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PREFACE. 


The  English  are  not  only  the  first  landscape-painters 
in  the  world,  but  their  literature  abounds  pre-eminently  in. 
descriptions  of  the  joys  and  amenities  of  the  country.  As 
a  people  we  lore  nature  ;  our  poets  have  ever  luxuriated  in 
pourtraying  her  beauty,  and  our  noblest  intellects  have  been 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  her  intimate  acquaintance. 

The  compilation  of  the  following  pages,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  expansion  and  illustration  of  "Aikin's 
Calendar  of  JN'ature,'*  has  been  to  me  like  a  walk  through  a 
rich  summer  garden ;  on  all  hands  were  flowers  and  leafy 
trees,  and  birds  carolling  over  head  in  a  sunny  sky.  My 
business  was  to  gather  a  nosegay  ;  here  I  plucked  a  rose  or 
a  lily,  there  a  richly-laden  spray  from  some  overhanging 
bough ;  now  I  watched  the  insects  in  the  grass,  or  a  butterfly 
flitting  along,  now  listened  to  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds, 
ever  gathering  more  and  more,  till  my  nosegay  exceeded 
all  bounds,  and  the  only  difficulty  has  been  to  bring  the 
beautiful  tribute  of  the  garden  into  the  compass  in  which 
it  is  here  presented  to  the  public. 

MARY  HOWITT. 
Ijoxdox.  IkcoHber  18,  ISM. 
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THE  SEASONS. 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky, 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad, 

With  a  mind  self-overawed, 

Fancy,  high-commission'd ; — send  her ! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her ; 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather ; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  autumn's  wealth, 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup, 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it : — thou  shalt  hear 

Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 
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EuBtle  of  the  reaped  com ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom  : 
And,  in  the  same  moment — ^hark ! 
'Tis  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May  ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake,  all  winter-thin, 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin  ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree. 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Keats. 

The  crocus  in  the  shrewd  March  mom 

Thrusts  up  its  saffron  spear ; 
And  April  dots  the  sombre  thorn 

Witn  gems  and  loveliest  cheer. 

Then  sleep  the  seasons,  full  of  might. 

While  slowly  swells  the  pod, 
And  rounds  the  peach,  and  in  the  night 

The  mushroom  bursts  the  sod. 

The  winter  comes,  the  frozen  rut 

Is  bound  with  silver  bars ; 
The  white  drift  heaps  against  the  hut, 

And  night  is  pierced  with  stars. 

COVBITTBT  PaTMOBB. 
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St«rn  winter's  icy  breath,  intensely  keen. 
Now  chills  the  blood,  and  withers  ererv  green  ; 
Bright  shines  the  azure  sky,  serenely  fair, 
Or  driving  snows  obscure  the  turbid  air. 

TEAB  is  not  only  an  astronomical,  but  a  natural 
period,  and  the  first  imperfect  year  of  ancient 
times  must,  no  doubt,  have  originated  from 
obseryinc;  the  regular  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
^_^^^_  cold,  of  the  leafing,  flowering,  and  fruiting  of  the 
vunoua  tribes  of  vegetables ;  and  the  coincidence  of  these 
appearances  with  the  laying  and  hatching  of  birds,  and  the 
production  of  the  young  of  quadrupeds.  This  way  of 
reckoning,  however,  was  subject  to  so  many  variations,  that 
it  was  soon  necessary  to  make  choice  of  some  more  constant 
periodical  occurrence  by  which  to  mark  the  annual 
revolution. 

The  ancient  year  began  in  the  month  of  March,  and  it 
may  appear  singular,  that  modem  civilised  nations  should 
choose  to  commence  their  year  at  a  period  when  nature  lies 
almost  dormant,  in  preference  to  that  season  when  the  race 
of  vegetables  and  animals  is  actually  renewed.  In  defence 
of  the  present  custom  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the 
time  of  the  renovation  of  nature  varies  in  different  countries, 
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and  18  affected  so  much  bj  accidental  circiimBtances,  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  exact  calculation ;  that  maw 
the  year  does  not  commence  till  ten  days  after  the  winter 
solstice,  and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  day,  as  it  ia  the 
chief  cause,  so  it  is  in  fact  the  commencement  of  spring. 

So  little  influence,  however,  has  this  change  at  first,  that 
the  month  of  January  is  usually  found  to  be  that  in  which 
the  cold  is  most  intense ;  there  being  little  or  no  frost  in 
this  country  before  the  shortest  day,  conformably  to  the  .old 
saying,  '*  as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  frost  begins  to 
strengthen."  The  weather  is  commonly  either  bright  dij 
frost,  or  foe  and  snow,  with  cold  showers  about  the  close 
of  the  month. 

It  used  formerly  to  be  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
natural  philosophers,  whether  frost  was  a  paiticular  sub- 
stance, or  merely  the  absence  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
Thomson  in  his  Seasons  seems  to  be  of  the  former  opinion. 

What  art  thou.  Frost  ?  and  whence  are  thy  keen  stores 
Derived,  thou  secret,  all-inTading  power. 
Whom  even  th*  illusive  fluid  cannot  fly  1 
Myriads  of  little  fuJts,  or  hook'd  or  shaped 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diffused  imnnATiBft 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether  1 

Modem  philosophers  have,  however,  very  generally 
embraced  the  opposite  side  of  the  question;  the  Uttte 
hooked  salts,  or  spiculsB,  which  in  frosty  mornings  are  found 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  adhering  to  the  sm&ces  of 
bodies,  beine;  found  by  experiment  to  be  nothing  more  than 
small  crystals  of  ice,  capable  of  being  resolved  by  heat  into 
pure  water. 

Hie  principal  difficulty  in  the  theory  is,  that  if  frost  be 
only  the  absence  of  heat,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  water, 
when  deprived  of  its  heat,  should  occupy  more  space  than  it 
did  before  ?  for  water,  when  frozen,  is  expanded,  and  hence 
ice  is  lighter  than  water,  and  swims  upon  it.  The  following 
explanation,  however,  will  sufficiently  account  for  this  fax^ 
without  supposing  that  frost  is  a  substance,  which  by  an 
union  with  water  increases  the  bulk  of  it.  If  any  one  will 
observe  the  process  of  the  formation  of  ice,  he  wiU  perceive 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  needle-like  crystab  that 
unite  to  each  other  at  anglea  of  a  certain  size ;  hence  the 
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between  these  oyBtalfl  is  much  more  considerable 
i  between  the  particles  of  water ;  and  on  this  account 
vatv,  when  frozen,  occupies  more  maee  than  before,  though 
it  zeoeives  no  increase  of  weight.  It  maj  also  be  mentioned 
that,  in  the  act  of  congelation,  a  quantity  of  air  is  intercepted 
sod  fixed  in  the  ice,  which  generally  appears  to  be  full  of 
bubbles.  It  is  from  this  disposition  m  water  to  crjstalise  at 
tnglea  of  a  particular  measurement  that,  if  a  bottle  full  of 
water  hard  corked  be  set  to  freeze,  the  bottle  will  be  broken 
fiv  want  of  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  while 
amiming  its  solid  form.  Water-pipes  often  burst  from  the 
nme  cause,  and  hoops  fly  off  from  barrels;  and  in  the 
intense  firsts  of  Canada  it  nas  been  found  from  experiments 
made  at  Quebec  that  cannons  and  bomb-shells  nlled  with 
water,  and  the  apertures  strongly  plugged  up,  haTe  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  been  burst.  This  same  property 
of  water,  when  frozen,  tends  every  year  to  diminish  the 
bulk  and  height  of  the  Alps  and  other  lofty  mountains ; 
the  different  fissures  and  crevices  become  filled  with  water 
dtiriug  the  summer,  either  from  rain  or  the  melting  of 
the  $no\v,  which  is  frozen  during  the  winter,  and  by  its 
irrwistible  expansive  power  detaches  huge  masses  of  rock 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  rolls  them  into 
the  vallevs  below  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants;  for 
nothing  Sut  a  wood  is  able  to  stop  their  impetuous  and 
iccelerated  progress.  In  its  more  moderate  and  minute 
effects  the  operation  of  this  general  law  is  productive  of  a 
Ten*  beneficial  consequence  to  the  husbandman;  for  the 
haid  clods  of  the  ploughed  fields  are  loosened  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  swelling  of  the  water  within  them  when  frozen : 
nence  the  earth  is  crumbled  and  prepared  for  receiving  the 
seed  in  spring. 

Nothing  can  bo  conceived  more  wonderful  and  striking 
than  the  effects  of  frost.  To  behold  the  liquid  surface  of 
the  lake  changed  into  a  firm  marble-like  pavement ;  to  see 
the  rapid  river  arrested  in  the  midst  of  liis  course,  the  head- 
long cascade,  "whose  idle  torrents  onl^'  seem  to  roar,'* 
converted  into  a  cluster  of  translucid  pillars  of  the  most 
grotesque  forms;  or  to  view  the  intricate,  varied,  and 
Deautiful  crystalisations  that  form  on  our  windows  during  a 
winter's  night ; — and  all  these  effects  produced  by  a  rapid. 
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silent,  inyisible  ae^ncy,  cannot  but  strondy  interest  the 
observer.  Some  of  these  appearances,  indeed  are  so  familiar 
to  us  that  we  cease  to  regard  them ;  but  it  is  only  their 
frequency  that  causes  them  to  be  overlooked,  as  is  evident 
firom  the  surprise  and  admiration  which  thev   excite  in 

Persons,  who,  naving  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  West 
ndies  or  other  hot  climates,  behold  these  pnenomena  fixr 
the  first  time. 

Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 

(Fantastic  miB-arrangement)  on  the  roof 

Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 

And  shrubs  of  faiiy-land.    The  crystal  drops 

That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  congealed. 

Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length, 

And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 

Here  grotto  within  grotto,  safe  defies 

The  sunbeam.    There  imbossed  and  fretted  wild 

The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 

Capricious,  in  which  Fancy  seeks  in  vain 

The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 

COWPEB,  ToA,  V. 

Snow  is  the  water  of  clouds  frozen.  On  a  close  examina- 
tion it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  icj  darts  or  stars  united 
to  each  other,  as  all  crystals  of  water  are,  whether  they 
compose  ice,  snow,  or  hoar-frost,  at  angles  of  60  or  120^. 
Its  whiteness  is  owing  to  the  small  particles  into  which  it  is 
divided,  refracting  and  reflecting,  instead  of  transmitting 
all  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it.  Ice,  when  pounde<IC 
becomes  equally  white.  Snow  is  useful,  by  covering  the, 
plants,  and  protecting  them  from  the  severity  of  the  frost ; 
Keeping  them  very  diry,  and  at  a  certain  depth  under  the 
snow  nie  cold  continuing  always  of  the  same  moderate 
temperature,  namely,  at  32**,  or  just  at  the  freezing  point. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  fatal  enemy  to  shrubs  that  grow  in  a 
southern  aspect,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon  partiaUy 
melts  the  snow,  which  by  the  cold  of  th^  following  night  is 
converted  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and  thus  destroys  the  most 
flourishing  and  hardy  plants;  and  it  has  frequently  been 
found  by  experience  m  severe  winters,  that  those  vegetabke 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  been 
almost  totalljT  cut  off,  while  those  under  a  north  shelter  have 
sustained  no  injury. 
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HaU-8tonea  are  drops  of  rain  suddenly  congealed  into  a 
hard  maaSy  so  as  to  preserre  their  figure.  They  often  Ml  in 
the  warmer  seasons  of  tiie  year,  as  at  all  times  the  upper 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  very  cold. 

Hoar-frost  is  dew  or  mist  nozen.  It  adheres  to  every 
object  on  which  it  falls,  and  produces  figures  of  incomparable 
Imaty  and  elegance.  Every  tw^  and  blade  of  grass  is  beset 
by  it  with  innumerable  ghttering  pearly  drops,  or  silvery 
plumage,  beyond  the  skill  of  any  artist  to  imitate. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  falls 
during  a  frost,  and  immediately  turns  to  ice.  A  remarkable 
icene  is  then  produced,  which  the  following  lines  beau- 
tifully describe. 

Ere  jet  the  clonda  let  fidl  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begin  through  hazj  skies  to  blow, 
At  eTening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes  ; 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn  seemed  wrought  in  glass. 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow ; 
The  thick-sprung  reeds  the  watery  marshes  yield, 
Seem  polishecl  lances  in  a  hostile  field  ; 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise ; 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  tow'ring  pine, 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine ; 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun, 
When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flics  : 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends. 

Philips,  Lett,  from  Copenhagen. 

In  such  a  case  prodigious  mischief  has  been  done  in  the 
woods  by  the  breaking  down  of  vast  arms  of  trees,  which 
were  overloaded  hj  the  weight  of  the  incrusting  ice ;  and 
even  rooks,  attempting  to  fly,  have  been  taken,  owing  to  their 
wings  being  frozen  together  by  the  sleet  that  congealed  as 
itfelL 
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The  indemencj  of  the  season  is  shown  by  its  effects  on 
animab.  Those  which  are  called  the  eoldilooded,  that  is, 
where  the  whole  of  the  blood  does  not  circulate  throueh  the 
Inngs,  as  the  frog,  the  snake,  and  the  lizard,  are  benumbed  by 
it  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  continue  in  this  death-like 
state  till  the  return  of  warm  weather.  Others,  as  the  dor- 
mouse, the  marmot,  and  bear,  sleep  away  the  greater  part  of 
this  uncomfortable  period ;  while  others,  as  the  sauirrel  and 
field-mouse,  which  lay  up  stores  of  provision  aurinf  the 
autumn,  keep  dose  in  their  retreats,  sleeping  a  good  deal 
during  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  but,  during  the  less  severe 
parfc  of  the  winter,  being  in  an  active  state,  have  recourse  to 
their  hoards  for  a  supply  of  subsistence.  But  animals  in  a 
state  of  sleep  require  nourishment,  though  not  in  such  large 
quantities  as  those  which  continue  actively  alive ;  the  neces- 
sity of  food  being  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Since,  however,  m  a  state  of 
torpor  it  is  impossible  to  take  in  nourishment,  these  animals 
must  perish,  were  it  not  for  a  store  of  food  prepared  and 
laid  up  within  them  in  the  form  of  fat :  for  animals  of  this 
class  become  very  fat  before  they  retire  to  their  winter 
habitations,  and  come  out  again  in  the  spring  lean  and 
emaciated,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bear,  marmot,  etc.  With 
respect  to  the  cold-blooded  animals,  which  accumulate  no 
fat,  the  continuance  of  their  life  is  provided  for  by  other 
means.  All  these  animals  are  capable  during  their  active 
state,  of  supporting  the  want  of  food  for  a  great  length  of 
time ;  at  which  period  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  organ  for  circulating  the  blood,  amount  to  about  sixty  in 
a  minute ;  but,  during  their  torpid  state,  do  not  exceed  the 
same  number  in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  so  that  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  during  the  three  months  of  winter  that  they 
become  insensible,  amount  to  no  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  thirty-six  hours  in  their  active  state,  and  their 
demand  for  nourishment  is  probably  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  other  animals,  that  are  not  rendered  torpid  by  the 
cold,  yet  feel  very  sensibly  its  effects,  which  are  a  deficiency 
of  food  and  heat ;  to  obviate  these  pressing  evils,  the  wild 
quadrupeds  of  prey  by  which  this  island  is  inhabited,  such 
as  the  tox,  the  weasel,  the  polecat,  and  others,  rendered  bold 
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bie,  tuake  iBeursions  into  the  hen-Tooat  and  farmyard ; 
f,  bowerer,  we  are  acquainted 
f  f«port  witb  those  formidable 
t  a  which  at  thia  aeaaon 
:tack  the  villages  among 
MpAud  iQ  other  mouutaiDous  and 
Mitaaf  the  eoutment :  of  theae 
El  lavidera  Thom»oE  has  girea 
1  deaoiptioiL 


^«^ 


rs-t*- 


ff^'  '  ^^ 


'  wintry  funuio  rcm«ed,  from  all  tli«  tract 
f  horrid  monnt&iQs  whkh  the  ^bmisg  Alpi^ 
Eld  ntmxy  Apenttine,  and  Pyroneea, 

~ I  out  itupendouB  iaio  cListatit  Undm ; 
I  deallif  uid  bimgry  si  the  grore  I 
r  for  blood  !  bony,  and  gftunt  and  grim  f 
nmg  woWofi  in  mg^tig  troopa  deicetid ; 
"ng  o>r  tfae  eountry,  bear  along, 
Fan  ttie  nortb-wiod  flw«epa  the  glony  stiow. 
A  I!  b  Uieir  prixe.    They  fa«teu  on  tLie  ite«4, 
^£piai  him  to  «aHb|  ind  pi«roe  bit  mighty  bout : 
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Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend, 

Or  shake  the  murdoring  savages  away. 

Rapacious,  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 

And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast ; 

The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nou^t. 

But  i^  apprised  of  the  severe  attack, 

The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent, 

On  churchyards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate) 

The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 

The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave ;  oer  which 

Mixed  with  foul  shades,  and  frighted  ghosta,  they  howL 

At  this  season  also  hares,  forgetting  their  natural  timiditj, 
enter  the  gardens  to  browse  on  the  cultiTated  vegetables, 
and  leaving  their  tracks  in  the  snow,  are  freauentlj  hunted 
down,  or  caught  in  snares.  Babbits,  pressea  with  hunger, 
enter  into  plantations,  where  thej  destrov  multitudes  ot 
trees  by  barking  them  as  high  as  thev  are  able  to  reach. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  birds  also  quit  their  retreats, 
congrefi;ate  in  large  flocks,  and,  in  search  of  food  approach 
the  habitations  of  man.  Larks,  and  various  other  small 
birds,  betake  themselves  for  shelter  to  the  warm  stubble. 
Fieldfares,  thrushes,  and  blackbirds,  nestle  together  under 
hedges  and  ditch-banks,  and  frequent  the  warm  manured 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Sparrows,  jellow- 
hanmiers,  and  chaffinches,  crowd  into  the  farm-yard,  and 
attend  the  barn-doors  to  pick  their  scanty  fare  from  the 
straw  and  chaff.  The  titmouse  pulls  straw  out  of  thatch,  in 
search  of  flies  and  other  insects  which  have  sheltered  there. 
From  wet  meadows,  many  birds,  such  as  red-wings,  field- 
fares, sky-larks,  and  tit-larks,  procure  much  of  their  winter 
subsistence ;  the  latter  bird,  especially,  wades  up  to  its  belly 
in  pursuit  of  the  pupse  of  insects,  and  runs  along  upon  tb 
floating  grass  and  weeds.  They  meet  abo  with  many  gnats 
on  the  snow  near  water.  Graminivorous  birds,  such  as  the 
ring-dove,  devour  the  tender  tops  of  turnips  and  other 
vegetables ;  and  the  berries  of  the  ivy  afford  a  considerable 
supply ;  these  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  affected  b^  the 
most  intense  frosts,  and  in  this  respect  are  far  superior  to 
the  hips  and  haws,  that  are  frequently  spoiled  before  the  end 
of  November.    The  redbreast  ventures  into  the  house. 

And  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  Tisit 
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Snipes,  woodcocks,  herons,  wild  ducks,  and  other  water- 
fowl, are  forced  firom  the  frozen  marshes,  and  obliged  to 
seek  their  food  about  the  rapid  currents  of  streams  that  are 
■till  open.    A3  the  cold  grows  more  intense,  various  kinds 


of  sea-birds  quit  the  bleak  open  shores,  and  come  up  the 
HTers  in  search  of  shelter  ana  subsistence.  The  domestic 
cattle  at  this  season  require  all  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
fanner.  Sheep  are  often  lost  in  the  sudden  storms,  by  which 
the  snow  is  arifted  in  the  hollows  so  as  to  bury  them  a 
great  depth  beneath  it ;  yet  in  this  situation  they  have  been 
known  to  survive  many  days,  passing  the  time  probably,  in 
a  state  of  sleep  approaching  to  torpor,  and  thus  requiring 
little  or  no  food,  and  but  a  scanty  supply  of  air,  the 
shelter  of  the  surrounding  snow,  and  the  natural  heat  of  their 
bodies,  keeping  them  in  a  constant  moderate  temperature. 
Cows,  with  much  ado,  scratch  up  a  few  mouthftds  of  grass;  but 
for  their  chief  subsistence  they  must  depend  on  the  hay  and 
other  stores  of  the  farm-yard.  Early  lambs  and  calves  are 
kept  within  doors,  and  tended  with  as  much  care  as  the 
fanner's  own  children. 

The  plants  at  this  season  are  provided  by  nature  with  a 
sort  of  winter-quarters,  which  secure  them  from  the  effects 
of  cold.  Those  csLHed  herbaceous,  which  die  down  to  the 
root  every  autumn,  are  now  safely  concealed  under-ground, 
preparing  their  new  shoots  to  burst  forth  when  the  earth  is 
softened  in  spring.  Shrubs  and  trees,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  have  all  their  soft  and  tender  parts  closely 
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wrapt  up  in  buds,  which  b^  their  firmness  resist  all  the 
power  of  frost ;  the  larger  kinds  of  buds,  and  those  which 
are  almost  readj  to  expand,  are  further  carded  bj  a  covering 
of  resin  or  gum,  such  as  the  horse-chesnut,  the  sycamore, 
and  the  lime.  Their  external  covering,  however,  and  the 
closeness  of  their  internal  texture,  are  of  themselves  bj  no 
means  adequate  to  resist  the  intense  cold  of  a  winter's 
night;  a  bud  detached  from  its  stem,  enclosed  in  glass,  and  thus 
protected  from  all  access  of  external  air,  if  suspended  from 
a  tree  during  a  sharp  frost,  vnll  be  entirelv  penetrated,  and 
its  parts  deranged  bj  the  cold,  while  the  buds  on  the  same 
tree  will  not  have  sustained  the  slightest  injury ;  we  must 
therefore  attribute  to  the  /»9»ii^/>rifi^20  in  vegetables,  as 
well  as  animids,  the  power  of  resistmg  cold  to  a  veij 
considerable  degree:  in  animals,  we  know,  this  power  is 
generated  from  the  decomposition  of  air  by  means  of 
the  lungs,  and  disengagement  of  heat;  how  ve^tables 
acquire  this  property  remains  for  future  observations  to 
discover.  If  one  of  these  buds  be  carefrdly  opened,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  young  leaves  rolled  together,  within  wiiidi 
are  even  all  the  blossoms  in  miniature  that  are  afterwaidi 
to  adorn  the  spring.  The  leaves  of  the  woodbine  ifipear 
just  ready  to  expand  by  the  end  of  the  month :  the  winter 
aconite  and  bear's-foot  are  generally  by  this  time  in  flower, 
and  under  the  shelter  of  southern  hedge-banks,  the  reddeadU 
nettle,  and  groundseL  The  flowers  of  the  mezereon  and 
snow-drop  seem  on  the  point  of  blowing,  and  the  caikiiiy 
or  male  blossom  of  the  hazel,  begins  to  unfold.  At  the  same 
time,  alno,  the  shell-less  snail  makes  its  appearance.* 

During  the  severity  of  the  frost,  little  work  can  be  done 
out  of  doors  by  the  farmer.  As  soon  as  it  sets  in,  he  takes 
the  opportunity  of  the  hardness  of  the  ground  to  draw 
manure  to  his  fields.  He  lops  and  cuts  timber,  and  mends 
thorn-hedges.  When  the  roads  become  smooth  from  the 
frozen  snow,  he  takes  his  team,  and  carries  hay  and  com  to 
market,  or  draws  coals  for  himself  and  his  neighbours.     The 

*  The  shell-IeM  molluslcs,  called  slugs,  are  in  motion  til  the  winter  in  miM 
weather,  and  commit  great  depredations  on  garden  plants  and  green  wheat. 
The  cause  why  these  animals  are  so  much  better  able  to  endnre  the  eoU, 
than  snails,  is  that  their  bodies  are  protected  bj  a  coreiing  of  tUme^  •■  the 
whale  is  with  blubber,  which  preTents  the  escape  of  their  animal  heat. 
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i  letcmDiIfl  witli  tlie  flatif  hj  the  use  of  wliich  the  labourer 
_^  _jEb)^  to  defy  the  cold  weather.  In  towns  the  poor  are 
liacbed  for  ftiel^  lind  chantj  is  peculiarly  oaJled  for  at  this 
iHMOP  of  the  jenr.  Many  trades  are  at  a  stand  during  the 
Nrreriij  of  the  frost;  rivera  and  canals  being  frozen  up, 


watenr.en  aud  bargemen 
are  out  of  emplovnient. 
The  harbours,  however,  in 
thi»  island  are  never  locked 
up  by  the  ioe,  m  they  are 
in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  even  on  the 
oppoiito  eoiLst  of  HoUand. 

Th  e  am  uaem  e  nte  of  ahoot- 
ingf  elidiB^f  akating,  and 
pAHtimes,  give  life  to  this  dreary  season;  but  our 
froils  ttre  not  eontiiiued  and  tteady  enough  to  aiibrd  ub 
mdl  a  thaiG  of  theae  diyersioni  u  eome  other  nations  enjoy. 
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Where  the  Rhine 
Branch*d  out  in  many  a  lone  canal  extends, 
From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  care, 
Batavia  rushes  forth,  and  as  they  sweep. 
On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  diflTerent  ways, 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds  along, 
The  then  gay  land  is  maddened  all  to  joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  courts,  wide  o'er  the  snow 
Pour  a  new  pomp.    Eager,  on  rapid  sleds. 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 
The  long-resounding  course.    Meantime,  to  raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flushed  by  the  season,  S^dinavia's  dunes. 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters  glow  around. 

TR0]f80!T. 

The  great  law  of  congregation  during  cold  weather,  which 
affects  birds  and  seTcral  classes  of  quadrupeds,  exerts  its 
influence  also  on  man.  The  Greenlanders  and  Samoiedet 
retire  to  their  large  under-ground  habitations,  each  of  which 
is  occupied  b j  five  or  six  families  ;  and  in  the  more  ciyiliBed 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  plays,  balls,  visitdngs,  and 
social  amusements  of  yarious  kinds,  contribute  to  raise  the 
spirits  and  cheer  the  heart,  in  spite  of  the  dead,  desolate 
scenes,  which  nature  at  every  step  presents  to  our  Tiew. 
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A  winter  racb  it  wben  birdi  die 
In  tbe  deep  foretU,  and  the  fishet  lie 
Stiffened  in  the  tnntlucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod  as  hard  as  brick ;  and  when 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold  ; 
Alas !  then  for  the  homeless  beggar  old ! 

Shillbt. 

Let  118  now  illustrate  the  text  of  our  author  bj  a  few 
^notations  from  other  writers.  Here  is  a  winter  picture  by 
wmiam  Howitt : — 

''And  who  does  not  remember,  even  with  delight,  the 
item  long  winters  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  early 
in  November  the  snows  began  to  fall ;  when  they  came  down 
first  merrilv  dancing  in  minute  flakes,  then  larger,  heavier, 
nx)re  abun^nt,  till  the  whole  air  was  dark  with  them,  and 
the  earth  was  lost  in  the  soft  covering,  and  was  shrouded  in 
a  wonderful  stillness  ?  When,  as  the  season  advanced,  day 
after  dav,  the  snowy  deluge  still  descended;  the  streets 
rere  filfed,  the  garden  and  shrubberies  were  several  feet 
deep  with  snow,  and  it  lay  on  the  shrubs  in  vast  masses, 
and  covered  all  the  roofs  of  houses  with  actual  avalanches, 
and  in  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  came  sweeping  down, 
threatening;  to  bury  the  passer-by  beneath  ?  "When  men  with 
straw  ban£  round  their  ankles  were  aloft  on  houses,  shovel- 
ing down  the  daszling  burden,  lest  it  should  suddenly  melt, 
and  filling  spout  and  clutter,  penetrate  under  the  tiles  into 
the  houses ;  when,  below,  others  were  cutting  pathways  to 
your  doors,  and  you  had  to  march  between  huge  walls  from 
your  dwelling  to  the  highway  ?  When  all  cattle  and  sheep 
were  congregated  in  the  straw-yard,  in  warmly-sheltered 
paddocks,  and  in  still  warmer  stalls  and  stables,  lest  they 
ibould  be  smothered  in  the  plentiful  snows  ?  when  there 
was  a  noise  of  straw-cutting  and  turnip-cutting  in  the  farm- 
yuds,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  flails  P  When,  in  fact,  all 
domestic  life  was  gathered  round  the  house  at  noon,  and  was 
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doubly  domesitie  ?  Wlmn  the  pigeons  and  the  foiff  Is  flc^ 
to  the  bouuteous  barn-door»  and  were  joined  by  seorei 
fowla  of  heaven,  *  wiiose  pautrj  doors  were  loekeil^  m 
key  lost?'  When,  far  and  near,  the  whole  landsc-a 
under  a  wliite  sheet,  on  which  the  black  awarm  of  roo 

atari inga  looked  doubly 
as  a  momentary  eleai 
the  ekv  ^ave  you  a 
abroad  ?  When  the  lar 
high  wars  were  fulL  witl 
here  and  there,  perhajm ' 
it  deep,  atid  to«»aed 
.V  lads  into  grand  or  fa 
features^  ewellmg  ov^6r 
tops,  and  even  over  tr© 
rocks ;  and  thero  wi 
inow-ploiighs,  as  oti  ti 
tinent,  attended  by  br< 
Bbovel-anned  raen,  goil 
stantly  to  and  f ro>  to  1 
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oads  clear?  When  therefore  the  mails  were  Btopped, 
riers*  carts,  which  were  anxiouslj  looked  for,  brmging 
nd  food  from  the  towns,  were  also  frost-bound,  and 
rere  dismal  stories  circulating  round  all  firesides  of 
^rs  lost  in  the  great  drifts  on  the  wild  moorlands,  and 
aderers  that  haid  perished  there  or  in  deep  snow-laded 
? 

beiif  anon,  the  snows  ceased,  and  there  came  out  skies 
as  l4qns-lazuli,  and  the  winds  began  to  pipe  shrewd  and 
tossing  the  light  surface  of  the  snow  in  fine  spray, 
en  binding  the  whole  down  in  hardness  that  admitted 
walk  on  it ;  then  was  it  a  new  and  wonderful  feeling 
OTer  hedge-tops  and  across  deep  yallejs,  now  filled 
relied  up,  the  frozen  mass  crunching  under  your  feet, 
onlj  the  rivers  showing  themselves  bj  their  wintry 
mid  the  trees  and  rocks." 

• 
ing  such  an  old-fashioned  winter  as  the  above  must 
tender,  loving  heart,  with  its  sympathies  keenly  alive 
suffering  of  man  and  beast,  have  improvised  the 
ng  lines : — 

A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

Listening  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  hide  this  brattle 

0'  winter  war. 
And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle. 

Beneath  a  scar. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  month  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o*  thee  1 
Whar*  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e  f 

Ev'n  you  on  murd'ring  errands  toil'd. 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exil'd. 

The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoil'd, 

My  heart  foi^gets ; 
While,  pityless,  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beatsw 

c  2 
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The  shepberdB  of  Scotland  hand  down  from  father  to  8on    , 
the  terrors  of  the  "  Thirteen  Drift]^  days/'  a  term  applied    | 
to  a  period  when  Scotland  was  visited  bj  a  fearful  snow- 
storm, in  the  year  1660:  indeed,  it  is  said  that  even  now,    i 
the  mention  of  this  period  to  an  old  shepherd,  on  a  stonnj    j 
winter's  night,  seldom  fidls  to  impress  his  mind  with  religious    '. 
awe,  and  often  sets  him  on  his  knees  before  that  Being,  who    ' 
alone  can  avert  such  another  calamity.    For  thirteen  daya 
and  nights  the  falling  and  driftinj?  of  the  snow  never  abated: 
the  ground  was  covered  with  frozen  snow  when  it  com- 
menced, and  during  all  the  time  of  its   continuance,  the 
sheep  were  without  food.     The  shepherds  had  the  pain  of 
seeing  their  poor  helpless  flocks  die  off,  without  having  the 
power  to  shield  them  erther  from  cold  or  from  hunger- 
About  the  fifth  daj  of  the  storm,  the  younger  sheep  became 
sleepy  and  torpid,  which  was  generally  followed  by  death  in 
the  courie  of  a  few  hours  ;  or,  if  exposed  to  the  cutting 
wind,  they  were  sometimes  deprived  of  life  almost  imme* 
diately  af^  the  torpor  commenced.    By  the  tenth  day  of  the 
storm,  so  many  sheep  had  died,  that  the  shepherds  began  to 
build  up  large  semicircular  walls  of  the  frozen  dead  bodies 
in  order  to  afford  some  sort  of  shelter  for  the  sheep  which 
still  remained  alive.    But  these  began  by  this  time  to  mdkt 
so  much  from  want  of  food,  that  they  tore  one  another's 
wool  with  their  teeth. 

At  the  termination  of  the  storm,  on  the  thirteenth  day, 
there  were  many  farms  on  which  not  a  single  sheep  was  left 
alive.  Misshapen  walls  of  dead  bodies,  surrounding  a  cen- 
tral knot  of  other  sheep,  also  dead,  was  the  sight  wluch  in 
too  many  instances  met  the  eye  of  the  ruined  shepherd  or 
farmer.  On  those  farms,  which  were  situated  in  the  glens 
between  mountains,  many  of  the  sheep  survived  the  storm, 
but  their  constitutions  suffered  so  severelv,  that  few  uiti- 
mately  recovered.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  souili 
of  Scotland  are  supposed  to  have  perished  dv  this  snow- 
storm. In  the  pastoral  district  of  Eskdale  Muir,  out  of 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  only  forty  young  wethers  and  five 
old  ewes  were  preserved.  Many  of  the  farms  were  eo 
utterly  ruined,  as  to  become  tenantless  and  valuelMS  for 
sevenu  years. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  this  events  one  single 
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day  of  anow  waa  ao  extraordinarily  aevere,  that  upwarda  of 
twenty  thouaand  aheep,  aa  well  aa  aome  of  the  anepherda, 
were  deatroyed.  An  anecdote  haa  bc^n  related,  in  connexion 
with  thia  atorm,  which  ahowa  the  degree  of  attention  with 
which  the  Scottiah  ahepherda  notice  the  appearancea  of 
the  aky.  The  day  in  question  was  the  27th  of  March ;  it  waa 
Monday,  and  on  the  previous  day  the  weather  was  remarked 
to  be  unusually  warm.  A  parfy  of  peasants,  going  home 
from  Yarrow  church  on  Sunday  evening,  saw  a  shepherd 
who  had  collected  all  his  sheep  by  the  side  of  a  wood. 
Knowing  that  he  was  a  religious  man,  and  unaccustomed  to 
collect  his  sheep  in  that  manner  on  the  Sabbath,  they  asked 
him  his  motive ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  noticed 
certain  appearances  in  the  sky,  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  a  snow-storm  was  approaching.  All  the  villagers 
laughed  at  him  ;  but  he  bore  their  jokes  good-humouredly, 
and  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  sheep.  The  fatal  storm 
occurred  on  the  following  day,  and  this  shepherd  was  the 
only  one  in  the  vicinity  who  saved  the  whole  of  his  sheep. 
We  may  remark,  in  reference  to  weather-observations  such 
aa  these,  that  provided  they  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Persons  who  put 
undivided  raith  in  ''weather  almanacs,"  and  in  the  popular 
omens  and  prognostics  which  are  so  abundant,  are  bable  to 
be  duped  and  led  into  repeated  errors ;  but  those  who  pre- 
tend to  despise  the  experience  of  humble  observers,  and 
to  lay  down  doctrines  relating  to  the  weather  from  theory 
only,  err  almost  as  much  on  the  other  side. 

f  erhaps  the  most  extraordinary  snow-storm  with  which 
Scotland!^  was  ever  visited,  was  that  which  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1794 ;  extraordinary  both  in  relation  to  the 
enormous  depth  to  which  the  snow  accumulated  in  a  few 
hours,  and  to  the  devastation  which  it  occasioned.  James 
Hogg,  so  well  known  as  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  was  then  a 
young  man,  and  was  involved  in  the  consequences  of  thia 
atorm.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  graphic  account 
of  the  occiurence,  from  which  we  shall  borrow  ao  much 
aa  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  remarkable  atorm. 

Hogg  and  a  few  young  friends  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  literary  society  for  the  reading  and  criticism 
cf  eaaaya  and  papers.    They  were  all  aheph^s,  and  were 
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accustomed  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  where  thej 
frequently  remained  together  all  night.  On  the  eyenine  in 
Question  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Entertronj,  a  phice 
distant  twenty  nules  from  Hogg's  residence,  over  a  wild 
and  rugged  country.  He  had  written  what  he  terms  '^a 
flaming  bombastical  essa^,"  and  set  off  with  it  in  his  pocket, 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  compeers.  As  he  was  tnidfi;ing 
along  on  foot,  he  thought  he  perceiyed  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  storm,  and  that  of  no  ordinary  nature.  There 
was  a  dead  calm,  accompanied  by  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  and 
a  yery  unusual  appearance  was  presented  by  the  distant 
hills.  He  thought  of  the  flock  of  sheep  which  was  usually 
under  his  care,  out  which  was  now  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  another,  and  he  be^ah  to  think  it  would  be  prudent  to 
retrace  his  steps.  Alter  a  long  contest  between  his  incli- 
nation and  his  sense  of  duty,  he  turned  back  vrith  a  heayy 
heart,  and  wended  homewards.  On  his  road  he  called  at  the 
house  of  an  elder  relative,  who  told  him  that  the  symptoms 
foreboded  a  snow-storm  during  the  night,  and  adyised  him 
to  hasten  homeward  with  all  speed.  The  old  man  further 
stated,  as  a  guide  to  Ho^g,  in  conducting  the  sheep  to  a 
quarter  where  they  would  be  best  sheltered,  that  if,  during 
his  journey,  he  should  see  any  opening  in  the  rime  or  frost- 
fog,  he  might  conclude  that  the  storm  would  spring  up  from 
that  quarter.  Hogg,  howeyer,  obseryed  no  fOich  opening  in 
the  fog,  and  finally  reached  home,  where  he  went  to  bed, 
intending  to  rise  at  a  yery  early  hour,  and  go  out  to  find 
shelter  for  his  sheep. 

Just  before  he  retired  to  rest,  he  obseryed  a  brightness  in 
the  north,  and  remembered  his  friend's  advice ;  but  thought 
he  might  postpone  acting  thereon.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  storm  commenced  with  such  suddenness  and 
fury,  that  he  was  startled  fr^m  his  bed,  and,  on  putting  his 
arm  out  into  the  open  air,  he  found  the  air  so  completely 
overloaded  with  falling  and  driving  snow,  that,  but  ror  the 
force  of  the  wind,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  thrust  his  arm  into  a 
wreath  of  snow.  He  slept  in  a  kind  of  outhouse,  distant 
about  fourteen  yards  from  the  dwelling-house;  and,  upon 
goine  down  stairs,  he  found  this  place  packed  with  snow, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  walls  of  his  house.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  reached  the  dwelling-house,  and  found  all  the 
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inmstee  in  a  state  of  dismaj.  The  state  of  the  sheep 
belonging  to  the  farm  became  an  object  of  anxiety  to  all ; 
eight  hundred  of  these  poor  animals  being  out  on  a  very 
exposed  hill  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  houses. 
They  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  joined  in  a  simple  but  earnest 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  all,  and  the  male  inmates  started  on 
a  periloua  venture,  having  previously  filled  their  pockets 
with  bread  and  cheese,  sewed  their  plaids  around  their 
bodies,  tied  on  their  hats,  and  provided  themselves  each 
with  a  staff. 

As  soon  as  they  got  out  into  the  open  air  (two  hours  before 
day)  the  darkness  was  so  great,  that  to  grope  their  way  was 
the  only  method  of  proceeding.  Sometimes  they  had  to  wade 
through  masses  of  snow,  at  others  to  roll  or  clamber  over 
them ;  while  the  wind  and  driflb  were  so  violent,  that  the 
trnvellers  were  forced,  every  three  or  four  minutes,  to  hold 
down  their  heads  to  recover  breath.  So  perplexing  were  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  utter  darkness, 
that  they  were  two  hours  reaching  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  house.  As  day  dawned,  they  were  able 
to  advance  a  little  faster,  one  taking  the  lead,  and  the  others 
following  close  in  the  rear.  This  leadership  could  only  be 
maintained  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time,  on  account  of 
the  piercing  wind  which  blew  uninterruptedly  in  their  faces. 
In  a  short  time  one  of  the  party,  who,  as  leader,  had  been 
unconsciously  taking  them  out  of  the  way,  was  found  nearly 
insensible :  shortly  afterwards  Hogg  fell  down  a  precipice, 
and  was  nearly  buried  in  the  snow. 

After  innumerable  disasters,  they  at  length  reached  one  of 
the  flocks  of  sheep.  The  sheep  were  standing  in  a  close  body, 
one-half  of  the  number  bein^  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth 
of  ten  feet,  and  the  other  half  being  forced  up  against  a 
brae.  The  outer  ones  being  with  some  difficulty  extricated, 
the  rest  were,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  shepherds, 
able  to  walk  out  from  beneath  the  superiucumbent  load 
of  snow,  which  had  consolidated  into  a  mass.  Hogg, 
quitting  the  other  shepherds,  proceeded  onward  to  a  spot 
where  another  flock  had  been  left.  He  was  able  to  extricate 
about  half  of  these,  and  to  procure  them  a  place  of  safety ; 
after  which  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  again,  groping 
ilong  18  well  as  he  could,  for  although  day-time,  it  was 
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impossible  to  see  twenty  yards  around ;  and  the  snow  wis 
so  deep  as  to  conceal  every  vestige  of  the  lofty  trees  in  some 
of  the  glens.  Dav  after  day  the  party  sallied  forth,  untQ 
they  had  found  and  brought  home,  either  dead  or  alive,  neariy 
the  whole  of  the  sheep,  most  of  which  were  found  buried  to 
the  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  snow.  All  were  alive 
when  found,  but  a  large  number  died  shortly  afterwards. 

By  this  one  night's  snow-storm,  seventeen  shepherds  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  lost  their  lives,  while  upwards  of  thirty 
more  were  carried  home  insensible.  One  farmer  lost  seventy- 
two  scores  of  sheep,  and  many  others  from  twenty  to  thirty 
scores  each.  In  some  cases  whole  flocks  were  overwhelmed 
with  snow,  and  no  one  knew  where  they  were  till  the 
dissolving  snow  exposed  the  dead  bodies.  Many  hundreds 
were,  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  driven  into  waters,  bums, 
and  lakes,  where  they  were  buried  or  frozen  up,  and  these 
the  flood  carried  away,  so  that  they  were  never  again  seen 
or  found  by  the  owners.  At  one  place,  where  several  streams 
flow  into  the  Sol  way  Frith,  there  is  a  kind  of  shoal  called  the 
Beds  of  Esk,  where  the  tide  throws  out  and  leaves  whatever 
is  carried  into  it  by  these  streams.  At  this  spot,  when  the 
flood  after  the  storm  had  subsided,  were  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  two  men,  one  woman,  forty-five  dogs,  three  horses,  nine 
black  cattle,  one  hundred  and  eighty  hares,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty  sheep. 

Bishop  Stanley's  pleading  for  the  much  maligned  rook 
which  sufiers  especially  during  the  severe  frosts  of  this 
month,  deserves  a  place  here. 

We  have  often  heard  persons  congratulate  themselves  on 
a  deep  snow,  a  hard^  frost,  or  dry  weather,  as  the  surest 
means  of  destroying 'insects ;  whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
A  hard  frost,  or  a  deep  snow,  or  a  dry  summer,  are  the  very 
best  protection  they  can  have,  and  for  this  reason :  the  roou 
and  other  birds  cannot  reach  that  innumerable  host  which 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  existence  under  ground. 
In  vain  the  hungir  rook  in  a  hard  frost,  looks  over  a  fine 
fallow,  or  a  field  of^new-sown  wheat.  He  may  be  seen  sittins 
on  a  bare  bough,  like  Tantalus,  in  the  midst  of  plenty  beyond 
his  reach,  with  his  feathers  rufled  up,  casting  every  now  and 
then  an  anxious  glance  over  the  frx>zen  sui&ce,  beyond  the 
power  of  even  his  strong  beak  to  penetrate.     His  situation 
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is  much  the  same  in  drj  springs  or  smnmerSy  when  he  may 
be  seen  walking  up  and  down  hj  the  sides  of  the  highways, 
picking  up  wh^  he  can  ^et.  In  the  hot  summer  of  1825, 
many  of  tne  young  broods  of  the  season  are  reported  to  have 
been  starved :  the  mornings  were  without  dew,  and  conse- 
qoentlyy  few  or  no  earth-worms  were  to  be  obtained,  and 
tnejr  were  found  dead  under  the  trees,  having  expired  on 
their  ToostingB.  It  was  quite  distressing,  says  an  eye-witness, 
to  hear  the  constant  clamour  of  the  young  for  food.  The 
dd  birds  seemed  to  suffer  without  complaint ;  but  the  wants 
of  their  perishing  offspriDg  were  expressed  by  unceasing  cries. 
Tet  amidst  all  this  distress,  it  was  pleasing  to  observe  the 
perseveiance  of  the  old  ones  in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  their 
perishing  families ;  for  many  of  them  remained  out  searching 
for  food  lonR  after  their  accustomed  roosting-time, — and 
then,  adds  this  interesting  writer,  the  rook  became  a  plun* 
derer,  and  dreadful  havoc  took  place  in  the  potato-fields,  where 
whole  lines  were  afterwards  seen  broken  up  in  consequence 
of  the  visits  of  the  suffering  rooks. 

But  among  the  natural  features  of  this  month  we  must 
not  omit  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  that  of  Hoar-Prost. 

What,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  can  be  more  delicately  beautiful 
than  the  spectacle  which  sometimes  salutes  the  eye  at  the 
breakfast-room  window,  occasioned  by  the  hoar-frost  dew  ? 
If  a  jeweller  hlui  come  to  dress  every  plant  over  night  to 
surprise  an  eastern  sultan,  he  could  not  produce  anything 
like  the  "pearly  drops"  or  "the  silvery  plumage."  An 
ordinary  bed  of  CTeens,  to  those  who  are  not  at  the  mercy 
of  their  own  vmgar  associations,  will  sometimes  look  like 
crisp  and  corrugated  emerald,  powdered  with  diamonds. 


THE  FROST. 


The  froflt  looked  forth,  one  Btill  clear  night, 
And  whispered,  "Now,  I  shall  be  out  of  sight; 
So  through  the  Talley  and  over  the  height, 

In  silence  Fll  take  my  waj; 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  Tain ; — 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they." 
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Then  he  flew  to  the  mountam  and  powdered  its  crest ; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
In  diamond  beads — and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  man j  a  spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  mai^gin,  fiur  and  near 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stept» 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things ; — there  were  flowers  and  trees; 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees; 
There  were  cities  with  temples  and  towers,  and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  &een ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  £ur ; 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare— 

**  Now  just  to  set  them  a  thinking, 
ni  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
**  This  costly  pitcher  1*11  burst  in  three. 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

ShaU  *  tchickf  to  teU  them  Fm  drinking." 

Miss  Qould. 


A  WINTER  PICTURE. 

HOAR  rBOST. 

What  dream  of  beauty  ever  equalled  this  ! 
What  bands  of  falryl^d  have  sallied  forth, 
With  all  the  foliage  of  the  abundant  north. 
With  imagery  from  the  realms  of  bliss  I 
What  visions  of  my  boyhood  do  I  miss 
That  here  are  not  restored )    All  splendours  pure, 
All  loveliness,  all  graces  that  allure — 
Shapes  that  amaze — a  paradise  that  is, 
Tet  was  not,  will  not  in  few  moments  be. 
Olory  from  nakedness,  that  playfully 
Mimics,  with  passing  life,  each  summer  boon  : 
Clothing  the  ground,  replenishing  the  tree ; 
Weaving  arch,  bower,  and  radiant  festoon. 
Still  as  a  dreskn,  and  like  a  drsam  to  flee. 

W.  Howrrr. 
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mild,  in  spite  of  the  thermometer ;  no  perceptible  air,  but  a 
Btillnesfl  that  might  ahnost  be  felt;  the  sky  rather  grey 
than  blue,  throwing  out  in  bold  relief  the  snow-covered 
roofs  of  our  village,  and  the  rimy  trees  that  rise  above  them, 
and  the  sun  shining  dimlj  as  through  a  veil,  gjji^g  &  pAle? 
fur  light,  like  the  moon,  onlj  brighter.  There  was  a 
silence,  too,  that  might  become  the  moon,  as  we  stood  at 
our  gate  looking  up  the  quiet  street ;  a  Sabbath-like  pause 
of  work  and  plaj,  rare  on  a  work  daj ;  nothing  was  audible 
but  the  pleasant  hum  of  frost,  that  low,  monotonous  sound 
which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  life  and  nature 
can  make  to  absolute  silence.  The  very  wagons  as  thev 
came  down  the  hill  along  the  beaten  track  of  crisp  yellowish 
frost-dust,  glide  along  like  shadows ;  even  May's  bounding 
footsteps,  at  her  height  of  glee  and  of  speed,  fall  like  snow 
upon  snow.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  These  murmuring  cogitations  have  brought  us  up  the 
hill,  and  halfway  across  the  lieht  and  airy  common,  with  its 
bright  expanse  of  snow  and  its  clusters  of  cottages,  whose 
tuit-lires  send  such  ^Teaths  of  smoke  sailing  up  the  air,  and 
diffuse  such  aromatic  fragrance  around.  And  now  comes  the 
delightful  sound  of  childish  voices,  ringing  with  glee  and 
merriment  almost  from  beneath  our  feet.  There  is  a 
shouting  from  the  deep,  irregular  pool,  all  glass  now,  where 
on  two  long,  smooth,  slides,  half  a  dozen  ragged  urchins 
are  slipping  along  in  tottering  triumph.  Half  a  dozen 
steps  bring  us  to  the  bank  Just  above  them,  ^iay  can 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  her  friends,  for  most 
of  the  varlets  are  her  acquaintance.  *  *  But  'come, 
May ! '  and  up  she  springs  as  light  as  a  bird.  The  road  is 
gay  now;  carts  and  post-chaises,  and  girls  in  red  cloaks, 
and  afar  off,  looking  almost  like  a  toy,  the  coach.  It  meets 
us  &st  and  soon.  How  much  happier  the  walkers  look 
than  the  riders,  especially  the  frost-bitten  gentleman,  and 
the  shivering  lady  with  the  invisible  face,  sole  passengers 
of  that  commodious  machine !  Hooded,  veiled,  and  bonneted 
as  she  is,  one  sees  from  her  attitude  how  miserable  she 
would  look  uncovered. 

"  Now  we  have  reached  the  trees, — ^the  beautiful  trees ! 
never  so  beautiful  as  to-day.  Imagine  the  effect  of  a 
straight  and  regular  double  avenue  of  oaks,  nearly  a  mile 
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long,  archiDe  over  bead,  and  dosing  into  perapective,  like 
the  roofs  and  columns  of  a  cathedral,  every  tree  and  branch 
eocmsted  with  the  bright  and  delicate  congelation  of  hoar- 
fiosty  white  and  puie  as  snow,  delicate  and  defined  as 
carved  ivory.  How  beautiful  it  is,  how  uniform,  how 
various,  how  filling,  how  satiating  to  the  mind — above  all, 
how  melancholy !  There  is  a  thrilling  awfulness,  an  intense 
feeling  of  simple  power  in  that  naked  and  colourless 
beauty,  which  falls  on  the  earth  like  the  thoughts  of 
death-^death,  pure  and  glorious  and  smiling — but  still  death, 
Scu^ture  has  always  the  same  effect  on  my  imagination, 
and  punting  never.    Colour  is  life. 

^  We  are  now  at  the  top  of  this  magnificent  avenue,  and 
at  the  top  of  a  steep  emmence  commanding  a  wide  view 
over  four  counties — ^a  landscape  of  snow.  A  deep  lane 
leads  abruptly  down  the  hill;  a  mere  narrow  cart  track, 
sinking  between  high  banks  clothed  with  fern  and  furze, 
and  broom,  crowned  with  luxuriant  hedgerows,  and 
famous  for  their  summer  smell  of  thyme.  How  lovely  these 
banks  are  now — ^the  tall  weeds  and  the  gorse  fixed  and 
stiffened  in  the  hoar-frost,  which  fringes  round  the  bright 
prickly  holly,  the  pendant  foliage  of  the  bramble,  and  the 
deep  orange-leaves  of  the  pollard  oak.  Oh,  this  is  rime  in 
its  loveliest  form !  And  there  is  still  a  berry  here  and  there 
on  the  holly,  'blushing  in  its  natural  coral'  through  the 
delicate  tracery ;  still  a  stray  hip  or  haw  for  the  birds,  who 
abound  always  here.  The  poor  birds,  how  tame  they  are, 
how  sadly  tame !  There  is  the  beautiful  and  rare  crested- 
wren,  that  shadow  of  a  bird,  as  White  of  Selbome  calls  it, 
perched  in  the  middle  of  the  hed^e,  nestling  as  it  were 
amongst  the  cold  bare  boughs,  seeking,  poor  prefty  thing, 
for  the  warmth  it  will  not  find.  And  there,  further  on,  iust 
under  the  bank  by  the  slender  rivulet,  which  still  trickles 
between  its  transparent  fantastic  marg^  of  thin  ice,  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  of  life, — there,  with  a  swifl,  scudding  motion, 
flits,  in  short  low  flights,  the  gorgeous  king-fisher,  its 
magnificent  plumage  of  scarlet  and  blue  flashing  in  the  sun 
like  the  glories  of  some  tropical  bird.  He  is  come  for  water 
to  this  little  spring  by  the  hill  side, — water  which  even  his 
long  bill  and  slender  head  can  hardly  reach,  so  nearly  do 
the  fimtastic  foniia  of  those  garland-like  icy  margins  meet 
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over  the  tiny  Btream  beneath.  It  is  nurelj  that  one  sees  the 
shj  beauty  so  close  or  so  lon^ ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  him  in 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  natural  liberty,  the  only  way 
to  look  at  a  bird.  We  used,  before  we  lived  in  a  street,  to 
fix  a  little  board  outside  the  parlour- window,  and  cover  it 
with  bread  crumbs  in  the  hard  weather.  It  was  quite 
delightful  to  see  the  pretlr  things  come  and  feed,  to 
conquer  their  shyness,  and  do  away  their  mistrust.  First 
came  the  more  social  tribes,  the  robin-redbreast  and  the 
wren,  cautiously  and  suspiciously  picking  up  a  crumb  on 
the  wing,  with  the  little  keen  bright  eye  fixed  on  the 
window :  then  they  would  stop  for  two  pecks ;  then  stay  till 
they  were  satisfied.  The  shyer  birds,  tamed  by  their 
example,  came  next ;  and  at  last  one  saucy  fellow  of  a  black- 
bird— a  sad  glutton,  he  would  clear  the  board  in  two 
minutes — used  to  tap  his  yellow  bill  against  the  window  for 
more.  How  we  loved  the  fearless  confidence  of  that  fine, 
frank-hearted  creature !  And  surely  he  loved  us.  I  wonder 
the  practice  is  not  more  general." 

THAW. 

January  28M. — ^^  We  have  had  rain,  and  snow,  and  firost, 
and  rain  again :  four  days  of  absolute  confinement.  Now  it 
is  a  thaw  and  a  flood ;  but  our  light  gravelly  soil  and  country 
boots,  and  country  hardihood,  will  carry  us  through.  What 
a  dripping,  comfortless  day  it  is !  just  like  the  last  days  of 
November ;  no  sun,  no  sky,  grey  or  blue ;  one  low,  over- 
hanging, dark,  dismal  cloud,  like  London  smoke.  Mayflower 
is  out  coursing,  too.  Never  mind.  Up  the  hill  again! 
Walk  we  must.  Oh,  what  a  watery  world  to  look  back 
upon !  Thames,  Kennet,  Loddon — all  overflowed ;  our 
famous  town,  inland  once,  turned  into  a  sort  of  Venice. 
C.  Park  converted  into  an  island ;  and  a  long  range  of 
meadows,  from  B.  to  W.,  one  huge,  unnatural  lake,  with 
trees  growing  out  of  it.  Oh,  what  a  watery  world ! — ^I  will 
look  at  it  no  longer.     I  will  walk  on. 

''The  road  is  alive  again.  Noise  is  rebem.  Wagons 
creak,  horses  splash,  carts  rattle,  and  pattens  paddle  through 
the  dirt  with  more  than  their  usual  clink.  The  common 
has  its  fine  old  tints  of  green  aiud  brown,  and  its   old 
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TdJiety  of  inliabitants — ^horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
donkejs.  The  ponds  are  unfh)zen,  except  when  some 
melancboly  piece  of  melting  ice  floats  sullenly  on  the 
water ;  aud  cackling  geese  and  gabbling  ducks  have  replaced 
the  sliders  and  skaters.  The  avenue  is  chill  and  dark,  the 
hedges  are  dripping,  the  lanes  knee-deep,  and  all  nature  is 
in  a  state  of  dissolution  and  thaw." 


For  the  reader  curious  in  antiquarian  lore,  we  make 
some  gleanings  from  Mr.  Soane's  learned  and  singular  work, 
the  **  New  .Curiosities  of  Literature." 

Jimuary  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Janixarius,  which 
itself  was  derived  from  Janus,  the  two-faced  God,  who 
looked  both  before  and  behind,  and  hence  was  chosen  by 
Numa  as  typifying  the  New  Year,  that  stood  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  might  thus  be  said  to  look  both 
ways  at  once.  Prior  to  the  time  of  this  monarch  the  Boman 
vear  had  but  ten  months,  and  commenced  with  March ;  but 
lie  added  January  and  February,  making  it  begin  with 
January,  though  the  months  still  retained  their  old 
numerical  designations,  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  Boman  calendar. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Bomulus  should  have  made  the 
year  begin  with  winter,  and  not  with  spring.  Ovid  has 
given  an  ingenious,  though  perhaps  not  a  verv  satisfiictory 
explanation,  through  the  mouth  of  his  God,  tfanus : — "  The 
Winter  Solstice  is  the  first  of  the  new  sun,  and  the  last  of 
the  old ;  the  year  and  the  sun  have  the  same  origin."  It 
mav  be  pennitted  to  us  to  doubt  whether  the  office,  which 
Ovid  himself  has  assigned  to  Janus,  would  not  better  account 
for  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  months  ;  he  was  the 
door-keeper  of  heaven  and  earth.  Jupiter  himself  could  not 
go  in  or  out  unless  he  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  thus  he 
seems  naturally  enough  to  have  been  the  porter,  opening  the 
gates  of  time  to  the  New  Year.  Plutarch,  however,  has 
adduced  other  reasons.  He  firsts  suggests  that  Numa,  who 
was  a  lover  of  peace  and  its  attendant  arts,  might  have 
dedicated  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  Janus,  as  being  a 
God  more  favourable  to  civil  institutions  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  than  to  war ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  more  inclined 
to  believe  Numa  made  this  choice  from  the  fact  that  the  sun, 
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haTing  completed  bis  advance  and  now  retrograding,  tliere  is 
also  a  certam  change  in  nature,  the  nights  being  diminished 
in  duration  and  the  days  increased. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  choose  amongst  these  reasons,  it  seems 
yet  harder  to  saj  whj  the  Christians  should  have  chosen  this 
month  in  the  earlj  ages  as  the  commencement  of  their  year. 
Baroniu8,in  his  Miniyrolo^,Bnp^aeB  that  thej  did  so  beo&use 
about  this  time  Christ  was  bom,  and  by  his  rising  illuminated 
as  it  were  the  world,  till  then  obscured  by  darkness. 

But  though  in  the  first  instance  the  Boman  mode  of 
computation  preyailed,  yet  this  was  far  from  being  fixed  or 
general.  The  New  Year  has  at  different  times  and  places 
commenced  on  Christmas  Day,  «.«.,  the  25th  of  December ; 
on  the  Day  of  the  Circumcision,  ♦.«.,  the  1st  of  January ; 
on  the  Day  of  the  Conception,  «.«.,  the  25th  of  March ; 
and  on  Easter  Day,  or  the  day  of  the  Besurrection ;  nor 
was  it  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  a  g;eneral  rule 
was  adopted. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  month  was  named  Wolfmonai, 
and  Aefter-Tula.  The  first  of  these  names  it  received 
*'  because  people  are  wont  always  in  that  month  to  be  in 
more  danger  to  be  devoured  of  wolves  than  in  any  season 
else  of  the  year ;  for  that  through  the  extremity  of  cold 
and  snow  these  ravenous  creatures  could  not  find  of  other 
beasts  sufficient  to  feed  upon."  It  was  called,  Aefter-Tula^ 
as  being  immediately  after,  or  second  to,  Christmas. 

CmcuMCisioK ;  New  Yeab's  Day. — January  Ist. — 
New  Year's  Day  has  in  all  ages,  and  amon^  all  people, 
been  a  time  of  rejoicing.  Libanius,  the  rhetorician,  has  left 
us  a  vivid  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated 
among  the  Bomans,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  our  New 
Year's  customs  have  come  to  us  from  that  source,  a  brief 
epitome  of  his  amusing  pages  will  scarcely  be  thought 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose. 

He  sets  out  with  informing  us  that  all  men  love  holidays, 
an  assertion  which  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute ;  and  then 
adds,  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  festivals — the  first, 
peculiar  to  families,  the  second,  to  cities ;  the  third,  to 
nations;  and  a  fourth,  common  to  all  the  people  living 
under  the  Boman  empire,  and  which  takes  place  when  the 
dd  year  has  ended,  and  the  new  one  has  begun.    On  the 
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day  before  the  calends  the  whole  city  was  in  a  fcTer  of 
expectation,  and  as  the  evening  advanced  a  jubilee  prevailed 
among  all  daasea,  the  forum  being  crowded  with  people. 
Rnraenta  too  of  all  kinds  might  be  seen  passing  to  and  fro 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  some  for  ornament,  and  others 
fiyr  the  table ;  some  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  others 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich ;  some  amongst  the  wealthv  classes, 
and  others  in  like  manner  among  those  who  had  little  to 
gnre,  but  who  loved  the  old  custom  too  well  to  let  it  pass  by 
imhonoiired. 

But  this  merry-making  by  day  would  seem  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  prologue,  though  a  ver^  jovial  one,  to 
the  revel  that  followed  sunset.  I)eep  in  the  night  all  was 
song  and  dance,  laugh  and  jest,  both  in  the  streets  and  at 
home;  no  one  thought  of  sleeping:  or,  if  any  drowsy 
folks  were  so  inclined  to  offend  agamst  the  laws  of  good 
fellowship,  they  were  quickly  taught  that  the  liberty  of 
rest  and  quiet  was  the  only  liberty  not  allowed  at  such  a 
season.  The  obstreperous  revellers  would  knock  long  and 
loudly  at  their  doors ;  and,  the  more  augry  they  were,  the 
greater  was  the  delight  of  their  tormentors  as  well  as  of  the 
casual  passers-by,  who  thought  the  joke  much  too  good  to  be 
interrupted. 

It  is  probable  that  these  previous^  or » introductory^, 
festivities  were  not  capable  of  much  augmentation,  yet  still 
it  was  with  day-break  that  the  real  business  of  the  season 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  columns  and  porches 
of  the  houses  were  wreathed  with  laurel  or  other  green 
branches,  and  troops  of  gay  companions  might  be  seen,  clad 
for  the  most  part  in  purple,  and  bearing  small  torches, 
who  accompanied  with  acclamations  some  rich  man  on 
horseback  to  the  shiines  and  temples.  Servants  followed 
and  scattered  gold  amongst  the  people,  so  that  a  constant 
scramble  was  kept  up,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all 
parties. 

Having  performed  the  usual  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  they 
then  went  round  to  the  magistrates,  and  bestowed  New 
Tear*s  gifts  npon  their  servants.  But  this  was  all  done 
openly,  the  money  passing  through  the  hands  of  those  in 
office  to  their  subordinates,  and  the  former  kissing  the 
person  to  whom  he  presented  the  intended  gift.    Others 
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imitated  this  example ;  gold  flowed  about  freely  on  all  sides  ; 
and  the  revelry  in  consequence  soon  reached  its  height,  for 
at  a  time  like  tnis  there  were  few  hoarders  amongst  any  class. 
So  ended  the  first  day. 

On  the  second  daj  the  festival  assumed  another  character. 
There  was  now  no  more  exchanging  of  gifts,  people  for  the 
most  part  remaining  at  home,  while  masters  and  servants 
played  promiscuously  at  dice  and  eockal,  all  ranks  being 
tpvelled  for  the  season ;  and,  what  perhaps  the  latter  valued 
as  a  higher  privilege,  they  might  be  drunk  or  lazy  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  punishment. 

On  the  third  day  were  the  chariot-races,  which  produced 
an  agreeable  variety  not  only  by  the  courses  themselves,  but 
by  the  disputes  to  which  they  gave  rise.  The  hippodrome 
was  crowded,  and  in  it,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
people,  were  baths  and  dice-tables,  so  that  night  as  well  as 
daywas  passed  in  riot^ 

The  fourth  day  somewhat  diminished  the  excesses  of  the 
festival,  though  even  the  fifth  did  not  quite  put  an  end  to 
them ;  people  still  continued  lingering  about  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  and  it  was  only  slowly  and  reluctantly  that  they 
at  length  returned  to  their  usual  occupation. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  has  been  recorded  by 
LibaniuB ;  and  it  is  useful  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  New 
Year  festival  of  the  Bomans  being  unquestionably  the  origin 
of  the  same  festival  among  the  eariy  Christians.  That  it 
was  imported  into  Britain  with  the  new  religion  seems 
highly  probable ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Mithraic  worship  of  the  Hindoos  had  a  kindred 
ceremony  in  the  huli,  though  at  a  diflerent  season,  and  that 
there  was  an  undeniable  connection  between  Druidism  and 
the  creed  of  Mithnu  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  at  least 
a  part  of  these  festal  customs  may  have  existed  in  Britain, 
together  with  Druidism,  long  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  us,  though  it  would  be  put  down  by  the 
Bomans  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  upon  their  invasion  of 
the  island.  From  political  motives  they  sought  to  extirpate 
the  Druids,  and  abolish  everything  that  could  serve  to  keep 
the  people  in  mind  of  them ;  for  in  the  ruling  religion  they 
found  uie  most  determined  obstacle  to  all  their  views  of 
eonquest. 
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Whencesoerer  derived,  these  customs  gave  great  offence 
to  the  earlj  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  Christianity  became 
more  firmly  established  and  they  felt  themselves  in  a  position 
to  dictate.  But  though  to  make  the  heathens  abandon  their 
gods  was  comparatively  speaking  an  easy  matter,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  cufferent  thing  when  in  the  sour  and 
jealous  spirit  of  fanaticism  they  took  up  arms  against  the 
popular  amusements.  They  then  found  the  people  much 
more  zealous  for  their  pleasures  than  they  had  been  for  their 
deities.  They  persisted  however;  denouncing  all  such 
observances  in  their  sermons,  and  prohibiting  them  by  their 
canons,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  With  more  zeal  tnan  discretion  they  forbade  the 
decorating  of  houses  with  laurel,  and  made  it  a  capital  sin 
for  men  to  masquerade  in  female  attire,  or  for  women  to 
assume  the  dress  of  men.  Nay,  even  the  cantilena  and  the 
eammeisaiianet — the  public  carolling  and  feasting — were  put 
under  the  ban  ecclesiastic;  and  to  make  their  point  yet 
more  sure,  the  zealous  fathers  ordained  the  observance  of 
a  fast.  For  the  same  reason  the  strensB,  or  New  Year's 
gifts,  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  614, 
which  stigmatised  them  as  diabolical;  but  though  these 
prohibitions  do  not  appear  to  have  done  much  good  at 
the  time,  yet  they  have  taught  us  many  customs  of  which 
we  otherwise  should  most  probably  have  known  little  or 
nothing. 

At  one  time  the  custom  of  New  Tear's  gifts  prevailed 
amongst  all  classes  in  this  countr}%  even  the  sovereigns  both 
giving  and  receiving  them,  though  of  course  their  practice 
was  more  generally  in  the  latter  way.  Nichols  has  given  a 
curious  as  well  as  extensive  list  of  gifts  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  from  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  transcribe  a  few 
items  only  by  way  of  specimen — "  Money  (sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  twenlrv  pounds),  diamonds,  pearls,  petticoats, 
smocks,  garters,  fans,  pots  of  preserves,  marchpanes,  and 
sweet  waters.  The  loyal  donors  of  these  commodities  were 
archbishops,  bishops,  peers,  peeresses,  doctors,  cooks,  and 
even  dustmen,  a  gentleman  of  the  last-named  occupation 
having  presented  her  Majesty  with  *two  boltes  of  Cambrick.' " 
The  practice  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Tonrth,  but  the  only  remains  now  at  court  are  that  '*  tl^ 
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two  cliaplaiiui  in  waiting  on  New  Year*8  Day  have  each  a 
crownpiece  laid  under  their  plates  at  dinner.'*^ 

In  Westmoreland  and  Cumherhmd  a  singular  trace  of  the 
olden  time  is  yet  found  to  linger.  In  these  counties  the  first 
of  January  is  dj  some  odd  process  conyerted  into  a  saint, 
and  termed  Saint  New  Year's  Daj,  much,  we  may  suppose, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  the  journeymen  in  other  places 
haye  their  Saint  Monday.  Early  in  the  morning  common 
people  assemble  with  stangs, — ^that  is,  poles, — and  baskets, 
and  whateyer  unlucky  inhabitant  or  stranger  chances  to 
cross  their  way,  he  is  compelled  to  do  homage  to  their  saint, 
or  submit  to  the  penalty  which  old  custom  has  long  sanc- 
tioned in  all  such  cases  of  disobedience.  If  the  recusant  be 
a  man,  he  is  mounted  astride  the  pole ;  if  a  woman,  she  is 
placed  in  the  basket :  and  either  offender  is  in  this  state 
carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  meny  mob  to  the  nearest 

Eublic-house,  where  sixpence  is  exacted  as  the  price  of 
berty.  With  laudable  impartiality  the  like  penance  is 
inflicted  upon  all  ranks  and  conditions, — ^the  squire  or  the 
parson  bem^  no  more  exempted  from  it  than  their  own 
seryants,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  equality  the  reyellers  will 
allow  of  no  working  on  their  sainf  s  day ;  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  be  as  ime  and  as  joyial  as  themselyes. 

On  the  eye  of  Twelfth  Day,  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
the  farmers,  their  friends,  seryants,  etc.,  all  assemble,  and 
near  six  o'clock  all  walk  together  to  a  field  where  wheat  is 
growing.  The  highest  part  of  the  ground  is  always  chosen, 
where  twelye  smaU  fires  and  one  large  one  are  lighted  up. 
The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge 
the  company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freely  on  these 
occasions.  A  circle  is  formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a 
general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place,  which  you  hear 
answered  from  all  the  yillages  ana  fields  near;  I  have 
myself  counted  fifty  or  sixty  Eies  burning  at  the  same  time, 
which  are  generally  placed  on  some  eminence.  This  being 
finished,  the  company  all  return  to  the  house,  where  the 
goodwife  and  her  maids  are  preparing  supper,  which  on 
this  occasion  is  very  plentiful.  A  large  cake  is  always 
proyided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  After  supper  the 
oompanjr  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to 
the  WBin-house^  where  the  following  ceremonial  is  ob- 
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served :  the  master,  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup 
(generally  strong  ale),  aad  stands  opposite  the  first  or  finest 
of  the  oxen  (fourteen  of  which  I  have  often  seen  tied  up  in 
their  stalls  together),  he  then  pledges  him  in  a  cunous 
toast,  and  the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the 
other  oxen,  addressing  each  by  his  name.  This  beins 
over,  the  large  cake  is  produced  with  much  ceremony,  and 
put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  m  the 
cake ;  he  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head :  if 
he  throws  the  cake  behind,  it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite ; 
if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the  hoosy  *)  the  bailiff  claims 
the  prize.  This  ended,  the  company  all  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  wluch  are  in  the  meantime  locked, 
and  not  opened  till  some  joyous  songs  are  simg.  On 
entering,  a  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity  commences,  and 
reigns  through  the  house  till  a  late,  or  rather  an  early,  hour 
the  next  morning.  Cards  are  introduced,  and  the  merry 
tale  goes  round. 

This  in  Herefordshire  is  called  wassailing ;  and  the  fires, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  are  nothing  else 
than  the  ancient  emblematic  worship  of  the  sun,  the  custom 
remaining  long  after  the  object  of  it  has  been  very  generally 
forgotten.  In  the  same  way  the  pledging  of  the  animals 
in  ale  or  cider  with  strange  toasts,  and  the  emptying  the 
cups  to  each  other,  are  plainly  enough  borrowea  from  the 
libations  of  the  ancients  to  their  rural  deities;  and  we 
find  the  same  custom  at  one  time  prevailed  among  the  Danes. 

The  apple-trees  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  honour,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  county  where  cider  was  in 
so  much  reauest.  In  some  parts  of  Devonshire  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  people  "  to  go  after  supper  into  the  orchard, 
with  a  large  milk-pail  full  of  cider  having  roasted  apples 
pressed  into  it.  Out  of  this  each  person  in  company  takes 
what  is  called  a  clayen  cup — i.e.,  an  earthenware  cup,  full  of 
liquor,  and  standing  under  each  of  the  more  fruitful  apple- 

•  BootT, — derived  firom  the  Anglo4(azon  Baag,  Batig,  or  Botih, — pro- 
pirlj  speaking  lignifiee  a  skUl  for  cowt  or  oxen ;  but  in  the  northern  conntiet, 
to  which  the  use  of  the  word  is  now  confined,  it  is  more  generally  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  stall  where  the  fodder  lies.  Such  is  its  limited  meaning 
in  the  text  aboTe,  where  it  is  spelt  in  a  somewhat  uncommon  &shion ;  I  have 
gioefaUj  found  it  written  and  pronoanced|  hooac 
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trees,  passing  by  those  tliat  are  not  good  bearers,  be 
addresses  it  in  the  following  words : 

Health  to  thee, 

Qood  apple-tree ! 

Well  to  bear  pocket-fulls,  hat-fiillB, 

Peck-fiills,  buahel-bag-fulla. 

And  then,  drinking  up  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the 
rest  with  the  fra^ents  of  the  roasted  apple  at  the  tree. — 
At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a  shout. 

In  Deronshire  a  similar  custom  prevailed,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  bj  a  correspondent  of  the 
bland  Sylvanus  Urban. — "  On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
farmer,  attended  by  his  workmen,  with  a  large  pitcher  of 
cider,  goes  to  the  orchard,  and  there  encircling  one  of  the 
best  among  the  trees,  they  drink  the  following  toast  three 
several  times : 

Here's  to  thee* 
Old  apple  tree  1 
Whence  thou  mayst  bud,  and  whence  thou  majst  blow, 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow  ! 
Hats-full,  caps-full ! 
Bushel — bushel— sacks-full  I 
And  my  pockets  full  too. 
Huzza  1" 

After  this  they  return  to  the  house,  where  they  find  the 
doors  barred,  as  in  Herefordshire ;  only  here  their  admit- 
tance is  made  contingent  upon  their  guessing  what  is  on 
the  spit,  "  which  is  generally  some  nice  uttle  thing  diflScult 
to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him  who  first  names  it." 
Mrs.  Bray,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  same  custom, 
says,  that  "  they  throw  some  of  the  cider  about  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and 
then  formine;  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of 
old,  set  up  their  voices  and  sing  a  song." 

Twelfth-Day  ;  Epiphakt  ;  January  6M. — This  is  called 
Twelfth  Bay  because,  being  the  twelfth  from  the  Nativity, 
it  is  that  on  which  the  Ma£;i  came  out  of  Persia  and  passed 
through  Arabia  into  Bethlehem,  to  offer  homage  to  the  Infant 
in  the  manger.  Collier,  however,  has  given  us  one  of 
Alfred's  laws,  which  seems  to  point  at  another  reason  for 
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this  appellation.  He  sajs,  '*  I  shall  mention  one  law  with 
relation  to  holjdays,  by  virtue  of  which  the  twelve  daw  after 
ike  NatUnty  of  our  Saviour  are  made  holydays.^*  There  is 
certainly  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  that  it  might 
thus  be  named  as  being  the  twelfth  and  finishing  day  of  the 
festiyals. 

In  popular  language  these  Ma^  are  called  the  Three 
Enge  of  Cologne^  the  first  of  them  being  named  Melchior, 
an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  offered  gold  to  our 
Saviour,  as  to  a  kin^,  in  testimony  of  his  regality ;  the 
second,  Jasper,  a  beardless  youth,  who  offered  j^rankincense, 
as  unto  a  Gt)d,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity;  the 
third,  Balthazar,  a  black,  or  Moor,  with  a  large  apreading 
beard,  who  offered  myrrh,  as  to  a  man  that  was  reaay  or  fit 
for  his  sepulchiB,  thereby  signifving  his  humanity.  Their 
skulls,  or  what  is  said  to  be  their  skulls,  are  preserved  as 
reliques  at  Cologne.* 

Let  us  inquire  who  the  Magi  really  were,  and  to  what 
country  they  oelonged. 

Without  entering  into  a  disquisition,  that  must  of  necessity 
be  tedious,  on  the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ancient 
writers  the  Magi  were  Persians,  and  that  in  the  language  of 
their  country  neither  magia  nor  magus  had  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  black  art  as  we  now  understand  it.  In  that 
tongue  the  word  Magus  meant  a  philosopher  and  a  priest,  or 
at  all  events  a  philosopher  who  was  particularly  adaicted  to 
the  study  of  religion ;  and  who  besides  mignt  be, — ^if  he 
was  not,  for  the  most  part — a  royal  counsellor,  a  physician, 
an  astrologer,  and  a  mathematician.  In  fact  they  were  the 
same  in  Persia,  that  the  Brahmins  were  in  India,  the  Druids 
amongst  the  G-auls,  and  the  Philosophers  amongst  the 
Greeks.  We  shall  therefore  the  less  wonder  if  we  find  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  Zoroaster  was  of  their  number,  and 
that  Pythagoras  learnt  his  philosophy  from  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  upon  mere  human  grounds, 
why  the  Persian  Magi,  who  had  a  distinct  faith  of  their  own, 
should  have  travelled  so  far  as  Bethlehem  to  worship  the 

*  In  ^  Qaentin  Dnrward  "  Haynddin  makes  Heinrick  the  ^  honest  **  lance- 
kaecht  &ce  to  the  east,  and  swear  bj  the  Three  Kings  (or  dead  men^  q( 
Colognei  knowing  that  he  cares  for  no  other  oath* 
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future  founder  of  a  jet  unexistent  religion.  Two  circum- 
stances howerer  may  help  to  throw  a  light  upon  this 
difficulty,  and  both  of  them  so  singular  in  themselTes  as  to 
be  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  is  a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster,  and  which  had  even 
reached  the  ancient  Irish,  wherein  we  find  him  predicting  in 
terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  future  birth  of  a  Saviour  and 
its  announcement  by  a  star.  "  He,"  says  Abulpharagius, 
speaking  of  Zoroaster,  or  Zeradusht,  ^*  taught  the  Persians 
the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Christ,  commanding  that  they 
shoidd  bring  him  gifts ;  and  revealed  to  them  that  it  would 
happen  in  the  latter  time  that  a  Virgin  would  conceive,  and 
that  when  her  child  was  bom,  a  star  would  appear  and  shine 
by  day,  in  the  midst  of  which  would  be  seen  the  figure  of  a 
vurgin.  But  you,  my  children,  will  see  its  rising  before  all 
the  nations.  When,  therefore  ye  shall  behold  it,  go  whither 
the  star  shall  guide  ye,  and  adore  the  child,  and  ofier  up  to 
him  your  gifts,  seeing  that  he  is  the  Word,  which  has 
created  the  Heavens." 

The  second  circumstance  alluded  to,  and  scarcely  of  less 
importance  in  the  solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty,  now 
remains  to  be  explained.  The  Magi  nad  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  their  annual  visits  to  Bethlehem  for  the  purpose 
of  worshippmg  in  the  temple  of  Adonis  on  the  24th  of 
December,  at  which  time  similar  religious  rites  were  cele- 
brated throughout  all  the  Mithraic  caves  of  Persia  in  honour 
of  the  birth  of  their  GK>d  lao,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  in  a  cave  on  the  25th  of  December,  to  have  been 

fut  to  death,  and  to  have  risen  on  the  25th  of  March, 
^erhaps  too  we  miss  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  text  by  taking 
it  in  too  literal  a  sense.  Allien  it  is  said  that  the  star  went 
before  the  Ma^,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  light 
actually  preceded  them  as  the  pillar  of  fire  went  before 
the  Israelites.  Any  star  would  naturally  seem  to  be  moving 
before  those  who  followed  in  its  direction ;  and  the  Magi, 
who  were  astrologers  even  more  than  they  were  astronomers, 
had  read  in  his  star  the  birth  of  Christ  as  foretold  in  the 
prophecy  of  Zoroaster. 

This  day  was  also  csdled  the  Epiphaitt,  that  is  to  say  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Q entiles;  and  by  some  writers, 
though  more  rarely,  the  Thxophaitt,  or  Manifestation  of  the 
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Deiiy.  Lastly,  it  was  termed  BsTHAJnA,  from  a  word 
compounded  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  namelj  n^l  (beih)^  a 
house^  and  ifxdpttPf  to  show  or  to  appear^  "because  he 
i^peared  in  the  house  bj  the  transformation  of  wine  and 
water  " — a  singular  derivation,  but  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Belethus. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  so  important  a  day  in 
the  Christian  calendar  would  not  be  without  its  full  share 
qS  ceremonies^  either  grave  or  &rcical.  These  have  eone 
through  the  usual  routine ;  from  pagan  rites  they  have 
become  Christian  solemnities,  and  m>m  these  again  they 
have  degenerated  into  popular  customs,  which  have  grown 
fidnter  and  fainter  from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  one  day  extinguished.  Of  those  that  still  remain, 
the  drawing  for  king  and  queen  is  the  most  important.  In 
the  olden  tmie  it  was  thus  managed  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  same  custom  prevailed  throughout  the  continent, 
with  more  or  less  variation  in  the  details. — "  Afler  tea  a 
cake  is  produced,  and  two  bowls  containing  the  fortunate 
chances  for  the  different  sexes.  The  host  fills  up  the  tickets, 
and  the  whole  company,  except  the  king  and  queen,  are  to 
be  ministers  of  state,  maids  ol  honour,  or  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Often  the  host  and  hostess,  more  by  design, 
perhaps,  than  accident,  become  the  king  and  queen. 
According  to  Twelfth-Day  law,  each  party  is  to  support  his 
character  till  midnight."  There  was,  however,  at  one 
time,  another  mode  of  electing  their  Twelfth  I^ight 
Majesties,  of  which  this  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption. 
The  cake  was  made  full  of  plums,  a  bean  and  a  pea  being 
mixed  up  amongst  them ;  whoever  upon  the  division  of  it 
got  the  bean,  he  was  acknowledged  for  king ;  whoever  got 
the  pea,  she  was  to  be  queen.  Nothing  can  be  more  graphic 
than  Herrick's  poetical  account  of  this  ceremony : 

TWELFE  NIGHT,  OR  KING  AND  QUEENR 

Now,  now  the  mirth  cornea 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  Beane's  the  king  of  the  iport  here ; 

Beeidee  we  must  know 

The  Pea  also 
Must  revell  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 
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Begin  then  to  chuse, 

(This  night  as  ye  use,) 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here ; 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot. 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  TweWe-day  queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knowne  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here. 

Who  unurged  will  not  drinke 

To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  lambVwooll ; 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  wassaile  a  swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  be  whet  here ; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence 

As  finee  from  offence 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

This  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  in  honour  of  the 
Three  EJngs  of  Cologne ;  but  in  all  probability  owes  its 
origin  to  the  G-reek  and  Boman  custom  of  casting  lots  at 
their  banquets,  for  who  should  be  the  rex  convivii,  or,  as 
Horace  calls  him,  the  arbiter  hibendi.  The  lucky  cast  was 
termed  Venus  or  Basilicus,  and  whoever  threw  it  gave  laws 
for  the  night  to  his  competitors.  The  unlucky  throw  was 
called  canicula  and  chius, 

St.  Distapt's  Day;  EockDay;  January  7th, — St.  Distaff 
is  nothing  more  than  a  jocular  saint  of  the  people's  creation, 
the  rock  being  a  distaff  that  is  held  in  the  hand,  from 
which  the  wool  is  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below.  It  would 
appear  from  Herrick*s  little  poem  on  the  subject  that  the 
men  now  amused  themselves  with  burning  the  flax  and 
tow  of  the  women,  who  in  requital  dashed  pails  of  water 
over  them. 
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ST.  DISTAFFS  DAY,  OR  THE  MORROW  AFTER  TWELFTH  DAYv 

Partly  worke  and  partly  play. 
Ye  must  on  St  Distaff's  Day ; 
From  the  plough  some  free  your  teame^ 
Then  come  home  and  fother  them. 
If  the  maids  a  spinning  goe, 
Bume  the  flax  and  fire  the  tow; 
•  •  *  •  • 

Bring  in  pailee  of  water  then. 

Let  tibe  maids  bewash  the  men. 

Give  St  Distaff  all  the  right 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good  night ; 

And  next  morrow  every  one 

To  his  own  vocation. 

Ploxtoh  Moin)AY ;  the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Night. 
• — ^This  day  is  more  peculiarly  the  ploughman's  holiday,  for 
though  Tusser  says : 

Plough  Monday  next,  after  that  Twelfthtide  is  past. 
Bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last, 

yet  it  is  plain  from  the  custom  of  the  Stot  Fhugh,  White 
Flou^h,  or  Fond  Plough,  i.e.  JEbol  Fhuah,  that  the  days  of 
merry-making  are  not  yet  over.  It  belongs  to  the  olden 
times  of  papal  supremacy,  and  is  incidentally  noticed  by 
John  Bale  in  his  never-ending  catalogue  of  the  sins 
pertaining  to  Catholicism. 

In  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  appertaining  to  this  day, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  they  varied  much  according  to 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  were  enacted.  Sometimes 
the  sword-dMLce  formed  a  part  of  them,  and  the  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  character-pageants,  the  dancers  in  strange 
attire  dragging  a  plough,  preceded  by  music,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Bessy  *'in  the  grotesque  habit  of  an  old 
woman,  and  the /bo/,  almost  covered  witn  skins,  a  hairy  cap 
on,  and  the  tail  of  some  animal  hanging  firom  his  back.  The 
office  of  one  of  these  characters  is  to  go  about  rattling  a  box 
amongst  the  spectators  of  the  dance,  in  which  he  receives 
their  Httle  donations." 

In  Yorkshire,  "  the  principal  characters  in  this  farce  are 
the  conductors  of  the  plough,  the  plough-driyer  with  a 
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blown  bladder  at  the  end  of  a  stick  bj  waj  of  whip,  the 
fiddler,  a  huge  down  in  female  attire,  and  the  commander- 
in-chie^  Captain  Cauf-Tail^  dressed  out  with  a  cockade  and 
a  genuine  calTs  tiul,  fimtasticallj  crossed  with  various 
coloured  ribbands.  This  whimsical  hero  is  also  an  orator 
and  a  dancer,  and  is  ably  supported  hj  the  manual  wit  of 
the  plough-driver,  who  applies  the  bladder  with  ^eat  and 
sounding  effect  to  the  heads  and  shoidders  of  his  team," 
who  are  ploughmen  harnessed  in  the  place  of  horses  or 
oxen. 

In  some  places  the  ceremony  was  of  a  much  more  simple 
nature.  A  number  of  men, — often  as  many  as  twenty — 
would  be  harnessed  to  a  plough,  and  draw  it  about  before 
the  houses  and  cottages,  when,  if  they  received  the  expected 
gift,  they  would  cry  out,  "  largess,"  and  go  on  again ;  but  if 
refiised  at  any  dfwelling  they  woidd  drive  their  plough 
through  the  pavement  and  raise  up  the  ground  in  m>nt  of 
it.  But  in  other  parts  women  were  harnessed  to  the 
plough,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
when  it  had  a  very  different  meaning,  though  it  doubtless 
had  the  same  origm.  The  maidens  sleeted  for  the  purpose 
were  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  addicted  themselves 
too  much  to  dancing  throughout  the  year,  and  in  this 
guise  they  were  driven  into  Vie  nearest  piece  of  water,  a 
piper  playing  all  the  time  as  he  sat  upon  the  plough. 
^oemus  Auoanus,  who  records  this  Franconisn  mode  of 
treating  the  women,  is  much  puzzled  to  account  for  it, 
except  it  be  that  the  flEur  transgressors  submitted  voluntarily 
to  be  thus  harnessed  and  ducked,  by  way  of  expiating  their 
sins  in  having  been  too  fond  of  holiday  making,  contrary 
to  the  express  inhibitions  of  the  Church.  Another  writer 
tells  much  the  same  story,  with  the  addition  of  a  whip  being 
used  by  the  driver  of  this  female  team,  while  a  man  follows 
the  plough  with  antic  gestures  but  grave  face,  and  sows  the 
furrows  with  sand  or  ashes. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Popish  ori^  of  Plough 
Monday,  and  in  two  customs  yet  to  be  mentioned  we  shall 
Bee  the  undeniable  proofs  of  it.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
plough-light^  maintained  by  the  husbandman  before  some 
image.  It  will  perhaps  be  replied  that  this  was  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  day  itself,  since  for  aught  that 
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appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may  Ixave  btimt  at  other  times ; 
but  allowing  such  to  be  the  case,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  drawing  the  plough  about  the  fire  upon  this  day — a 
custom  evidently  springing  from  the  same  source  as  the 
many  fire-observances  a&e^y  noticed  * 

St.  Agnes'  Day,  January  21. — St.  Agnes,  or  as  it  is 
more  correctly  written,  Hagnes,  was  a  Boman  young  lady, 
of  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  the  misfortune  as  she 
passed  to  and  fro  in  her  daily  visits  to  school  to  be  seen  and 
admired  by  the  son  of  the  city-prefect,  Symphorianus.  As 
she  did  not  choose  to  return  his  passion,  the  angry  lover 
caused  her  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames,  and,  th^  beins 
extinguished  by  her  prayers,  recourse  was  had,  as  was  usufu 
in  all  such  cases,  to  tne  sword ;  and  she  was  elected  into  the 
host  of  saints,  as  was  made  manifest  by  her  appearance  on 
the  eighth  day  after  her  decease.  It  was  then  that  her 
parents,  who  were  praying  at  her  tomb,  beheld  a  choir  of 
virgins  all  radiant  in  shining  garments,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  blessed  Agnes  similarly  attired,  while  at  her  right 
hand  stood  a  lamb  whiter  than  snow.  Hence  she  is 
always  painted  with  a  lamb;  and  yearly  also  on  this  day 
two  are  offered  to  her  by  the  Soman  women,  which  are 
then  placed  in  some  rich  pasture  till  the  time  comes  for 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  the  thirtj-fonrth  chapter  of  Ditss  avo  Pauper  (sig.  e. 
ii.)  ftmongit  the  things  prohibited  by  law — ^"Ledjnge  of  the  plough  about  the 
fire  at  for  gode  begynnjng  of  the  jere  that  thej  ahulde  fare  the  better  alle  the 
jere  followyng,  &c.*'  But,  though  the  form  of  the  rights  might  Tary,  mott 
nations  have  bad  their  sacred  ploughings ;  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Chinese  had  them  beyond  a  question.  The  Athenians  had  three  sacred 
ploughings.  This  custom  of  Plough  Monday  was  kept  up  in  some  parts  of 
Staffordshire  to  within  about  thirty  years,  when  it  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
order  of  Sessions  from  the  so-called  Bullocks  having,  in  one  instance,  driven 
their  ploughshare  too  deeply  into  a  gentleman's  court  and  thrown  down  his 
iron  pallisades,  and  in  another,  the  same  year,  having  come  to  afh«y  with  the 
choleric  master  of  a  country  mansion,  when  they  ploughed  np  his  shrubbery, 
and  he  shot  one  of  them.  Within  ten  years  they  have  been  seen  in  Notting- 
hamshire, where  they  were  an  inoffensive  show,  suddenly  making  their 
appearance  before  the  break£ut-room  windows,  a  quaint  bit  of  mediavml  life, 
leaping  about  in  parti-coloured  garments,  the  mostfiuthful  repretentation  of  the 
costume  of  the  middle  ages,  although  the  material  waiof  the  commonest  kind, 
and  the  fttbricators  were  mere  peasants,  totally  uncomdous  of  the  antiquity 
and  poetic  significance  of  their  attire.  This  proves  how  strong  a  hold  these 
■ndent  customs  have  on  the  popular  mind. 
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Bheep-Bhearing,  when  they  are  dipt,  and  their  wool  woven 
bj  some  dexterous  hana  into  an  archiepiscopal  pall  or 
^llium. 

If  saints  and  saints'  days  were  not  things  altogether 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  reason,  we  might  wonder  how  so 
bitter  an  enemy  to  the  marriage  state,  as  far  as  concerned 
herself,  should  ever  be  induced  to  reveal  to  curious  maids 
and  bachelors  the  forms  of  their  future  partners  in  wedlock. 
Yet  so  it  was.  "  On  St.  Agnes  night,"  says  Aubrey,  "  take 
a  row  of  pins  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another, 
saying  a  pater-nosier  or  our  father^  sticking  a  pin  in  your 
sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry." 
Easting  however,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a 
requisite  part  of  the  ceremony,  or  perhaps  if  this  were 
observed  tne  pin-sticking  might  be  dispensed  with.  Thus, 
in  the  old  comedy  of  "  Cupid's  Whirligig,"  the  alderman's 
daughter  Nan  tens  her  firiend,  that  she  could  find  in  her 
heart  '*  to  pray  nine  times  to  the  moone,  and  fast  three  Saint 
Junes'  Eves,  so  that  I  might  bee  sure  to  have  him  to  my 
husband."  So  too  Burton :  "  they'll  give  anything  to  know 
when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many  husbands  they  shall 
have,  by  cromnyomantia,  a  kinde  of  aivination  with  onions 
laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmass  Eve,  or  hj  fasting  on  St,  Aynes* 
Eve  or  night,  who  shall  be  their  first  husband;  or  by 
amphitomantia,  by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c.,  to  bum  the  same." 

We  cannot  close  this  antiquarian  lore  more  agreeably 
than  by  giving  some  portions  of  Keats's  poem  of ''  The  Eve 
ofSt.  A^es":— 

St  AgneB*  Eve  1    Ah,  bitter  chiU  it  wbs  f 
The  owl,  for  aU  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold. 
♦  ♦•♦♦♦ 

They  told  her  how  upon  St  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  firom  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
Ab  supperleas  to  bed  Uiey  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties  lily-white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  deeire. 
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Full  of  this  whim  wu  thoogbtfbl  MadeliiM. 

•  ••«•• 

Out  went  the  taper  m  she  hurried  in. 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonahine  died : 
S&e  doeed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  apirita  of  the  air,  and  Tidona  wide^ 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  1 
But  to  her  hearty  her  heart  waa  yolnble^ 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
Aa  thonc^  a  tonguelesa  nightingale  ahould  swell 
Her  throat  in  Tain,  and  die^  heart-stifledy  in  her  delL 

A  casement  high  and  triple  arched  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageriea 
Of  miita»  and  flowers^  and  bunchea  of  knot-graai^ 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  dcTicei 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tigermoth*a  deep  damasked  wings, 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldriee. 
And  twilight  saints,  witii  dim  emblaiwmmai^ 
A  shielded  'scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 

Fall  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fidr  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon, 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst^ 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint ; 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wiugs,  for  heaven. 

Her  vespers  done 


Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 
In  fancy,  fikir  Si.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  b^iind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 
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SNOW. 


We  live  in  a  land  of  dreams,  in  eootb, 

We  dream  o'er  the  flowers  in  spring  1 
We  dream,  when  the  Areehentng  showers  descend, 

Like  dew  from  an  angel's  wing. 

Who  hath  not  dreamed  in  the  fUling  snow — 

The  soft  and  slombrons  snow. 
That  comes  from  heaven  like  a  dream  of  light, 

Shed  over  the  world  below  1 

Like  the  pore  and  peaceful  thoughts  which  come 

To  the  mild  but  earnest  heart : 
Gentle,  and  noiseless  and  full  of  light 

As  angels*  tears  may  starts 

To  come  to  earth  in  purity, 

Like  all  the  gifts  of  God: 
Tet,  like  our  purest  thoughts  of  hesTen, 

Soon  borrow  the  taint  of  sod. 

The  loveliest  thing  is  soonest  msrred — 

The  purest,  soonest  stained ; 
As  the  sweetest  spirit  earth  e*er  saw. 

By  her  lightest  pang  was  pained. 

Tis  sad  to  see  the  truth  that  comes 

Like  the  Heaven-sent,  stainless  snow. 
Reveal  the  print  of  the  ruthless  foot. 

With  its  soil  of  sin  and  woe. 

But  the  holy  sunshine  comes  to  blaifl^ 

To  renew  the  tarnished  sod; 
To  diffuse  the  gift  of  purity. 

And  call  it  back  to  God. 

The  stains  of  earth  return  to  earth 

As  the  body  returns  to  dust ; 
But  the  snow-mist  soars,  with  ihe  li^t  to  heaven. 

Like  the  soul  on  the  wings  of  trust 

Elizabeih  llABIAinrB  SiXBLDro. 
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thaw,  attended  by  a  south  wind  and  rain,  which  all  at  once 
dissolves  the  snow.  Torrents  of  water  then  pour  from  the 
hills,  every  brook  is  swelled  into  a  large  stream,  which 
rushes  violently  into  the  rivers ;  the  pavement  of  ice  with 
which  they  are  covered,  now  breaks  up  in  every  direction 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  the  floating  masses  dashed 

Xinst  barges  and  bridges,  force  down  every  thing  that 
tructs  their  passage ;  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  unable 
to  carry  off  this  vast  accumulation  of  water ;  it  swells  over 
the  banks,  inundates  the  bordering  fields,  and  sweeps  away 
cattle,  mills,  hay-stacks,  gates,  trees,  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  thins  that  it  reaches ;  the  manure  is  carried  off  from 
the  fields,  high  banks  with  the  trees  upon  them  are  under- 
mined and  give  way,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
incalculable  losses  are  sustained.* 

Muttering,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point, 

Blow  hollow-blustering  from  the  south.    Subdued, 

The  firost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 

Spotted  the  mountains  shine,  looee  sleet  descends 

And  floods  the  country  round.    The  rivers  swell. 

Of  bonds  impatient.    Sudden  ^m  the  hills. 

O'er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 

A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  rush  at  once. 

And  where  they  rush,  the  wide  resounding  plain 

Is  left  one  slimy  waste.  Thomson. 

The  frost,  however,  usually  returns  for  a  time,  when  fresh 
snow  falls,  often  in  great  quantities,  and  thus  the  weather 
alternately  changes  during  most  part  of  this  month. 

Various  signs  of  returning  sprmg  occur  at  different  times 
in  Februaiy.  The  wood-lark,  one  of  our  earliest  and  sweetest 
songsters,  often  renews  his  note  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
month ;  not  long  after,  rooks  begin  to  pair,  and  geese  to  lay. 
The  thrush  and  chaffinch  then  add  to  tne  early  music  of  the 
groves ;  wood-owls  hoot ;  near  the  close  of  the  month 
partridges  begin  to  couple,  and  repair  the  ravages  committed 
on  this  devoted  race  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Gnats 
play  about,  insects  swarm  under  sunny  hedges,  and  some  of 
the  earliest  of  the  butterfly  tribe  make  their  appearance ; 

*  The  reader  ctnnot  fiul  to  remember  that  the  diaattrout  Holm- Frith  flood 
occuned  in  the  Febraaiy  of  1852. 
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far  thougli  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  man]?"  Broecieii  of 
iiue<!t&  peri  si  I  at  the  dose  of  autumn,  yet  eevera!  mdividualsj , 
probably  those  that  emerge  the  latest  from  the  clirvsalia 
elate,  are  ouiy  rendered  torpid  by  the  cold  ;  and  the  mo<Jerate 
warmth  of  a  bright  winter's  day,  ia  sufficient  to  rouse  them 
into  activity* 

As  soon  as  the  earth  is  soffeenedj  moles  go  to  work  m 
throwing^  up  their  hillocks*  Under  some  of  the  largest,  ii 
little  below  the  surfaeo  of  the  ground,  they  make  their  nests 
of  mossi,  in  which  four  or  iive  young  are  found  at  a  time. 
These  animals  feed  on  worms,  beetles,  and  the  rootd  of  plajits. 


They  do  iBuch  mischief  in  gardens,  by  loosening  and  derouring 
flower  root*,  and  in  the  Bel  da  by  rendering  the  surface  of 
the  soil  unequal  by  their  hillocka,  which  obstruct  the  sevthe 
in  mowing-  They  are  ako  accused  of  pierciDg  the  aides  of 
dams  and  canals,  and  letting  out  the  water;  the  strong 
muscles  of  their  fore-feet,  together  with  their  hand-like  form, 
admirably  fit  this  animal  for  swimming ;  and  it  has  lately 
been  observed,  that  in  this  way  moles  pass  from  the  shore  to 
the  little  islands  in  some  of  the  Scotch  lakes* 

Many  plants  emerge  from  under-ground  m  February,  hut 
few  flowers  as  yet  adorn  the  fiekls  and  pastures*  Snow-drops 
ftometimes'fully  of^ened  from  the  beginning  of  the  montb, 

en  peeping  out  amidst  the  snow. 
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Already  now  the  snow-drop  dares  appear, 
The  fixist  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year ; 
As  Flora's  breath  by  some  transforming  power, 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower. 
Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains. 
And  winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins. 

Mbs.  1 

The  elder-tree  discloses  its  flower-buds ;  the  ca 
hazel  become  yery  conspicuous  in  the  hedges ;  ^ 
are  budding  on  the  gooseberry  and  currant-tree 
end  of  the  month ;  and  those  causes  are  now  in 
which  produce  the  springing  of  plants  and  the  r 
vegetable  life. 

The  first  vital  function  in  trees,  after  the  frost  i 
and  the  earth  sufficiently  thawed,  is  the  ascent 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  coi 
inner  hark  of  the  tree,  and  reaching  to  the  extn 
fibres  of  the  roots ;  the  water  thus  imbibed  by 
there  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter 
into  sap,  whence  it  is  distributed  in  great  abunds 
individual  bud.  The  amazing  quantity  of  swec 
provided  for  the  nourishment  of  some  trees,  is  € 
a  prevalent  custom  in  this  country,  of  tapping  t 
the  early  part  of  spring ;  thus  obtaming  from  each 
or  more  of  liquor,  according  to  its  size,  which  i 
into  a  species  of  wine :  the  same  method  is  ali 
in  the  tropical  regions  to  procure  the  favourite  li 
inhabitants,  palm  wine  ;  and  a  similar  custom  is 
the  northern  parts  of  America  with  regard  to 
maple,  the  juice  of  which  boiled  down  yields  a 
eacn  tree  affording  about  three  pounds.  This  gre 
of  nourishment  causes  the  bud  to  swell,  to  ore 
its  covering,  and  to  spread  into  blossoms,  or  leng 
shoot  beanng  leaves.  This  is  the  first  process,  ai 
speaking,  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  springing  or  e 
trees ;  and  in  many  plants,  that  is,  all  those  which 
or  deciduous,  there  is  no  other  process;  thepL 
juices  from  the  earth,  and  in  proportion  to  the  < 
these  juices  increases  in  size:  it  expands  its 
perfects  its  fruit,  and  when  the  ground  is  in 
drought  or  frost  of  yielding  any  more  moisture,  c 
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vessels  of  the  plant  are  not  able  to  draw  it  up,  the  plant 
perishes.  But  in  trees,  though  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
first  process  is  exactly  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  vegeta- 
bles, yet  there  is  a  second  process,  which  at  the  same  time 
that  it  adds  to  their  bulk,  enables  them  to  endure  and  go  on 
increasing  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  second  process  begins  soon  alter  the  first,  in  this  way : 
the  — At  the  base  of  the  foot-stalk  of  each  leaf  a  small  bud  ia 

ve8  gradually  formed;  but  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  leaf 

the  having  exhausted  themselves  in  the  formation  of  the  bud,  are 

ity  unable  to  bring  it  nearer  to  maturity :  in  this  state  it  exactly 

L  of  resembles  a  seed,   containing  witlun  it  the  rudiments  of 

vegetation,  but  destitute  of  absorbent  vessels  to  nourish  and 
»d,  evolve  the  embryo.     Being  surrounded,  however,  by  sap, 

rap,  like  a  seed  in  moist  earth,  it  is  in  a  proper  situation  for 

the  growing ;  the  influence  of  the  sun  sets  m  motion  the  juices 

the  of  the  bud  and  of  the  seed,  and  the  first  operation  in  both 

i  is  of  them  is  to  send  down  roots  a  certain  depth  into  the  ground 

aed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  moisture.    The 

ery  bud  accordingly  shoots  down  its  roots  upon  the  inner  bark 

sap  of  the  tree,  till  they  reach  the  part  covered  b^  the  earth. 

•cm  Winter  now  arriving,  the  cold  and  defect  of  moisture  owing 

in  to  the  clogged  condition  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  cause  the 

\BTt  fruit  and  leaves  to  fall,  so  that  except  the  provision  of  buds 

ted  with  roots,  the  remainder  of  the  tree,  like  an  annual  plant,  is 

Bed  entirely  dead:   the  leaves,  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  gone^ 

the  and  what  was  the  inner  bark,  is  no  longer  organised,  while 

i  in  the  roots  of  the  buds  form  a  new  inner  bark ;  and  thus  the 

;ar-  buds  with  their  roots  contain  all  that  remains  alive  of  the 

^,  whole  tree.     It  is  owing  to  this  annual  renovation  of  the 

ion  inner  hark,  that  the  tree  increases  in  bulk ;  and  a  new  coating 

i^  being  added  every  vear,  we  are  hence  furnished  with  an  easy 

>  a  and  exact  method  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  a  tree  by 

rly  counting  the  number  of  concentric  circles  of  which  the  trunk 

I  of  I  ia  composed.  A  tree,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  is  rather 
lal  I  a  congeries  of  a  multitude  of  annual  plants,  than  a  perennial 
rbs  '  individual.  The  sap  in  trees  always  rises  as  soon  as  the  firost 
of  ifl  abated,  that  when  the  stimulus  of  the  warm  weather  in  the 

QSy  early  spring  acts  upon  the  bud,  there  should  be  at  hand  a 

by  aapply  of  food  for  its  nourishment ;  and  if  by  any  means  the 

he  anp  u  prevented  from  ascending  at  the  proper  time,  the  tree 
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infallibly  perishes.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  occoired 
in  Lonaon,  during  the  spring  succeeding  the  hard  winter  of 
the  year  1794.  The  snow  and  ice  collecting  in  the  streets 
so  as  to  become  very  inconvenient,  they  were  cleared,  and 
many  cartloads  were  placed  in  the  vacant  quarters  of  JfooT' 
fields :  several  of  these  heaps  of  snow  and  frozen  rubbish 
were  piled  round  some  of  the  elm-trees  that  grew  there. 
At  the  return  of  spring,  those  of  the  trees  that  were  not 
surrounded  with  the  snow  expanded  their  leaves  as  usual, 
while  the  others,  being  still  girt  with  a  large  frozen  mass, 
continued  quite  bare;  for  the  fact  was,  the  absorbents  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  the  earth  in  which  the  trees 
stood,  were  still  exposed  to  a  freezing  cold.  In  some  weeks, 
however,  the  snow  was  thawed,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  trees  were  dead,  and  those  few  that  did  produce  any 
leaves  were  sickly,  and  continued  in  a  languishing  state  all 
summer,  and  then  died. 

The  farmer  is  now  impatient  to  begin  his  work  in  the  fields, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  thawed.  He  ploughs 
up  his  fallows,  sows  beans  and  peas,  rye  and  spring  wheat ; 
sets  early  potatoes ;  drains  wet  lands ;  dresses  and  repairs 
hedges ;  lops  trees,  and  plants  those  kinds  that  love  a  wet 
soil,  such  as  poplars,  alders,  and  willows. 

Of  all  our  native  birds,  none  begins  to  build  so  soon  as 
the  raven :  by  the  latter  end  of  this  month  it  has  generally 
laid  its  eggs  and  begun  to  sit.  The  following  anecdote, 
illustrative  of  its  attachment  to  its  nest,  is  related  by  Mr. 
White  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Selboume  :''— " In  the 
centre  of  this  grove  there  stood  an  oak,  which,  though 
shapely  and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a  large 
excrescence  about  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this  a  pair 
of  ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for  such  a  series  of  years, 
that  the  oak  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  raven- 
tree.  Many  were  the  attempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths 
to  get  at  this  eyry ;  the  difficulty  whetted  their  inclinations, 
and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  much 
in  their  way,  and  was  so  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the 
most  daring  lads  were  awed,  and  acknowledged  the  under- 
taking to  be  too  hazardous.  So  the  ravens  built  on,  nest 
upon  nest,  in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  in 
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wbicli  the  wood  was  to  be  levelled.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
Pebnuurj,  when  those  birds  usually  sit.  The  saw  was 
q^ed  to  the  butt,  the  wedges  were  inserted  into  the 
openine,  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  beetle 
and  mfSlct,  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fisdl,  but  still  the  dam  sat 
onu  At  last,  when  it  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  from  her 
nest;  and  though  her  parental  affection  deserr^  a  better 
&te,  was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought  her 
dead  to  the  ground." 

Of  the  raven,  Stanley  says,  in  his  interesting  work  tm 
birds — "With  us  the  raven  may  be  called  the  herald  of 
the  year;  for  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  January,  if  the 
weather  be  mild,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  bejnnning  of 
February,  some  faithM  pair  (for  the  union  of  male  and 
female  is  for  life)  may  be  seen  looking  into  the  state  of 
their  nursery  tenement,  usually  constructed  on  the  upper 
and  most  iuaccessible  branching  forth  of  some  high  tree, 
where  they  have  been  known  to  build  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  most  ancient  chronicler  of  the  parish." 

Mr.  Knox,  in  his  "  Ornithological  Eambles  in  Sussex," 
gives  a  long  and  most  interesting  account  of  a  pair  of  ravens, 
whose  motions  and  operations  he  seems  to  have  watched 
very  narrowly.  He  says,  speaking  of  Petworth  Park,  after 
describing  the  untimely  fate  of  one  pair  of  birds  which  had 
built  in  that  locality,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
ignorant  keeper — "Years  passed  away,  and  the  raven 
continued  unknown  in  this  part  of  West  Sussex,  until  one 
day  in  March,  1843,  when,  nding  in  the  park  near  a  clump 
of  tall  old  beech  trees,  whose  trunks  had  been  denuded  by 
time  of  all  their  lower  branches,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  never-to-be-mistaken  croak  of  a  raven,  and 
the  loud  chattering  of  a  flock  of  jackdaws. 

''  I  soon  perceived  that  these  were  the  especial  objects  of 
his  hatred  and  hostility ;  for  after  dashmg  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  executing  several  rapid  movements  in  the  air,  he 
succeeded  in  effectually  drivmg  them  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  nest.  "During  this  manoeuvre,  the  superior 
sise  of  the  raven  became  more  apparent  than  when  viewed 
alone,  and  his  power  of  flight  was  advantageously  exhibited 
by  comparison  with  that  of  his  smaller  congeners.  The 
lattefi  indeed,  seemed  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
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him,  in  point  of  size,  that  starlings  do  to  rooks,  when  seen 
together.  The  raven's  nest  was  placed  on  a  fork,  in  the 
very  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  of  these  trees,  while  their 
hollow  trunks  were  tenanted  hj  a  numerous  colony  of 
jackdaws.  Some  of  the  holes  through  which  these  entered 
were  so  near  the  ground,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
them  when  on  horseback,  while  others  were  situated  at  a 
much  greater  height.  These  conducted  to  the  chambers  in 
which  the  nests  were  placed,  and  which  were  generally  &r 
removed  firom  the  external  aperture,  by  which  the  oirds 
entered  their  tower-like  habitation.  On  thrusting  my  whip 
upwards  into  many  of  these  passages,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  touch  the  further  extremity,  while  a  few  cavities  of  smaller 
dimensions  were  within  reach  of  my  hand,  and  contained 
nests,  constructed  of  short,  dry  sticks,  some  of  which  were 
incomplete,  while  in  others  one  or  two  eggs  had  been 
deposited.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  place  on  foot, 
provided  with  a  spyglass,  for  the  purpose  of  observation. 
On  my  arrival,  I  foimd  that  the  ravens  were  absent,  and 
that  the  jackdaws,  availing  themselves  of  this,  had  congre- 
gated in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  as  busily  employed 
about  their  habitations  as  a  swarm  of  bees  ;  some  carrying 
materials  for  the  completion  of  their  frail  and  yet  unfinished 
nests,  others  conveying  food  to  their  mates,  and  all  appa- 
rently making  the  most  of  their  time,  during  the  absence  of 
their  tormentors.  There  being  no  cover  or  brushwood  at 
hand,  and  the  branches  being  yet  leafless,  I  was  unable  to 
conceal  myself  effectually, ;  but  having  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  containing  their  nest,  I  awaited  the  return  of 
the  ravens.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  return  of 
the  male  bird,  and  1  was  first  made  aware  of  his  approach 
by  the  consternation  it  appeared  to  spread  among  the 
jackdaws.  Like  most  animals  under  similar  circumstances, 
when  conscious  of  the  approach  of  danger,  they  rapidly 
collected  their  forces  on  a  single  tree,  keeping  up  all  the 
time  an  incessant  chattering,  each  bird  shifting  his  position 
rapidly  from  bough  to  bough,  while  the  raven,  who  held 
some  food  in  his  beak,  satisfied  himself  on  this  occasion 
with  two  or  three  swoops  into  the  terrified  crowd,  and 
having  routed  the  mob,  he  approached  the  tree  in  which  his 
nest  was   placed.     Before   arriving  there,    however,    he 
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efideatir  became  aware  of  my  presence,  and  dioppmg  his 
prey,  wmch  proved  to  be  a  rat,  he  ascended  into  the  air  to 
a  great  height  in  circular  gyrations,  after  the  manner  of  a 
fiikon,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  consort ;  and  the 
two  birds  continued  to  soar  oyer  my  head  while  I  remained 
tiiOTS,  uttering  not  only  their  usual  hoarse  croak,  but  also 
an  eztraordinuy  sound,  resembling  the  exclamation,  *  Oh!* 
loudly  and  clearly  ejaculated.  At  first  I  could  hardly  per- 
■luide  mjrself  that  it  proceeded  from  the  throat  of  either  of 
the  ravens,  but  my  doubt  was  soon  dispeUed,  for  there  was 
no  human  being  within  sight ;  and  after  carefiilly  examining 
one  of  the  biros  for  some  time  with  my  glass,  I  observed 
that  each  note  was  preceded  by  an  opening  of  the  beak,  the 
distance,  of  course,  preventing  sight  and  sound  firom  being 
exactly  simultaneous." 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Sjiox  verbatim  through  the  whole 
of  his  interesting  narrative,  but  must  give  the  remainder 
of  it  in  a  more  condensed  form.  The  following  year,  it 
appears,  the  pair  of  birds  changed  their  retreat  from  the 
beech-grove  to  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs  in  the  same  part, 
where  their  nest  was  invaded  by  a  truant  school-boy,  who 
bore  away  in  his  satchel  the  four  "squabs"  which  it  con- 
tained. The  watchful  naturalist  discovered  the  loss  of  the 
parent  birds,  and  after  awhile  traced  out  the  depredator, 
and  got  possession  of  the  fledgelings  in  a  half-starved  state ; 
these  it  was  determined  to  bring  up  by  hand;  and  the 
operation  of  clipping  was  already  performed  upon  three  of 
them,  when  the  idea  occurred  that  the  restoration  of  the 
remaining  perfect  bird  to  the  nest  might  have  the  efiect  of 
attracting  the  old  ones  back  to  their  now  deserted,  because 
empty  home.  The  experiment  was  tried  and  proved  suc- 
cessful, and,  in  the  words  of  the  pleased  narrator,  "  the 
young  bird  was  safely  reared ;  the  ravens  have  since  brought 
up  several  families  in  the  same  nest." 

Gilbert  White  has  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of 
the  raven,  which  he  says  "  must  draw  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  incurious,"  although  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  alluded  to  elsewhere.  ^'They  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  striking  and  cufBng  each  other  on  the  wing  in  a 
kbd  of  playfid  skirmish ;  and  when  thev  move  from  one 
place  to  anotheri  firequently  turn  on  their  backs  with  a  loud 
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croak,  and  seem  to  be  falling  to  the  ground.  When  this 
odd  gesture  betides  them  they  are  scratching  themselves 
with  one  foot,  and  thus  lose  the  centre  of  gravity."  Much 
more  might  be  written  about  this  grave,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  even  of  the  present  day,  pretematurally  cunning  bird, 
the  feathered  soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the 
oracular  voice  of  the  future  to  the  Scandinavian  nations,  the 
harbinger  of  evil  and  of  death,  the  bird  of  night  and  of 
witchcraft,  the  grim  watcher  by  the  gibbet,  where  swing  the 
bones  of  the  murderer,' that  amid  the  pauses  of  the  night 
wind,  as  it  howls  and  whistles  over  the  lonely  moor,  croaks 
ominous,  and,  as  Malone  says  in  **  The  Jew  of  Malta," — 

Doth  shake  contagion  from  his  sable  wings. 

As  the  raven  may  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  spring 
among  birds,  so  may  the  lesser  celandine  be  called  spring's 
harbinger  among  flowers.  See  how  Wordsworth  welcomes 
her. 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets 

Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story  : 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  little  celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  fiir 

For  the  finding  of  a  sU^r ; 

Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 

Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout  ; 
Fm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow, 

Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  flower  !     Fil  make  a  stir. 
Like  a  great  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  elf 

Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself; 

Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 

I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low. 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 

Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know ;  « 

Thou  hast,  now,  go  where  I  may. 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 
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Ere  a  leftf  is  on  a  bush. 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 

Has  a  thought  about  its  nest, 

Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  th^  glossy  breast 

Like  a  careless  Prodigal : 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun. 
When  we've  little  warmth  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood, 
TraTel  with  the  multitude ; 
Never  heed  them,  I  aver 

That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager, 

Who  Btirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home ; 
Spring  is  coming,  thou  art  come  ! 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood, 

Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 

In  the  lane — there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  meau  it  be, 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befal  the  yellow  flowers, 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours  ! 
Buttercups  that  will  be  seen, 

Whether  we  will  see  or  no; 
Others  too  of  lofty  mien ; 

They  have  done  as  worldlings  do^ 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  celandine ! 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth. 
Scorned  and  slighted  upon  earth  : 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 

Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing. 
Singing  at  my  heart's  command, 

In  the  lanes  my  thoughts  pursuinj^ 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love ! 

We  have  giren  the  first  flower  and  bird  harbingers  of 
ipring,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  insect  world,  and  we  shall 
^d  the  ^;nat  among  the  earliest  heralds  of  the  season  ;  nor 
)n  our  little  search  after  him  can  we  follow  a  better  guide 
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than  our  fayourite  author  of  the  ''  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,** 
as  he  takes  a  stroll  through  an  oak  wood  on  a  quiet  sunshiny 
morning  of  this  month. 

**  This  wood,"  sajs  he, ''  till  lately,  was  an  assemblage  of 
the  most  ancient  standing;  but  is  now  composed  almost 
wholly  of  comparatiye  ups^rts  exulting  in  their  vigorous 

life  over  the  truncated  stumps  below  them A 

sprinkle  of  snow,  crisp  and  glittering,  slightly  veiled  the 
wood-tracks ;  and  as  we  trod  them,  we  heard  not  a  sound 
but  the  brittle  gems  breaking  on  the  spangled  pathway. 
Our  spirits  were  so  light,  our  blood  danced  so  briskly,  our 
heart  glowed,  like  our  feet,  so  warmly,  and  rose  so  tiumk- 
fuUy  to  the  Gireat  Source  of  all  things,  calm  and  bright  and 
beautiful,  that  we  longed  for  something  animate  to  join  us 
in  our  homage  of  enjoyment.  The  wish  was  harcQy  con- 
ceived ere  it  was  accomplished;  for  on  passing  beneath  a 
canopy  of  low,  interlacing  branches,  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves making  one  with  a  company  oi  gnats,  dancing,  though 
more  mutely,  quite  as  merrily  as  they  could  possibly  have 
footed  it  on  the  balmy  air  of  a  summer^s  eve.  Their  appear- 
ance was  welcome  to  our  eyes,  not  as  flowers  in  Mav,  but  as 
flowers  in  February ;  and  we  sate  down  on  one  of  the  oaken 
stumps  hard  by,  to  watch  their  evolutions.  Mazy  and  intri- 
cate enough,  in  sooth,  they  seemed ;  yet  these  light-winged 
figurantes,  little  as  one  might  think  it,  would  seem  to  have 
'  measure  in  their  mirth,'  ay,  and  mathematics  too ;  for  it 
is  stated  as  a  fact,'  that  no  three  of  these  dancers  can  so 
place  themselves  that  lines  joining  their  point  of  position 
shall  form  either  more  or  less  than  two  right  angles.  The 
set  upon  which  we  had  intruded  was  an  assemblage  of  those 
Tipuudan  or  long-legged  gnats,  which  have  been  named 
tetUtales ;  we  suppose,  because  by  their  presence  in  winter 
they  seem  to  tell  a  tale  of  early  spring,  belied  by  the  bitter 
east,  which  often  tells  us  another  story  when  we  turn  from 
their  sheltered  saloon  of  assembly. 

In  this  single  instance,  however,  these  are  not  the  only 
tell-tales  of  their  kind ;  for  quite  as  common,  at  the  same 
season,  are  some  other  parties  of  aerial  daiicers,  one  of 
which  we  fell  in  with  soon  after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the 

*  In  Darlej't  "Oeometricd  Companion.'* 
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Int.  These  were  tiny  sylphs,  with  black  bodies  and  wingft 
of  anow-white  gauze,  and  like  *  choice  spirits  black,  white, 
and  grey,'  for  tney  wore  plumes  of  the  latter  colour,  they 
were  greeting  the  quiet  young  year  with  mirth  and  reydiy ; 
and  fSat  over  a  firozen  pool,  whose  icy  presence  one  would 
have  fiuicied  quite  enough  for  their  instant  annihilation. 
But  ihoueh  warmed  by  exercise,  these  merry  mates  care  so 
fitUe  for  tne  cold  without,  they  are  glad  enough,  when  ocea- 
skni  aenres,  to  profit  by  the  shelter  of  our  windows.  In  ours, 
we  often  watch  them ;  and  you,  good  reader,  had  better  seek 
fixrthem  unless  you  would  miss  the  sight  of  as  pretty  and 
elegant  a  little  creature  as  anyone  could  desire  to  look  at  on 
a  fme  summer's,  much  more  winter's,  day. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  plumes  of  these  winged  revellers, 
black,  white,  and  grey,  which  dance  in  the  air  as  merrily  as 
the  Quaker^s  wife  in  the  song;  but  here  be  it  observed  that 
our  gnats'  wives,  with  real  Quaker-like  sobriety,  rarely,  if 
ever,  dance  at  all,  and  never  by  any  accident  wear  feathers. 
They  may  do  work,  as  we  shall  perhaps  discover  by  and  by ; 
but  as  for  plumes,  in  poetic  porase,  *  feathered  antlers/ — 
in  scientific,  *  pectinate  antenna/  these  are  decorations  of 
vanity  exclusively  confined  among  all  gnats  to  the  masculine 
gender.  Qnats  balls,  therefore,  contrary  to  usual  custom, 
are  made  up  of  beaux. 

Tis  meiry  in  the  hall  when  beards  wag  all, 

says  the  morose  proverb,  steeped  in  the  boozing  barbarism  of 
days  gone  by;  and  these  ungallant  flies  womd  seem  still 
to  thmk  it  merry  in  the  air  when  their  dames  are  not 
there  .... 

Though  courting  the  winter's  gleam,  everybody  can  tell 
that  gnats  by  no  means  hide  their  heads  with  the  summer 
sun,  for  they  seem  to  rejoice  at  his  setting  as  much  as  at  his 
rising, — in  his  absence  as  well  as  in  his  presence.  In  short, 
at  every  hour,  as  at  every  season,  'Damez  toujaun*  seems 
their  motto :  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  and  round  about,  in 
the  morning,  noon,  and  evening^  of  our  day,  as  in  the 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  of  their  own  existoice.  ' 

**  Bat  stay !  here  we  are  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  dance, 
nay,  at  the  end  of  our  dancers'  lives,  without  having  said  a 
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word  about  their  begmniD|^.  Well,  we  have  nothing  fop  it 
but  to  go  backwards,  jumping  over  the  steps  already  made, 
up  to  the  premier  pas,  our  aerial  performers'  birth  and 
parentage.  Everybody,  we  conclude,  has  a  general  notion 
concerning  the  passage  of  a  butterfly  through  the  successive 
stages  of  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  winged  flatterer.  Then, 
only  let  it  be  Dome  in  mind  that  all  perfect  insects  have 
passed  through  three  states  corresponding,  though  not 
similar,  which  are  yclept  by  entomologists  those  of  larva, 
pupa,  and  imago. 

I^ow  for  the  commencement  of  the  gnat's  life  of  buoyancy, 
which  commences  in  the  water.  Man  has  been  believed  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity  to  have 

Leftrn'd  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail. 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  rising  gale; 

but  he  might  also  have  taken  a  first  lesson  in  boat-building 
from  an  object  common  in  almost  every  pond,  though, 
certainly,  not  so  likely  to  attract  attention  as  the  sailing 
craft  of  that  bold  mariner,  the  little  Argonaut.  This  object 
is  a  boat  of  eggs,  not  a  boat  egg-laden ;  nor  yet  that  witches' 
transport,  an  egg-shell  boat^  but  a  buoyant  life-boat, 
curiously  constructed  of  her  eggs  by  the  common  gnat. 
How  she  hepna  and  completes  her  work  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  cunous  enough  and  wakeful  enough  to  repair  by 
five  or  six  in  a  morning  to  a  pond  or  bucket  of  water  fre- 
quented by  gnats.  The  boat  itself,  with  all  we  are  going  to 
describe,  and  all  we  have  depicted  fit)m  the  life  may  be  seen  at 
home,  and  at  all  hours,  within  the  convenient  compass  of  a 
basin  filled  from  an  adjacent  pond.  When  complete^  the 
boat  consists  of  from  250  to  350  eggs,  of  which,  though  each 
is  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water,  the  whole  compose  a  struc- 
ture perfectly  buoyant — so  buoyant  as  to  float  amidst  the 
most  violent  agitation.  What  is  yet  more  wonderful,  though 
hollow,  it  never  fills  with  water ;  and  even  if  we  push  it  to 
the  bottom  of  our  mimic  pool,  it  will  rise  unwetted  to  the 
surface.  This  cunning  craft  has  been  likened  to  a  London 
wherry,  being  sharp  and  hi^h  fore  and  aft,  convex  below, 
concave  above,  and  always  floating  on  its  keeL  In  a  few 
days  each  of  the  numerous  lives  within,  having  put  on  the 
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tbpe  of  A  gttib  or  larra,  issoea  from  the  lower  end  6f  its 
own  flsBk-Bhaped  egg ;  but  the  empty  shdls  oontintiiiie  still 
afcteehed,  the  Doat  remains  a  boat  tall  xeduced  by  weather  to 
a  wreck. 

Iliere  let  ns  leaye  it,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the 
cnWy  after  he  has  left  his  cabin,  which  he  quits  in  rather  a 
singiilar  manner,  emerging  tlurough  its  bottom  into  the 
water.  Happily,  however,  he  is  l^m  a  swimmer  and  can 
take  his  pleasure  in  his  native  element,  poising  himself  near 
its  warbce  head  downwards,  tail  upwards.  Wny  chooses  he 
tUa  strange  position  ?  Just  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
tather  preifer,  when  taking  a  dabble  in  the  waves,  to  have 
our  heads  above  water,  for  the  convenience,  namely,  of 
reoeiying  a  due^  supply  of  air,  which  the  Uttle  swimmer  in 
qneetion  sucks  in  torough  a  sort  of  tube  in  his  tail.  This 
breathing  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  tail  itself,  serves  also  for 
a  buoy,  and  both  end  in  a  sort  of  funnel,  composed  of  hairs 
arranged  in  a  star-like  form,  and  anointed  with  an  oil  by 
which  they  repel  water.  When  tired  of  suspension  near  the 
snr&ce,  our  little  swimmer  has  onlv  to  fold  up  these 
divergent  hairs,  and  plump  he  sinks  down  to  the  Dottom. 
He  goes,  however,  providea  with  the  means  of  re-ascension — 
a  globule  of  air,  wnich  the  oil  enables  him  to  retain  at  his 
funnel's  ends,  on  re-opening  which  he  again  rises  whenever 
the  &ncy  takes  him.  But  vet  a  little  while,  and  a  new  era 
arrives  in  the  existence  of  this  buoyant  creature ; — buoyant 
in  his  first  stage  of  larva,  in  his  second  ofpwoa  he  is  buoyant 
still.  Yet,  in  resemblance,  how  unlike !  But  latelv  topsy- 
turvy, his  altered  body  first  assumes  what  we  should  call  its 
natural  position,  and  he  swims,  head  upwards,  because 
within  it  there  is  now  contained  a  different,  but  equally 
curious,  apparatus  for  inhaling  the  atmospheric  fluid.  Sieated 
behind  his  nead  arises  a  pair  of  respirators,  not  very  much 
unlike  the  aural  appendages  of  an  ass,  to  which  they  have 
been  compared ;  and  through  these  he  feeds  on  air,  requiring 
no  grosser  aliment.  At  his  nether  extremity  there  expandS 
a  fish-like,  finny  tail,  by  help  of  which  he  can  either  float  or 
strike  at  pleasure  tlm)ugh  tne  water. 

Thus  passes  with  our  buoyant  pupa  the  space  of  about  a 
week;  and  then  another,  and  a  more  important  change 
cornea*  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream/    With  the  gradual 
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development  of  Buperior  organs,  the  little  spark  of  sensitiTity 
within  seems  awaKened  to  a  new  desire  to  rise  upwards. 
Fed  for  a  season  upon  air,  the  insect's  desires  seem  to  have 
grown  aerian. 

While  a  noon-daj  sun  is  warm  upon  the  water,  as  yet  his 
natiye  element,  he  rises  to  the  surface,  and  ahove  it,  elevating 
both  head  and  shoulders,  as  if  gasping  for  the  new  enjoy- 
ments which  await  him.  His  breast  swells,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sweet  anticipation;  his  confining  corslet  bursts;  and 
the  head — not  that  which  has  played  its  part  on  the  stage  of 
being  now  about  to  close,  but  another — all  plumed  and 
decorated  for  a  more  brilliant  theatre,  emerges  through  the 
rent,  followed  by  the  shoulders  and  the  filmy  wings  which 
are  to  play  upon  the  air.  But  have  a  care,  my  little  debu- 
tant !  Thou  art  yet  upon  the  water ;  an  unlucky  somerset 
would  wet  thy  still  soft  and  drooping  pinions,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  flight.  Now  is  thy  critical  moment — hold 
thee  steady — lose  not  thy  perpendicular,  or — but  why  fear 
we  for  the  little  mariner  ?  He  who  clothes  the  lily  and 
feeds  the  sparrow,  has  provided  him  support  in  this  his 
hour  of  peril.  The  stiff  covering  of  his  recent  form,  from 
which  he  is  struggling  to  escape,  now  serves  him  as  a  life- 
boat, the  second  to  which  he  will  owe  his  safety.  His 
upright  body  forms  its  mast  as  well  as  sail;  and  in  the 
breeze  now  rippling  the  water,  he  is  wafted  rapidlv  along. 
He  will  assuredly  be  capsized  from  press  of  sail,  fiut  see, 
he  has  acquired  by  this  time  other  helps  to  aid  his  self- 
preserving  efforts.  His  slender  legs,  hitherto  hung  pendant, 
now  feel  ror  and  find  the  surface  of  the  pool.  His  boat  is 
left  behind,  and,  still  endowed  with  an  aquatic  power,  he 
stands  a  moment  on  the  water,  then  rises  buoyant,  a 
winged  inhabitant  of  air ! " 

Such  is  the  wonderful  history  of  a  common  despised  gnat, 
to  our  eyes  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  m3rriad  forms  of 
creation ;  yet  who  can  read  it  without  feeling,  in  the  some- 
what altered  words  of  Christ  himself:  "  If  God  thus  careth 
for,  and  hath  thus  endowed  the  gnat,  how  much  more  will 
He  not  care  for  you,  oh  ye  of  little  fkith ! 


As  January  is  proverbially  the  coldest  month  of  the  year, 
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larj  the  wettest ;  and,  by  way  of  clumgt,  sfteor  we 
ed  over  the  first  harbingers  of  spring,  we  shall  most 
t  with  one  of  the  lingering  fei^uies  of  winter  in 

A  GREAT  THAW. 

is  a  lack  of  comfort  felt  eyerjwhere.  In  real  winter 
te  clear  frosty  air  sharply  saluted  the  &oe  by  d^^ 
ed  to  the  eye  at  night  a  scene  of  pure  and  subUjoie 
in  the  lofty  and  intensely  blue  sky,  eUtterinffwiCh 
A  stars,  or  irradiated  with  the  placaa  moon.  There 
e  of  vigour,  of  elasticity,  of  freshness  about  yon, 
B  it  welcome ;  but  now,  most  commonly,  by  day 
t,  the  sky  is  hidden  in  impenetrable  vapour ;  tlie 
>dden,  and  splashy,  and  wet;  even  the  fire-side 
scape  the  comfortless  sense  of  humidify.  Every- 
tents  to  the  eye,  accustomed  so  long  to  the 
of  clear  frosts,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  snow,  a 
soiled  aspect.  All  things  are  dripping  with  wet : 
)on  the  walls  like  a  heavy  dew ;  it  penetrates  into 
s  and  wardrobes  of  your  warmest  chambers ;  and 
rpriscd  at  the  unusual  dampness  of  your  clothes, 
:s,  and  papers ;  and,  in  short,  almost  everything 
ccasion  to  examine.  Brick  and  stone  floors  are 
reus  things  for  thinly  clad  people  to  stand  upon. 
tree,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  damps  of  this  montii, 
n  various  ways,  may  be  attributed  not  a  few  of 
coughs,  and  consumptions,  so  prevalent  in 
Pavements  are  frequently  so  much  elevated  by 
Ion  of  the  moisture  beneath,  as  to  obstruct  the 
d  shutting  of  doors  and  gates ;  and  your  gravel- 
nble  saturated  sponges.  Abroad,  the  streets  are 
h  muddy  water,  and  slippery  with  patches  of  half* 
and  snow,  which  strikes  through  your  shoes  in  a 

ses,  and  all  objects  whatever,  have  a  dirty  and 
9  aspect ;  and  clouds  of  dim  smoky  baae  never 
vhole  dispiriting  scene.  In  the  countiy,  tiie 
not  much  better :  the  roads  are  full  of  mire.  In 
and  copses  you  hear  a  continued  dripping  and 
>f  wet;  while  the  fieldfiEum^  instead  of  flying 
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across  the  country  with  a  pleasant  chattering,  sit  solitarilj 
amongst  the  com&rtless  treesi  uttering  their  plaintiye  cry 
of  *  oock-shute,'  'cock-shute,'  and  the  very  roob  peer  about 
after  worms  in  the  fields  with  a  drooping  air.  Instead  of 
the  enchantment  of  hoar-&ost,  you  have  naked  hedges, 
sallow  and  decaying  weeds  beneath  them,  brown  and  wet 
pastures,  and  sheets  of  ice,  but  recently  affording  so  much 
nne  exercise  to  skaters  and  sliders,  half  submersed  in  water, 
fiill  of  great  cracks,  scattered  with  straws  and  dirty  patches, 
and  stones  half  liberated  by  the  thaw.  Such  are  the 
miserable  features  of  the  time." — Howitt's  Book  of  the 
Seasons, 


Verstegan  teUs  us  this  month  was  called  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  spraut-kele,  "  by  kde  meaning  the  kele-tcorty  which 
we  now  call  the  colewort,  the  greatest  votwart  in  time  long 
past  that  our  ancestors  used,  and  the  broth  made  therewith 
was  thence  also  called  kele  ;  for  before  we  borrowed  from 
the  French  the  name  o^  polage  and  the  name  of  herhsy  the 
one  in  our  own  language  was  called  kele^  and  the  other  wort ; 
and  as  this  kele-wort,  or  potage-hearhe,  was  the  chief  winter^ 
wort  for  the  sustenance  of  the  husbandman,  so  was  it  the 
first  hearbe  that  in  this  moneth  began  to  yield  out  wholesome 
young  sprouts,  and  consequently  gave  thereunto  the  name 
of  sprout-kele^ 

It  had  also  the  name  of  SoUnanathy  which  Bede  explains 
by  Pancake-month^  because  in  the  course  of  it  cakes  were 
offered  up  by  the  Pagan  Saxcms  to  the  sun,  and  «o/,  or  soul^ 
signified,  "  food,  or  cakes."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  Latin  Eebruarius,  the  origin  of  our  February,  was 
derived  from  febn^j  an  expiatory,  or  purifying  sacrifice 
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d  to  Ihe  Manes,  because  in  tliat  month  the  Lupem,  or 
«  of  Fan,  perambulated  the  city,  carrying  thongs  of 
skin,  with  which  they  scourged  the  women,  and  this 
eceiyed  for  an  eipiation.  Hence  we  have  the  word, 
h  it  is  now  well-nigh  obsolete,  of  fehruaUon^  in  the 
ing  of  a  purification. 

Candlemas  Eve,  the  Ist  of  February,  was  kindled  the 
>rand,  and  allowed  to  bum  till  sunset,  when  it  was 
hed  and  carefully  laid  by  to  teend  the  Christmas  dog, 
;,  at  the  next  return  of  the  season, 

And,  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  mischief  there.  -Herbick. 

B  rosemary,  the  bay,  the  iyy,  the  holly,  and  the 
boe,  the  Christmas  decorations  of  hall  and  cottage, 
now  pulled  down,  when  according  to  the  popi£ur 
stition  not  a  branch,  nor  even  a  leaf,  should  be  allowed 
oain: 

For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be, 

So  many  goblins  you  shall  see. — Herrick. 

their  place,  however,  the  "  greener  box  was  upraised," 
Jhristmas  now  was  positively  at  an  end.  Some,  indeed, 
lered  this  to  have  been  the  case  on  Twelfth  Night ; 
>ld  Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
andr}%"  strongly  contends  for  it;  but  then  his  head 
Dore  fiill  of  the  cart  and  plough  than  of  regard  for  old 
ns :  and,  like  any  other  master,  he  was  naturally 
as  that  the  holidays  should  be  ended,  and  the  labourers 
i  get  to  work  again  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  certes, 
-making,  however  agreeable  it  may  be,  will  not  help  to 
le  land  or  sow  the  grain.  But  in  spite  of  these  wise 
the  truth  of  which  nobody  would  contest,  human 
^  are  stronger  than  human  reason,  and  customs,  when 
tend  to  pleasure,  will  maintain  their  groimd  till  they 
iperseded— not  by  privations,  but  by  other  forms  of 
iment.  Having  therefore  tolerated  the  rites  of  Candle* 
Jve,  we  may  as  well  put  up  with  those  of  Candlemas 
And  why  was  it  called  Candlemas  ?  hear  how  Pope 
ent  replies  to  the  question,  in  a  sermon  upon  this 
d,  quoted  in  Nagano  FapUmus — **  Because  the  Qentiles 
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dedicated  the  month  of  Pebruary  to  the  infernal  ^oda,  and 
as  at  the  b^inning  of  it  Pluto  stole  Proserpine ;  and 
her  mother,  Ceres,  sought  her  in  the  night  with  lighted 
candles,  so  they,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  walked 
about  the  city  with  lighted  candles;  because  the  holy 
fathers  could  not  utterly  extirpate  this  custom,  they  ordained 
that  Christians  should  carry  about  candles  in  nonour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  thus  what  was  done  before 
to  the  honour  of  Ceres  is  now  done  to  the  honour  of 
the  Virgin." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
custom,  though  Butler,  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard, 
states,  that  the  candlebearing  at  this  season  had  reference  to 
Simeon's  declaration  in  the  Temple,  when  the  parents  brought 
in  the  child  Jesus,  that  he  was  ''a  light  to  lighten  the 
Glentiles,  and  the  glory  of  the  people  Israel."  Pew,  however, 
will  be  inclined  to  accept  this  far-fetched  derivation  when 
one  so  much  more  obvious  is  at  hand. 

Prom  whatever  cause  the  ceremony  originated,  it  acquired 
many  additional  rites  in  the  process  of  time,  according  to 
the  manners  and  habits  of  those  who  adopted  it.  We  are 
told  in  Dunstan's  "  Concord  of  Monastic  Kules,"  that  "the 
monks  went  in  surplices  to  the  church  for  candles,  which 
were  to  be  consecrated,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and 
incensed  by  the  abbot.  Every  monk  took  a  candle  from  the 
sacrist  and  lighted  it.  A  procession  was  made,  thirds  and 
mass  were  celebrated,  and  the  candles,  after  the  offering, 
were  presented  to  the  priest.  The  monks'  candles  signifi^ 
the  use  of  them  in  the  parable  of  the  wise  virgins." 

Other  authorities  tell  us  that  there  was  on  this  day  a 
general  consecration  of  all  the  candles  to  be  burnt  in  the 
Catholic  churches  throughout  the  whole  year;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  all  these  customs  may  have  prevailed 
at  various  times  and  in  different  places.  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  from  Candlemas  the  use  of  tapers  at 
vespers  and  litanies,  which  had  continued  through  the 
whole  winter,  ceased  until  the  ensuing  All- Hallow  Mm9^ 
which  will  serve  to  explain  the  old  English  proverb  in 
Bay's  Collection — 

On  Candlemas  Day 

Throw  candle  and  candleatidL  away. 
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Ibe  ceremonT  of  carrying  CandlemM  candles  Oontinued 
in  England,  tdll  it  was  iep€»led  for  its  Popish  tendency  by 
an  CfrSer  in  coimcQ  in  the  second  yesr  of  iLing  Edward  Yl. 
Still  tiie  many  and  yarious  customs,  that  grew  out  of  it, 
could  not  be  extirpated  by  any  legal  enactments.  They 
assumed  a  multitude  of  forms,  the  innafce  signification  of 
which  is  now  as  much  lost  to  us  as  that  of  tte  characters 
upon  the  Eg^tian  pyramids.  Thus  Hone  tells  us,  from  the 
communication  of  some  iinnamed  indiyidual,  of  a  custom 
that  prevailed  in  Lynne  Begia,  and  which,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
was  confined  to  a  single  fitmily — **  The  wood-ashes  of  the 
fiuouly  being  sold  throughout  the  year  as  they  were  made, 
iine  person  who  purchfused  them  annually  sent  a  present  at 
Canolemas  Day  of  a  large  candle.  When  night  came,  the 
Cttidle  was  lighted,  and,  assisted  by  its  illumination,  the 
inmates  regaled  themselyes  with  cheering  draughts  of  ale 
and  sippings  of  punch,  or  some  other  animating  beyeraee, 
until  the  candle  had  burnt  out.  The  coming  of  the 
Candlemas  candle  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  young  ones 
as  an  event  of  some  consequence,  for  of  usage  they  had  a 
sort  of  rifi;ht  to  sit  up  all  night  and  partake  of  the  refresh- 
ments tin  all  retired  to  rest,  the  signal  for  which  was  the 
self-extinction  of  the  Candlemas  canme.*' 

The  peculiar  merits  of  this  day  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
It  was  a  faTOurite  epoch  for  drawing  prognostics  of  the 
weather,  it  being  held  on  all  hands  that  the  second  of 
February  ought  on  no  account  to  be  fine.* 

St.  V  albntiwb's  Day. — Saint  Valentine  ? — all  we  know 
of  this  holy  personage  is  that  he  was  a  priest  at  Borne,  where 
he  was  martyred  about  270,  and  had  in  consequence  the 
honour  of  being  assimed  a  niche  in  the  record  of  Saints, 
his  post  being  the  14th  of  February.  Enquiries  haye  been 
mack,  but  hitherto  in  yain,  to  discover  what  the  good  bishop 
had  done  that  should  entitle  him  to  have  this  day  above  an 
others  appropriated  to  him.  We  have  only,  however,  to 
suppose  that  nis  martyrdom  took  place  on  the  14th,  and  the 
whme  mystery  is  solved,  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  daj 
being  merely  accidents,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 

*  SimiUr  rapentiUons  are  at  the  preaent  daj  pravaleat  in  BaTaria,  and 
in  other  parta  of  Gknnanj. 
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individual  character,  and  which  would  have  as  readily 
attached  to  any  one  else,  who  had  met  with  the  good  fortune 
of  heing  sainted  at  that  particular  season. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  has  been  sought  for  in  the 
Lupercalia  of  the  Eomans,  and  with  much  apparent  reason, 
as  will  be  evident  when  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  old 
mode  of  celebrating  Valentine's  Day,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  had  but  little  in  common  with  the  modem 
nabit  of  sen^ng  silly  letters  by  the  penny  post.  In  ancient 
Bome  a  festival  was  held  about  the  miadle  of  February, 
called  the  Lupercalia,  in  honour  of  Fan  and  Juno,  whence 
the  latter  obtained  the  epithet  of  Februata  Febnialis,  and 
JFabrulla,  Upon  this  occasion  the  names  of  young  women 
were  put,  amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  into  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as  chance  directed,  and 
so  rooted  had  this,  like  many  other  customs,  become  amongst 
the  people,  that  the  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  church 
found  themselves  unable  to  eradicate  it.  They  therefore, 
instead  of  entering  into  a  fruitless  struggle,  adopted  their 
usual  policy  on  such  occasions,  and  since  they  could  not 
remove  what  they  held  to  be  an  unsightly  nuisance,  they 
endeavoured,  as  a  skilful  architect  would  do,  to  convert  it 
into  an  ornament.  Thus  they  substituted  the  names  of 
Saints  for  those  of  women,  a  chauge  that  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  generally,  or  for  any  long  time,  popular,  since  we 
read  that  at  a  very  remote  period  the  custom  prevailed  of 
the  young  men  drawing  the  names  of  the  girls,  and  that  the 
practice  of  adopting  mates  by  chance-lots  soon  grew 
reciprocal  between  the  sexes.  In  fact  Pan  and  Juno  vacated 
theur  seats  in  favour  of  Saint  Valentine,  but  the  Christian 
bishop  could  not  escape  having  much  of  the  heathen  ritual 
fastened  upon  him.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that 
Valentine's  day,  any  more  than  Epiphany  or  Candlemas, 
was  celebrated  with  one  uniform  mode  of  observance ;  the 
customs  attendant  upon  it  varied  considerably  according  to 
the  place  and  period.  In  many  parts  of  England,  and  more 
particularly  in  London,  the  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  who 
IS  first  met  in  the  morning,  not  being  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  was  taken  to  be  the  Valentine,  a  usage  that  is  noticed 
by  the  poet  Qa.y — 
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I  early  rose  just  at  the  break  of  dfty 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away ; 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew» 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  houscrwives  do) 
The  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see 
In  spite  of  fortune  our  true  love  shall  be. 

the  lasses  went  out  to  seek  for  their  makes,  or 
'.e.y  Valentines,  is  also  shown  in  poor  Ophelia's  broken 
9  of  a  song : 

Good  morrow !  'tis  St.  Valentine's  day 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

le  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1779,  a  correspondent 
;he  name  of  Kitty  Curious,  relates  an  odd  ceremony 
e  has  been  witness  to  in  some  humble  village  in 

The  girls  from  five  or  six  to  eighteen  years  old  were 
ed  in  a  crowd,  burning  an  uncouth  effigy,  which  they 

holly-hoy,  and  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  boys, 
a  another  part  of  the  village  the  boys  were  burning 
ey  called  an  ivy-girl,  which  they  had  stolen  from  the 
The  ceremony  of  each  burning  was  attended  with 
and  other  acclamations  according  to  the  receipt  of 
in  all  such  cases. 

Monday  before  Shrove  Tuesday  was  in  old  times  called 
Monday,  "  collop  "  being  a  term  for  slices  of  dried  or 
aeat,  as  "  steak ''  signifies  a  slice  of  fresh  meat.  The 
►gy  is  too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  quote 
ferent  accounts  of  it,  but  upon  this  day  it  was 
iry  to  feast  upon  eggs  and  collops,  and,  as  JJent  was 
hmg,  our  ancestors  used  to  cut  up  their  meat  in 
md  preserve  it,  till  the  season  of  mst  was  over,  by 

or  drying  it.  In  some  parts  the  day  seemed  to  have 
pt  as  the  vigil,  or  eve,  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  in  the 
lurhood  of  Salisbury,  we  are  told,  the  boys  went 
•om  door  to  door,  singing  thus : 

Shrove-tide  is  nigh  at  hand, 
And  I  am  come  a  shroving; 
Pray,  dame,  something, 
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An  apple,  or  a  dumplinj^ 
Or  a  pieoe  of  truckle  cheese 
Of  your  own  making. 
Or  a  piece  of  pancake. 

The  obseiranoe  of  this  day  originated,  if  we  may  belieye 
Poljdore  Virgil*  in  the  Eoman  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and 
some  vestiges  of  such  an  origin  remain  to  the  present 
time  in  the  custom  that  the  Eton  boys  have  of  writing 
Terses  at  this  teawn  in  praise  of  the  Li/bian  God.  These 
were  composed  in  all  kinds  of  measures  and  affixed  to  the 
coUege-doors. 

Another  opinion  on  the  origin  of  choosing  Valentines 
is  formed  on  a  tradition  among  the  common  people,  that  at 
this  season  of  the  year  birds  choose  their  mates,  a  circum- 
stance that  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  our  poets  ;  yet  this 
seems  to  be  a  mere  poetical  idea  borrowed,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  practice  in  question. 

Madam  Eoyale,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which  was  called  the  Valentine, 
on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in  which  the  Saint  was 
held  in  that  country.  At  the  first  entertainment  given 
there  by  the  princess,  who  was  naturally  of  a  gallant 
disposition,  she  desired  that  the  ladies  should  choose  their 
lovers  by  lots.  The  only  difference  with  respect  to  herself 
was  that  she  should  be  at  liberty  to  fix  on  her  own  partner. 
At  every  ball  during  the  year,  each  lady  received  from  her 
gallant  a  nosegay;  and  at  every  tournament,  the  lady 
mmished  his  horse's  trappings,  the  prize  obtained  being  hers. 

The  following  ceremonies  of  this  day  are  of  a  much 
humbler  description;  they  are  given  by  a  female  corres- 
pondent of  the  "  Connoisseur,"  and  are  Quoted  in  Time's 
Telescope  for  1814. 

I  got  five  bay-leaves,  and  pinned  four  of  them  to  the 
four  comers  of  my  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the  middle,  and 
then,  if  I  dreamed  of  my  sweetheart,  Betty  said  we  should 
be  married  before  the  year  was  out.  But  to  make  it  more 
sure,  I  boiled  an  egg  hard,  and  took  out  the  yolk  and  fiUed 
it  up  with  salt ;  and  when  I  went  to  bed,  eat  it,  shell  and 
all,  without  speaking  or  drinking  afler  it,  and  this  was  to 
have  the  same  effect  with  the  bay-leaves.  We  also  wrote 
our  lovers*  names  upon  bits  of  paper,  and  rolled  them  up  in 
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day,  and  put  tbem  into  water :  and  the  fint  thai  roee  up 
was  to  be  our  Yaientine. 

Shsoyi  TuiBDATy — or  F&neake  Tueadajr,— or  Faatinga 
Even,  Faatems,  Fasten,  as  it  ia  aometimea  oalled  from  being 
the  Tigilof  AahWedneada;^,  the  commencement  of  the  Lent 
Eaat, — ^is  a  daj  of  ^reat  importance  in  tiie  ritual  calendar. 
It  ia  aaid  to  hare  receiyed  ita  nrat,  and  more  general,  appella- 
tion firom  tiie  circumstance  of  its  being  a  da^  when  ereiy 
<me  was  bound  to  confess  and  be  tilrotw,  or  shnyen,  so  long 
aa  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  waa  predominant,  lliat  none 
might  plead  forgetfulness  of  this  ceremonj  the  great  beU 
waa  rung  at  an  early  hour  in  evei^  parish,  and  in  after  timea 
thia  riDgmg  waa  still  kept  up  in  some  places,  though  the 
cause  of  it  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  ProteatantiBm ; 
it  then  got  the  name  of  the  Paneak^'BeU^  tar  reaaona  which 
we  ahall  see  hereafter. 

Notwithstanding  this  necessity  for  confession,  Shrove 
Tuesday  with  us  had  all  the  features  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Italian  carnival.  What  it  was  in  the  old  time  may  be 
judged  from  the  account  given  by  Taylor,  the  Water-poet — 
*'  MwajB  before  Lent  there  comes  waddling  a  fat,  grosse, 

r>me,  called  Shrove  Tuesday,  one  whose  maimers  showa 
is  better  fed  than  taught,  and  indeed  he  is  the  only 
monster  for  feeding  amongst  all  the  daves  of  the  yeere,  for 
he  devoures  more  flesh  in  fourteene  houres  than  this  old 
kingdom  doth  (or  at  least  should  doe)  in  sixe  weekes  after. 
Sucn  boyling  and  broylinc;,  such  roasting  and  toasting,  such 
stewing  and  brewing,  such  baking,  frying,  mincing,  cutting, 
carving,  devouring,  and  gorbellied  gurmondiring,  that  a  man 
would  thinke  people  did  take  in  two  month's  provision  at 
once.  Moreover  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  how  the  cookea 
in  great  men's  kitchins  doe  frye  m  their  master's  suet,  that 
if  ever  a  cooke  be  worth  the  eating,  it  is  when  Shrove 
Tuesday  is  in  towne,  for  he  is  so  stued  and  larded,  basted, 
and  almost  over-roasted,  that  a  man  may  eate  every  bit  of 
him  and  never  take  a  surfet.  In  a  word,  they  are  that  day 
extreme  cholenke,  and  too  hot  for  any  man  to  meddle  with, 
being  monarchs  of  the  marrow-bones,  marquesaea  of  the 
mutton,  lords  high  regents  of  the  spit  ani  the  kettle,  barona 
of  the  gridiron,  and  sole  commanders  of  the  frying-pan. 
And  all  this  hurly  burly  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
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stop  the  mouth  of  this  land-wheale,  Shrove  Tuesday,  at 
whose  entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole  kingdome 
is  in  quiet,  but  by  the  time  the  clocke  strikes  eleven — 
which  by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton  is  commonly  before 
nine, — ^then  there  is  a  bell  rung  called  the  Pancake-Belly 
the  soimd  whereof  makes  thousands  of  people  distracted 
and  forgetful  either  of  manner  or  humamtie.  Then  there 
is  a  tlmige  cal*d  wheaten  flowre,  which  the  sulphory, 
necromanticke  cookes  doe  mingle  with  water,  eggs,  spice, 
and  other  tra£;icall,  magicall  inchantments,  and  then  they 
put  it  by  little  and  little  into  a  frying  pan  of  boyling 
Buet,  where  it  makes  a  confused  dismal  hissing — ^like  the 
Lemean  snakes  in  the  reeds  of  Acheron,  Stix,  or  Phlegeton, 
— until  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke  it  is  transformed 
into  the  forme  of  a  Map-jack,  which  in  our  translation  is 
call'd  a  fancakCy  which  ominous  incantation  the  ignorant 
people  Qoe  devoure  very  greedily — having  for  the  most 
part  well  dined  before — but  they  have  no  sooner  swallowed 
that  sweeb  candied  baite,  but  straight  their  wits  forsake 
them,  and  they  runne  starke  mad,  assembling  in  routs  and 
throngs  numberlesse  of  ungovernable  numbers,  with  uncivill 
civill  commotions. 

Then  Tim  Tatters  —  a  most  valiant  villaine  —  with  an 
ensign  made  of  a  piece  of  a  baker's  maukin  fixed  upon 
a  broome-staffe,  he  displaies  his  dreadful  colours,  and 
calling  the  ragged  regiment  together,  makes  an  illiterate 
oration,  stuft  with  most  plentiful  want  of  discretion,  the 
conclusion  whereof  is,  that  somewhat  they  will  doe,  but 
what  they  know  not;  until  at  last  comes  marching  up 
another  troupe  of  tatterdemalions,  proclayming  wars  against 
no  matter  who,  so  they  may  be  domg.  Then  these  youths 
arm'd  with  cudgels,  stones,  hammers,  rules,  trowels,  and 
handsawes,  put  play-houses  to  the  sacke,  and  *  *  *  to  the 
BDoyle,  in  the  quarrel  breaking  a  thousand  quarrels — of 
giasse,  I  meane — making  ambitious  brickbats  breake  their 
neckes,  tumbling  from  the  tops  of  lofty  chimnies,  terribly 
untyling  houses,  ripping  up  the  bowels  of  feather  beds,  to 
the  inriching  of  upholsters,  the  profit  of  plaisterers  and  dirt- 
dawbers,  the  gaine  of  glasiers,  joyners,  carpenters,  tylers, 
and  bricklayers ;  and,  which  is  worse,  to  the  contempt  of 
justice ;  for  what  avails  it  for  a  constable  with  an  army  of 
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reverend  rusty  bill-men  to  command  peaoe  to  tliese  beastes, 
for  they  with  their  pockets,  instead  of  pistols,  well  charged 
with  stone-shot,  discharge  against  the  image  of  authority 
whole  volleys  as  thicke  as  hinyle,  which  robustious  repulse 
puts  the  better  sort  to  the  worser  part,  making  the  band  of 
unsoowred  halberdiers  retyre  &ster  than  ever  tiiey  come  on, 
and  show  exceeding  discretion  in  Droving  tall  men  of  their 
heeles.  So  mnch  for  Shrove  IVieMby,  Jacke-a-Lent's  gentle^ 
man  usher ;  these  have  beene  his  humours  in  former  times, 
but  I  have  some  better  hope  of  reformation  in  him  hereafter 
and  indeed  I  wrote  this  before  his  coming  this  yeere  1617, 
not  knowing  how  hee  would  behave  hims^e ;  but  tottering 
betwixt  despaire  and  hope  I  leave  him." 

Besides  pancake-eating  in  the  olden  time,  Shrove  Tuesday 
was  made  merry  by  foot4)all  games,  in  whidi  sometimes  one 
parish  would  take  the  field  against  another. 

After  the  amiable  da^  of  St.  Valentine,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  merry  carnival  time  of  Catholic  countries,  comes 
Lent ;  and  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  old  Herrick'a 
excellent  directions  for — 

THE  KEEPING  OF  THE  TRUE  LENT. 

Is  this  a  fast,  to  keep 

The  larder  lean. 

And  clean. 
From  fiit  of  veales  and  sheep  1 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 

To  fill 
The  platter  high  with  fish  ? 

Is  it  to  fut  an  hour. 

Or  ragged  to  go. 

Or  show 
A  down-cast  look  and  sour? 

No :  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 

Th  J  sheaf  of  wheats 

And  meat, 
Unto  the  hungiy  sooL 

It  is  to  fiMt  from  strife^ 

From  old  debate^ 

And  hate; 
To  cireamoifl«  thy  li&. 
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To  show  a  hewt  grief-rent, 

To  stanre  thy  an, 

Not  bin; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

Abh  WEDmBSDAT,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  puts  an  end  for 
a  time  to  these  wild  doings,  substituting  a  fast,  in  imitation 
of  our  Saviour's  miraculous  abstinence  for  forty  days. 
Originally  the  &st  commenced  on  that  which  is  now  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  and  ended  on  Easter  Day,  but  as  this  left 
only  thirty-six  days  when  the  Sundays  were  deducted  (upon 
the  principle  that  no  Sunday  can  ever  be  a  fast-day,)  Pope 
Gregory  added  four  days  from  the  previous  week,  beginning 
with  Ash  Wednesday.  The  name  of  Ash  Wednesday  was 
derived  from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  blessing  ashes  at  this 
season,  with  which  the  priest  signed  the  people  on  the 
forehead  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  affording  them  withal  this 
wholesome  admonition,  "  Memento,  homo,  quod  pulvis  es,  et 
in  pulverem  reverteris," — Eemember,  O  man,  that  thou 
art  dust,  and  to  [dust  shalt  return. — The  ashes  thus  used 
were  made  of  the  palms  consecrated  the  Sunday  twelve- 
month before,  and  this  ceremony,  though  in  a  modified  form, 
survived  the?  first  shock  of  the  Eeformation,  not  being 
abandoned  till  about  the  year  1547-8,  when,  as  Stow  telk 
us,  "the  Wednesday  following,  commonly  called  Ash- 
Wednesday,  the  use  of  giving  ashes  in  the  church  was  also 
left  throughout  the  whole  citie  of  London."  Prior  to  that 
time  it  had  formed  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Beformed 
Church. 
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The  Tod  jipaiTCW  a>mat  mbout 
BL  DiQe{ruiiili4-        (thj«  time. 
JAmE^<s^  dljaooYered.  UH. 
CopBgrrlo  died,  l''^*. 
Michael  AogoKi  bom^  HT4. 
The  e^^mmuiQ  inijpe  <iepuliL 
Witd  daSbdil  flows^ 
ReEr.iG  murdtmd,  \5tiG. 
BoinjiimiD  We»t  died,  1830. 
The  rcd-^liigttd  tLniflii  duiiuju. 
St.  Or^ijyrj  " 
Ui-HHUB  discovered.  1731. 
Brng  thoU  ITST. 
Thu  rpezei^oa  Aowei-A. 
Oiuttivtm  111-  nfiufwind.,  170^ 
St.  Pfltrick'H  DiLV. 
SEj-  tL  Walplo  (Uod,  iTt^. 
Storing  begiEip. 
Sir  iBUif  N^BWtfm  died,  1737. 
Oukcner  bninit,  IMfl. 
TfCiifhlara  Huppreistid^  1313. 
bh&kei>i>eare  tKim,  15IH. 
Quttsa  ElUabqth  diod.  1003, 
Anniiaclntlou.     Liulf  Dajr. 
The  oarhetft  dny  for  tbi^  iTuakoe. 
Poace  of  Aml^fDj  allied.  1^103. 
Haphofil  bom,  UU,  died,  15^. 
Swedeaboi^  died,  mi 
tiictliAQ  Vespar^^  13^2, 
Allied  K«m  outer  Paris,  ISli. 
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Winter,  ttill  lingering  on  the  verge  of  Spring, 
Retires  reluctant,  and  from  time  to  time 
Lookt  back,  while,  at  hit  keen  and  chilling  breath, 
Fair  Flora  tickent. 

Thz  great  operations  of  Nature  during  this  month  seems 
to  be,  to  dry  up  the  superabundant  moisture  of  February, 
thereby  preventmg  the  roots  and  seeds  from  rotting  in  the 
earth ;  and  graduaJly  to  bring  forward  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  swelling  buds,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
wholesome  severity  of  chilling  blasts,  they  are  kept  from  a 
premature  disclosure,  which  would  expose  their  tender  con- 
tents to  injury  from  the  yet  unsettled  seascm.  This  effect 
is  beautifully  touched  upon  in  a  simile  of  Shakspeare — 

And  like  th«  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Checks  all  our  buds  f^m  blowing. 

This  seeming  tyranny,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
productive  of  very  ixnportant  advantages ;  and  those  years 
generally  prove  most  miitful,  in  which  the  pleasing  i^pear- 
ances  of  spring  are  the  latest ;  for  the  more  advancea  the 
season,  the  less  probability  is  there  of  bli^ts  and  insects, 
which  are  the  most  fbrmioable  of  all  cmemiea  to  springing 
TegetaUet. 
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The  sun  bas  now  acquired  so  mucli  power,  that  on  a  clear 
day  we  often  feel  all  the  genial  influence  of  spring,  though 
the  naked  shrubs  and  trees  give  the  landscape  the  comfortless 
appearance  of  winter.  But  soft  pleasant  weather  in  March 
is  not  often  of  lonj?  duration. 

As  soon  as  a  few  dry  days  have  made  the  land  fit  for 
working,  the  farmer  goes  to  the  plough ;  and  if  the  fair 
weather  continues,  proceeds  to  sow  barley  and  oats,  though 
this  business  is  seldom  finished  till  the  next  month.  The 
importance  of  a  dry  season  for  getting  the  seed  early 
and  favourably  into  the  ground  is  expressed  in  the  old 
proverb — 

A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

The  mellow  note  of  the  throstle,  who  sits  perched  on  tlio 
naked  bough  of  some  lofty  tree,  is  heard  from  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ringdove  coos  in 
the  woods ;  pheasants  crow ;  hens  sit ;  ducks  and  geese  lay ; 
and  the  rooKeiy  is  now  all  in  motion  with  the  pleasing 
labour  of  building  and  repairing  nests.  It  is  highly  amusing 
to  observe  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  this  thievish  tribe  in 
defending  or  plimdering  the  materials  of  their  new  habita- 
tions. A  soaety  with  such  a  licence  of  theft  one  would 
imagine  could  not  possibly  subsist ;  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  interpose  the  public  vriWj  to  control 
the  private  dispositions  oi  individuals,  is  shown  in  the 
following  story.  There  was  once  in  a  rookery  a  pair  of 
birds,  who,  in  the  building  time,  instead  of  going  out  in 
search  of  materials,  kept  at  home,  and,  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity, plundered  every  unguarded  nest;  thus  builaing 
their  own  habitation  by  contributions  levied  upon  the 
industry  of  their  neighbours.  This  had  continued  some 
time,  and  the  robbers  had  hitherto  escaped  with  impunity  ; 
their  nest  was  just  finished,  when  the  rest  of  the  society,  by 
common  consent,  made  an  attack  on  the  depredators,  beat 
them  soundly,  demolished  their  nest,  and  expelled  them 
ignominiously  from  the  rookery. 

These  biros  are  accused  by  the  &rmer  of  doing  much 
injury  by  plucking  up  the  young  com,  and  other  springing 
vegetables,  though  of  late  it  seems  to  have  become  a  generd 
opmion  that  this  mischief  is  fully  repaid  by  their  dmgence 
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in  picking  up  the  grubs  of  various  insects,  wliich,  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  maturity,  would  occasion  much  greater  damage. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  seen  fireouently  following  the 
plough,  and  darkening  with  their  numbers  tne  newly  turned 
up  land ;  in  which  occupation,  near  the  sea-coast,  they  are 
frequently  joined  by  midtitudes  of  gulls ;  and  as  these  birds 
at  other  times  confine  themselves  almost  wholly  to  the 
shore,  it  would  probably  be  worth  the  farmer's  while,  where 
he  has  an  opportunity,  to  encourage  them  in  preference  to 
the  former. 

Some  birds  that  took  refuge  in  our  temperate  climate 
from  the  rigour  of  the  arctic  winters,  now  begin  to  leave  us, 
and  return  to  the  countries  where  they  were  bred ;  the  ^ 
redwing-thrush,  fieldfare,  and  woodcock,  are  of  this  kind^  X  6S 
and  they  retire  to  spend  their  summer  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  other  northern  regions.  The  reason  why  these  birds 
quit  the  north  of  Europe  in  winter  is  evidently  to  escape 
tne  severit}'^  of  the  frost ;  but  why  at  the  approach  of  spring 
they  should  return  to  their  former  haunts,  is  not  so  easily 
accounted  for.  It  cannot  be  want  of  food,  for  if  during  the 
fainter  in  this  country  they  are  able  to  subsist,  they  may 
fare  plentifully  through  the  rest  of  the  year ;  neither  can 
their  migration  be  caused  by  an  impatience  of  warmth,  for 
the  season  when  they  quit  this  country  is  by  no  means  so 
hot  as  the  Lapland  summers;  and  in  fact,  from  a  few 
stragglers  or  wounded  birds  annually  breeding  here,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  climate  or  soil  which 
should  hinder  them  from  making  this  coimtry  their  perma- 
nent residence,  as  the  thrush,  blackbird,  and  others  of  their 
congeners,  actuaDy  do.  The  crane,  the  stork,  and  other  < 
birds,  which  used  formerly  to  be  natives  of  our  island,  have 
quitted  it  as  cultivation  and  population  have  extended ;  it  is 
probable  also,  that  the  same  reason  forbids  the  fieldfare  and 
redwing- thrush,  which  are  of  a  timorous,  retired  disposition, 
to  make  choice  of  England  as  a  place  of  sufficient  security 
to  breed  in. 

The  gannets,  or  Solan  geese,  resort,  during  this  month, 
to  those  Scotch  isles,  where  they  breed  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cover  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  with  their 
eggs  and  ;^oung.  The  Bass,  an  insulated  rock  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  is  one  of  their  most  favourite  haumts ;  of  which 
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place  Dr.  Haryey,  in  bis  '^  ExercitaidoiiB  on  the  Generation 
of  Animals,"  has  given  a  very  animated  picture.  The 
following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  orig^ial  Latin : — 
**  There  is  a  small  island,  called  by  the  Scotch  the  Bass,  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference ;  its  surface  is  almost 
entirely  covered  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  with 
nests,  eggs,  and  young  birds,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  a 
foot  without  treading  on  them ;  while  the  flocks  of  birds 
flying  round  are  so  prodigious  that  they  darken  the  air  like 
a  cloud,  and  their  voice  and  clamoiir  is  so  great,  that 
persons  can  scarcely  hear  one  another  speak.  If  from  the 
summit  of  the  precipice  you  look  down  on  the  subjacent 
ocean,  vou  see  it  on  every  side  covered  with  infinite  numbers 
of  birds  of  different  kinds  swimming  and  hunting  their 
prey.  If  you  sail  round  the  island,  and  survey  the  impend- 
mg  cliffs,  you  behold  in  every  fissure  and  recess  of  the 
craggy  rocks  innumerable  ranks  of  birds  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes,  surpassing  in  multitude  the  stars  in  a  serene  sky. 
If  you  view  from  a  distance  the  flocks  flying  to  and  from 
the  island,  you  may  imagine  them  a  vast  swarm  of  bees.'' 

Infinite  wings  t  till  all  the  plume-dark  air. 
And  rudo  resounding  shore,  are  one  wild  cry. 

Thomson. 

Frogs,  which  during  winter  lay  in  a  torpid  state  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds  or  ditches,  are  enlivened  by  the  warmth  of 
spring,  and  early  in  this  month  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  vast  numbers.  They  are  at  first  very  timorous, 
and  dive  to  the  bottom  with  great  quickness  as  any  one 
approaches;  but  in  the  coupling  season  they  become 
bolder,  and  make  themselves  heard  to  a  great  distance  by 
their  croaking.  A  short  time  after  their  first  appearance 
they  begin  to  spawn,  each  female  deposits  a  mass  of  trans- 
parent jelly-like  globes  with  a  black  speck  in  the  middle ;  in 
this  last  are  contained  the  rudiments  of  the  future  tadpole, 
while  the  transparent  covering  serves  both  for  the  defence 
and  food  of  the  embryo.  In  a  few  days  the  round  speck 
becomes  somewhat  elongated,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
in  size*,  till,  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the 
little  animal  breaks  through  its  covering,  and  trusts  itself 
to  the  shallowest  and  warmest  part  of  the  pond  or  ditch 
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Wliere  it  hapj^os  to  be  deposited:  as  the  muAmep  fldToncefl 
it  increases  in  size,  the  fore-legs  benn  to  shoot  out,  and 
shortlj  after  the  hind  ones,  the  Dodj  beoomei  more 
lengthen^  the  tail  fSedls  oS,  the  length  of  the  intestines  is 
oooaiderablj  shortened,  and  firom  an  acmatie  grmmmvoraui 
animal  it  is  changed  into  a  minute  firoff,  amphibumi  and 
feeding  upon  imeHt  and  other  animal  food.  When  this 
last  tnnatormation  is  nerfected,  the  necessity  of  emigratiovi 
leiaes  upon  the  whole  brood,  the  water  is  deserted,  and  th^ 
make  their  appearance  on  the  land  so  suddenly,  and  in  such 
Mnairing  numbers,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  descend 
Brarm  the  clouds.  So  prone  have  men  in  all  ages  been  to 
have  recourse  to  wonders,  bj  way  of  saving  themselves 
Qxe  trouble  of  minute  investigation  and  the  use  of  their 
lenses! 

The  bat  now  makes  its.  apnearanoe ;  and  about  this  time 
ilso  the  viper  uncoils  itself  from  its  winter  sleep.  This  is 
the  only  venomous  reptile  that  oiir  country  affords,  and 
bappily  it  is  by  no  means  common.  Thev  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  rocky  warm  thickets  and  in  unue^uented  heaths 
in  search  of  their  favourite  food,  the  various  species  of 
Beld-miee;  very  seldom  intruding,  as  the  common  snake, 
into  the  gardens  and  hedge-banks.  In  some  of  the  small 
ininhabitcd  islands  of  the  Hebrides  they  swarm  to  a  great 
legree.  The  poison  of  these  animals  is  secreted  in  a  small 
^Ijuid  under  each  eye,  from  which  passes  a  duct,  terminating 
in  a  sharp  perforated  canine  tooth,  capable  of  being  erected 
3r  depressed  at  pleasure.  When  the  viper  wishes  to  inflict 
I  wound,  it  erects  its  canine  teeth,  and  darting  forwards, 
itrikes  them  into  the  skin,  at  the  same  time  squeezing  a 
Irop  of  poison  through  the  aperture  in  the  tooth ;  the  wound 
ioon  after  grows  very  hot  and  painful,  swells  extremely, 
md  occasionally  proves  fatal,  or  at  least  takes  away  the  use 
)f  the  injured  part,  unless  a  proper  remedy  is  speedUy 
applied.  That  which  is  in  common  use,  and  which  has 
icaroely  ever  been  known  to  ficul,  is  olive  or  salad  oili  a 
luanti^  of  which  rubbed  upon  the  wound,  and  also  taken 
ntemally,  is  a  certain  remedy :  on  which  account  Ae  viper- 
aitchers  have  always  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  in  case  of 
leed. 

Those  most  elegant  fish,  smelts  or  sparlings,  begin  to  tun. 
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up  the  rivers  in  this  month  in  order  to  spawn.  They  are 
of  so  tender  a  nature,  that  the  least  mixture  of  snow-water 
in  the  river  drives  them  back  again  into  the  sea. 

But  nothing  in  the  animal  creation  is  a  more  pleasing 
spectacle  than  the  sporting  of  the  young  lambs,  most  of 
which  are  jeaned  this  month,  and  are  trusted  abroad  when 
the  weather  is  tolerably  mild.  Dyer,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Fleece,  gives  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  description  of 
this  circumstance — 

Spread  around  ih  j  tenderest  diligence 
In  flowery  spring-time,  when  the  new-dropt  lamb. 
Tottering  with  weakness  by  his  mother's  side, 
Feels  the  fresh  world  about  him ;  and  each  thorn, 
Hillock,  or  furrow  trips  his  feeble  feet : 
O  guard  his  meek  sweet  innocence  from  all 
Th'  innumerous  ills,  that  rush  around  his  life  : 
Hark  the  quick  kite,  with  beak  and  talons  prone. 
Circling  the  skies  to  snatch  him  from  the  plain ; 
Obeenre  the  lurking  crows ;  beware  the  bztike. 
There  the  sly  fox  the  careless  minute  waits ; 
Nor  trust  thy  neighbour's  dog,  nor  earth,  nor  sky ; 
Thy  bosom  to  a  thousand  cares  divide. 
Eurus  oft  slings  his  hail ;  the  tardy  fields 
Pay  not  their  promised  food ;  and  oil  the  dam 
O'er  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns. 
Or  fails  to  guard,  when  the  bold  bird  of  prey 
Alights,  and  hops  in  many  turns  around 
And  tires  her  also  turning  :  to  her  aid 
Be  nimble,  and  the  weakest,  in  thine  arms, 
Gently  convey  to  the  warm  cote,  and  oft, 
Between  the  lark's  note  and  the  nightingale's. 
His  hungry  bleating  still  with  tepid  milk ; 
In  this  soft  office  may  thy  children  join. 
And  charitable  habits  learn  in  sport : 
Kor  yield  him  to  himself,  ere  vernal  airs 
Sprinkle  thy  little  croft  with  daisy  flowers. 

Another  agreeable  token  of  the  arrival  of  the  spring  is, 
that  the  bees  begin  to  venture  out  of  their  hives  about  the 
middle  of  this  month :  as  their  food  is  the  honey-like  juice 
found  in  the  tubes  of  flowers,  their  coming  abroad  is  a 
certain  sign  that  flowers  are  now  to  be  met  with.  No 
creature  seems  possessed  of  a  greater  power  of  foreseeing 
the  weather,  so  that  their  appearance  in  a  morning  may  be 
reckoned  a  sure  token  of  a  faur  day* 
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Several  species  of  bees  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  some 
of  which  lajr  up  honey,  while  others  do  not ;  some  of  which 
are  gregarious,  or  live  in  large  societies,  and  others  are 
solitary.  But  that  species  which  is  commonly  meant  by 
the  generic  term  bee,  is  the  one  that  is  at  present  domesti- 
eatea,  lays  up  honey,  and  dwells  in  numerous  communities. 
These  little  animals,  in  a  wild  state,  form  their  nests  in  the 
hollow  of  some  tree,  or  the  deft  of  a  rock;  in  which 
situation  they  were  frequently  seen  and  described  by  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Homer  particularly,  in  the 
very  first  simile  of  the  Iliad,  gives  the  following  animated 
picture  of  them : — 

As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees. 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps,  the  driving  bees 
Rolling,  &ad  blackening,  swarms  succee<Sng  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms ; 
Dusky  they  spread  a  close  embodied  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 

Pope's  Hoheb. 

The  poet  Virgil,  who  has  appropriated  a  whole  book  in 
his  Georgics  to  the  subject  oi  bees,  has  there  repeated  in 
most  beautiful  language  as  much  of  the  polity  and  natural 
history  of  this  insect  as  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Since 
the  time,  however,  in  which  he  wrote,  many  errors  have 
been  detected,  and  many  new  circumstances  have  been 
added,  by  the  zeal  and  attention  of  modem  observers. 

Early  in  the  spring,  each  hive  contains  one  queen  or 
female,  from  200  to  1000  drones  or  males,  and  from  15,000 
to  18,0)00  labourers  or  mules ;  the  first  and  last  kind  ^one 
have  stings,  the  males  being  entirely  unarmed.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive  put 
themselves  in  motion ;  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers 
take  ^'ing,  and  disperse  themselves  through  the  neighbour- 
hood in  search  of  honey  and  wax ;  the  former  of  wliich  is 
a  sweet  limpid  juice  found  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and 
the  latter  is  made  by  the  bees  frx)m  the  dust  contained 
within  the  anthers  of  blossoms.  These  different  materials 
are  brought  to  the  hive,  and  the  labourers  in  waiting  take 
the  wax,  and  form  of  it  those  little  hexagonal  cells  which 
serve  as  storehouses  for  the  honey, or  nests  for  their  young; 
the  honey  is  partly  distributed  for  present  food  to  the 
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inbabitooits,  and  the  remainder  laid  up  tigainst  winter. 
While  the  labourers  are  thus  engu;ed,  the  queen  begins  to 
deposit  her  eggs  to  the  number  of  about  200  each  da^  in 
the  emptj  cells :  the  egg  being  soon  hatched  into  a  little 
white  grub,  increases  the  emplojment  of  the  labourers,  to 
whom  is  aUotted  the  task  of  feeding  it  with  the  purest 
honey ;  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  the  mouth  of  its 
habitation  is  closed  up  with  wax,  it  becomes  a  chrysalis, 
and  in  a  few  days  breaks  through  its  waxen  covering,  being 
changed  into  a  perfect  bee,  and  instantly  quits  the  hive  in 
search  of  honey  for  the  public  store.  Tnis  rapid  accession, 
however,  of  inhabitants,  soon  begins  to  crowd  the  hive,  and 
commonly  in  the  months  of  May  and  July  large  emigrations 
take  place,  called  swarms,  which  settling  in  an  empty  hive 
(or  in  their  wild  state  in  a  hollow  tree  or  rock),  m  a  few 
days  lay  the  waxen  foimdations  of  their  state,  and  begin 
collecting  honey  for  their  winter  supply.  Each  swarm 
consists  of  a  smgle  female,  1000  or  more  males,  and  from 
24,000  to  28,000  labourers.  Thus  they  live  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  daily  adding  to  their  numbers 
and  stores;  till,  sometime  in  the  six  or  seven  weeks 
between  the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  particular  time  varying  in  different  hives, 
the  whole  state  becomes  all  uproar  and  confusion,  a  loud 
angry  humming  is  heard,  accompanied  by  a  general  massacre 
and  expulsion  of  the  drones:  every  male  is  destroyed  or 
turned  out  to  perish:  the  young  grubs  that  would  have 
changed  into  drones  participate  in  the  ruin,  and  in  the 
whole  interval  from  September  to  March,  only  a  few  hundred 
males  are  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  gardens  are  now  rendered  gay  by  the  crocuses, 
which  adorn  the  borders  with  a  rich  mixture  of  the  brightest 
yellow  and  P^^rpif  •  ^®  little  shrubs  of  mezereon  are  in 
their  beauty.  The  fields  look  green  with  the  springing 
grass,  but  lew  wild  flowers  as  yet  appear  to  decorate  the 
ffround.  Daisies,  however,  begin  to  be  sprinkled  over  the 
dry  pastures ;  and  the  moist  banks  of  ditches  are  enlivened 
with  the  glossy  star-like  yellow  flowers  of  pilewort.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  primroses  peep  out  beneath  the 
hedges;  and  the  most  delightfully  fragrant  of  all  flowers, 
the  violet,  discovers  itself  oy  the  perfume  it  imparts  to  the 
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munroanding  aur,  before  the  eye  has  pereeived  it  in  its  lowlj 
bed.  Bhakspeare  oompares  an  exquisitely  iweet  strain  of 
mnsiOi  to  the  delidoiis  scent  of  this  flower. 

0  I  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  tweet  tooXtkf 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Tioleti^ 
Stealing  and  fjmng  odour. 

There  are  sereral  kinds  of  yiolets :  but  the  fragrant  (both 
bloe  and  white)  is  the  earliest,  thence  called  the  March 
vioJei.    To  these  flowers  Shakspeare  adds  the  dafibdi!, 

Tniioh  comes  before  the  swallow  darei^  and  takes 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

Beside  the  hazel,  the  sallow  now  enlivens  the  hedges  with 
its  catkins  fnll  of  yellow  dust;  and  the  alder  trees  are 
coyered  with  a  kind  of  black  bunches,  which  are  the  male 
and  female  flowers.  The  leaves  of  honeysuckles  are  nearly 
expanded.  In  the  gardens,  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the 
almond,  the  cherry  and  apricot  trees,  come  into  full  bud 
during  this  month.  The  gardeners  find  plenty  of  employ- 
ment in  pruning  trees,  digging  and  manuring  beds,  and 
sowing  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  both  for  the  flower  and 
kitchen  garden. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  the  equinox  happens, 
when  day  and  ni^t  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  globe : 
or  rather,  when  the  sun  is  an  equal  time  above  and  below 
the  horizon.  Por  the  morning  and  evening  twiUght  make 
apparent  day  considerably  longer  than  night.  This  takes 
place  again  in  September.  The  first  is  c^ed  the  vernal^ 
the  latter,  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  these  times  storms  and 
tempests  are  particularly  frequent,  whence  they  have  always 
been  the  terror  of  mariners.  March  winds  are  boisterous 
and  vehement  to  a  proverb. 


THE  FIBST  DAT  OF  MARCH. 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before, 

The  redbreast  sing  from  the  taU  larch 
That  stands  beside  our  door. 
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There  is  a  blessiiig  in  the  air 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joj  to  yield 

To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

Hj  sister !  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine) 

Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 

Hake  haste  jour  morning  task  resign. 
Come  forUi  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  jou ;  and  pray 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dress; 

And  bring  no  book ;  for  this  one  day 
Well  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 

Our  liying  calendar ; 
We  from  to  day,  mv  friend,  will  date 

The  opening  of  the  year. 

Love  now  an  universal  birth. 
From  heart  to  teart  is  stealing, 

From  eartii  to  man,  from  man  to  earth 
It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason ; 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make, 

Which  they  shall  long  obey ; 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 

Our  temper  from  Unlay. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 

About,  below,  above. 
Well  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls ; 

They  all  shall  turn  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  sister !  come,  I  pray. 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress ; 

And  bring  no  book ;  for  this  one  day 
We*ll  give  to  idleness. 

Wordsworth. 
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la  the  Spring  a  foller  crimaon  eomei  Qpon  tlie  loUn*!  brattt 
la  the  Spring  th«  wanton  lapiwing  gets  himielf  asotber  ciMt; 
In  the  Spring  a  lirelier  hii  changes  on  the  homished  doTs ; 
la  the  Spring  a  joong  man's  &nc/  lightly  tons  to  thon^ts  of  love.  ' 

TnnrTBOV. 

So  Bays  our  finest  liyinff  poet;  and  turning  to  the  page  of 
another  poet,  a  most  eloqiient  interpret^  of  Nature,  a 
perfect  huidscape-painter  in  words,  we  say  with  him, '^  What 
can  equal  the  dehght  of  our  hearts  at  the  yery  first  glimpse 
of  Spring !  A  spirit  of  tenderness,  a  burst  of  finsshness 
and  luxury  of  feeling  possess  us ;  and  let  fifty  springs  have 
broken  upon  us,  thU  joy,  unlike  many  joys  of  time,  is  not 
an  atom  unpaired.  Are  we  not  young  r  Are  we  not  bojs  ? 
Do  we  not  oreak,  by  the  power  of  awakened  thoughts,  into 
all  the  rapturous  scenes  of  all  our  hapjner  years  ?  There 
is  something  in  the  freshness  of  the  soi^  in  the  mossy  bank, 
the  balmy  air,  the  voices  of  birds,  the  early  and  delicious 
fiowers,  that  we  have  seen  and  fcdt  only  in  childhood  and 
spring." 

At  this  season  gardens  are  becoming  interesting  to  their 
possessors;  and  as  you  walk  along  past  oott^es  and 
country-houses,  you  see  the  inhabitants  astir  within  them, 
turning  over  the  fresh  mellow  mould,  planting  and  sowing 
for  the  coming  year.  All  is  activity  ana  hope.  Look  into 
that  cottage  garden  through  the  old  mossy  pales,  and  see 
how  gay  are  the  little  sunny  flowers  abready.  There  are 
clumps  of  dog-tooth  violets,  rows  of  yellow  oafibdils,  poly- 
anthuses, and  those  pretty  lilac  primroses  which  only  seem  to 
flourish  in  the  gardens  of  the  poor ;  there  is  the  red-flowered 
mezereon,  and  over  the  sunny  front  of  the  cottage  the 
china-rose  abready  giving  promise  of  bloom  in  its  many 
pink-striped  buds.  Waudnc^  on  through  the  old  crofb  we 
find  one  of  the  loveliest  oi  our  English  wild  flowers,  the 
wild  daflbdil,  nodding  its  graceful  head  to  the  brisk  wind 
which  sweeps  over  it,  and  down  in  .the  little  dingle  below 
we  hear  the  voices  of  the  children  who  are  gathering  prim- 
roses which  grow  there  by  thoosanda  among  the  mossy 
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stumps  of  trees  that  were  felled  in  their  grandfather's 
time ;  this  brings  ns  within  sound  of  a  rookery  whose  busy 
inhabitants 

"V^th  noisy  caw 
Are  foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  few  moments  and  watch  these 
curious  creatures  at  their  work,  and  remember  the  while 
what  Bishop  Stanley  has  told  us  about  them. 

"  A  fiurmer,"  he  tells  us,  "  rented  a  farm  in  the  county  of 
Essex  some  years  ago,  where  he  had  not  resided  long,  before 
a  number  of  rooks  came  and  built  their  nests  upon  trees 
immediately  surrounding  the  premises,  and  multiplied  so 
much  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  as  to  form  a 
considerable  rookery,  which  he  much  prized.  About  this 
time,  howeyer,  he  was  induced  to  take  a  larger  farm,  which 
obliged  him  to  change  his  resideuce  and  forsake  his  rooks ; 
but  to  his  great  surprise  and  pleasure  the  whole  rookery 
manifested  such  an  attachment  to  him,  as  led  them  to 
desert  their  former  habitation,  and  accompany  him  to  his 
new  abode,  which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off, 
and  there  they  haye  continued  to  flourish  ever  since."  It 
should  be  added  that  this  person  was  strongly  attached  to 
all  animals  whatsoeyer,  and  that  he  always  experiences  a 
striking  return  of  affection  eyen  from  the  least  docile  of 
them. 

Gould  we  dive  into  all  the  mysteries  of  a  rookery,  a  page 
in  the  book  of  nature  would  be  opened  filled  with  much  that 
*  mau's  philosophy  hath  never  beamed  of.'  Without  any 
assignable  cause,  a  party  ^^ill  secede  from  an  old-established 
rookery,  and  form  a  new  one.  A  case  of  this  sort  occurred 
about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Alderley  in  Cheshire. 
Seven  pairs  of  rooks,  supposed  to  have  come  from  an  old 
rookery  about  two  miles  distant,  where  an  extent  of  wood 
admitted  of  unlimited  accommodation,  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  a  dump  of  trees  and  proceeded  to  build.  There 
they  have  continued  ever  since,  the  number  of  nests  in- 
creasing as  follows : — In  1828  there  were  seven  nests ;  in 
1829,  nine;  in  1830,  thirteen;  in  1831,  twenty-four;  in 
1832,  thirty-three;  in  1833,  upwards  of  fi%.  Another 
instance  of  unaccountable  removal  from  an  accustomed  place 
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of  resort,  occurred  within  the  last  few  years  in  a  compara- 
tively  small  rookery  in  the  Palace  Garaen  in  the  city  of 
Norwich.  For  several  years  the  birds  had  confined  uieir 
nests  to  a  few  trees  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  when 
one  season,  without  any  assicfnable  cause,  they  took  up  a 
new  position  on  some  trees,  aho  in  the  garden,  but  about 
two  nundred  yards  distant,  where  they  remained  till  the 
q»ring  of  1847,  when,  before  their  nests  were  completed,  or 
young  hatched,  they  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  here- 
tofore frequented  trees  are  only  now  and  tiien  reaorted  to 
by  a  few  stray  casual  visitors. 

It  has  been  said  that  rooks  usually  prefer  elm-trees  for 
buildinc;;  and  it  was  observed,  that  in  the  mingled  grove  of 
horse-chesnuts  and  elms  at  Hawley,  in  Kent,  not  a  single 
nest  was  ever  built  in  the  horse-chesnut  trees,  thoughtiie 
elms  were  full  of  them.  In  the  above  instance,  however, 
ihey  certainly  gave  the  oak  a  preference,  leaving  an  elm- 
tree  close  at  hand  untenanted.  These  birds,  like  the  rest  of 
their  species,  return  at  a  particular  time  in  autumn,  and  for 
a  few  days  seem  to  be  very  busy  about  their  nests,  as  if 
preparing  them  for  immediate  use,  and  then  desert  them  for 
the  winter ;  no  reason  has  been  discovered  for  this  singular 
habit,  peculiar,  it  is  believed,  to  rooks.  May  it  not  probably 
arise  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  as  the  nests  will  be 
wanted  early  in  the  spring,  a  few  repairs  may  be  requisite 
to  strengtlien  and  prevent  their  being  shattered  or  blown  to 
pieces  by  the  storms  of  winter;  and  that  according  to  the 
nomely  proverb  of  the  stitch  in  time  saving  nine,  they 
may  thus  be  saving  themselves  a  greater  degree  of  labour 
thfui  they  could  easily  bestow  when  the  trees  are  again  to 
be  occupied  ?  Most  other  birds  are  under  no  necessity  of 
looking  after  these  autumnal  repairs,  as  they  do  not  use  the 
same  old  nests,  but  build  entirely  new  ones. 

The  cawing  of  a  rookery  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  spring ;  it  is  associated  with  spring ;  and  we  can 
well  understand  why  a  poet  has  remarked  that  he  never 
heard  the  cawing  of  the  spring  rooks  without  smelling 
cowslips. 

For  those  who  are  denrous  of  establishing  a  rookery  in 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood  we  will  transcribe 
Bishop  Stanley's  recipe  for  so  doing':— ^"  Look  out  for  a 
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magpie's  nest  near  the  wished-for  spot,  and  exchange  her 
eggs  for  those  of  a  rook;  and  the  young  rooks,  when 
hatched,  haying  no  other  associations  than  those  of  the  tree 
in  which  they  were  hred,  and  being  sure  of  a  harsh  recep- 
tion, if  not  of  being  pecked  to  death,  if  venturing  to  jom 
any  neighbouring  rookery  in  which  they  have  no  family 
connexions,  the  desired  object  may  be  obtained." 

MARCH  WINDS. 

"  Nothing,"  says  "W.  Howitt,  "  can  perhaps  illustrate  so 
livingly  our  idea  of  a  spirit  as  a  mighty  wind ;  present  in 
its  amazing  powers  and  sublimity,  yet  seen  only  in  its  effects. 
We  are  whirled  along  by  its  careering  torrent  with  irresistible 
power ;  we  are  driyen  before  it,  as  Miss  Mitford  says,  as  by 
a  steam-engine.  How  it  comes  rushing  and  roaring  over 
the  house,  fike  the  billows  of  a  mighty  ocean !  Then  for  the 
banging  of  doors,  the  screaming  and  creaking  of  signs,  the 
clatter  of  falling  shutters  in  the  street !  Then  for  the  crash 
of  chimneys,  the  down-toppling  of  crazy  gables,  the  showering 
of  tiles  upon  the  payement,  as  if  the  bomb-shells  of  a 
besieging  army  were  demolishing  the  roofs,  and  rendering 
it  eyen  death  to  walk  the  streets!  Then  for  a  scene  of 
awful  grandeur  upon  the  glorious  ocean !  That  which  but 
an  hour  before  was  calm  and  sun-bright,  a  variety  of  vessels 
lying  at  anchor,  or  sailing  to  and  fro  in  serene  beauty, 
now  is  a  scene  of  sublime  and  chaotic  uproar ! — the  waves 
rolling  and  foaming,  and  dashing  their  spray  over  rocks, 
pier-heads,  houses,  and  even  over  the  loftiest  towers  and 
churches  too,  as  I  have  seen  it  to  an  amazing  extent,  till 
the  water  ran  down  the  walls  like  rain,  and  the  windows 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  beach,  were  covered  with  a 
salt  incrustation ;  the  vessels  meanwhile  labouring  amidst 
the  riotous  billows  as  for  life,  and  tugging  at  their  cables 
as  if  mad  for  their  escape.  Many  a  beautiful,  many  a 
wild,  many  an  animating  spectacle,  is  to  be  vritnessed  on 
the  shores  of  our  happy  isle  in  such  moments.  A\Tiat 
anxious  groups  are  collected  on  the  quays  of  populous 
ports.  What  lonely  peril  is  encounterea  on  distant  strands, 
where  the  solitary  fisherman  picks  up  a  troubled  and 
precarious  livelihood. 
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Then  too  for  the  most  animated  scene  wliich  the  inland 
country  can  exhibit  in  all  the  tweke  months,  a  scene  mixed 
with  no  slight  touches  of  the  grotesque.  Wherever  you 
go,  the  people  perhaps  suddenly  aroused  from  the  tranquil 
nreside  of  a  Sunday  afbemoon,  are  swarming  upon  the 
roofs  of  their  houses,  like  bees  startled  firom  their  cells  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  some  formidable  intruder, 
toiling  to  resist  the  outrageous  attack  of  the  storm  upon 
the  thatch,  which  is  here  and  there  torn  clean  firom  the 
rafters,  and  in  other  places  heaves  and  pants  as  if  inpatient 
to  try  a  flight  into  the  next  field  or  garden.  There  is  an 
universal  erection  of  ladders,  a  bustling,  anxious,  laying-on 
of  logs,  rails,  barrows,  or  whatever  may  come  to  hand,  to 
keep  on  the  mutinous  roof.  Old  wives  with  spectacled 
noses,  and  kerchiefs  incontinently  tied  over  their  mob-caps, 
are  seen  reconnoitering  pig-sties,  hen-roots,  &c.,  lest  they 
be  blown  down,  or  something  be  blown  down  upon  them. 
What  a  solemn  and  sublime  roar  too  there  is  in  the  woods, 
a  sound  as  of  tempestuous  seas !  Whatever  poetical  spirit 
can  hear  it  without  being  influenced  by  incommunicable 
ideas  of  power,  majesty,  and  the  stupendous  energies  of 
the  elements  ? 

0  storm  and  darkness  ye  are  wondrous  strong ! 

What  picturesque  ruin  is  there  scattered  around  you! 
Trees  overwhelmed,  immense  branches  torn  down,  small 
boughs  broken,  and  dry  leaves  whirled  along  are  quivering 
in  air  like  birds.  What  a  harvest  of  decayed  sticks  for 
Goody  Blakes,  who  with  their  checked  aprons  held  up  do 
not  fail  to  discover  it.  What  a  harvest  too  for  the  news- 
papers, which  will  be  filled  for  a  season  with  calamitous 
accounts  of  accidents  and  deaths  by  falling  of  chimneys, 
shipwrecks,  and  so  forth." 

As  regards  shipwrecks  every  sea-side  church-yard  of 
this  sea-girt  island  bears  melancholy  memorial  of  the 
prevalence  of  storms  in  this  and  the  preceding  month. 
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But  now,  leaying  the  stem  and  melancholy  featnrea  of 
arch,  let  us  go  abroad  upon  a  daj  such  as  the  po^t  has 
scribed  below : 

Karch  in  his  wakemng  sfcrengih  !    The  ivest  wind,  kmd^ 

Rising  in  TigorouB  and  aonoroos  pUy, 

At  once  has  hurried  from  the  heayens  away 

Their  slumbrous  guests  of  shadow  and  of  cloud. 

The  earth  smiles  greenly,  as  if  glmd  and  proad 

To  feel  the  sunlight,  fiuntly  though  it  fiuL 

But  what  a  rich  transparency  o'er  all  I 

8ky,  air,  and  rushing  waters,  are  endowed 

With  a  surpassing  brightness,  clear  and  bhie. 

Flushed  are  the  far  woods,  and  a  Tiolei  hue 

Unges  the  for  horizon.    'Tis  a  day 

That  breathes  its  vigour  through  he«rt»  wral, and  firame; 

Cares,  like  the  clouds,  and  pains  are  chased  awaj* 

Oh !  for  a  life  where  each  day  WM  tha  same ! 

The  influence  of  the  iaj  is  upon  vb,  and  with  hearts 
^ous  as  those  of  little  children,  let  us  gather  a  handful 
daisies, 

Thoee  pearled  Arctni  of  the  aarih, 
The  constellated  flower  thai  i 
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and  first  one  well  preseired  firom  old  Chaucer : 

The  Dune,  a  flowre  white  md  rede. 
And  m  Frendi  called  La  bel  Ifarguerete, 
0  oommendable  flowre  and  most  in  minde. 

AboTe  all  flowrea  in  the  mede^ 

Than  love  I  moat  thoae  flowrea  white  and  rede, 

Such  that  they  callen  Daiaiea  in  our  town. 

And  now,  dewj  and  firesh  firom  the  hand  of  a  young  poet: 

THE  DAISY. 

A  gold  and  ailrer  cop 

Upon  a  pillar  gre«n. 
Earth  holda  her  Daisy  up 

To  catch  the  sunslune  in : — 
A  dial  chaste,  set  there 

To  show  each  radiant  hour: — 
A  field-astronomer; 

A  sun-observing  flower. 

The  children  with  delight 

To  meet  the  Daisy  run ; 
'  They  love  to  see  how  bright 

She  shines  upon  the  sun : 
Like  lowly  white-crowned  queen, 

Demurely  doth  she  bend. 
And  stands,  with  quiet  mien. 

The  little  children's  friend. 

Out  in  the  field  she's  seen, 

A  simple  rustic  maid. 
In  comely  gown  of  green, 

And  clean  white  frill  airayed ; 
l^ere  stands,  like  one  in  mood 

Of  hope  by  fancy  spun. 
Awaiting  to  be  woo'd, , 

Awaiting  to  be  won. 

The  dandy  Butterfly, 

All  exquisitely  drest. 
Before  the  Daisy's  eye 

Displays  his  velTct  Test : 
In  vain  is  he  arrayed 

In  all  that  gaudy  show ; 
What  business  haUi  a  maid 

With  auch  a  foppish  beaut 


THE  DAISY. 

The  vagrant  Bee  but  singa 

For  what  he  geta  thereby ; 
Nor  oomea,  except  he  bringa 

His  pocket  on  his  thigh ; 
Then  let  him  start  aaide 

And  woo  some  wealthier  flower ; 
The  Doisj'a  not  hia  bride. 

She  hath  no  honey-dower. 

The  Gnat,  old  back-bent  fellow, 

In  finigal  frieze  coat  drcst, 
Seeks  on  her  carpet  yellow 

His  tottering  limbs  to  rest ; 
He  woos  her  with  oyes  dim, 

Voice  thin,  and  aspect  sage ; 
What  careth  she  for  himi 

What  part  hath  youth  with  age  T 

She  lifteth  up  her  cup. 

She  gazeth  on  the  aky ; 
Content,  so  looking  up,^ 

Whether  to  live  or  die ; 
Content,  in  wind  and  cold 

To  stand,  in  shine  and  shower ; 
A  white-rayed  marigold, 

A  golden-bosomed  flower. 

It  is  a  pleasant  croft 

Where  "  winged  kine  "  may  graze ; 
A  golden  meadow  soft, 

Quadrille-ground  for  young  fays ; 
A  little  yellow  plot, 

With  clean  white  pales  fenced  roimd. 
Each  tipt  with  vermeil  spot, 

Each  set  on  greenest  ground. 

Hs5BT  Sutton. 


Nor  must  we  omit  two  others  which  may  justly  be  termed 
ereimial« 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

OK  TUBKnrO  ONK  DOWN  WITH  THE  FLOUOH  IN  APRIL,  1786. 

Wee,  modesty  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  among  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  boxmie  gem« 
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Alast  its  no  ihy  neebor  Bweet» 
The  bonnie  lark,  oompanion  meet  t 
Bending  thee  *m$ag  the  dewj  weet, 

Wr  ipeokled  bretst, 
When  npwBid-qprinc^ng;  bl jthe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  eest. 

Canld  bl«w  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  Uiy  early,  humble,  Urth ; 
Tet  chemblly  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  etorm. 
Scarce  reared  aboTe  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
Hiffh  sheltering  woods  and  wa*s  maun  ^eld ; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  lintie  stibble  field. 

Unseen,  alan& 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread ; 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  heiul 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  up-tears  thy  bed 

And  low  thou  lies  I 


EVn  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine — ^no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  plough-share  drires  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom ; 
mi  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom.  BuBxa. 


TO  A  DAISY. 


There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower. 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye 
That  welcomes  every  changing  hour, 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine, 
Bace  after  race  their  honours  yield 
They  flourish  and  decline. 
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But  this  nnall  flower,  to  nature  dear; 
While  moons  and  start  their  courses  ran, 
Enwreathes  the  circle  of  the  year^ 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  Haj, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charm, 
Lights  pale  CNstober  on  his  way. 
And  twmes  December^  arm. 

The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom. 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale^ 
O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume^ 
The  violet  in  the  yale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  dimbe  the  hill, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen, 
Plays  on  the  mai^  of  the  rill 
Peeps  round  the  fox*s  den* 

Within  the  garden's  cultured  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed ; 
And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground 
In  honour  of  the  dead* 

The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem, 
The  wild-bee  murmurs  on  its  breast, 
The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem. 
Light  o'er  the  sky-lark's  nest. 

*Tis  Flora's  page  — ^in  every  place. 
In  every  season  fresh  and  fair ; 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace. 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 

The  rose  has  but  a  summer-reign ; 

The  Daisy  never  dies.  Moxtoomket. 

Take  (says  Eousseau)  one  of  those  little  flowers  which 
r  all  the  pastures,  and  which  eveirbody  knows  by  the 
>  of  daisy.  Look  at  it  well ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would 
lave  guessed,  by  its  appearance,  that  this  flower,  which 
small  and  delicate,  is  really  composed  of  between  two 
three  hundred  flowers,  all  of  them  perfect ;  that  is, 
ig  each  its  corolla,  stamens,  pistil,  and  Iruit.  Every 
of  those  leaves  which  are  white  abore  and  red  under- 
1,  and  form  a  kind  of  crown  round  the  flower,  appearing 
I  nothing  more  than  little  petals,  are  in  reality  so  many 
flowers;  and  every  one  of  those  tiny  yellow  things 
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also,  which  70U  see  in  the  isentre,  and  which  at  first  you 
have,  perhaps,  taken  for  nothing  but  stamens,  are  real 
flowers.  If  you  were  accustomed  to  botanical  dissections 
and  were  armed  with  a  good  glass,  and  plenty  of  patience, 
it  would  be  easy  to  convince  you  of  this.  But  you  may 
at  least  null  out  one  of  the  white  leaves  from  the  flower :  you 
will  at  first  think  that  it  is  flat  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
but  look  carefully  at  the  end  by  which  it  was  £Eurt;ened  to 
the  flower,  and  you  will  see  that  this  end  is  not  flat,  but 
round  and  hollow,  in  form  of  a  tube,  and  that  a  little  thread, 
ending  in  two  horns,  issues  from  the  tube ;  this  thread  is 
the  forked  style  of  the  flower,  which,  as  you  now  see,  is 
flat  only  at  the  top. 

Next  look  at  those  yellow  things  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower,  and  which  as  I  have  told  you  are  all  so  many 
flowers ;  if  the  flower  be  sufficiently  advanced,  you  will 
see  several  of  them  open  in  the  middle,  and  even  cut  into 
several  parts.  These  are  monopetalous  corollas,  which 
expand ;  and  a  glass  will  easily  discover  in  them  the  pistil, 
and  even  the  anthers  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Com- 
monly the  yellow  florets  towards  the  centre  are  stHl  rounded 
and  closed.  These,  however,  are  flowers  like  the  others, 
but  not  yet  open ;  for  they  expand  successively  from  the 
edge  inwards.  This  is  enough  to  show  you  by  the  eye,  the 
possibility  that  all  these  small  aflairs,  both  white  and  yellow, 
may  be  so  many  distinct  flowers ;  and  this  is  a  constant  fact. 
You  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  all  these  little  flowers  are 
pressed,  and  enclosed  in  a  calyx  which  is  common  to  them 
all,  and  which  is  that  of  the  daisy.  In  considering  then 
the  whole  daisy  as  one  flower,  we  give  it  a  very  significant 
name  when  we  call  it  a  composite Jlower,^^ 

Lastly,  we  have 

DAISIES  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Peeps  not  a  snow-drop  In  the  bower, 

Where  never  froze  the  spring  ? 
A  Daisy  ?  oh  I  bring  childhood's  flower, 

The  half-blown  daisy  bring  I 

Tes,  lay  the  daisy's  little  head. 

Beside  the  little  cheek  ; 
Oh  haste !  the  last  of  five  is  dead  ! 

The  childless  cannot  speak  I  Eixiott. 
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We  haye  gathered  our  ''handM  cS  jUdei**  Imt  are  we 
aatiafiedP  ISTo,  ao  full  are  these  eaify  spring  meadows 
already  of  fresh  grass  and  budding  flowers,  breathing  out 
iheur  delicate  vernal  odours,  that  our  hearts  yearn  after 
fitfther  wanderings  among  the  fields  of  nature  and  of 
poetry,  and  wnilst  the  fleecy  clouds  «re  careering  above  our 
neads,  and  the  cawing  of  noisy  rooks  is  in  our  ears,  and 
our  feet  are  buried  in  fresh  herbage,  and  the  whole  year 
begins  to  "grow  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  let  us  listen  a  httle 
longer  how  the  poets  have  ^thered  sweet  fkncies  and  quaint 
teaSiings  from  these  genue  ever-recurring  objects  in  long 
past  years  as  weU  as  yesterday. 

And  first  let  us  mive  the  words  of  a  young  poet,  a  true 
worshipper  in  the  Temple  of  Nature : 

PRDfROSESu 

Witlun  a  wood,  no  farther  from  the  sea 
Than  you  migbt  hear  the  waves  dash  audibly, 
There  flowers  grew ;  Uie  high  hills  closiDg  round. 
Hade  of  the  little  dell  a  fairy  ground 
For  warmth  and  greenness ;  never  winter  dare 
Invade  the  softness  of  its  tranquil  air. 
Adown  the  wood  a  lucent  stream  doth  brawl. 
And  earliest  here  the  welcome  cuckoo's  call ; 
In  the  fiu>diBtant  white-sailed  vessels  ride. 
Or  tiny  fleets  of  fishers  deck  the  tida 
My  picture  is  too  &int,  but  it  may  bring 
Some  image  to  you  of  the  scenes  I  sing. 

Bessis  Paskes. 


Here  still  are  old  Herrick's 

PRIMROSES  FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Why  doe  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  t    On  tears 

Speak  griefe  in  you. 

Who  were  but  borne 
Just  as  the  modest  mome 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  t 
Alas  yon  have  not  known  that  shower 

That  marres  a  flower ; 

Nor  felt  th*  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  wome  with  yaarei; 
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Who  think  it  strange  to  we 
Bach  pretty  flowen  (lihe  to  orphan!  yomig). 
To  jpetk  k^teaxee  before  thej  hare  a  tongae. 

Bpmkf  whbnp*nDg  younc^ings;  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep ; 
OrduldishlnllAbiel 
Off  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  Tioletl 
Or  brought  a  kisse 
•   PVom  that  sweetheart  to  this 
Koy  no ;  thb  sorrow,  shown 

Bj  yoor  teares  shed, 
Wo'd  have  this  lecture  read, 
"  That  things  of  greatest^  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conoeiv'd  with  grief  are,  and  with  teares  brought  forth." 


Here  in  this  old  croft,  nodding  to  the  breeze,  are  agair 
flowers  from  Henick : 


GOLDEN  DAFFODIIA 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

Ton  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 

Has  not  attahi'd  his  noon« 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song ; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  we 

WiU  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yon, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  anything. 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dzy 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer^s  rain ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  moming^s  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again* 
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And  who  does  not  recal  with  joy  Vardaworih's  poem  to 
ihe  Bame  beautiful  objects  P— • 

I  wandered  limelr  m  a  doad 
That  floftte  on  hi^  o'er  yale  and  hilla, 

When  ell  at  once  I  sew  e  erowd^ 
A  host  oir  ffolden  Deffodile. 

Bedde  the  lake,  beneath  the  treea. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  hreeaBi 

Continuoiui  as  the  atam  that  ahine 

And  twinkle  in  the  milkj  waj, 
Th^  Btretch  in  nerer^nding  line 

Along  the  maigin  of  a  bay ; 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance^ 
Toaaing  their  heada  in  apxif^tl  j  dance. 

The  waTM  beeide  them  danced,  but  they 

Outdid  the  sparklixig  wayee  in  glee ; 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

In  Buch  a  jocund  company; 
I  gazed— and  gazed — ^but  little  thought 
What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 

In  Taoant  or  in  pensiTe  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  Ib  the  bliss  of  solituUe. 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

And  now,  as  Miss  Mitford  on  this  occasion  prefers  to  be 
alone,  ere  we  return  home  let  us  inyisiblj  accompany  her 

A-VIOLETINO. 

*'  March  27th. — It  is  a  dull  grey  momiufi^,  with  a  dewy 
feeling  in  the  air ;  fresh,  but  not  wmdy ;  cod,  but  not  cold ; 
the  very  day  for  a  person  newly  arrived  from  the  heat,  the 
glare,  the  noise,  and  the  fever  of  London,  to  plun^  into 
the  remotest  labyrinths  of  the  country,  and  regain  the 
repose  of  mind,  the  calmness  of  heart,  which  has  been  lost 
in  that  great  battle.  I  must  go  violeting — it  is  a  necessity 
— and  I  must  go  alone. 

*  *  *  The  common  that  I  am  now  passing — ^the  Lea, 
as  it  is  called — ^is  one  of  the  loveliest  spoto  near  my  house. 
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It  is  a  little  sheltered  scene,  retiring,  as  it  were,  from  the 
village ;  sunk  amidst  higher  lands — ^hiUs  would  be  almost  too 
|prand  a  word — ed^ed  on  one  side  by  our^gay  high-road,  and 
mtersected  by  anouier ;  and  surrounded  hj  a  most  picturesque 
confusion  of  meadows,  cottages,  farms,  and  orchards ;  and 
with  a  great  pond  in  one  comer,  unusuallj  bright  and 
clear,  giving  a  delighful  cheerfulness  and  day-light  to  the 
picture.  The  swallows  haunt  that  pond ;  so  do  the  children. 
There  is  a  merry  group  round  it  now ;  I  have  seldom  seen 
it  without  one.  Children  love  water,  clear,  bright,  sparkling 
water;  it  excites  and  feeds  their  curiosity;  it  is  motion 
and  life. 

•  *  •  A  turn  in  the  lane,  and  we  come  to  the  old 
house  standing  amongst  the  high  elms, — the  old  farm  house, 
which  always,  I  don*t  know  why,  carries  back  my  imagi- 
nation to  Shakespeare's  days.  It  is  a  long  low,  irregular 
building,  with  one  room  at  an  angle  from  the  house, 
covered  with  ivy,  fine,  white-veined  ivy ;  the  first  floor  of  the 
main  building  projecting,  and  supported  by  oaken  beams, 
and  one  of  the  windows  below  with  its  old  casement  and 
long  narrow  frames,  forming  the  half  of  a  shallow  hexagon. 
A  porch,  with  seats  in  it,  surrounded  by  a  pinnacle,  pointed 
roofs  and  clustered  chimneys,  complete  the  picture !  The 
very  walls  are  crumbling  to  decay  imder  a  careless  landlord 
ana  a  ruined  tenant. 

Now  a  few  yards  farther  and  I  reach  the  bank.  Ah ! 
I  smell  them  already,  most  exquisite  perfume  steams  and 
lingers  in  this  moist  heavy  air.  Through  this  little  gate, 
and  along  the  green  south  bank  of  this  green  wheat-field, 
and  they  burst  upon  me,  the  lovely  violets,  in  tenfold  love- 
liness. The  ground  is  covered  with  them,  white  and 
purple,  enamelling  the  short  dewy  grass,  looking  but  the 
more  vividly  coloured  under  the  duD,  leaden  sky.  There 
they  lie  by  himdreds,  by  thousands.  In  former  years  I 
have  been  used  to  watch  them  from  the  tiny  green  bud, 
till  one  or  two  stole  into  bloom.  They  never  came  on  me 
before  in  such  a  sudden  and  luxuriant  glory  of  simple  beauty 
— and  I  do  really  owe  one  pure  and  genuine  pleasure  to 
feverish  London.  How  beautifully  they  are  placed  too,  on 
this  sloping  bank,  with  the  palm  branches  waving  above 
them,  full  of  early  bees,  and  mixing  their  honeyed  scent 
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wi£h  the  more  delicate  violet  odour.  How  transparent  and 
smooth  and  lusty  are  the  bunches,  full  of  sap  and  life.  And 
there,  just  by  the  old  mossy  root,  is  a  superb  tuft  of  prim- 
roses, with  a  yellow  butterfk  hovering  over  them,  like  a 
flower  floating  on  the  air.  What  happmess  to  sit  in  this 
tufty  knoll  and  fill  mv  basket  with  the  blossoms.  What  a 
renewal  of  heart  and  mind.  To  inhabit  such  a  scene  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  is  again  to  be  fearless,  gay,  and  gentle 
as  a  child.  Then  it  is  that  thought  becomes  poetry  and 
feeling  religion.  Then  it  is  that  we  are  happy  and  good. 
Oh  that  my  whole  life  could  pass  so,  floating  in  blissful 
and  innocent  sensation,  enjoying  in  peace  and  gratitude 
the  common  blessings  of  nature,  thankful  above  all  for  the 
simple  habits,  the  healthful  temperament,  whicli  render 
them  so  dear.  Alas !  who  may  dare  expect  a  life  of  such 
happiness?  But  I  can  at  least  snatcn  and  prolong  the 
fleeting  pleasure — can  fill  my  basket  with  pure  flowers,  and 
my  heart  with  pure  thoughts — can  gladden  my  little  home 
with  their  sweetness — can  divide  my  treasures  with  one,  a 
dear  one,  who  cannot  seek  them — can  see  them  when  I  shut 
my  eyes,  and  dream  of  them  when  I  fall  asleep." 

THE  MOLE-CATCHER. 

"  There  are  no  more  delightful  or  unfailing  associations," 
says  again  our  favourite  Miss  Mitford,  "than  those 
afiTorded  by  the  various  operations  of  the  husbandman, 
and  the  cnanges  on  the  fair  face  of  nature.  We  all 
know  that  busy  troops  of  reapers  come  with  the  yellow 
com ;  whilst  the  yellow  leaf  brings  a  no  less  busy  train  of 
ploughmen  and  seedsmen  preparing  the  ground  for  fresh 
narvests;  that  woodbines  and  wild  roses,  flaunting  in  the 
sloping  hedge-rows,  give  token  of  gay  bands  of  haymakers 
which  enliven  the  meadows ;  and  that  the  primroses,  which 
begin  to  unfold  their  pale  stars  by  the  sides  of  green  lanes, 
bear  marks  of  the  slow  and  weary  female  processions,  the 
gangs  of  tired  yet  talkative  bean-setters,  who  defile  twice  a 
day  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  our  cross-country  roads. 
These  are  general  associations,  as  well  known  and  as 
nnirersally  recognised  as  union  of  mince-pies  and  Christmas. 
J  have  one  more  private  and  peculiar — one  perhaps  the 
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more  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  because  the  impression 
may  be  almost  confined  to  myself.  The  full  flush  oi  violets, 
which  about  the  middle  of  March  seldom  flEul  to  perfume  the 
whole  earth,  always  brings  to  my  recollection  one  solitary 
and  silent  coadjutor  of  the  husbandman's  labours,  as  unlike 
a  violet  as  possible— Isaac  Bint  the  mole-catcher. 

I  used  to  meet  him  every  spring  when  we  lived  at  our  old 
house,  whose  park-like  paddock,  with  its  finely-dumped 
oaks  and  elms,  %nd  its  nchly-timbered  hedge-rows,  edging 
into  wild,  rude,  and  solemn  fir-plantations,  dark,  and  rough, 
and  hoary,  formed  for  so  many  years  my  constant  and 
£Eivourite  walk.  Here,  especially  under  the  great  horse- 
chestnut,  and  where  the  bank  rose  high  and  naked  above 
the  lane,  crowned  only  with  a  tuft  of  golden  brown ;  here 
the  sweetest  and  prettiest  of  wild  flowers,  whose  very  name 
hath  a  charm,  grew  like  a  carpet  under  one's  feet,  enamelling 
the  young  green  grass  with  tneir  white  and  purple  blossoms, 
and  loading  the  air  with  their  delicious  fragrance ;  here  I  used 
to  come  almost  every  morning  during  the  violet-tide ;  and 
here  almost  every  morning  I  was  sure  to  meet  Isaac  Bint. 

I  think  that  he  fixed  himself  the  more  firmly  in  my  memory 
by  his  singular  discrepancy  with  the  beauty  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  scenery  and  the  season.  Isaac  is  a  tall,  lean, 
gloomy  personage,  with  whom  the  clock  of  life  seems  to 
stand  still.  He  has  looked  sixty-five  for  these  last  twenty 
years;  although  his  dark  hair  and  beard,  and  firm,  manly 
stride,  almost  contradict  the  evidence  of  his  sunken  cheeks 
and  deeply-lined  forehead.  The  stride  is  awful;  he  hath 
the  stalk  of  a  ghost.  His  whole  air  and  demeanour  savour  of 
one  that  comes  firom  underground.  His  appearance  is  '  of 
the  earth  earthy.'  His  clothes,  hands,  and  face,  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  mould  in  which  he  delves.  The  little  round 
traps  which  hang  behind  him  over  one  shoulder,  as  well  as 
the  string  of  dead  moles  which  embellish  the  other,  are 
encrusted  with  dirt  like  a  tombstone ;  and  the  staff"  which 
he  plunges  into  the  little  hillocks,  by  which  he  traces  the 
course  of  his  small  quarry,  returns  a  hollow  sound  as  of 
tapping  on  the  lid  of  a  coffin.  Images  of  the  churchyard 
come,  one  does  not  know  how,  with  his  presence.  Inde^  he 
does  officiate  as  assistant  to  the  sexton  in  his  capacity  of 
gravedigger,  chosen,  as  it  should  seem,  from  a  natural 
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flfcness ;  a  fine  senBe  of  canfitxtiiy  in  good  Josepli  Beed,  the 
funetionaiy  in  question,  who  felt,  without  knowing  why, 
that,  of  all  men  in  the  paziahy  laaao  Bint  was  best  fitfced  to 
that  solemn  office. 

^  HiB  remarkable  ^  of  silence  adds  mnch  to  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  remariuble  figure.  I  don't  think  that 
I  erer  heard  him  speak  three  words  in  my  life.  Anapproadi 
of  that  bony  hand  to  that  earthy  leathern  cap  was  the 
greatest  effort  of  courtesy  that  my  daily  salutation  could 
extract  firom  him.  For  this  silence  Isaac  has  good  reasons. 
He  hath  a  reputation  to  support.  His  words  are  too  pre- 
cious to  be  wasted.  Our  mole-catcher,  raeged  as  he  looks, 
is  the  wise  man  of  the  village,  the  oracle  ofthe  village  inn." 


March  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Ekedmonatl,  which  some 
have  derived  from  the  deity  Eheda,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  this  month ;  but  others  maintain  that  it  comes 
from  the  Saxon  rsed,  i.e.  council,  March  being  the  time 
when  the  Otoths  usually  met  in  council,  previous  to  their 
wars  and  expeditions.  It  had  also  the  name  of  Xfydmonath^ 
from  Klydy  meaning  '^stormy,"  an  epithet  which  March 
may  seem  to  have  fiedrly  deserved  fix>m  its  high  winds. 
Pinally  it  was  known  as  Zenet-monat,  ''The  month  of 
March,"  says  Yerstemm,  "  they  [the  Saxons]  called  Lenct- 
monat,  that  is,  accorcQng  to  our  new  orthography,  Lenfifth- 
month,  because  the  days  did  then  first  b^;in  in  length  to 
exceed  the  nights.  And  this  month  being  by  our  ancestors 
so  called  when  they  received  Christianity,  and  consequently 
therewith  the  ancient  Christian  custom  of  fasting,  they 
called  this  chief  season  of  fasting  the  fast  of  Lsircr,  because 
of  the  lend  manat,  werein  the  most  part  of  the  time  of 
fiwting  always  fell ;  and  hereof  it  cometh  that  we  now  call 
it  Lentf  it  being  rather  the  fast  of  Lenty  though  the  former 
name  of  Lent-tnonah  be  long  since  lost,  and  the  name  of 
March  borrowed  instead  thereof."  So  far  Yerstegan ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  its  present  name  of  March 
is  borrowed  from  the  Bomans,  with  whom  it  was  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  and  who  dedicated  it  therefore  to  Mars, 
as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  father  of  their  founder 
Bomulus. 
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Without  disputing  the  claim  of  Mars  to  stand  god&ther 
to  this  month,  or  of  the  Bomans,  if  thej  liked  it,  to  be  his 
children,  there  are  good  astronomical  reasons  for  March 
being  the  commencement  of  the  year,  while  January  would 
seem  to  hare  been  chosen  only  from  caprice.  So  thought 
our  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  Komans,  and  so  too  thought 
the  Israelites  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,*  which 
enjoined  that  this  should  be  the  commencement  of  their 
sacred  year,  as  their  civil  year  began  in  September.  The 
change  with  us  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  recent  date ; 
for,  prior  to  the  September  of  1752,  our  civil  or  leaal  year 
began  on  the  Day  of  the  Annunciation,  i.  e.,  on  the  25th 
of  March.  Now  this  was  coming  much  nearer  to  astrono- 
mical truth ;  but  unfortunately  the  so-called  historical  year 
had  for  a  long  time  begun  on  the  Day  of  the  Circumcision, 
i.  e.  the  Ist  of  January ;  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  arising 
between  the  two,  it  was  enacted  that  both  should  date  from 
the  same  period.  The  change,  no  doubt,  removed  a  cause 
of  some  confusion  in  the  calendar,  but  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  incongruity. 

Independent  of  all  other  considerations,  spring  speared 
to  be  the  natural  beginning  of  the  year,  as  winter  is  the 
fitting  close  of  it. 

St.  David's  Day  opens  the  month,  taking  its  appellation 
from  the  saint  of  that  name,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  and  died,  it  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years.  Perhaps  this  longevity 
ought  to  be  set  down  amidst  the  other  miracles  recorded  of 
St.  David. 

The  custom  of  wearing  the  leek  upon  this  day  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  In  the  Desta  Anglo-Bomana  we 
are  tola  "  that  the  Britons  on  this  day  constantly  wear  a 
leek  in  memory  of  a  notable  and  famous  victory  obtained  by 
them  over  the  Saxons,  they  during  the  battle  having  leeks 

*  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Motes  and  Aaron  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
faring ;  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months,  it  shaU  be 
the /reft  m<mth  of  the  year  to  tou."     Elxodus  xii.  1,  2. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  closely  the  Passover  of  the  Jews  sgrees  with  the 
time  when  the  sun  crosses  or  posset  over  the  equator,  an  eyent  that  could 
hardlj  fail  to  be  celebrated  with  appropriate  rites  and  ceremonies  amongst 
a  people  so  deroted  to  astronomy  as  the  E^ijptiansj  who  had  educated  Moaet. 
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in  their  hats  for  their  miHtaiy  ooloiin  snd  distinctidn  of 
theniBelTeSy  hj  persuasion  of  St.  David.  "  Other  accounts 
add  that  they  were  fighting  under  their  long  CadwaUo,  nelur 
a  field  in  which  that  regetable  was  growing,  at  Hethfield  or 
Hatfield  Chase^  in  Yorkshire,  A.D.  688.  King  James  in- 
finrma  us  that  the  *^  Welshmen  in  commemoration  of  tihe 
neat  fiffht  by  the  Black  Prince  of  Wales  do  wear  keks  as 
raeir  chosen  ensigns."  Owen  flatly  disowns  the  saint, 
imagining  that  the  custom  arose  mm  the  C^^miartha^  a 
nei^bourly  aid  of  various  kinds  afforded  by  the  farmers  to 
any  one  of  their  dass  who  was  not  aUe  to  help  himself. 
The  manner  of  it  in  some  districts  wsa  thus ;  at  an  appointed 
time  they  all  met  to  assist  him  in  ploughing,  or  in  wnaterer 
other  agricultural  service  their  help  was  needed ;  on  which 
occasion  they  each  brought  with  them  a  portion  of  leeks  to 
be  used  in  making  a  general  mess  of  pottage.  But  not 
one  of  these  accounts  appears  more  satisfiEtctory  than  the 
other ;  and,  though  it  mi^ht  be  difficult  to  disprove  them,  it 
is  no  less  difficult  to  believe  them.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  glimpse  of  truth  dawning  upon  us  from  another 
quarter.  The  onion  was  sacred  amongst  the  Egyptians; 
and,  however  we  may  account  for  it,  there  is  scarcely  a  rite 
or  ceremony  amongst  any  people  without  a  precedent  in 
one  of  earlier  dote.  Keeping  this  fact  steadily  in  view,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  leek,  like  the  misletoe  among 
the  Druids,  or  the  bean  among  the  Pythagoreans,  had  at 
one  time  a  mystic  and  religious  meaning,  and  that  the 
custom  has  survived  although  its  origin  has  been  for^tten. 
The  next  day  of  note  is  St.  Patbick's  Day,  which  falls 
upon  the  17th.  Though  he  is  held  by  the  Irish  to  be  their 
patron  saint,  he  was  either  a  Scot  or  a  Welshman,  his 
original  name  being  Maenwyn.  Even  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  doubtful,  nothing  being  known  for  certain  in  this  respect 
except  that  he  was  bom  some  time  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  ecdesiastical  name  of  Patricius 
was  given  to  him  by  Pope  Celestine,  when  he  consecrated 
him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  brinffins;  the  wild  natives  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Upon  hnding  at  Wicklow,  in  488,  he  immediately  com- 
menced his  task  of  peaching  and  converting;  but  his 
hearen  took  in  very  ill  part  this  attack  upon  their  old 
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religion,  and  were  nip^h  stoning  him  to  death,  when  he 
plucked  up  a  trefoil  by  the  root  and  asked,  ^  Is  it  not  as 
feasible  for  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost,  as  for  these 
three  leaves  thus  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk  P"  So  oon« 
vinced,  they  tell  us,  were  the  Irish  by  this  hi^y  illustra- 
tion, that  they  at  once  renounced  their  paganism  and  allowed 
the  |;ood  bishop  to  baptise  them  on  the  spot. 

If  such  indeed  were  the  case,  it  must  be  allowed  they  had 
a  marrellous  proneness  to  conviction.  We  fear,  however, 
the  legend  may  be  disputed  by  the  incredulous,  who  happen 
to  recollect  that  the  Druids  used  the  trefoil  for  medical 
purposes,  and  that  they  held  the  mystic  number,  three^  in 
high  veneration,  deeming  the  misletoe  sacred  because  its 
leaves  and  berries  grew  in  clusters  of  three  united  to  one 
stem.  Not  being  gifted  with  the  proper  de&;ree  of  faith, 
such  sceptics  might  be  inclined  to  infer  that  the  wearing  of 
the  shamrock  on  a  particular  day,  like  the  Welshman's 
badge  of  the  leek,  was  merely  the  Christian  adoption  of 
some  forgotten  pa^an  custom,  or  else  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  regard  in  which  the  herb  was  held  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  two  suppositions  are  so  far  from  bein^ 
mconsbtent  with  each  other,  that  they  mi^ht  be  considered 
as  cause  and  effect,  this  triad  of  leaves  bemg  one  reason  for 
attributing  to  the  herb  its  sanative  virtues. 

In  Irelaiid  this  day  is  one  of  national  rejoicing,  the  saint 
being  in  hi^h  odour  for  his  numerous  miracles,  the  most 
useful  of  wtiich  was  unquestionably  his  driving  all  noxious 
reptiles  out  of  the  country,  and  forbidding  them  to  return, 
under  penalty  it  may  be  presumed,  of  spiritual  censure. 
Even  spiders  were  included  in  the  general  ban ;  nor  is  it 
any  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  the  record  that  the  pro- 
hibition has  long  since  ceased  to  have  effect  except  in  the 
eves  of  the  faithful,  who  are  gifted  with  a  clearness  of 
vision  unfortunately  denied  to  the  Sassenach  and  the 
unbeliever. 

Another  feature  of  this  day  remains  to  be  noticed.  In 
February  1783,  a  brotherhood  was  created  by  letters  patent, 
under  the  name  of  ''  Knights  of  the  Illustrious  Order  of 
Saint  Patrick ; "  and  for  the  more  grace  of  the  new  insti- 
tution the  sovereign  of  the  day  was  to  be  its  head,  under 
whom  were  fifteen  knights  companions,  while  '^  the  lieutenant 
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sral,  and  general  governor  of  Ireland,  or  the  lord  deputy 
ieputies,  or  lords  justices,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
3mors  for  the  time  heing,  were  to  officiate  as  deputy 
id-masters."  By  the  statutes  of  the  order  the  badge  is 
)e  of  gold,  surmounted  with  a  wreath  of  shamro^,  in 
instance  understood  to  mean  trefoil,  surrounding  a 
len  circlet,  on  which  is  the  motto  of  the  brotherhood  in 
3rs  of  the  same— Qum  teparabit  ? — with  the  date  of  their 
idation,  encircling  Saint  ratrick's  cross  yt^«,  surmounted 
1  a  trefoil  vert^  each  leaf  charged  with  an  imperial  crown 
upon  a  field  argent.  This  badge,  encircled  with  rays 
orm  of  a  silver  star  of  eight  points,  four  greater  and  four 
er,  is  directed  to  be  worn  on  tiie  left  side  of  the  outer 
nent. 

Aidy-Dayj  or  the  Day  of  Annunciation,  is  only  an  abridg- 

it  of  Our  Lady'S'Day^  and  is  pecuHarly  dedicated  to 

Virgin  Mary,  from  its  having  been  the  season  when 

angel  announced  to  her  that  she  should  bring  forth 

on.     Its  near  approach  to  the  vernal  equinox,  one  of 

natural  divisions  of  the  year,  was,  it  may  be  supposed, 

reason  of  its  being  called  Quarter-Day,  since  it  marks, 

ugh  not  quite   correctly,  the  first  of  the  four  quarters. 

ond  this,  the  month  has  no  day  requiring  a  particiilar 

ice. 

o  familiar  is  Lady-Day  that  there  is  a  story  told  in 
ae's  Every  Day  Book,  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
ting  to  a  lady  of  rank  in  London,  who  directed  his  letter 
'  The  Twenty-Fifth  of  March,  6,  Foley  Place,  London," 
that  it  was  duly  delivered  to  Lady  Day  at  the  above 
ress. 

SPRING. 

0  Spring  !  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth,  and  gladness, 
Wind-winged  emblem  !  brightest,  best,  and  furest ! 

Wlience  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  winter^s  sadness, 
The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou  sharest  f 

Sister  of  joy,  thou  art  the  child  who  wearest 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet ; 

Thy  mother  autumn,  for  whose  graye  thou  bearest 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  wiUi  gentle  feet, 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding-sheet 

Shxllit. 
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Appmr,  appeir, 

And  jou,  toft  wiodi  to  dear. 

That  dftnee  upon  the  iM^My  and  make  them  ting 

Qentle  loT^-laji  to  the  •priof, 

Gilding  all  the  Talee  below, 

Raise  their  fonnt  from  under  ground 

With  a  toft  and  happj  tound. 

FLrrcHUu 

Now  dailies  pied,  and  Tiolets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white^ 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  jellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight : 
The  cuckoo  now  on  every  tree 

Sings,  Cuckoo — cuckoo. 

Sbauspiarb. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  weather  during 
this  month  is  fickleness ;  the  most  lovely  sanshiny  days  are 
succeeded  hy  others,  which  by  the  force  of  oonlarast  often 
seem  the  most  unpleasant  of  any  in  the  year;  the  bright 
green  of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  tiie  delightnil  view  of  newly 
opened  flowers,  are  too  frequently  obscured  by  douds,  and 
chilled  by  rough  wintry  blasts.  ^ 

The  most  perfect  image  of  spring,  however,  is  exhibited 
in  this  month ;  no  production  is  yet  come  to  maturity,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  warm  gleams  and  ^feaitle  showers  have 
the  most  powerful  effect  in  hastening  that  umversid 
springinff  oi  the  vegetable  tribes,  whence  the  season  derives 
its  appellation. 

April  generally  begins  with  raw  unpleasant  weather,  the 
influence  of  the  equinoctial  sterms  in  some  degree  still 
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prevailing.     Its  opening  is  thus  described  in  a  poem  of 
Mr.  Warton's— 

Mindfal  of  disaster  past. 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast. 
The  sleety  storm  returning  still. 
The  morning  hoar,  the  evening  chill ; 
Reluctant  comes  the  timid  spring; 
Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring, 
Murmurs  the  blossomed  boughs  around. 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  boimd : 
Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flower 
Decks  the  rough  castle's  rifted  tower : 
Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peeps 
From  the  dark  dell's  entangling  steeps. 
*  •  •  «  » 

Fringing  the  forest*s  devious  edge 
Half  robed  appears  the  hawthorn  hedge  ; 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  its  budding  sprays. 


^  -<V 


>^  - 


-^ 


-^   ^ 


SWALLOWS. 


Early  in  the  month,  that  welcome  guest  and  harbinger 
of  summer,  the  swallow,  returns.*    Of  this  genus  of  birds 

*  Stanley  tells  nt  **  that  the  flight  of  the  common  twallow  hat  been  com- 
puted at  ninety  milei,  that  of  the  swift  at  nearly  one  bandied  and  eighty 
_M  «^.__     ^^  ^^    soMDeely  indeed    calcuUte  or  limit  the  ipecd 
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there  are  four  species  tliat  visit  our  isknd,  «U  of  which 
are  known  by  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  the  extent  of  thrir 
wings,  and  the  ease  and  swiftness  of  their  flight,  by  which 
they  escape  the  attacks  of  the  kite  and  sparrow-hawk,  that 
commit  such  havoc  among  the  other  small  burds.  The 
kind  first  seen  is  the  chimney  swallow,  remarkable  by  its 
long-forked  tail  and  red  breast,  and  by  a  twittering  note, 
on  account  of  which  it  mi^ht,  perhaps,  with  no  great 
impropriety,  be  called  a  singmg  bird ;  it  makes  its  nest  in 
chunneys.  At  first,  here  and  there,  only  one  appears, 
glancing  by  as  if  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  cold. 

ITie  Bwallow  for  a  monMnt  woo, 
SkimB  in  haste  the  vilkige  green. 

But  in  a  few  days  their  number  is  greatly  increased,  and 
they  sport  with  much  seeming  pleasure  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. The  second  in  the  order  of  arrival  is  the  house- 
martin,  which  coDstructs  its  nest  of  clay  under  the  eaves  of 
houses  and  in  the  comers  of  windows:  this  is  the  most 
numerous  species,  and  is  known  by  its  white  breast  and 
black  back.  The  next  species  is  the  sand-martin;  this  is 
the  smallest  of  the  genus,  being  called  in  Spain  the 
mountain  butterfly :  its  favourite  residence  .is  in  a  steep 
sandbank  above  a  large  pool  or  river,  in  which  it  scoops  out 
holes  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  and  in  this  secure 
retreat  deposits  its  eggs.  The  largest  species,  and  that 
which  arrives  the  latest,  is  the  swnt,  known  by  its  lofty 
and  remarkably  rapid  flight :  these  are  seen  in  fine  mornings 
sporting  about  and  displaying  their  various  evolutions  at  a 
vast  height  in  the  air :  and  in  the  evening  the  males  collect 
together  in  parties  of  ten  or  a  dosen,  approach  nearer  the 

which  can  be  prodaeed  by  the  effort  of  a  wing's  vibiatioB.  TMj  nMj  the 
country  people  in  manj  paru  of  Engkuid  detignate  the 

Martin  and  the  awallow, 

God  Almighty's  bow  and  anew.* 

And  lefleetiiig  vpon  the  almost  mineoleot  speed  of  a  UtUe  UiA  wiiif,  do 
we  aot  fcel  moat  senaiblj  the  wonderftol  appiupiiataaesa  of  the  popolar  belief 
whieh  has  clothed  the  angals  of  God  with  mighty,  tHeaf  piaiooa,  apon 
which,  with  the  speed  of  lightnings  they  wing  their  way  tiuen^  the 
BBivene. — En. 
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ground,  and  hurry  round  the  tops  of  large  buildings, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  piercine  scream,  by  way  of 
serenade  to  their  mates,  who  make  their  nesto  under  the 
tiles  of  houses. 

As  these  birds  live  on  insects,  their  appearance  is  a 
certain  proof  that  many  of  this  minute  class  of  animals  are 
now  abroad  from  their  winter  retreats. 

Another  pleasing  occurrence  in  this  month  is  the  pairing 
of  birds,  their  assiduity  in  building  nests,  and  the  various 
melody  with  which  the  groTes  are  mled. 

Eveiy  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregalar,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  Thomson. 

The  nightingale,  that  most  enchanting  of  songsters,  is 
heard  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  swallow. 

first  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill. 

Milton. 

It  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  but  in  the  day-time 
its  voice  is  drowned  in  the  multitude  of  performers:  on 
which  account  the  poets  have  always  made  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  a  nocturnal  serenade.  . 

Sweet  bird  that  shimn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  even  song.  Milton. 

The  singing  of  birds  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  language 
of  courtship :  "  All  this  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love," 
says  Thomson ;  but  though  for  the  most  part  it  is  coin- 
cident with  the  pairing  and  hatching  of  birds,  yet  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  show  it  to  be  rather  the  effect 
of  a  particidar  state  of  the  body,  depending  considerably  on 
the  weather,  and  in  a  great  measure  instinctive,  that  is, 
ifwoluntary,  than  the  consequence  of  the  sentiment  of  love 
or  desire.  If  a  bird  be  made  prematurely  to  moult,  he  will 
be  in  song  while  the  rest  are  out  of  song.  A  solitary 
nightingale,  or  any  other  bird  kept  in  a  cage,  will  not  only 
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nng  in  that  rituationy  but  will  ocmtiirae  his  note  leTenl 
weeks  lonser  than  one  that  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  aa  well 
beinf  mudi  earlier:  and  sereral  birdByOTen  when  at  liberty, 
aa  the  redbreast,  blackbird,  and  thrash,  recommence  their 
song  in  autumn,  as  the  woodbine  and  some  other  plants 
blossom  again  at  that  time  of  the  year;  the  scent  indeed  of 
the  flowers  is  fainter,  in  this  respect  corresponding  with  the 
birds  just  mentioned,  whose  notes  are  less  spriffhtlj,  and 
with  longer  interrals  of  silence  than  in  spring.  GRie  reason 
of  the  remal  singing  of  birds  being  superior  to  the  autumnal 
is  probably  owing  to  greater  vigour  of  bodv  at  one  time 
than  the  other.  Puring  the  winter,  if  birds  hare  but  little 
to  eat,  jet  they  hare  nothing  to  do  except  providing  them- 
selres  with  food ;  and  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  weather 
in  spring,  together  with  the  plenty  of  ammal  food  that  they 
then  fe^  upon,  such  as  worms,  grubs  of  insects,  Ac.,  gires 
them  strength  and  spiritj^  for  singing  and  propagating. 
But  in  autumn  the  case  is  widely  di&rent ;  the  weather 
itself  indeed  may  be  as  favourable  to  encourage  the  singing 
of  birds  as  in  the  spring,  though  perhaps  the  languor  and 
decrease  of  strength  may  be  greater  from  the  summer  heats 
than  the  severity  of  winter;  the  £Eitigue,  however,  of 
bringing  up  a  brood  of  young,  the  ilhiess  during  the 
moulting  season,  and  the  change  in  food  from  worms  to 
seeds  and  other  veaetahle  productions,  afford  a  sufficient  and 
obvious  reason  why  the  singing  of  birds  should  be  only 
partially  renewed  in  autumn. 

In  April  ducks  and  geese  hatch.  The  young  ones  are 
covered  with  a  yellow  down,  and  take  to  the  water  instantly 
on  leaving  the  shell,  where  they  afford  a  pleasing  sight  as 
th^  sail  under  convoy  of  their  dams. 

Another  of  the  most  striking  events  of  this  month  is  the 
renewal  of  the  cuckoo's  note,  which  is  generally  heard 
about  the  middle  of  April.  The  simple  monotonous  call, 
whence  its  name  is  derived,  has  commanded  attention  in  all 
countries ;  and  several  rustic  saj^in^  and  the  names  of 
several  plants  which  flower  at  this  time,  are  derived  from 
it ;  as  the  euekoo-^lawer,  or  lady-smock,  the  euekothpint,  or 
arum :  and  in  Atbca,  the  arrivd  of  this  bird  being  at  the 
time  when  the  fruit  of  the  flg-tree  (for  which  the  territory 
of  Athens  was  celebrated)  made  its  appearance,  the  cuckoo 
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and  a  joimg  fig  were  called  bj  the  same  name  (kokkv$) 
eoccux. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood, 

Attendant  on  the  spring  f 
Now  heayen  repairs  thj  rural  seat^ 
And  woods  tby  welcome  sing. 

Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  gr«en, 

Thy  certain  voiee  we  hear : 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  1 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee, 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers. 
When  Heaven  is  filled  with  music  sweet 

Of  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  hi  the  wood 

To  pull  the  flowers  so  gay. 
Starts,  thy  curious  voice  U>  near, 

And  imitates  thy  lay.  •  Loqan. 

It  ifl  npon  this  coincidence  between  the  arrival  of  birds 
and  the  flowering  of  plants,  that  natural  calendars  have 
been  attempted  to  be  coDstructed.  It  would  indeed  be 
returning  to  the  earliest  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
were  we  to  make  use  of  such  a  calendar,  however  perfect 
in  its  kind,  in  civil  transactions,  as  we  are  in  possession  of 
unvarying  modes  of  calculating  the  lapse  of  time  by  the 
assistance  of  astronomy ;  but  the  very  circumstance  that 
imfits  a  natural  calendar  for  civil  use,  renders  it  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  whose 
business  is  so  materially  affected  by  the  irregular  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons.  For  example,  the  time  of  sheep- 
shearing,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  fixed  to  any  particular 
week,  much  less  to  any  certain  day;  for  this  operation 
cannot  be  performed  safely  till  warm  weather  is  thoroughly 
established;  it  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  fix  the  second 
week  in  June  for  this  business,  since  the  latter  end  of  May 
in  very  favourable  years,  and  the  close  of  June  in  unfavour- 
able ones  might,  according  to  circumstances,  be  the  most 
proper  time :  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  necessary  to 
the  blossoming  of  the  elder-tree,  and  as  the  season  is  early 
or  late,  so  will  be  the  time  of  this  plant's  flowering ;  and  as 
an  equal  degree  of  heat  is  requisite  before  sheep  ought  to  be 
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sheared,  ftoeording  to  the  eeifloii  of  eldaf^Uo«oiii0  wJU  tary 
the  time  of  Bheep-shearing. 

The  cuckoo's  imrai  is  Ttguiastlf  preceded  aoide  di^  by 
thftt  of  the  wij-neck,  a  small  bird,  smgiikr  in  its  attitadee 
and  plumage,  and  living  on  ante  aad  inaeeta  that  haibonr 
in  the  htA  of  trees,  wMch  it  extracts  by^  means  of  its  long 
tongue,  furnished  with  a  sharp  boOT  tip.  This  bird  has 
ilao  a  peculiar  note  or  cry,  eairily  matizigaished  by  tiiose 
who  bore  once  heard  it. 

The  other  summer  birds  of  passage  Aat  arme  during 
this  month,  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
order:  the  ring-ousel,  red-start,  yellow-wren,  Bvnft,  white- 
throat,  grasshopper-lark,  and  willow-wren.  Various  kinds 
of  insects  are  seen  about  this  time,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  ^Uu9  grtfUatdlpa^  or  mujU&^rieket.  This 
singular  animal  is  distinguished  oy  ita  low,  dull,  jarring 
note,  continued  for  a  long  time  without  intermission,  like 
the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl;  but  still  more  so  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  its  fore-feet,  which  are  exceecbnely 
strong,  and  greatly  resemble  those  (^  the  mole,  whence  uos 
insect  derives  its  name.  Anatomists  also  have  discovered 
BO  great  a  conformity  between  its  internal  structure,  and 
that  of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  aa  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  this  animal,  like  them,  ehewM  ike  cud. 

The  mole-cricket  inhabits  the  sides  of  canals  and  swampy 
wet  soils,  in  which,  just  below  the  surface,  it  forma  lonf 
winding  burrows,  and  a  chamber  neatly  smoothed  and 
rounded,  of  the  size  of  a  moderate  snuff-box,  in  which,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  it  deposits  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  a  hundred.  The  ridges,  which  they  raise  in  their 
Bubterraneous  progress,  interrupt  the  evenness  of  eravel 
vralks,  and  the  havoc  they  commit  in  beds  of  young  cabbages, 
legumes,  and  flowers,  renders  them  very  unwelcome  guests 
in  a  garden. 

Several  species  of  that  elegant  tribe  of  insects  the 
ttbelluUif  or  dragon-fly,  about  this  time  emerge  from  the 
water,  in  which  they  pass  their  aurelia  state.* 

*  The  poetical  reader  will  recal  Tennjaon'a  lertly  linea  in  **  The  Two 
Voicea.** 

To-daj  I  taw  the  dngoii-flj 

Come  firom  the  wells  wheie  he  did  lie. 
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The  farmiea  herculanea,  or  horse-ant,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month  recommences  its  annual  labours ;  this  species  is 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  black  ant,  and 
inhabits  the  pine  forests  of  Scotland,  and  the  rocky  woods 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  which  it  erects  a  large  conical 
nest,  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  composed  of  leaves  and 
small  twigs. 

The  sm^,  too,  the  lar^  bat,  and  shell-snails,  quit  their 
winter  retirements  at  this  period;  and  on  mild  evenings 
earth-worms  come  out  of  theur  holes  in  search  of  food,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  propagation. 


An  inner  impalw  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  haik  :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

He  dried  his  wings ;  like  gauze  they  grew ; 
Through  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew. 

Miss  Mitfbrd,  who  is  ever  an  accurate  and  intelligent  ohserver  of  nature,  tells 
us,  that  **  walking  along  the  meadows  one  hright  sunnj  afternoon,  a  jear  or 
two  back,  and  rather  late  in  the  season,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  a 
curious  circumstance  in  natural  history.  Standing  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  I  remarked  a  singular  appearance  on  a  laige  tuft  of  flags.  It  looked 
like  bunches  of  flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  seemed  dark,  yet  transparent, 
intermingled  with  brilliant  tubes  of  bright  blue  or  shining  green.  On  examin- 
ing this  phenomenon  more  closely,  it  turned  out  to  be  several  clusters  of 
dragon-flies  just  emerged  from  their  deformed  chrysalis  state,  and  still  torpid 
and  motionless  from  the  wetness  of  their  filmy  wings.  Half  an  hour  later  we 
returned  to  the  spot,  and  they  were  gone.  We  had  seen  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  beauty  was  complete,  and  animation  dormant.  I  have  since 
found  nearly  a  similar  account  of  this  curious  process  in  Mr.  Bingley's  very 
entertaining  work  called  *  Animal  Biography.* " — £o. 


Bame  law  that 
1  exerts  its 
flaencfe  upon  the 
re^t  of  nature,  now 
leave  tlie  deep 
holea  and  bbeltertd  Iwttoins,  where  they  paaeed  the  winter, 
&Dd  wanderuig  about  in  aearch  of  food^a^auiQiertheniaeiTea 
to  the  angler— 

BeoMtli  «  willow  long  forwx>k, 
TkM  fither  neeks  bifl  cuitom'd  nook ; 
Aod  buTPtuig  ttt  rough  the  crackling  ae^Igo 
TtiAl  erowBB  the  current't  tmj^ni'd  edge, 
He  itutlee  from  the  bonlenng  wood 
Tbe  baahM  wiid-duok's  eir^  broo4 
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Many  trees  come  into  blosaom  daring  this  month,  and 
form  a  most  agreeable  spectacle^  as  well  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  as  the  promise  which  thaj^  gire  of  future  benefits. 
The  blackthorn  or  aloe  leada  the  waj,  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  apricot,  pead,  nactariouo,  dMony,  and  plum :  but  though 


Hope  indti  upon  tbe  fliiwp|'  prime^ 

jet  it  is  an  anxious  time  for  the  possessor,  as  the  fiurest 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  increase  is  often  blighted  hj  the 
frequent  return  of  froslj  winds. 

AbortiTe  as  the  finl-boni  Uoom  of  iptiog 
Nipped  bj  tU  kegii^  Mr  of  wiirtv^s  frost 

Ifnaov. 

Cowper  describea  the  same  cifeamstance  in  the  following 
lines: — 

Spring  is  bat  the  child 
Of  cimiliBh  Winter,  in  her  firoward  moods 
Diecovering  much  the  temper  of  her  aire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  itaneem  of  mild 
ICatemal  nature  had  nw&mdd  its  ooorae. 
She  brings  her  infante  fertii  with  many  smiles, 
But  once  deliTeredy  kiUs  them  with  a  frown. 

Task,  HI. 

Those  of  the  earlier  plants  that  now  most  strike  the  eye, 
are  the  primrose  and  wood-sorrel  under  hedges ;  the  wood 
anemone  in  dry  woods  and  thickets ;  the  wood  crowfoot  and 
marsh-marigold  in  wet  marshy  phu^ ;  and  the  lady-smock 
or  cuckoo-flower  in  meadows. 

The  fiumer  is  still  busied  in  sowing  different  sorts  of 
^nux  and  seeds  for  fodder,  for  which  purpose  dry  weather 
IS  yet  suitable ;  though  plentiful  showers  at  due  intervals 
are  desirable  for  feeding  the  young  grass  and  springing 
com. 

AN  APRIL  SONG. 

Land  the  first  spring  daisies ; 

Ghaunt  aloud  their  praisee; 

Send  the  children  up 

To  the  high  hill's  top ; 

Tax  not  the  streiwth  of  thsir  young  hands 

To  increase  your  hnds. 
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Gather  the  priinrofles; 

Kake  handfiik  into  poties ; 

Ttke  them  to  the  little  girii  who  an  at  wofk  in  miUa: 

Flnd^  the  violets  blue^ — 

Ah,  plack  not  a  few  1 

Knoweit  thou  what  good  thonghtafrom  Heatfen  tiia  violil  inafeiU  ? 

OiTB  the  ohildren  holidayi, 

Lknd  let  these  be  jolly  days) 

Grant  freedom  to  the  ehildniiiii  this  Joyoaa  spring ; 

Better  men,  heresfter, 

Shall  we  have  for  laughter 

Freely  shouted  to  the  woods,  till  aD  the  eshoM  ring. 

Send  the  children  up 

To  the  high  hill's  top. 

Or  deep  into  the  wood's  i 

To  woo  Spring's  < 


See,  the  birds  together. 

In  this  splendid  weather. 

Worship  God,— {for  he  is  God  of  birds  as  well  as  men) ; 

And  each  feathered  neighbour 

Enters  on  lus  labour, — 

Sparrow,  robin,  redpole,  finch,  the  linnet,  and  the  wren. 

As  the  year  advances, 

Trees  their  naked  branches 

Clothe,  and  seek  your  pleasure  in  their  green  appareL 

Insect  and  wild  beast 

Keep  no  Lent,  but  feast ; 

Spring  breathes  upon  the  earth,  and  thehr  joy 's  faioreased. 

And  3ie  rejoicing  birds  break  forth  in  one  Imid  cmoL 

Ah,  come  and  woo  the  spring; 

List  to  the  birds  that  sing ; 

Pluck  the  primroses ;  pluc^  the  violets ; 

Pluck  the  daisies, 

Sing  their  praises ; 

Friendship  with  the  flowers  some  noble  thought  begets. 

Come  forth  and  gather  these  sweet  elves, 

(More  witching  are  they  than  the  &vs  of  old.) 

Come  forth  and  gather  them  yourselves, 

Learn  of  these  gentle  flowers^  idioae  worth  h  more  than  gold. 

Come,  come  into  the  wood; 

Pierce  into  the  bowers 

Of  these  gentle  flowen^ 

Which,  not  in  solitude, 

Dwell,  but  with  each  other  keep  iodety; 

And,  with  a  simple  piety. 

Are  ready  to  be  woven  mto  gariindi  for  the  good. 
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Or,  upon  Bammer  eaiih. 

To  die,  in  virgin  worth. 

Or  to  be  atrewn  before  the  bride. 

And  the  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 

Come  forth  on  Sundays ; 

Come  forth  on  Mondays ; 

Come  forth  on  any  day ; 

Children,  come  forth,  to  play : — 

Worship  the  God  of  Nature  in  your  childhood ; 

Worship  Him  at  your  tasks  with  best  endeavour ; 

Worship  Him  in  your  sports ;  worship  Him  ever  ; 

Worship  Him  in  the  wildwood ; 

Worship  Him  amidst  the  flowers ; 

In  the  gpreen-wood  bowers  ; 

Pluck  the  buttercups,  and  raise 

Tour  voices  in  His  praise. 

Howitt's  Journal. 
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EIRDSL 

In  April,  tlie  **  bird- world  "  li 
in  the  Terr  height  of  ite  **  seaaon/' 
Many  birds  are  arriFmg  from  their 
long  traTels ;  many  are  waging 
amorous  musical  war  with  the 
ardour  of  tlio  old  Minne' Sanger 
upon  the  Wartburg,  whilst  the 
critical  hen-birds  sit  idoft  in  their 
bowers  '*  queena  of  love  and 
beauty/'  awaiting  to  crown  with 
loTe  the  victor  poets.  Here  and 
there,  too^  neets  are  already  built, 
and  patient  mother-birds  may  bo 
seen  brooding  in  love  over  their 
delicate  egga.  At  such  a  time, 
when  ef  ery  grove,  copse,  and  dingle 
redounds  with  the  sweet  jargonings 
of  love  and  joy,  we  especially  feel 
attested  with  affection  towarda 
thoae  wonderful  little  creatures, 
and  read  with  especial  interest  any- 
thing which  can  throw  light  upon 
their  physical  nature  and  habits. 


^^, 


''i 
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In  the  last  editioA  of  Bechstein's  "  Cage  Birds"*  we  meet 
with  some  most  interesting  remarks  regarding 

The  Voice  and  Sono  of  Bibds. 

"  Every  species  of  bird  has  apeculiaritj  of  voice  possessed 
by  no  other.  By  this  variety  of  vocal  endowment,  birds 
are  not  only  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation,  but  are  enabled  to  express  to  one  another  their 
wants  and  passions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  power 
of  communication  exists  not  only  between  the  sexes,  but 
between  all  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  least 
experienced  observer  of  nature  knows  tnat  the  approach  of 
d^ger  is  expressed  by  a  universally  intelligible  cry ;  which, 
if  uttered  by  the  wren,  for  instance,  is  understood  by  the 
turkey-cock,  and  vice  versd.  Of  whatever  species  the  one 
may  oe,  which  first  perceives  the  approach  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
it  is  able  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  birds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  its  peculiar  cry  of  warning.  As  soon  as  the 
blue-tit  utters  her  Its  !  so  indicative  of  fear  and  terror, — 
which,  nevertheless,  she  seems  sometimes  to  do  from  pure 
love  of  mischief, — ^the  wood  is  silent  in  an  instant;  and 
every  bird  either  listens  for  the  enemy's  coming,  or  hastens 
to  the  aid  of  the  comrade  who  is  attacked.  This  peculiarity 
is  so  marked,  that  fowlers  have  not  failed  to  turn  it  to 
purposes  of  profit.  They  build  a  hut,  roof  it  with  green 
boughs,  and  cover  the  roof  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  limed 
twigs.  They  then  display  a  screech-owl  or  other  bird  of 
prey,  imitate  the  sonorous  cry  of  a  jay  or  woodpecker  in 
fear  and  distress  ;  and  birds  of  every  size  and  species  flock 
to  the  hut,  and  are  caught.  • 

"  The  tones  of  happmess  and  joy,  by  which  one  bird  is 
able  to  call  forth  from  another  a  similar  expression  of  feel- 
ing, seem  to  be  almost  as  universally  inteUigible.  Nor  is 
this  joy  shown  by  song  alone;  although  when  one  little 
creature  begins  to  sing,  the  whole  wood,  or  the  whole  room, 
soon  manifests  its  sympathy  by  a  general  chorus.  The 
same  is  frequently  indicated  by  single  notes.    In  spring 

*  Becbstein*s  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds,  including  Sweet's  Warblers,  with 
nnmerous  plates.     Bohn's  Illustrated  Librarj.     1853. 
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and  autumn^  a  great  variety  of  species  may  often  be  noticed 
in  hedges  and  bushes,  which  seem  to  take  a  ffreat  delight  in 
the  utterance  of  a  common  cry.  Again,  when  in  confine- 
ment, birds  ma^  often  be  induced  to  sing  by  various  noises, 
loud  conversation,  and  above  aU,  by  instrumental  music; 
though  on  wild  birds  these  means  would  produce  no  other 
effect  than  to  frighten  them  away.* 

'*In  many  cases  also  different  species  have  a  language, 
which  serves  for  various  purposes  of  mutual  communication. 
For  instance,  ravens,  crows,  jackdaws,  Ac.,  understand  and 
respond,  both  by  voice  and  action,  to  each  other's  call.  By 
/  imitating  the  call  of  the  yellow-hammer,  the  fowler  succeeds 
in  taking  the  ortolan,  the  snow-bunting,  the  reed-bunting, 
the  foolish-bunting,  &c. :  the  cry  of  the  chaffinch  decoys  the 
mountain-finch  ;  and  that  of  the  siskin  attracts  the  citron- 
finch  and  the  redpole. 

"  These  notes,  if  connected  in  a  melodious  succession,  are 
called  a  9ong ;  if  unconnected,  a  call.    In  some  cases  the 

*  A  singular  inttance  of  the  effect  of  musical  sounds  fell  under  our 
oVservatioD,  some  few  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  favourite  canary  of  our  own. 
An  Eolian  harp  Lad  been  placed  in  the  casement  of  the  room  in  which  the 
bird  was  hanging,  and  scarcely  had  the  wind  swept  over  the  strings,  calling 
forth  the  mournful,  sighing  tones  of  the  little  instrument,  than  the  poor 
canary,  as  though  seized  with  a  sudden  insanity,  flew  wildly  against  the  bars 
of  its  cage,  striking  both  head  and  wings  against  them.  The  harp  was 
removed ;  but  the  memory  of  the  mournful  tones  seemed  still  to  vibrate 
through  the  nerves  of  the  wretched  little  bird.  It  continued  several  days  in  a 
most  agiuted  state ;  and  at  length  having  loosened  a  wire  in  the  cage,  made 
its  escape,  and  flew  away  through  an  open  window.  The  fate  of  this  canary 
was  long  a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  family,  but  was  nearly  forgotten  when 
another  little  incident  occurred  which  singularly  recalled  it. 

My  two  youngest  children  discovered  one  day  in  the  garden  a  young  turtle- 
dove, which  seemed  much  exhausted  and  half-famished.  It  sat  listlessly 
upon  a  bough,  and  allowed  the  children  to  catch  it ;  its  poor  little  feet  were 
bleeding,  and  altogether  it  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  as  though  it 
had  been  deserted  by  its  companions  on  one  of  their  mytterious  migrations. 
The  children  tended  it  with  the  greatest  possible  love  and  care,  and  gradually 
it  recovered  its  health  and  spirits.  It  naturally  became  a  great  favourite,  and 
one  day  was  carried  by  them  into  the  room  where  tliey  were  taking  their 
mnsio-lesson.  But  before  long  the  dove,  like  the  canary  of  former  yeara,  was 
■eixed  with  a  sort  of  insanity  ;  it  beat  with  iu  wings,  and  flew  madly  about  its 
eage.  The  children  carried  it  away  into  %  distant  room,  huBg  a  cloth  over 
its  cage,  did  all  they  could  to  soothe  it,  and  then  returned  to  their  lesson. 
When  the  lesson  was  over,  they  hastened  to  their  poor  &Tonrite,  but  it  was 
dflad!~£D. 

1L*1 
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call  is  the  same,  however  difTerent  the  emotions  which  it  is 
intended  to  express:  in  others,  it  is  verj  various.  For 
instance,  the  chaffinch's  call,  when  on  the  wing,  is  eyak  I 
eyak  !  its  expression  of  joy  is  fink  I  fink  I — if  angry,  the 
same  syllable  is  repeated  more  qnicklv ;  and  trieff  trie/:!  is 
the  sign  of  tenderness  or  melaiichofy.  The  raven's  call — 
gradb!  yraab ! — is,  on  the  contnuy,  the  same  under  all 
circumstances;  and  the  only  indication  of  a  change  of 
emotion,  is  the  degree  of  rapioity  with  which  it  is  uttered. 

"  What  is  called  the  song  of  birds  is,  in  all  cases,  expressive 
either  of  love  or  happiness.  Thus,  the  nightingale  sings 
onN  during  the  pairing  season,  and  the  period  of  incubation, 
and  is  silent  as  soon  as  compelled  to  feed  its  young ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  starling,  the  bullfinch,  and  the  canary, 
sing  throughout  the  year,  except  when  dejected  by  moulting. 
It  seems,  in  general,  to  be  a  prerogative  of  the  nudes,  by 
which  they  either  invite  or  seek  to  retain  the  affections  of 
the  females.  There  are  indeed  a  few  species,  e,  y,  the 
redbreast,  lark,  canary,  &c.,  the  females  of  which,  especiaUy 
if  kept  by  themselves,  manifest  the  capability  of  uttering  a 
few  notes  like  those  of  the  male  ;  but  m  general  they  only 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  males,  in  order  to  show  their  pre- 
ference for  the  most  accomplished  singer.  In  a  cage  of 
canaries,  the  liveliest  female  always  pairs  with  the  best 
singer ;  and  a  female  chaffinch,  when  wild,  will  choose  out 
of  a  hundred  males,  the  mate  whose  song  is  most  pleasing 
to  her." 

Here  are  some  interesting  remarks  from  the  same  author 
regarding 

The  Plumage  ov  Bieds. 

"  The  feathers  of  birds,  the  coverings  of  the  featherless 
parts,  and  even  the  beaks  and  claws,  are  all,  chemically 
speaking,  formed  of  nearly  the  same  materials ;  and  nearly 
the  same  with  the  hair  and  cuticle  of  all  animals,  and  even 
with  the  epidermis  which  covers  living  shells.  This  material 
is  coagulated  albumen,  or  nearly  the  same  substance  as  white 
of  egg  when  consolidated  by  heat,  in  which  state  it  better 
resists  the  action  of  water  than  almost  any  other  flexible 
substance.  This  substance  is,  especially  in  the  upper  or 
more  coloured  and  glossy  part  or  the  feathers,  combined 
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with  oils  and  metallic  substanceB  in  yeiy  minute  ^ortiona ; 
but  in  the  down  and  the  light-coloured  feathers  it  is  nearly 
pure.  • 

**  The  under  part  of  the  clothing  feathers,  and  also  a  small 
jKntion  of  almost  all  feathers  near  the  tube  or  barrel,  con- 
sists of  down,  but  the  exposed  surfaces,  even  of  the  softest 
feathers,  are  smoothed  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water.    This 


is  the  case  even  in  those  water-birds  which  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  with  the  under  part  of^  their  hodj  im- 
mersed in  water.  On  them,  the  down  is  abundant  in 
proportion  as  the  habits  of  the  birds  expose  them  to  cold ; 
and  the  external  surface  is  waterproof,  from  its  sloasy 
texture,  and  (possibly  ?)  also  from  the  oil  with  which  the 
bird  anoints  it  by  means  of  its  bill :  but  in  all  birds  there 
is  an  external  surface,  adapted  to  prevent  decomposition, 
and  an  inner  downy  matter,  as  a  protection  agamst  the 
changes  of  temperature.    The  down  is  partly  on  the  root- 
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ends  of  the  feathers,  and  partly  on  the  skin  in  the 
intervals  between  them,  but  the  material  is  in  all  cases 
substantially  the  same ;  the  difference  is  in  the  form,  or  in 
the  colour,  which  generally  approaches  nearer  to  white  in 
thd  down  than  in  the  feathers.  When  the  bird  remains  all 
the  year  round  in  situations  where  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  the  heat  of  the  seasons,  the  down  increases  in 
quantity  during  winter ;  and  when  birds  of  a  warmer  climate 
are  domesticated  in  a  colder  one,  they  become  more  downy. 
The  form  which  the  down  assumes  is  often  characteristic  of 
the  habits  of  the  bird.  In  the  ostrich  there  is  none ;  in 
some  birds  it  is  a  mere  tuft  at  the  origin  of  the  webs,  in 
others  it  is  a  second  feather  originating  there ;  and  there 
are  all  the  intermediate  states  in  different  birds,  and  very 
considerable  seasonal  differences  in  the  same  bird. 

"  Different  birds  find  their  food  in  different  states,  both  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  waters ;  and  very  beautiful  corre- 
sponding differences  in  their  plumage  may  be  traced.  The 
plumage  upon  the  raven,  which  braves  the  storm  in  the 
wilds,  is  very  different  firom  that  of  the  gallinaceous  or 
poultry  races,  which  a  slight  shower  drives  to  their  cover 
or  their  perch ;  and  ducks  and  other  water  birds,  which 
seek  their  food  peaceably  on  the  banks,  or  by  s^dmming  in 
the  shallow  waters,  have  very  different  plumage  from  those 
which  hawk  about  on  the  wing,  in  order  to  catch  what  the 
troubled  sea  brings  to  the  surface.  If  the  habit  of  the  bird 
be  to  steal  softly  on  its  prey,  then  the  feathers  are  fined  off 
to  exceedingly  delicate  points,  so  that  it  can  glide  silently 
through  the  air. 

"  The  feathers  of  birds,  while  they  remain  perfect  and  firm 
in  their  connection,  are  really  parts  of  a  living  animal,  and 
as  such  they  must  be  regarded  as  organs  of  feeling.  They 
do  not,  probably,  in  themselves  feel  pain,  but  they  are  in 
intimate  connection  with  parts  which  do.  The  epidermis  in 
no  animal  appears  to  feel  pain,  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
animal  which  are  regarded  as  being  more  immediately  the 
organs  of  sensation  ;  but  they  very  speedily  transmit  impres- 
sions to  the  parts  that  do  feel.  It  is  the  same  with  hair, 
and  with  all  the  appendages  of  the  cuticle,  such  as  nails, 
daws,  hoofs,  and  horns.  The  horse  feels  his  footsteps  in 
the  dark,  even  when  his  hoofs  are  shod  with  iron ;  and  he 
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feds  not  onlj  the  toueh  of  a  wall,  a  gate»  or  any  other 
obstacle,  but  he  feels  the  difference  whidi  such  objects 
cause  in  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  that  enables  him 
to  avoid  touching  them. 

**  The  horse  feels  his  wbj  by  means  of  the  hair,  and  birds 
must  in  like  manner  often  feel  their  waj  bj  their  feathers. 
Such  must  be  habitually  the  case  with  owls  and  other 
nocturnal  birds,  which  can  fly  darkling  through  thick  woods 
and  other  intricate  places ;  and  though  the  owls  have  their 
eyes  directed  forwards,  and  not  laterally,  as  many  other 
birds  have,  they  are  by  that  means  less  capacitated  for 
avoiding  by  sight,  even  admitting  that  they  can  see  with  the 
smallest  possible  portion  of  light,  those  obstacles  which  it 
would  be  the  most  awkward  to  encounter — ^those  of  course 
which  would  injure,  entangle,  or  impede  their  wings.  If  one 
yring  were  to  come  in  contact  with  a  tree,  or  even  with  a 
leaf,  the  bird  would  be  upset,  as  certainly  as  a  man  is,  when 
in  walking  heedlessly  he  places  one  foot  over  a  pit  or  ditch 
while  the  other  is  on  the  ground. 

*^  The  necessity  of  feeling  with  the  feathers  is  not  confined 
to  nocturnal  birds,  but  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  all  the 
winged  tribes,  the  feathers  must  therefore  always  be  in 
a  state  of  great  perfection.  Now  though  the  shafts  of  many 
feathers  and  the  larger  ribs  of  the  webs  or  bones  of  not 
a  few,  are  of  considerable  substance  and  strength,  all  feathers 
are  subdivide  till  the  ultimate  ramifications  are  exceedingly 
minute.  Consequently,  they  produce  very  large  surfaces 
to  the  air,  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  matter  they 
contain. 

''  Feathers  are  thus  very  much  exposed  to  atmospheric 
action,  which  dries  them,  and  renders  them  unfit  for  the 
functions  that  are  required  of  them.  They  are  also  apt  to 
be  broken  or  torn  in  the  flights,  the  wars,  and  the  labours  of 
their  owners.  They  are  therefore  periodically  shed  and 
reproduced;  and  the  reproduction  usually  takes  place  in 
such  a  way,  so  that  the  oird  shall  be  in  best  feather  at  the 
very  time  when  it  has  the  greatest  labour  to  perform. 

**  The  resident  native  biras  of  countries  where  the  heat  of 
the  year  is  comparatively  uniform,  moult  gradualljr,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  that  have  their  haunts  in  regions 
that  are  always  cold,  and  where  the  food  is  comparatively 
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limited.  Such  birds  are  seldom  so  denuded  of  featbers  as  to 
be  unfit  for  pretl^  vigorous  flight.  Birds  which  migrate 
from  resion  to  region  moult  more  periodicallj ;  and  in  places 
where  the  migration  is  extensive,  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
upon  further  examination,  that  the  bird  moults  twice  in 
a  year,  though  in  most  instances  the  spring  moult  is  less 
general  than  the  autumnal  one,  being  in  many  birds,  the 
males  especiallv,  rather  a  change  of  colour  than  of  all  the 
feathers.  Birds  which  migrate  polarhf,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  generallj  receive  their  nuptial  colours,  if  not 
their  plumage,  after  they  arrive;  but  when  thev  migrate 
equatoriallj,  they  change  their  plumage  before  they  begin 
their  journey.  The  vernal  change  in  the  plumage  of  birds 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  the  change  of  their  voices, 
^m  the  chirp  or  cry  to  song ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  the 
two  cease  together." 

MiGEATION   OP  BiBDS. 

Birds,  generally  speaking,  says  Cuvier,  appear  to  belong 
more  to  the  air  than  to  the  earth.  They  constitute  moving 
republics,  which  traverse  the  atmosphere  at  stated  periods, 
in  large  bodies.  These  bodies  perform  their  aerial  evolutions 
like  an  army,  crowd  into  close  column,  form  into  triangle, 
extend  in  line  of  battle,  or  disperse  in  light  squadrons.  The 
earth  and  its  climates  have  less  influence  on  them  than  on 
ouadrupeds,  because  they  almost  always  live  in  similar 
aegrees  of  temperature,  passing  the  winter  in  hot  climates, 
and  the  summer  in  cold.  The  continual  interchange  of  birds 
establishes  a  communication  between  all  countries,  and  keeps 
up  a  sort  of  equilibrium  of  life.  The  bird  passing  in  sum- 
mer from  the  equinoctial  climates  to  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north,  and  again  in  winter  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  knows,  by  an  admirable  instinct,  the  winds  and  the 
weather  which  are  favourable  to  his  voyage.  He  can  long 
foresee  the  approach  of  frost,  or  the  return  of  spring,  and 
learns  the  science  of  meteorology  from  the  element  in  which 
he  almost  constantly  lives.  He  needs  no  compass  to  direct 
his  course  through  the  empire  of  the  clouds,  the  thunder, 
and  the  tempest ;  and  while  man  and  beast  are  creeping  on 
the  eartli,  he  breathes  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  soars 
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npwards  nearer  to  the  spriiig  of  dar.  He  am?es  at  the 
term  of  his  Toyage,  and  touehea  the  noapitable  land  of  his 
deatination.    He  finds  there  his  aubaistenoe  prepared  hj  the 


hand  of  Proyidence,  and  a  aafe*  asylum  in  the  fpeowe,  the 
foreaty  or  the  mountain,  where  he  revisitB  the  habitationB  he 
bad  tenanted  before,  the  acene  of  his  former  delights,  the 
cradle  of  his  infancy.  The  stork  resumes  his  ancient  tower, 
tiie  nightingale  the  soUtarr  thicket,  the  awallow  his  old 
window,  and  the  redbreast  the  mossy  trunk  of  the  same  oak 
in  which  he  formerly  nestled.  All  the  volatile  species  which 
disappear  in  the  winter  do  not,  therefore,  cnange  their 
climate.  Some  retire  into  remote  places,  to  some  desert 
caTO,  some  sarage  rock,  or  ancient  forest,  from  whence  ther 
saUj  at  the  close  oi  winter,  and  spread  themselves  through 
the  country. 

Other  fiEunilies  of  birds  do  not,  properly  speaking,  emigrate. 
They  content  themselves  with  approachmc  the  southern 
climates,  in  proportion  as  they  are  pursued  by  the  cold. 
The  species  called  erratic,  such  as  the  pireenfinches  of  the 
Ardennes,  larks,  ortolans,  other  frugivorous  races,  and 
especially  parrots,  go  in  troops  begging,  as  it  were,  their 
suDsistence  on  the  passage.  Others  fdlow  the  track  of 
cultivation,  and  spread  themselves  in  proportion  with  the 
habitations  of  men. 

Of  the  birds  which  migrate  every  year,  some  depart  in 
autumn  and  return  in  spring,  while  others  depart  in  spring 
and  return  in  autumn.  Our  insectivorous  races,  and  many 
granivorous,  finding  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  winter  but 
a  soil  deprived  of  its  productions,  presenting  everywhere  the 
image  of  desolation  and  death,  are  necessitated  to  betake 
themselves  to  more  favoured  climes.  Those  which,  through 
negligence  or  weakness,  remain  behind,  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  and  constantly  perish  from  famine  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow.* 

As  our  summer  birds  abandon  us  towards  the  dose  of 
autumn,  we  receive,  at  the  same  time,  fresh  supplies  of 
feathered  hordes  from  the  populous  north.  TlVnen  the 
weather  grows   dull,   we  see   passing  through  the  misty 

*  How  tnilj  do  thew  wrotebed  little  Mrdt  wriQr  tbt  t>M  proverb  that 
"  God  takes  cue  of  tboee  who  take  cue  of  thenaelvee."— Bp. 
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air  large  detachments  of  woodcocks,  of  lapwings,  and  of 
plovers :  these  are  followed  by  triangular  bands  of  cranes, 
storks,  of  teal,  of  wild  geese,  and  ducks.  Thej  delight 
in  inundated  fields,  or  reedy  marshes,  or  spread  themselves 
in  the  glades  of  humid  and  denuded  woods.  They  con- 
tinually utter  clamorous  and  melancholv  cries,  in  accordance 
with  the  bleak  and  wintry  scene  around  them.  It  is  a  most 
curious  circumstance  to  observe  that  the  cranes  leave  and 
return  every  year,  with  marvellous  e2Lactne8s,  on  the  same 
days. 

The  Falmipedes  and  Oralke  come  to  us  every  winter  from 
the  northern  climates,  whither  they  are  driven  by  the  ice, 
and  return  in  spring  to  their  cold  and  humid  habitations. 
The  insectivorous  and  granivorous  races  return  with  the 
flowers  and  fine  weather,  from  southern  regions,  to  their 
native  country,  allured  by  the  expectation  of  renewed  enjoy- 
ment and  abundant  food.  It  is  at  the  periods  of  the 
equinoxes  that  these  great  voyages  of  birds  are  performed. 
These  are  also  the  periods  of  great  winds,  as  if  nature  had 
intended  that  the  birds  should  be  thus  assisted  in  their  flight. 
The  cold  which  drives  the  birds  of  the  polar  regions  into 
more  temperate  climates,  sends  those  of  temperate  climates 
into  the  hot  countries.  But  on  the  first  indication  of  sum- 
mer the  hot  climates  send  back  to  the  temperate  their  aerial 
inhabitants,  and  the  temperate  send  back  to  the  cold  regions 
their  native  tribes.  Thus  there  is  a  general  concentration 
of  birds  towards  the  torrid  zone  in  winter,  and  a  general 
dispersion  towards  the  poles  in  summer. 

The  triangular  figure  which  migrating  birds  adopt  in  their 
flight  is  the  most  favourable  for  cutting  the  air.  The  bird 
placed  at  the  point  is  the  most  fatigued  of  the  entire  band ; 
accordingly  each  takes  this  place  in  turn.  The  migrations 
of  fishes  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  :  the  most  robust 
places  himself  at  the  head ;  the  other  males  foUow,  and  the 
females  and  young  come  last.  When  the  ranks  of  the  storks 
are  broken  by  the  wind,  they  condense  into  a  circle  ;  they  do 
the  same  when  attacked  by  an  eagle.  Thus  it  appears  that 
whatever  the  migrations  of  birds  may  be,  yet  do  they 
all  adopt  a  pecxiliar  country — each  species  has  its  distinct 
and  never- varying  habitat ^  where  at  a  particular  period  of 
the  year  it  may  certainly  be  found.     In  the  study  of  the 
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natunil  hisfcory  of  the  feathered  tribes,  it  ia  of  great  import- 
ance to  remember  this  fiust,  and  to  note  with  exactness  the 
times  and  seasons  of  departure  and  return.  Nothmg  is 
more  remarkable,  nothing  more  truly  wonderful  in  nature, 
than  the  regularity  and  celerity  of  these  annual  miffrations ; 
the  immense  extent  of  illimitable  sj^aoe  which  the  birds 
trayerse,  guided  only  by  an  unerring  mstinct ;  the  intuitive 
knowledge  which  they  seem  to  possess  of  the  verr  day  and 
hour  of  departure ;  the  common  consent  with  which  they 
act,  and  the  certain  appointed  order  which  they  appear  to 
preserve  in  their  fli^nt,  all  are  evidences  that  a  higher 
wisdom  than  mere  anmial  intelligence,  or  than  even  human 
reason,  must  direct  their  motions. 

^  Other  facts  deserve  attention,"  writes  Bishop  Stanley, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  birds,  "  proving  that  mere  climate 
is  by  no  means,  in  all  cases,  the  cause  of  these  periodical 
visits.  Thus,  some  birds  will,  on  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  cultivation,  make  their  appearance  in  countries 
where  they  were  never  seen  before.  The  crossbill  {Laxia 
eurtnrottrd)  has  followed  the  apple  to  England.  Glenco, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  never  saw  the  partrid&^e  till 
its  farmers  of  late  years  introduced  com  into  their  lands. 
The  sparrow  again  extended  its  range  with  the  tillage  of 
the  soil.  Thus,  during  the  last  century,  it  has  spread 
gradually  over  Asiatic  Kussia,  towards  the  north  and  east,  . 
always  following  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The  fore* 
going  instances,  while  they  assure  us  (if  assurance  were 
necessaiy)  that  birds  at  wonted  times  chan^  their  habita- 
tions, still  add  to,  rather  than  remove,  the  difficulties  as  to 
the  real  causes.  But  of  these  we  must  for  the  present 
remain  in  ignorance,  we  have  enough  left  in  the  actual 
facts  of  migration  to  call  forth  all  our  wonder,  in  consider- 
ing the  regularity,  order,  and  discipline,  with  which  these 
unaccountable  ioumeys  are  conducted ;  and  the  unknown 
compass,  placed  within  the  bosoms  of  these  airy  travellers, 
enabling  them  to  go  and  return  from  points  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  sailor  steers  his 
ship  across  the  ocean  by  his  skill  in  navigation,  and  that 
mysterious  needle  ever  ^inting  to  the  norui. 

'*  It  is  indeed  the  instmctive  power  and  stimulus  which  is 
the  real  point  to  excite  our  astonishment  in  the  migration 
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of  birds ;  for  when  we  take  into  consideration  what  has 
been  said  of  their  rapid  flight,  which  would  enable  an  eagle 
in  nine  days,  allowing  him  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  for 
repose,  to  go  round  the  world,  there  is  nothing  so  very 
extraordinarj  in  the  joumer  of  a  swallow  from  the  shores  of 
England  to  those  of  Sierra  lioone  in  Africa. 

*^  Birds,  too,  in  their  longer  flights,  no  doubt  avail  them- 
selves of  different  currents  in  the  air;  for  we  know  that 
often,  when  the  lower  stream  of  air  is  blowing  from  the 
west,  another  stream  far  above  may  be  blowing  from 
another  direction:  this  may  be  frequently  seen  by  the 
motion  of  the  upper  clouds  moving  in  contrary  directions 
from  those  at  a  lower  level. 

"One  other  very  remarkable  fact  connected  with  these 
long  journeys,  undertaken  by  birds  over  seas  and  lands,  is 
that  they  are  gifted  with  some  secret  power,  enabling  them 
not  only  to  find  their  way  to  and  from  the  distant  countries 
they  visit,  but  actually  guiding  them  to  the  very  same 

Elace  fi^m  whence  they  came,  and  the  very  same  spots  for 
uilding  their  nests.  This  has  been  done  by  marking  the 
claws  of  swallows  which  were  in  the  habit  of  building  in 
sheds  or  outhouses,  where  they  could  easily  be  retaken  on 
their  return  in  the  spring  and  examined. 

"It  has  been  observed,  that  the  time  of  departure  of 
>  certain  birds  is  by  no  means  so  exact  as  that  of  their  arrival, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  natural  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  old  ones  to  desert  the  nests  of  young 
ones  still  requiring  their  care.  But  even  this  most  powerful 
of  all  instincts,  the  attachment  of  a  parent  to  its  young,  is 
not  in  all  cases  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  still  stronger 
impulse  for  migration;  for  swallows  will  actually  desert 
their  nests,  and  leave  helpless  little  ones  to  perish  by 
hunger,  rather  than  remain  long  after  their  companions. 
A  pair  of  martins,  which  had  deserted  their  family  in  the 
autumn,  on  returning  in  the  spring,  were  observed  to  drag 
out  the  bodies,  which  had  most  probably  formed  a  dried 
mass  with  the  wool  and  feathers  in  the  interior,  they 
entirely  closed  up  the  opening  of  the  nest  with  clay,  and 
leaving  them  thus  entangled,  proceeded  to  build  another 
nursery.'* 
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What  glimpsee  of  our  native  homes 

And  homesteads  dost  thou  bring  ! 
Here  rest  upon  our  flying  sail 

Thy  welcome,  weary  wing. 
To  see  thee,  and  to  hear  thee, 

Amid  the  ocean's  foam, 
Again  we  see  the  loved,  tiie  left — 

We  feel  at  home,  at  home  ! 

Richard  Howitt. 

In  addition  to  our  quotation  from  Bishop  Stanley,  we  will 
give  the  following  from  the  new  edition  of  Bechstein's 
"Birds.'* 

Nests. 

Much  curious  matter  might  be  added  respecting  the 
situations  in  which  the  nests  of  jackdaws  are  sometimes 
built,  and  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  wool 
and  other  soft  materials  being  used  for  the  linings,  and 
sticks  loosely  put  together  forming  the  exterior.  Mr.  J. 
Denson  relates,  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  Histon^'' 
"  that  at  Cambridge,  where  the  jackdaws  are  very  nume- 
rous, they  appropriated  the  wooden  labels  attached  to  the 
plants  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  to  the  purposes  of  building 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  great  perplexity  and  serious 
inconvenience ;  as  many  as  eighteen  dozen  of  these  labels, 
which  were  principally  of  fir,  and  about  nine  inches  lone; 
and  one  broad,  were  taken  out  of  a  single  chimney  shaft, 
in  which  the  birds  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  their  nests.** 
Of  the  extraordinary  mass  of  materials  sometimes  collected 
by  this  bird,  we  have  an  instance  quoted  by  Yarrell,  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  oif  Lea, 
near  Gainsborough,  who  states,  that  a  jackdaw  began  its 
nest  in  the  steep  and  narrow  steps  of  a  spiral  stone  staircase 
in  Saunby  Church,  Lea,  and  finding  that  it  could  not  get  a 
base  sufficiently  flat  and  broad  for  its  purpose,  continued 
to  pile  up  sticks  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  steps,  until  a 
landing  was  reached,  where  the  structure  was  finished  off 
secupely,  if  not  very  neatly.  An  instance,  giving  evidence 
of  still  greater  perseverance  and  sagacity,  not  to  say  intel- 
ligence, on  the  part  of  the  bird,  is  recorded  by  Jesse,  in 
his  "  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life  ;'*  this  was  in  the 
bell  tower  or  turret  of  the  chapel  of  Eton  College ;  and  the 
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most  remarkable  circamBtanoe  connected  with  it  was,  that 
the  feathered  architects  having  to  bring  the  timber  which 
thej  employed  through  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  wall,  broke, 
or  cracked,  each  of  them  exactly  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the^  could  be  doubled  up,  and  thus  drawn  through  more 
easily.  In  '*  The  Dumfries  Courier,**  a  few  years  back,  it 
was  rebited  that  a  dump  of  trees  in  Cully  Park,  in  which 
a  flock  of  daws  had  long  built,  having  been  completely 
wrecked  by  a  fearful  storm,  the  birds  betook  themselves, 
for  the  purposes  of  breeding,  to  some  rabbit  burrows  dose 
by,  which  henceforth  had  both  furred  and  feathered  inhabi- 
tants, who  lived  amicably  together,  and  fixrmed  one  ^' happy 
family." 

TVe  will  condude  our  observations  upon  birds*  nests  by 
some  remarks  of  Chateaubriand,  whicn,  although  more 
fanciful  than  sdentific,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 


**  Who,'*  says  Chateaubriand, ''  can  contemplate,  without 
emotion,  this  divine  beneficence,  which  bestows  ingenuity 
on  the  weak,  and  foresight  on  the  careless!  No  sooner 
have  the  trees  expanded  their  first  blossoms  than  a  thou- 
sand diminutive  artisans  begin  their  labours  on  every  ude. 
These  convey  long  straws  into  the  hole  of  an  ancient  mH ; 
those  construct  habitations  in  the  windows  of  a  church ; 
others  rob  the  horse  of  a  ftw  hairs,  or  make  use  of  the 
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wool  torn  by  the  jagged  thorn  from  the  back  of  the  sheep. 
ThiB  bird  interweaves  small  twi^  on  the  waving  summit  of 
a  tree ;  and  that  collects  the  silkj  down  of  the  last  year's 

thistle. 


i^';;{ 


"  A  thousand  palaces  are  reared,  and  every  palace  is  a 
nest ;  each  nest  witnesses  charming  metamorphoses  ;  first  a 
brilliant  egg,  then  a  young  one  covered  with  down.  This 
tender  nursling  becomes  fl^iged ;  his  mother  instructs  him 
by  degrees  to  rise  up  on  his  bed.  He  soon  acquires 
strength  to  perch  on  the  edge  of  his  cradle,  from  which  he 
takes  his  first  survey  of  nature.  With  mingled  terror  and 
transport,  he  drops  down  among  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  have  not  yet  beheld  this  magnificent  spectacle ;  but, 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  parents,  he  rises  a  second 
time  from  his  couch ;  and  this  vouthful  monarch  of  the  air, 
whose  head  is  still  encircled  by  the  crown  of  infancy, 
already  ventures  to  contemplate  the  undulating  summits  of 
the  pines,  and  the  abysses  of  verdure  beneath  the  paternal 
oak.  Encouraged  by  his  mother,  he  trusts  himself  upon 
the  branch,  ano^  after  this  first  step,  all  nature  is  his  own. 
And  even  now,  while  the  forests  rejoice  to  see  their  new 
guest  attempt  his  first  flight  through  the  atmosphere,  an 
aged  bird,  who  feels  his  strength  forrake  him,  alights  bedside 
the  stream  which  gurgles  through  the  forest  and  patiently 
awaits  the  great  chance  of  death. 

^  The  bullfinch  buuds  in  the  hawthorn,  and  occasionally 
in  garden-trees :  the  e^  are  blue  slate-coloured,  like  the 
plumage  of  his  back.     We  recollect  having  once  found  one 
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of  ibeie  nests  in  a  rose-tree;  it  memUed  a  rounded 
sheQy  and  contained  four  blue  gems;  a  roae,  bathed  in  the 


dews  of  morning,  drooped  above  it ;  the  male  bullfinch  sate 
motionless  in  a  neighbouring  bndh,  like  a  piirple  flower 
animated  with  love.  These  sweet  objects  were  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  a  little  stream,  together  with  the  shade  of  an 
aged  walnut  which  served  as  a  backjmund  to  the  scene,  and 
beyond  all  were  the  crimson  tints  of  the  ascending  da^.  In 
this  little  picture  the  Almighty  convejed  to  us  an  idea  of 
the  graces  with  which  he  has  decked  all  nature. 

"  Among  the  larger  birds,  the  law  respecting  the  colour 
of  the  egg  is  guided  probably  by  important  harmonies. 
We  suspect  that,  in  general,  the  egg  is  white  among  those 
birds,  the  males  of  which  have  more  than  one  female ;  or 
among  those  whose  plumage  has  no  fixed  colour  for  the 
species.  In  the  classes  which  frequent  the  waters  and  the 
forests,  and  build  their  nests,  the  one  amid  the  sea,  the 
other  on  the  summits  of  lofty  trees,  the  egff  is  generally  of 
a  biueish  green,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of 
the  same  tint  as  the  elements  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Certain  birds  which  build  on  the  tops  of  ancient  towers 
and  in  deserted  steeples,  have  e^  green,  like  ify,  or  red- 
dish, like  the  old  buildings  they  inhabit.  It  may,  tiierefore, 
be  considered  as  an  invariable  law,  that  the  colour  of  the 
egg  emblems  the  manners  and  the  destinies  of  the  bird. 

L 
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"  Bj  the  mere  inBpecfion  of  this  brittle  momuneot  we 
areenabledto  tell  to  what  tribe  it  belonged;  what  were  the 
bird's  costume  and  habits ;  if  it  passed  its  days  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  seas,  or  amid  the  calm  of  pastonl  life ;  if  it 
was  tame  or  wild ;  if  it  inhabited  the  mountain  crag  or  the 
yallej.    Neither  does  the  hand  of  Time  change  the  uniTersal 
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works  of  nature,  however  perishable  are  those  of  man.  He  has 
destroyed  the  annals  of  the  sovereigns  of  Memphis  on  their 
funereal  pyramids,  but  has  not  effaced  a  single  hierogl^-phic 
scrawl  on  the  egg-shells  of  the  Egyptian  ibis.'* 

TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  blithe  new-comer  I    I  have  heard^ 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  : 
0  cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice ) 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hear. 
That  seems  to  fill  the  whole  air  »  t poce^ 

As  loud  far  off  as  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vak 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  talo 

Of  viaionazy  hours. 
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Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  inriaible  thing — 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listen'd  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green : 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

0  blessed  bird  t  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place ; 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee  ! 


Wordsworth. 


Then  Kirke  White  said  to  William  Howitt,  "You, 
Sir,  are  the  next  to  give  us  tale  or  song; " 
Who  answered  he  would  not  detain  us  long. 
Having  no  tale ;  but  just  give  an  exact 
Statement  of  what,  we  might  depend,  was  fiict. 
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It  WM  (md  hero  BM-tikoogfai  I  midii  etpj 

A  sort  of  vndflr-twinkle  in  his  ere) 

Tonohing  the  eiiiciikr  eatetrophe 

That  onoe  befel  the  cuckoe;  for  that  he 

Fonnerly  had  but  one  long  8hoat,  in  lieu 

Of  the  two  short  ones  which  so  well  we  knew ; 

Till  £ite  to  take  his  voioe^s  penny  came, 

And  gsve  him  change  in  halfoenoe  for  the  same. 

For  one  day,  as  it  hi^ppened,  Mnu  £▼«, 

Catting  her  hair,  her  scissors  chanced  to  leare. 

Where,  too,  the  hungry  cuckoo  chanced  to  get  them, 

And  rather  fimcying  he  mi^t  like  them,  ate  them ; 

But  the  twin  blades^  his  throat  in  passing  through, 

Unfortunately  snipped  his  shout  in  twa 

"Well  done  I "  said  Miller;  and  "Well done^  well  done  !" 

Hall  shouted,  and  the  hugest  smiles  of  fun 

His  face  into  deep  furrows  ploughed  amain. 

Henrt  Sutton. 

Por  the  following  curious  and  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Cuckoo  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  a  clever  ladj. 

THE  CUCKOO. 

The  cuckoo  comes  in  April, 
Sings  a  song  in  May  ; 
Then  in  June  another  tune. 
And  then  she  flies  away ; 

Bays  the  Gloucestershire  peasant,  and  this — like  all  our 
quaint  old  popular  sayings — is  a  coiteet,  if  not  an  elegant, 
account  of^that  of  irhaA  it  treats.  It  alludes,  however, 
only  to  the  old  birds,  which  iemm  «■  at  the  end  of  June  or 
in  the  bes^inning  of  3nlj ;  tut  there  is  another  version, 
which,  with  various  verbal  alterations  carries  on  the  story 
to  the  end  of  the  scene,  to  the  flight  of  the  young  birds, 
thus: — 

In  April 

Come  she  will. 

In  flowery  May 

She  doth  sing  all  day. 

In  leafy  June 

She  doth  change  her  tune 

In  bright  July 

She  doth  begm  to  fly. 

In  August 

Qo  she  must 
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Tn  spite  of  which  generaUsation,  a  tsbtsj  joung  bird 
will,  now  and  then,  linger  on  until  September,  as  we  haye 
ourselTes  occasionally  seen.  In  April,  nowerer,  ^'  Come  she 
will,"  and  her  persistence  has  given  rise  in  Wales  to  the 
following  observation; — ''It  is  onfortonate  to  hear  the 
cuckoo  before  the  6th  of  April,  but  you  will  have  prosperity 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  if  you  first  hear  it  on  the  28th.*  This 
we  can  perfectly  understand  without  the  necessity  of  refer- 
ring the  notion  to  superstition,  for  the  arriyal  of  the  bird 
before  the  first  period  named  would  indicate  such  an 
unnaturally  forward  sprint,  as  must  presage  the  late 
firoets  and  cruel  blights,  wmch  inyariably  injure  premature 
vegetation:  while  the  very  late  day  given  as  the  day  of 
"luck**  shows  the  proverb  to  have  originated  in  a  land 
of  cloud-arresting  mountains,  and  of  damp  sea-borne 
breezes ;  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  another  Welsh 
distich : — 

The  first  week  of  May 
Frights  the  cuckoo  away. 

An  assertion  which  would  strike  with  amazement  the  "  high- 
farming  '*  and  "  early-cropping  "  agriculturist  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  the  earliest 
and  latest  days,  noticed  by  the  observant  White  of  Selbome, 
as  those  of  the  cuckoo's  arrival,  were  the  7th  and  26th  of 
April. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Cambrian  sayings  respecting  this 
bird,  we  may  mention  that,  partly  from  its  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  mountainous  districts — partly,  perhaps,  from 
other  causes — it  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Welsh,  who  are  very  much  averse  to  injuring 
it,  and  whose  poetry  and  prose  abound  in  pleasant 
Elusions  to  the  "  Cuckoo  with  the  cheerful  note.**  To  this 
circumstance  we  have  heard  ascribed  the  expression  of 
Middleton, 

Thy  sound  is  like  the  cuckoo,  the  Welsh  ambansdor. 

TrUk  to  OcU^  the  Old  One,  Ad.  iv.  scene  5. 

But  he  evidently  had  no  such  meaning.  We  know  that 
WdUeh  signifies,  far-off,  strange,  wild,  perhaps  barbaroua  \ 
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and,  that  even  to  this  day  the  Italians  are  so  designated  in 
some  parts  of  Germany :  there  can  therefore  be — as,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of 
''  Notes  and  Queries," — ^no  doubt  that  he  thought  of  the 
bird  as  the  strange  ambassador  from  the  fisuvon  summer* 
land,  come  to  announce  his  heaven-sent  message ;  to  tell  us 
that  ''  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone," — that 
the  warm,  bright  summer  days  are  nigh — and  that  the  glad 
earth  shall  be  once  more  decked  with  flowers.  None  we 
believe,  can  hear  his  first  notes  without  in  some  measure 
regarding  him  as  such  an  ambassador;  and  for  our  own 
p^,  though  we  watch  for  the  early  song  of  birds,  though 
our  heart  leaps  up  with  joy  to  welcome  the  first  swallow  which 
comes  to  us  from  over  the  sea,  yet  it  remains  for  the  cuckoo 
to  call  the  warm  glow  of  pleasure  to  our  cheek.  Shall  we 
go  even  farfcher  than  this,  and  acknowledge  that  one  of  the 
many  mysterious  imaginings  of  childhood  yet  hangs  around 
us  (whence  the  idea  arose  we  know  not)  and  that  now,  as 
then,  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  without  some 
vague  and  momentary  ^thought  of  ministering  angels ;  angels, 
materialised  perchance  by  childish  imagination,  yet  shadowed 
forth  in  all  the  bright  and  holy  puritv  of  love. 

When  the  dark  night  of  the  middle  ages,  which  closed  in 
upon  the  light  of  early  science  and  knowledge  was  gradually 
dispersing  its  clouds  before  the  sun  of  truth,— and  when  men 
were  beginning  to  read  the  book  of  nature  without  the 
interposition  of  human  translators,  they  commenced  certain 
speculations  as  to  the  ^.destination  of  our  migratory  birds ; 
and  amongst  other  curious  blunders,  which  their  own  sense 
and  observation  soon  began  to  correct,  we  find  them  deposit- 
ing the  poor  cuckoo  in  a  decayed  tree,  or  some  such  damp 
and  ungenial  place,  and  asserting  that  the  summer  bird  lay 
sleeping  like  a  dormouse  all  the  winter  long ;  in  fact  Browne, 
in  his  "  Pastorals,"  makes  him  the  companion  of  this  little 
sleepy  creature : — 

For  in  his  hoUowe  trunk  and  perish'd  graine, 
The  cuckowe  now  had  many  a  winter  laine, 
And  thriving  piamire  laide  their  eggs  in  store, 
The  dormouse  slept  there  and  a  many  more. 

Even  the  observant  and  nature-loving  Willoughby  actually 
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rektes — though  ^on  the  credit  of  another" — that  the 
aerrantB  of  a  gentleman  haTing  heated  a  store  in  winter 
with  aome  decayed  logs  of  willow,  were  anrpiiaed  to  hear 
the  ay  of  ^cucJcoo  **  from  the  fire.  Three  tunea  the  sonnd 
waa  repeated,  and  at  length  the  afirighted  aenring-men  drew 
out  the  logs,  and  aeeing  something  move  in  the  midst  of 
one  log,  thej  opened  it  with  a  hatcbst,  and  thrustinff  a  hand 
into  its  centre,  drew  out  a  quantity  of  feathers,  and  finally 
a  cuckoo  ''brisk  and  lively,'^  but  whollj|r  denud^  of  corering' 
^  and  without  any  winter  proTision  in  its  hole.^  The  story 
is  crowned  by  the  informatdon  that  the  boys  of  the  familr 
kept  the  bird  alive  for  two  years  afterwards  "  in  the  stove ! 
Doubtless  these  tales  were  founded  on  the  late  appearance 
of  an  occasional  young  bird,  and  on  the  rrappearance  of  the 
tribe  some  days  before  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring  calls 
forth  their  song:  for  there  are  probably  few  amon^  us 
who  have  not  a  sort  of  instinctive  and  unguettianed  fanc^ 
that  the  cuckoo  actually  arrives  in  full  song — that  when 
we  hear  him  first,  he  has  but  just  alighted  in  our  northern 
land! 

The  Gk-eeks  of  old  knew  that  this  bird  lefb  even  their 
sunny  land  for  the  wanner  shores  of  Africa ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  taking  flight  about  the  same  time  as  the 
turtle-dove,  they  called  it  ''  the  turtle-leader.'*  A  curious 
belief  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  amonpt  them  that 
this  bird  was,  at  one  period  of  its  life,  changed  into  a 
hawk !  The  ever  watchful  Aristotle,  however,  ventures  to 
doubt  the  tale.  ''The  cuckoo,**  says  he,  "is  said  by  some 
to  change  firom  a  hawk,  because,  about  the  time  of  the 
cuckoo's  appearance,  that  kind  of  hawk  which  it  resembles 
disappears ;  but  scarcelv  any  hawk  is  to  be  seen  except  for 
a  very  few  days  after  the  cuckoo  has  begun  to  sing.  The 
cuckoo  b  seen  for  a  short  time  in  summer,  but  disappears 
in  winter.  The  hawk  has  talons  on  his  feet,  the  cuckoo 
has  not,  neither  is  the  cuckoo's  head  like  that  of  the  hawk ; 
but  in  both  these  respects  it  resembles  the  dove,*  and  is 
like  the  hawk  in  colour  only ;  the  markings  of  the  hawk, 

*  It  U  almott  needlew  to  nj  bow  iimpplicAblo  to  the  hMd  of  the  cnckoo  it 
thU  oompuitoii ;  not  onlj  are  the  nwiMUblct  pericctlj  diflermt  from  the 
■tnifht  bcok  of  the  dore  tribe,  but  the  nostril,  the  form  of  the  cnniom*  the 
angle  of  the  month,  aie  til  tbtolntdj  unlike ;  nhUe  the  wUd  tnd  nnttmed, 
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howeyer,  are  somewhat  like  Imes,  tlioie  of  the  coAoo  like 
spots.  In  size  and  flight  it  verj  mudi  resemblee  the 
smallest  hawk,  which  is  seldom  to  l>e  seen  at  the  same  time 
with  the  cuckoo.  But  when  both  have  been  seen  to^tiier, 
the  hawk  has  been  seen  to  eat  the  cuckoo,  tiiough  buds  of 
the  same  kind  neyer  act  so  to  one  another.*'  Wheve  the 
hawks  so  mysteriously  hid  themselyes  we  will  not  pretend 
to  ascertain,  but  the  fable  evidently  arose  from  tiie  colour 
and  mariduffs  of  the  plutna^e  of  the  yaun^  cuckoo,  which  is 
not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  hawk  tribe ;  as  well  as  from 
a  certain  sketchy  resemblance  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
two  birds. 

The  young  cuckoo,  which  is  scarcely  seen  on  the  wing 
before  the  oSi  birds  have  lefb  the  country,  has  the  whole 
of  the  head  and  the  upner  surfiEu^e  of  the  body  barred  with 
alternate  shades  of  a  darker  and  lighter  reddish-brown; 
the  quill-feathers  are  striped,  and  the  tail-feathers  slightly 
spotted  along  the  centre  with  white ;  the  under  surface  is  of  a 
dull  white,  and  is  "  closely  barred,"  says  Yarrel,  with  dark 
brown ;  the  irides  are  dso  brown,  without  displaying  the 
exquisite  golden  circles  which  adorns  them  at  an  adult  age. 
At  the  latter  age,  the  bars  upon  the  upper  surfSsice  disappear, 
and  the  feathers  become  of  a  sod  pinkish-grey,  on  which  the 
sun  gleams  with  a  greenish  tinge;  the  wings  are  of  the 
same  hue,  but  of  a  darker  shade,  and  the  tail  is  darker  still, 
and  slightly  spotted  with  white ;  the  throat,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  are  of  a  paler  grey,  delicately  shading  off 
into  a  cinnamon-brown;  and  the  remainder  of  the  under 
surface  is  white,  barred  with  a  deep  brownish-grey ;  while 
the  most  beautiful  bit  of  colouring  in  the  whole,  is  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  these  parts — which  form 
the  angle  of  the  mandibles,  being  placed  very  far  back, 
seem  constantly  displayed — are  of  the  brightest  yet  most 
delicate  apricot  colour,  deepening  in  the  lower  part  to  an 
intense  clear  oran&;e,  through  which  shines  a  vermilion  tint. 
The  plumage  of  the  adult  female  cuckoo  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  male,  but  on  her  first  appearance  in  this  country 
her  neck  is  slightly  barred  with  brown. 

jet  tboaglitfal,  exprewioa  of  tbe  bcftotiful  dark  and  yellow-rimined  ejr, 
if  it  hftTB  not  the  ftcreeneit  of  the  hawk,  at  lettt  bean  bo  likeneta  to  that  of 
the  dore. 
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The  ay  of  cack6o  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  note  of  the 
male  onfy,  that  of  the  female  being  a  harsh  screaming 
chatter.  The  custom  of  calling  the  b^  ^  she  "  is,  however, 
eyerjwhere  persisted  in,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  uneducated, 
and  in  the  many  popular  rhymes  on  the  subject  this  pecu- 
liarity may  be  noticed.  In  fact,  to  alter  this  mode  of 
speaking  would  be  nearly  as  great  a  solecism  as  to  call  the 
redbreast  she  or  the  raven  he. 

The  cuckoo,  though,  in  its  general  appearance,  even  in 
its  habits,  unlike  the  secmsores  or  climbers,  is  yet  marked 
as  one  of  this  family  by  the  formation  of  its  yellow 
feet ;  two  of  the  toes  being  placed  behind,  and  two  in 
firont ;  the  outer  toe  of  each  foot  being  movable,  so  that 
it  may  be  brought  half-tcay  forward  (forming  a  right 
mngU  with  the  front  toes),  or  placed  quite  backwards. 
Tms  power,  which  is  termed  ^  versatile,^*  shows  the  bird 
to  be,  as  in  realitv  it  is,  the  ''least  developed"  of  the 
scansorial  tribe,  and  the  farthest  removed  from  the  original 


eference  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  bird  brings 
US  to  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  natural  history ;  we, 
of  course,  allude  to  its  habit  of  depositing  its  egg  or  eggs 
in  the  nest  of  some  other  and  smaller  bird.  This  peculiarity 
has  been  so  amply  dwelt  upon  by  naturalists,  and  has,  as 
Mr.  Swainson  justly  observes,  absorbed  so  much  of  "popular 
interest,"  that  we  must  pass  lightly  over  the  subject ;  yet 
we  cannot  whoUy  leave  it  without  mentioning  that  several 
recent  observers  have  concluded  that  the  mother  bird 
is  not  so  deficient  in  affection  as  may  at  first  sight  appear ; 
but  that  she  carefully  and  assiduously  watches  over  the 
welfare  of  her  children  from  the  very  moment  in  which  her 
eggs  are  laid.  For  the  love  we  bear  the  bird,  we  would 
gladly  have  this  supposition  established,  which  we  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  is  not  yet  the  case.  As  the 
cuckoo's  egg  has  been  found  in  the  domed  nest  of  a  wren, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  conveyed 
there  by  the  cuckoo  with  its  wide  mouth  after  it  was  liud ; 
an  idea  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  Afirican  cuckoo,  as 
affirmed  by  Le  YaiUant,  having  been  known  to  perform  a 

•  Sm  SwftiuioD*t «  Memoin  of  tiie  CwmIUb.** 
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similar  feat ;  thus  bringing  within  the  Utnits  of  poasibiliiy 
the  acceptance  of  the  well  known  nursery  inyitation 
addressed  to  the 

Cuckoo! 

In  the  cherry  tree ; 
to 

Lay  an  egg 

And  bring  it  to  me  ! 

Evidence  has  been  offered  to  show  -that  the  apparent 
negligence  of  the  mother  proceeds  from  her  fooa  not 
passing  into  a  crop,  as  is  the  case  with  other  birds,  but 
mimediatelj  into  the  stomach;  a  circumstance  which,  of 
course,  bj  altering  her  internal  economy,  would  alter  her 
instinctiye  habits.  We  have  neither  the  means  of,  nor  the 
anatomical  knowledge  necessary  for,  verifying  this ;  but  we 
know,  from  experience,  that  when  holding  a  cuckoo  in  the 
hand,  an  acadental  and  most  gentle  pressure  on  the 
abdomen  produced  a  startling  scream  which  still  rings  in 
our  ears.  We  must,  however,  remark  parenthetically, 
that  this  assertion  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the 
acknowledged  presence  of  a  gizzard. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  ejectment,  by  the  young  cuckoo, 
of  its  fellow  nestlings,  for  not  a  rival  will  it  brook  in  its 
adopted  home ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the 
little  foster-mother  would  undoubtedly  fall  a  victim  to  an 
endeavour  to  pro^dde  both  her  own  offspring  and  her  vora- 
cious charge  with  food.  And  that  the  attempt  would  be 
persisted  in  while  life  and  strength  remained,  no  thinking 
mind  can  for  one  moment  question.  The  act  of  destruction 
appears  to  be  performed  by  insinuating  the  furrowed  beak 
beneath  the  other  birds,  and  so  raising  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  nest  and  jerking  them  over.  Colonel  Montagu,  having 
taken  a  nest  contaimng  a  yoimg  cuckoo,  continually  replaced 
a  little  swallow  in  it,  as  it  was  continually  thrown  out  by 
the  cuckoo,  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  when  the 
wearied  bird  permitted  it  to  remain  immolested.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  by  about  the  twelfth  day,  this  furrow  is 
completely  filled  up.  Probably  the  circumstance  of  the 
nestling  cuckoo  being  always  found  alone,  induced  the 
idea — ^not  yet  extinct — ^taught  us  in  our  niuwery  days,  that 
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before  laying  her  egg^  tbe  mother-bird  Bucks  such  eggs  as 
she  may  find  already  in  the  nest — 

The  cuckoo's  a  fine  bird. 
She  sings  as  she  flies ; 
SShe  brings  us  good  tidings 
When  hither  she  hies. 
She  sucks  little  birds'  eggs 
To  make  her  voice  clear. 
And  when  she  cries  cuckoo 
The  summer  is  near. 

Plinj  mentions  the  belief  that,  when  the  cuckoo  came  to 
maturity,  it  dcYoured  the  bird  which  had  reared  it ;  and  our 
own  Shakespeare  says — 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 

If  we  watch  the  movements  of  the  two  birds  when  the 
younger  is  being  fed,  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  notion, 
for  when  its  great  mouth  is  opened,  the  diminutiye  nurse 
places  her  own  head  so  far  within  its  precincts  that  it  has 
the  exact  appearance  of  a  voluntary  surrender  to  decapita- 
tion. A  sister  of  our  own,  who  daily  watched  a  young 
cuckoo  which  came  to  sun  itself  on  the  garden  palings,  saw 
that  as  it  always  bent  its  head  upwards  to  receive  its  food, 
its  careful  guardian  would  frequently  perch  on  its  back,  and 
so  feed  it  over  its  shoulder.  No  one  wno  has  not  so  watched 
the  birds,  can  tell  the  delight  afforded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  genuine  motherly,  yet  somewhat  over-anxious  business 
of  the  happy  and  self-forgetting  foster-mother,  who  never 
for  a  moment  appears  to  recollect  that  her  awkward  nurse- 
ling is  other  than  her  own  loved  child. 

W  hether  the  cuckoo  feeds  at  all  on  vegetable  substances, 
in  its  wild  state,  we  cannot  say ;  but  Von  Schauroth  found 
cherries  very  acceptable  to  it  in  captivity.  It  is  most 
valuable  as  a  consumer  of  insects,  more  especially  of  the 
larger  and  more  destructive  of  the  larvsd  of  various  moths. 
Connected  with  the  subject  of  its  food,  is  the  very  curious 
circumstance  of  the  interior  of  its  stomach  being  sometimes 
found  clothed  with  hairs. 

There  are  also  in  the  Hunterian  museum,  in  the  Boyal 
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College  of  Suigeonsy  balk  composed  of  fine  ludn,  and  takm 
from  the  stomachs  of  cuckoos ;  while  Hunter  himael^  am 
Broderip,  observed  that  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  bixus 
feed  on  caterpillars,  their  gizzards  are  full  of  hairs ;  the  cuds 
of  which  he  found  to  be  inserted  in  the  homj  coat  with 
which  thej  are  lined,  while  the  remaining  portion  was  laid, 
flat  on  its  surface,  and  in  one  direction.  It  remained, 
howeyer,  for  Owen  to  proTe,  bj  microscopic  examination  of 
their  structure,  that  these  were  the  hairs  of  the  larvs  of  the 
beautiful  tiger-moth. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  our  common  cuckoo 
{OuetUus  eanorus),  but  the  tribe  contains  an  immense 
number  of  species,  which  are  very  widely  dispersed  orer  the 
earth.  Of  these  we  believe  that  but  one  other  kind,  the 
yellow-billed,  or  American  cuckoo,  has  been  observed  in 
Britain ;  and  that  but  rarely.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  birds  is  the  honey-guide  or  honey-jar  of  the  Cape ; 
the  (7.  indicator  of  Gruelin,  which,  feeding  upon  honey, 
announces  its  discovery  of  a  swarm  of  bees  by  its  weU- 
known  cry,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  honey  hunters  follow 
its  flight  and  mark  it  down  to  some  hollow  tree ;  on  which 
they  commence  their  attack,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
bird,  who  is  well  aware  that  their  fragmentary  spoils  will 
supply  him  with  a  sufficient  meal.  Sparrman  tells  us  that 
this  bird  is  considered  as  almost  sacred  by  the  colonists,  who 
sufler  no  person  to  injure  or  to  kill  it. 

To  an  Englishman  there  is  something  rather  unnatural  in 
the  idea  of  eating  a  cuckoo,  but  the  Italians  eat  it ;  as  did 
their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  declares  that  no 
bird  equab  a  young  cuckoo  just  able  to  fly :  so  also  thought 
the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  As  a  remedial  agent 
too  it  was  prized  of  yore,  being  wrapped,  says  Pliny,  in  the 
skin  of  a  hare  and  applied  to  sick  people  in  order  to  make 
them  sleep.  While  Bodeletius  prescribes  its  ashes  as  good 
for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  In  a  diflerent  wav  also  the 
cuckoo  attained  high  honours,  for  the  celebrated  Argolian 
statue  of  Juno  bore  a  sceptre  on  which  reposed  a  cuckoo, 
emblematic  of  the  transformation  of  Jove  himself. 

In  our  own  land  it  is  believed  that  whatever  you  may  be 

loyed  upon  when  you  first  hear  the  cry  of  "cuckoo," 

oe  your  principal  occupation  through  the  ensuing 
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year;  and  again,  that  if  there  be  money  in  Toor  pocket 
at  this  time  you  will  not  lack  it  for  the  nert  twelve  months ; 
a  highly  probable  circumstance  amongst  our  agricultural 
ancestors  who  originated  all  these  ouaint  old  sayings,  and 
who  were  frequently  in  the  very  depths  of  porerty  after 
a  long  winter. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  paper  allusion  is  made 
to  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo : 
its  syllabled  note  is  prolonged  to  cue-^uckoo,  and  not 
unfirequently  ends  in  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first  syllable, 
euc-^me-eue.  It  is  then  about  to  comply  with  the  request  so 
patheticaUy  urged  by  Chaucer : — 

Now,  good  cuckowe,  goe  somewhere  away. 

And  we  will  therefore  take  leave  of  it  and  of  our  readers ; 
merely  adding  the  injunction  of  the  old  Welsh  proverb; 
— ^"  When  thou  hearest  the  cuckoo  cry,  take  timely  heed  to 
thy  ways ;  for  it  may  be  that  he  warns  thee  to  a  straighter 
line  of  duty." 

Stbanoe  Situations  op  Bibds*  Nests. 

"  The  interior  of  a  skull  as  well  as  the  interior  of  a  magpie's 
nest,  were  (however  singular)  at  least  better  suited  to  the 
sedentary  life  of  a  bird  when  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  than 
the  noisy  work-shop  of  a  brass-foimder's  factory ;  yet,  in 
such  an  unlooked-for  place  did  a  female  water-wagtail  once 
build  her  nest,  within  a  foot  of  the  wheel  of  a  lathe,  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  of  hammerers  and  braziers.  There  un- 
molested and  unconcerned  she  hatched  four  young  ones. 
The  cock  not  reconciled  to  such  a  scene,  instead  of  taking 
his  part  in  feeding  the  nestlings,  carried  the  food  he  coUectea 
to  a  spot  on  the  roof,  where  he  left  it  till  the  hen  fetched  it 
when  wanted.  She  became  quite  familiar  with  the  men 
who  were  constantly  employed  in  the  shop,  and  flew  in  and 
out  without  showing  signs  of  fear ;  but,  if  a  stranger  ap- 
pro^hed  she  imme£ately  flew  off  her  nest,  or  if  absent, 
would  not  return  till  he  had  departed. 

"We  once  found  a  wagtairs  nest  under  the  half-deck 
of  a  pleasure-boat,  which  was  anchored  on  a  sheet  of  water. 
Serend  times,  from  the  discovery  of  the  nest,  to  the  final 
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departure  of  the  young  ones,  we  embarked  and  aaSed  about, 
the  old  birds  keeping  a  look-out  upon  our  motions,  and 
frequently  alighting  upon  the  gunwale.  Finally  the  brood 
was  reared  and  flew  away  with  the  old  ones. 

''The  redstart,  one  of  the  prettiest  summer  birds  of 
passage,  though  in  its  general  habits  very  shy,  is  frequently 
in  the  choice  of  position  for  its  nest,  the  yery  rererse.  "We 
remember  one  which  built  on  the  narrow  space  between 
the  gudgeons  or  upright  iron  on  which  a  garaen  door  was 
hung ;  uie  bottom  of  the  nest,  of  course,  restinc^  on  the  iron 
hinge,  which  must  have  shaken  it  every  time  the  door  was 
opened.  JSTeyertheless,  there  she  sat,  in  spite  of  all  this 
inconrenience  and  publicity,  exposed  as  she  was  to  all  who 
were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro. 

"Among  robin  redbreasts,  many  instances  of  strange 
selection  have  come  to  our  knowledge  quite  as  singular  as 
those  liitherto  mentioned.  Thus,  we  know  of  one  which 
attempted  to  build  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman's  house,  at 
least  80  it  was  suspected,  from  a  few  suspicious  materials, 
such  as  dried  leaves,  &c.,  having  been  occasionally  found 
amongst  the  shelves,  without  anybody  having  been  able  to 
ascertain  whence  tbey  came.  Probably  disappointed  by 
perceiving  that  they  were  swept  away  as  soon  as  deposited, 
the  domestic  bird  determined  to  try  another  equally  sheltered 
situation,  and,  accordingly,  selected  the  dining-room,  which 
as  the  family  never  entered  it  till  luncheon-time,  she  had  all 
to  herself  from  the  moment  the  house-maid  had  done  her 
duty  in  the  morning,  and  retired  leaving,  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  do,  the  window  open.  How  long  the  bird 
had  carried  on  her  operations  unnoticed,  we  know  not ;  but 
a  servant  accidentally  moving  the  drapery  of  one  of  the 
window-curtains,  discovered  in  the  folds  of  a  festoon  the 
robin's  nest. 

"  In  this  instance  the  bird  availed  itself  of  a  situation,  in 
which,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  she  was  in 
solitude  and  silence ;  but  solitude  and  silence  do  not  seem 
to  be  essential  to  all  robin  redbreasts,  for  we  lately  heard  of 
a  pair  which  took  possession  of  a  pigeon-hole  Dook-shelf 
in  a  school,  which  was  constantly  frequented  by  seventy 
children.  The  hole  selected  was  at  the  farthest  extremity 
of  the  room,  immediately  above  the  heads  of  a  junior  cbiss 
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of  little  girls  from  four  to  five  years  of  age,  who,  much  to 
their  credit,  never  disturbed  the  bird.  There  she  laid  and 
hatched  iive  eggs.  One  of  the  joims  ones  died  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  body  was  carried  off  by  the  parent-birds. 
The  remaining  four  were  regularly  fed  in  the  presence  of 
the  children,  and  in  due  tinie  reared.  Soon  after  their 
departure  the  old  bird  repaired  the  nest  and  laid  three  more 
eggs,  which  she  attended  to  with  the  same  perseverance  and 
success.  We  have  often  alluded  to  the  frequent  return  of 
birds  to  the  same  nests,  and  perhaps  the  most  singular 
feature  of  this  anecdote  is,  that  about  twelve  years  ago  a 
robin  built  in  that  identical  pigeon-hole.  Why  the  visits 
were  not  renewed  eveiy  year,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ; 
but  that  the  pair  of  the  present  year  were  either  the  same 
old  birds,  or  young  ones  of  the  brood  then  reared  in  it,  is 
more  than  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pigeon- 
hole being  again  selected ;  when  others,  forming  the  school- 
library  witlun  the  same  frame-work,  would  equally  have 
suited  the  purpose. 

"  Another  nest  was  constructed,  and  for  two  successive 
years  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  situation,  which  we  give 
not  on  our  own  authority,  but  fully  believii)^  it.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  pair  of  robins  took  up  their  abode  in  the  parish 
church  of  Hampton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  affixed  their  nest 
to  the  church  bible  as  it  lay  on  the  reading-desk.  The  vicar 
would  not  allow  the  birds  to  be  disturbed,  and  therefore 
supplied  himself  with  another  bible,  from  which  he  read  the 
lessons  of  the  service.  A  similar  instance  occurred  at 
Collingboume,  Kingston  Church,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1834 :  the  clerk,  on  looking  out  for  the  lessons  of 
the  oay,  perceived  something  under  the  bible  in  the  reading- 
desk,  and  in  a  hollow  place  occasioned  by  the  bible's  resting 
on  a  raised  ledge,  found  a  robin's  nest  containing  two  eggs. 
The  birds  not  having  been  disturbed,  laid  four  more,  which 
were  hatched  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  still  more  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  cock-bird  actually 
brought  food  in  its  bill,  and  fed  the  young  brood  during 
divine  service,  which  is  performed  twice  every  Sunday ;  and 
it  is  further  highly  creditable  to  the  parishioners,  particularly 
the  junior  portion  of  them,  that  the  birds  were  never 
molested,  and  not  an  attempt  ever  suspected  to  have  been 
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made  on  tbe  neet  and  eggft  deposited  in  so  hallowed  a  spot. 
We  can  remember  a  robin,  indeed,  hoppinff  more  than  onoe 
fiuniliarlj,  as  if  aware  how  safe  from  peru  it  was  at  such  a 
momenti  i^pon  oar  own  bible  as  it  laj  open  before  us,  whilst 
we  were  reading  the  lessons  on  a  Christmas-day. 

We  will  dose  our  anecdotes  of  singular  situations  chosen 
for  building  nests  in,  with  the  instance  of  a  sparrow,  who, 
like  the  preceding  robin,  attached  herself  to  a  church,  but 
instead  of  the  parish  bible,  selected  the  middle  of  a  carved 
thistle,  which  decorated  the  top  of  the  pulpit  in  a  chapel  at 
Kennawaj,  in  Sootknd.  It  foimd  free  ingress  and  ^ress 
by  means  of  the  windows  which  were  left  open  for  airing 
the  chapel  upon  week-days.  This  bird  mi^t  literally  be 
said  to  have  yerified  the  words  of  the  rsalmist,  'The 
sparrow  hath  foimd  a  home,  where  she  may  lay  her  young, 
even  thine  altars,  O  Lord ! ' " — Stanley  on  Birds, 


Of  the  mole-cricket,  which  Aikin  mentions  as  iirst  making 
its  appearance  this  month,  we  give  tbe  following  account 
drawn  from  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  other  naturalists : — 

"  The  most  remarkable  burrower  amongst  perfect  insects 
is  that  singular  animal  the  mole-cricket  (  (h^yUoialpa  vulgaris, 
Latr.)    This  creature  is  endowed  ^ith  wonderful  strength, 
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particakrlj  in  its  thorax  and  fore-legs.  The  fornix  is  a 
yeiy  hard  and  solid  shell  or  crust,  corering  like  a  shield  the 
tnink  of  the  animal ;  and  the  latter  are  uncommonly  fitted 
for  burrowing,  both  by  their  strength  and  construction. 
The  shanks  are  very  broad,  and  terminate  obliquelj  in  four 
enormous  sharp  teeth,  like  so  many  fingers ;  the  foot  consists 
of  three  joints, — the  two  first  being  broad  and  tooth-shaped, 
and  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  teeth  of  the 
shaiiK ;  and  the  last  small,  and  armed  at  the  extremity  with 
two  short  claws.  This  foot  is  placed  inside  the  shank,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  thumb,  and  perform  the  ofEice  of  one.  The 
direction  and  motion  of  these  hands,  as  in  moles,  is  out- 
wards ;  thus  enabling  the  animal  most  effectually  to  remove 
the  earth  when  it  burrows.  By  the  help  of  these  powerful 
instruments,  it  is  astonishing  how  instantaneously  it  buries 
itself  This  creature  works  underground,  like  a  field-mouse, 
nising  a  ridge  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  throw  up  heaps 
like  its  namesake  the  mole.  They  will  in  this  manner 
undermine  whole  gardens;  and  thus  in  wet  and  swampy 
situations,  in  which  they  delight,  they  excavate  their  curious 
apartments." 

The  Eey.  Gilbert  White  also  thus  describes  this  insect : 
"As  mole-crickets  often  infest  gardens  by  the  sides  of 
canals,  they  are  unwelcome  guests  to  the  gardener,  raising 
up  ridges  in  their  subterraneous  progress,  and  rendering 
the  waBts  unsightly.  K  they  take  to  the  kitchen  quarters, 
they  occasion  great  damage  among  the  plants  and  roots,  by 
destroying  whole  beds  of  cabbages,  young  legumes,  and 
flowers.  When  dug  out  they  seem  veiy  slow  and  helpless, 
and  make  no  use  of  their  wings  by  day ;  but  at  night  they 
come  abroad  and  make  long  excursions,  as  I  have  been  con- 
vinced by  finding  stragglers  in  a  morning  in  improbable 
places.  In  fine  weather,  about  the  midcUe  of  April,  and 
just  at  the  close  of  day,  they  begin  to  solace  themselves  with 
a  low,  dull  jarring  note,  continued  for  a  long  time  without 
interruption,  and  not  unlike  the  chattering  o£  the  fem-owl, 
or  goat-sucker,  but  more  inward. 

''  About  the  beginning  of  May  they  lay  their  ^gs,  as  I 
was  once  an  eye-witness ;  for  a  ga^rdener,  at  a  house  where 
I  was  on  a  vbit,  happening  to  be  mowing  on  the  sixth  of 
that  su>nth  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  his  scythe  struck  too 
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deep,  pared  off  a  large  piece  of  turf,  and  laid  open  to  yiew  a. 
cunous  scene  of  domestic  economy. 

''  There  were  many  cayems  and  winding  passages  leading 
to  a  kind  of  chamber,  neatly  smoothed  and  rounded,  ana 
about  the  size  of  a  modem  snuff-box.  Within  this  secret 
nursery  were  deposited  nearly  a  hundred  egg;s  of  a  dirly 
yellow  colour,  and  enyeloped  in  a  tough  skin,  but  too  lately 
exuded  to  contain  any  rudiments  of  youns,  being  full  of  a 
yiscous  substance.  The  eggs  lay  but  shaUow,  and  within 
the  influence  of  the  sim,  just  under  a  little  heap  of  fireahly 
moyed  mould,  like  that  which  is  raised  by  ants. 

"  When  mole-crickets  fly,  they  moye  eursu  undoso,  limnft 
and  falling  in  curves,  like  the  other  species  mentioned 
before.  In  different  parts  of  this  kingdom  people  call  them 
fen-crickets,  churr-warme,  and  eve-churre,  all  yery  apposite 
names. 

"  Anatomists,  who  have  examined  the  intestines  of  these 
insects,  say,  that,  from  the  structure,  position,  and  number 
of  their  stomachs,  or  maws,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  and  the  two  former  species  ruminate  or 
chew  tne  cud  like  many  quadrupeds." 


THE  \VOOD,  IN  APRIL. 


Let  us  accompany  IMiss  Mitford,  the  best  guide  we  caA 
haye  in  such  an  excursion,  into  a  spring  wood.  "  Spring," 
she  says,  "  is  actually  come,  with  the  fulness  and  almost  ^ 
suddenness  of  a  northern  summer.  To-day  is  completely 
April ;  clouds  and  sunshine,  wind  and  showers ;  bloesoniB 
on  the  trees,  grass  in  the  fields,  swallows  by  the  ponds, 
snakes  in  the  hedgerows,  nightingales  in  the  thicketo,  and 
cuckoos  everywhere."  We  are  on  our  way  to  a  wood  called 
the  Penge ;  we  proceed  on  our  way  through  winding  lanes, 
between  hedgerows  tenderly  green,  till  we  reach  the  hatch- 
gate,  with  the  white  cottage  beside  it  embosomed  in  fruit 
trees,  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  Penge,  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  scene  is  before  our  eyes. 

''  Is  it  not  beautiful  P  "  demands  our  cheerful  guide.    ''A 
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wood  is  generally  a  very  pretty  place;  but  this  wood. — 
Imagine  a  small  forest,  full  of  glades  and  sheep-walks, 
Bnrroiinded  by  irregular  cottages  with  their  blooming 
oichards,  a  clear  stream  winding  about  the  brakes,  and  a 
road  intersecting  it,  and  giving  me  and  light  to  the  picture, 
and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  Penge.  "Eyerj  step 
was  opening  a  new  point  of  view,  a  fresh  combination  of 
{^ade,  and  path,  and  thicket.  The  accessories,  too,  were 
changing  every  moment.  Ducks,  geese,  pigs,  and  children, 
ffiving  wa^ ,  as  we  advanced  into  the  wood,  to  sheep  and 
forest  ponies ;  and  they  again  disappearing  as  we  became 
more  entangled  in  its  mazes,  till  we  neard  nothing  but  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  saw  only  the  silent  flowers. 

"What  a  piece  of  fairy  land !  The  tall  elms  over-head 
bursting  into  tender  vivid  leaf,  with  here  and  there  a  hoary 
oak  or  a  silver-barked  larch ;  every  twig  swelling  with  the 
brown  buds,  and  yet  not  quite  stripped  of  the  tawny  foliage 
of  autumn ;  tall  hollies  and  hawthorn  beneath,  with  their 
crisp,  brilliant  leaves  mixed  with  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
sloe,  and  woven  together  with  garlands  of  woodbines  and 
wild  briars ; — what  a  fairy-land ! 

"  Primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  and  the  regular,  open-eyed 
white  blossom  of  the  wood  anemone,  or  windflower,  were 
set  under  our  feet  as  thick  as  daisies  in  a  meadow.  And 
look,  there  is  the  wood-sorrel :  look  at  the  pendant  white 
flower,  shaped  like  a  snowdrop,  and  veined  with  purple 
streaks,  and  with  beautiful  trefoil  leaves  folded  like  a 
heart — some,  the  yoimg  ones,  so  vividly  yet  tenderly  green, 
that  the  foliage  of  the  elm  and  the  hawthorn  would  show 
dully  at  their  side ;  others  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  lined,  as  it 
were,  with  a  rich  and  changeful  purple.  See  how  beautiful 
they  are,  and  in  what  profusion  !  See  how  the  dark  shade 
of  the  hollv  sets  off"  the  light  and  delicate  colouring  of  the 
flower !  And  see  that  other  bed  of  them  springing  from  the 
rich  moss  in  the  roots  of  that  old  beech  tree!  '* 

Felling  Timber. — Let  us  accompany  Miss  Mitford  still 
farther.  "  We  had  nearly  threaded  the  wood,"  says  she, 
<<  and  were  approaching  an  open  grove  of  magnificent  oaks 
on  the  other  side,  when  sounds,  other  than  of  nightin- 
gales, burst  on  our  ear,  the  deep  and  frequent  strokes  of 
the  woodman's  axe ;   and  emerging  firom  the  Penge  we 
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difloovered  the  hayoe  which  thafc  axe  had  oommitted.  Abofe 
twenty  of  the  finest  trees  lay  stretched  on  the  Telvet  toif. 
There  they  lay  in  eYerj  shape  and  farm  of  deynstation ;  some, 
bare  tnuucs,  stripped  readj  for  the  timber-carriage,  witii 
tiie  bark  bu^t  np  m  long  piles  at  the  side ;  some  with  the 
spoolers  busy  about  them,  stripping,  hacking,  hewing; 
others  with  their  noble  branches,  their  brown  and  fragrant 
shoots  all  fresh  as  if  they  were  aliTO— majestic  oorpses,  the 
slain  of  to-day ;  The  grove  was  like  a  field  of  battle.  The 
joung  lads  who  were  stripping  the  bark,  the  yenr  children 
who  were  picking  up  the  chips  seemed  awed  and  silent,  as 
if  conscious  that  death  was  around  them.  The  nightingales 
sang,  fiuntlj  and  inteiraptedly,  a  few  low  frightened  notes 
like  a  requiem. 

"Ah !  here  we  are  at  the  very  scene  of  murder;  the  veiy 
tree  that  thej  are  felling ;  thej  have  just  hewn  round  the 
trunk  with  those  slaughtering  axes,  and  are  about  to  saw  it 
asunder.  After  all  it  is  a  fine  and  thrilling  operation. 
Into  how  grand  an  attitude  was  that  young  man  thrown 
as  he  gaye  the  final  strokes  round  the  root;  and  how 
wonderml  is  the  effect  of  that  supple  and  apparently 
powerless  saw,  bending  like  a  riband  and  yet  oyermastering 
that  giant  of  the  woods,  conquering  and  oyerthrowing 
that  thing  of  life !  Now  it  has  passed  half  through  the 
trunk,  and  the  woodman  has  begun  to  calculate  which 
way  the  tree  will  fall;  he  drives  a  wedge  to  direct  its 
course ;  now  a  few  more  movements  of  the  noiseless  saw : 
and  then  a  larger  wedge.  See  how  the  branches  tremble ! 
Hark  how  the  trunk  begins  to  crack.  Another  stroke  of 
the  huge  hammer  on  the  wedge,  and  the  tree  quivers,  as 
with  a  mortal  agony— shakes,  reels,  and  falls.  How  slow, 
and  solemn,  and  awful  it  is !  How  like  to  human  death, 
in  its  commonly  esteemed  heroic  form!  Ceroar  in  the 
Capitol,  Seneca  m  the  bath,  could  not  fall  more  sublimely 
thui  that  oak. 

"  Even  the  heavens  seem  to  sympathise  with  the  devasta- 
tion. The  clouds  have  gathered  into  one  thick  low  canopy, 
dark  and  vapouring  as  the  smoke  which  overhangs  London  : 
the  setting  sim  is  just  gleaming  underneath  with  a  dim  and 
bloody  glare,  and  the  crimson  rays  spreading  upwards  with 
a  lurid  and  portentous  grandeur,  a  subdued  and  dusky  glow, 
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like  the  ligbt  reflected  on  the  sky  firom  some  vast  con- 
flagration. The  deep  flush  fades  away,  and  the  rain  begins 
to  descend,  and  we  hurry  homeward  talking  only  of  the 
fallen  tree." 


^^"-    m^^ 
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Oh  th«  giOlant  fidiei's  life, 

It  18  th«  best  of  any  ; 

Tia  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 

And  'tis  befoved  by  many ; 

Other joys 

Are  but  toys ; 

Only  this 

Lawful  is; 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill, 
But  eontent  and  pleasure. 

In  a  morning  up  we  rise, 
Ere  Aurora's  peeping^ 
Brink  a  cup  to  irash  our  eyes. 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping : 

Then  we  go 

To  and  fro 

With  our  knacks 

At  our  backs, 

To  such  streams 

As  the  Thames, 
If  we  have  the  leisure. 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroatl 
For  our  recreation. 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode, 
Full  of  delectation : 

Where  in  a  brook. 

With  a  hook. 

Or  a  lake 

fish  we  take, 

Then  we  sit 

For  a  bit 
"mi  we  fish  entangle. 

We  have  gentlei  in  a  horn 
We  have  paste  and  worms  too ; 
We  euk  watdi  both  ere  and  mom. 
Sufifor  rain  and  ttoniiB  too  i 

None  do  here 

Use  to  swear ; 

Oaths  do  fray 

Fish  away; 

WesitstiU 

Aad  wateh  our  quill ; 
Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 

If  the  sun's  excessiTe  hent 
Hake  our  bodies  swelter. 
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Here  from  old  Izaak  Walton^s  book  again  we  find  such 
a  pleasant  picture  of  a  contemplatiye  fisherman's  peace  of 
mind  that  we  cannot  resist  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

"Mj  next  and  last  example" — ^the  good  old  man  is 
pleading  eloquently  though  quaintly,  for  the  morality  of  his 
favourite  sport — "  shall  be  that  undervaluer  of  money  the 
late  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  often  fished  and  conversed,  a  man  whose 
foreign  employments  in  the  service  of  this  nation,  and  whose 
experience,  learning,  wit,  and  cheerfulness,  made  his 
company  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind ; 
this  man,  whose  very  approbation  of  angling  were  sufficient 
to  convince  any  modest  censurer  of  it,  this  man  was  also 
a  most  dear  lover  and  frequent  practiser  of  the  art  of 
angling  ;  of  which  he  would  say,  *  *Twa8  an  employment 
for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not  idly  spent :  for  angling 
was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mincl,  a  cheerer  of  his 
spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  imquiet  thoughts,  a 
moderator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness ;  and  that 
it  begat  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  that  possessed 
and  practised  it.'  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  will  find  angling 
to  be  like  the  virtue  of  humility,  which  has  a  calmness  of 
spirit  and  a  world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it. 

"  Sir,  it  was  the  saying  of  that  learned  man,  and  I  do 
easily  believe  that  peace  and  patience  and  a  calm  content 
did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
because  I  know,  when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  made  this  description  of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasiu*es 
that  possessed  him,  as  he  sate  quietly  in  a  summer's  evening 
on  a  bank  a-fishing ;  it  is  a  description  of  the  spring,  which 
because  it  glided  as  softly  and  sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that 
river  does  at  this  time,  by  which  it  was  then  made,  I  shall 
repeat  it  unto  you : — 

This  day  Dame  Nature  seem'd  in  love  ; 

The  luBty  sap  began  to  move : 

Fresh  juice  did  stir  th*  embracing  vines. 

And  birda  had  drawn  their  valentines ; 

The  jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie. 

Rose  at  a  well- dissembled  fly; 

There  stood  my  friend  with  patient  skill, 

Attending  of  his  trembling  quill. 

Already  were  the  carefl  possest 

With  the  swift  pilgrim's  daubed  nest : 
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The  groves  already  did  rejoice 

In  Philomers  triumphing  voice  : 

The  showers  were  short,  the  weather  mild, 

The  morning  fresh,  the  evening  smiled. 

Joan  takes  her  neat-rubb'd  pail,  and  now 

She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow ; 

Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 

Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain. 

The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 

With  tulip,  crocus,  violet  ; 

And  now,  though  late,  the  modest  rose 

Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 

Thus  all  looks  gay,  and  full  of  cheer. 

To  welcome  the  new-livery'd  year." 
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And  now  in  parting  company  with  the  old  fisherman,  let 
118  turn  to  our  poets  and  near  what  they  have  to  tell  ub  of 
April  showers  and  sunshine,  rainbows  and  blossom  : — 

The  showers  of  the  spring 

Rouse  the  birds  and  they  sing ; 
If  the  wind  do  but  stir  for  his  proper  delight. 
Each  leaf,  that  and  this,  his  neighbour  wiU  kiss ; 
Each  wave,  one  and  'tother,  speeds  after  his  brother ; 
They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right ! 

W0RD6WOBTH. 


A  RAINBOW. 

The  flowers  live  by  the  tears  that  fSidl 

From  the  sad  nee  of  the  skies ; 
And  life  would  have  no  joys  at  all, 

Were  there  no  watery  eyes. 

Love  thou  thy  sorrow ;  grief  shall  bring 

Its  own  excuse  in  after  years ; 
The  rainbow  I  see  how  fiedr  a  thing 

Qod  hath  built  up  from  tears. 

HiNBT  Sutton. 
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TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

TnumphAl  ardb  th«t  filTst  the  skj 
When  itorms  proptre  to  put, 

I  ask  not  proud  philoooph j 
To  taach  mo  what  thon  art 

Still  Mem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  idight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heayen. 

Can  all  that  Optica  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so. 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  f 

When  Science  from  ersation's  fsioa 
Enchantment's  veil  withdimws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  plaee 
To  cold  material  laws  ! 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child. 

To  bless  the  bow  of  Qod. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first,  made  anthem  rang 

On  earth,  deliver'd  fi:t>m  the  deep. 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unrapturcd  greet  thy  beam ; 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme  ! 
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The  earth  to  Uiee  her  mcenee  yields, 

The  lark  thy  welcome  nngi, — 
When  glittering  in  the  freshen'd  fields 

The  snowy  muahroom  (^>riDgB. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  east 

O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town ; 
Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 

A  thousand  fathoms  down  1 

As  freeh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span ; 
Kor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

Campbell. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree 

Wliy  do  ye  fall  so  fast  f 

Your  date  is  not  so  past 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile. 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  and  half's  delight. 

And  80  to  bid  good-night  ? 
Twas  pity  nature  brought  you  forth. 

Merely  to  show  your  worth 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

Hbbbick. 
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We  cannot  conclude  our  April  day  more  SAj  than  in 
the  quaint  worda  of  the  pious  old  George  Herbert : — 

Sweet  day,  bo  oool,  so  calm,  bo  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  ML  to-night. 
For  thou  must  die  ! 

Sweet  rose  !  whose  hue,  early  and  brave, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave 
And  thou  must  die  ! 

Sweet  spring  !  fiill  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  doses. 
And  all  must  die  ! 

Qeoboe  Herbert. 


THE  ANTIQUAMAN  MONTH. 

Writers  are  bj  no  means  agreed  in  their  derivation  of 
the  Latin  name  assigned  to  this  month.  Ovid  stoutly 
maintains  that  it  was  called  April  from  the  Greek  name  of 
Venus,  'A<f>po^iTri,  the  deity  having  been  bom  of  a<f>p6w^ 
i.  e,  the  sea-foam.  At  the  same  time  he  notices,  although 
with  the  contempt  becoming  a  descendant  of  Yenus,  tl^t 
there  were  some  who  endeavoured  to  rob  the  goddess  of  her 
just  rights  by  deriving  the  month  firom  aperire^  to  open, 
because  at  this  season  the  spring  imcloses  ever}'thing,  and 
the  prolific  earth  is  open  to  receive  the  seeds.  Macrobius 
gives  us  a  variety  of  derivations  for  the  word.  First  he 
says  that  as  Eomidus  called  the  first  month  of  the  year 
ld!arch  after  his  father,  Mars,  so  he  named  the  second 
month  April,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Jilneas ;  but  he 
admits  that  some  have  imagined  the  founder  of  Bome  to 
have  been  influenced  by  other  and  more  abstract  considera- 
tions, and  that  as  he  had  given  March  to  the  slayer  of 
mankind,  so  he  appropriated  April  to  Venus,  that  her 
gentleness  might  temper  his  ferocity.  Scaliger,  however, 
denies  the  authority  both  of  Ovid  and  Macrobius,  and  oddly 
enough  chooses  to  derive  April  from  t^er^  a  wild  boar, 
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assertms;  that  the  Bomans  in  this  only  imitated  the  Greeks, 
who  caUed  Fehruarj  Acn^i^/SoXcW,  from  the  striking  of  deer, 
which  were  then  immolated  to  Diana. 

The  same  uncertainty  seems  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
etymology  of  the  Saxon  term  for  this  month,  Otter ^  or  Oater 
Monat.  Verstegan  says,  "they  (the  Saxons)  called  April 
by  the  name  of  Oster-Monat.  The  winds,  indeed,  by 
ancient  observation,  were  foimd  in  this  month  most 
commonly  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  east  in  the  Teatonic 
is  ost. 

Ml  Ibols^  Bay, — The  custom  of  making  April  fools  on 
the  first  dav  of  this  month  is  exceedingly  old,  as  well  as 
general,  iboth  Maurice  and  Colonel  rierce  have  shown 
that  it  prevailed  in  India,  aud  the  latter  says  that  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  Hull  Festival, — "During  the  Huli,  when 
mirth  and  festivity  rei^  among  the  Hindoos  of  every  class, 
one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on  errands  and 
expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  person  sent.  The  Huli  is 
always  in  March,  and  the  last  day  is  the  general  holiday. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
English  custom  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  very  ancient,  and 
is  still  kept  up  even  in  great  towns,  though  less  in  them 
than  in  the  country.  With  us  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
lower  class  of  people,  but  in  India  high  and  low  join  in  it ; 
and  the  late  Sourajah  Doulah,  I  am  told,  was  very  fond  of 
making  Huli  foots,  though  he  was  a  Mussulman  of  the 
highest  rank.  They  carry  the  joke  here  so  far  as  to  send 
letters  making  appointments  in  the  names  of  persons,  who 
it  is  known  must  be  absent  firom  their  houses  at  the  time 
fixed  upon ;  and  the  laugh  ia  always  in  proportion  to  the 
trouble  given.'* 

This  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  alap  in  Sweden,  for 
we  find  that  Toreen,  in  his  "Voyage  to  Suratte,"  says, 
"  The  1st  of  April  we  set  sail  on  board  the  ship  called  the 
*  Gk)thic  Lion,'  after  the  west  wind  had  continued  to  blow 
for  five  months  together  at  Gk>thenburgh,  and  had  almost 
induced  us  to  believe  that  there  la  a  tnde-wind  in  the 
Skaggerac  Sea.  The  wind  made  April  fools  of  us,  for 
we  were  forced  to  return  before  Skagen,  and  to  anchor  at 
Eifivefiol.'' 
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Amongst  the  French  the  custom  itself  exists,  thondi 
the  name  attached  to  it  is  changed.  Witii  them  toe 
person  imposed  upon  is  called  a  **pai$8<m  d*Avrtl^**  whidi 
Bellingen  explains  to  be  a  corruption  of  paaion,  and  con- 
tends that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  Jews  mockery  c£  our 
Saviour  in  taking  him  backwards  and  forwards  fix>m  Annas 
to  Gaiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  firom  Filate  to  Herod, 
and  from  Herod  back  again  to  Pilate. 

Palm  Sunday^  Dominica  Falmarum,  Domimea  in  Samu 
Paknarum,  Parasceue,  or  Pascha  Flaridum,  is  the  sixth  and 
last  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  the  one  immediately  preoeding 
Easter.  It  was  thus  called  from  the  old  Boman  Catholic 
custom  of  carrying  palm-branches  in  procession  on  that  day, 
in  commemoration  of  the  palms  or  olives,  that  the  Jews 
strewed  in  the  way  of  Christ  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Strutt,  in  the  third  volume  of  **Horda  Angel-C}'nnan,"  p.  174, 
quotes  from  an  old  manuscript,  "  wherefor  holi  Chirche  this 
day  mokeith  solempne  processvon,  in  mynde  of  the  pro- 
cessyon  that  Cryst  made  this  dey ;  but  for  encheson  that 
wee  have  noone  Olyve  that  bearith  greene  leaves,  therefor 
we  taken  Palme,  and  geven  instede  of  Olyve,  and  bear  it 
about  in  processione.'' 

Hospinian,  however,  denies  that  any  mention  of  this 
custom  occurs  till  about  the  year  455,  and  is  extremely 
indignant  with  Poljdorus  for  saying  that  it  was  instituted 
by  the  Apostles. 

It  had  also  the  name  of  Dominica  Magna,  or  the  Great 
Lord't  Day,  because  of  the  "  great  and  many  infallible  good 
things  that  were  conferred  on  the  faithful  the  week  ensuing, 
namely,  death  abolished,  slander,  and  the  tyranny  of  Satan, 
removed  by  the  painful  and  ignominious  death  of  our  Saviour." 

Lastly,  it  was  called  Capitilavium  by  the  vulgar,  because 
it  was  a  custom  on  that  day  to  wash  the  heads  of  the 
children,  who  were  to  be  anointed,  lest  they  should  be 
unclean  from  the  previous  observance  of  Quadragesima. 

The  boughs  used  on  these  occasions  were  previously 
blessed  by  the  priest,  a  solemn  ritual  being  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as  quoted  by 
Brand,  we  read  that  the  priest  was  directed,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Gospel,  to  array  himself  in  a  red  cope, 
and,  taking  his  place  upon  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  to 
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turn  towards  the  south,  palm-flowers  and  branches  of  palm 
being  first  laid  on  th^  altar  for  the  clei^,  and  upon  the 
altar-step  on  the  south  side  for  others.  £te  is  then  to  recite 
certain  prayers,  appropriated  to  the  occasion,  and  accom- 
panied by  crossings  and  genuflexions,  duly  established  in 
the  rubric,  the  whole  being  clearly  the  invention  of  monkish 
times,  if  we  may  believe  the  authoriiy  of  Hospinian  as  to 
the  period  when  the  custom  originated.  So  far,  however,  it 
ifl  easy  to  understand  the  policy  of  the  priesthood,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  impressing  scriptural  events  upon  the 

SM>ple*s  minds,  by  connecting  them  with  fasts  or  holidays. 
ut  one  cannot  help  being 
Borprised  at  finding  these 
ceremonies    so  fi^(juently  7 

of  a  low   and   ridiculous  '       ' .      ^ 

nature,  and  calculated 
nbove  all  measure  to  bring 
the  thiyg  celebrated  into 
contempt »  Thus  on  the 
present  oecaaion  the  pro- 
gress of  Clirist  to  Jeru- 
salem wu»  burlesqued, 
rather  than  com-  /' 

memoratcd,  by  a 
wooden      image 
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placed  upon  a  wooden  ass,  which  went  upon  wheels, 
accompanied  by  troops  of  priests,  and  a  concourse  of  people, 
bearing  palms ;  these  they  threw  upon  the  two  images  as 
they  passed,  and  afterwards  gathered  them  up  again. 

For  falsely  they  belirve  that  these  have  force  and  vertue  great 
Against  the  rage  of  winter  storms  and  thunder^s  flashing  heate. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  ceremony  in  question,  though  the  Soman  Catholics 
have  explained  it  as  symbolising  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  may,  after  all,  be  nothmg  more  than  the  old 
Pagan  custom  of  carrying  Silenus  this  day  in  triumph. 
Dr.  Clark  tells  us  that  it  is  still  usual  to  carry  Silenus  in 
procession  at  Easter,  and  we  have  already  seen  on  more 
than  one  occasion  how  fond  the  old  Church  was  of  giving  a 
Christian  signification  to  heathen  ceremonies,  when  they 
were  unable  to  put  them  down. 

As  palms  were  not  always,  or  even  often  to  be  procured 
in  this  country,  the  box,  the  willow,  and  occasionally  the 
yew,  were  substituted.  As  regards  the  first,  Newton  in  his 
"  Herball  for  the  Bible,"  after  mentioning  that  the  box-tree 
and  the  palm  were  often  confounded  together,  goes  on  to 
say,  "  this  error  grew,  as  I  thinke,  at  the  first  for  that  the 
common  people  in  some  countries  used  to  decke  their  church 
with  the  Doughs  and  branches  thereof  on  the  Sunday  next 
before  Easter,  commonly  called  Palme  Sunday ;  for  at  that 
time  of  the  yeare  all  other  trees,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
blowen  or  bloomed."  While,  however,  palms  retained  their 
sanctity  in  connection  with  the  day,  it  was  usual  to  preserre 
pieces  of  the  hallowed  wood  formed  into  small  crosses, 
which  the  devout  carried  about  them  in  their  purses.  In 
Cornwall,  these  crosses  had  a  peculiar  application ;  Carew 
says,  '*  Little  Colan  hath  less  worth  the  observation  ;  unless 
you  will  deride  or  pity  their  simplicity,  who  sought  at  our 
Lady  Nant's  Well  there  to  fore-know  what  fortune  should 
betide  them,  which  was  in  this  manner — Upon  Palm  Sunday 
these  idle-headed  seekers  resorted  thither,  with  a  palm-cross 
in  one  hand,  and  an  offering  in  the  other ;  the  offering  fdl 
to  the  priest's  share ;  the  cross  they  threw  into  the  well, 
which  if  it  swam,  the  party  should  outlive  that  year ;  if  it 
sunk,  a  short-ensuing  death  was  boded ;  and  perhaps  not 
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altogether  untruly,  while  a  foolish  conceit  of  this  halsening, 
might  the  sooner  help  it  onwards.  A  contrary  practice  to 
the  Goddess  Juno's  lake  in  Laconia ;  for  there  if  the  wheaten 
cakes,  cast  in  upon  her  festival  day,  were  by  the  water  received, 
it  betokened  good  luck ;  if  rejected,  evil.  The  like  is  written 
by  Pausanias,  of  Inus  in  Greece ;  and  by  others,  touching  the 
offerings  thrown  into  the  furnace  of  Mount  -ZEtaia  in  Sicily." 

Pastion  Week;  Tenebra.  The  week  succeeding  Palm 
Sunday,  or  that  which  immediately  precedes  Easter,  is  called 
F^ission  Week,  from  the  obsolete,  but  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  Passion,  ».  e.  suffering,  in  reference  to  the  suffering  of 
Christ  upon  the  Cross. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturdary  of  this  week,  are  the 
days  on  which  the  offices,  called  Tenebra,  are  celebrated,* 
but  as  a  rehearsal  of  the  singing  usually  took  place  on  the 
Wednesday  immediately  previous,  that  day  also  came  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  them.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  tenehra^  i.  e.  darkness,  and,  the  office  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  calendar  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  The  appellation  of  darkness  or  dark  days  has  been 
given,  "  because,'*  says  an  old  writer,  "  thereby  they  repre- 
sent the  darkness  that  attended  and  accompanied  our  Lord's 
Crucifixion ;  and  then  also  that  Church  extinguishes  all  her 
lights ;  and  after  some  silence,  when  the  whole  office  is 
concluded,  they  make  a  sudden  great  noise  to  represent  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple  and  the  disorder  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  was  in  at  the  death  of  her  Maker." 

On  this  occasion,  the  principal  characters  and  events  of 
the  day  were  thus  symbolised.  In  a  triangular  candlestick 
were  fourteen  yellow  wax  tapers,  seven  on  each  side,  and  a 
white  one  at  the  top.  The  fourteen  yellow  candles  repre- 
sented the  eleven  apostles,  the  Vir^  Mary,  and  the  women 
that  were  with  her  at  the  Crucifixion,  while  the  white  taper 
above  was  the  emblem  of  Christ.  Fourteen  psalms  were 
simg,  and  at  the  end  of  each  a  light  was  put  out,  till  the 
whole  fourteen  were  thus  extinguished,  and  the  white  candle 
alone  was  left  burning,  which  was  then  taken  down  and  hid 
under  the  altar.     The  extinction  of  the  fourteen  lights 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessarj  to  remark,  tbat  inch  are  itill  the  obaerrancet  of 
the  Panion  Week  in  Catholic  countriet. — Eo. 
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sjrmbolised  the  flight  or  moumiog  of  the  apostles  and  the 
women,  and  the  hiding  of  the  white  taper  denoted  thst 
Christ  was  in  the  sepulchre.  At  this  moment  of  totd 
darkness  a  noise  was  made  b^  beating  the  desks  and  hock^ 
and  stamping  upon  the  floor,  which,  as  ahreadj  said,  wm 
intended  to  represent  the  earthquake,  and  the  splitting  of 
rocks  at  the  Crucifixion. 

Holy  Thursday,  Shere  Thursday,  or  Maundy  Thursday^ 
is  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  Many  etymologies  hm 
been  given  for  the  word  Shere,  In  an  old  homily,  auoted 
in  the  Weekly  Packet  of  Advice  from  JBame,  we  reaa  that 
the  day  was  so  called,  "  for  that  in  old  fathers'  days  tiie 

nle  would  that  day  shere  theyr  hedes  and  dypp  theyr 
es,  and  pool  theyr  heedes,  and  so  make  them  honest 
ayent  Easter  Day."  In  Junius  the  word  sheer  is  explained 
to  signify  purus,  and  a  writer  in  the  *'  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," who  signs  himself  T.  Bow,  has  concluded  that  it  has 
a  reference  ''to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  and  is 
tantamount  to  clean."  But  to  sheere  is  also  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  word  for  "  to  divide,"  and  it  is  even  more  likely  to 
allude  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread  by  Christ,  and  the 
division  of  it  amongst  his  disciples.  There  is  the  greater 
reason  for  this  supposition  in  that  the  custom,  still  retained 
among  us,  of  a  roval  dole  of  alms  on  that  day,  is  clearly  a 
commemoration  o^  the  Last  Supper.*  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  the  early  ages  kings  themselves  washed  the  feet  of 
the  poor,  and  that  when  the  first  part  of  the  custom  became 
obsolete,  they  yet  condescendea  to  distribute  the  alms. 
James  the  Second  was  the  last  who  performed  this  duty, 
and  since  his  time  the  doles  have  been  portioned  out  by  an 
almoner,  the  number  of  mendicants  being  regulated  by  the 
years  of  the  monarch,  so  that  the  poor  at  least  have  good 
reason  to  prav  that  the  king  may  live  long. 

There  has  been  scarcely  less  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Maunday,  or  Maundy.  Wbeatley,  who  calls  it  also 
Mandate  Thursday,  or  Dies  Mandati,  tells  us  that  it  was 
so  "  called  from  the  commajidment  (Mandatum)  which  our 
Saviour  gave  his  apostles  to  commemorate  the  sacrament  of 
his  supper,  which  he  this  day  instituted  after  the  celebration 

*  Tblt  is  ttill  litenlljr  performed  bjr  rariout  Roman  Caiholic  monarclu. 
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of  the  Passover ;  and  which  was  for  that  reason  generally 
received  in  the  evening  of  the  day ;  or  as  others  think  from 
that  new  commandment,  which  he  gave  them  to  love  one 
another,  after  he  had  washed  their  feet,  in  token  of  the  love 
he  bore  to  them,  as  is  recorded  in  the  second  lesson  at 
morning  prayer."  Others,  again,  will  have  nothing^ to  do 
with  manaate,  or  mandatum,  but  derive  it  from  the  rrench 
maundier,  *'  to  beg,"  while  some  maintain  with  Junius  and 
Spelman,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  numde,  or  basket, 
m>m  which  the  alms  were  distributed.  But  notwithstanding 
such  hi^h  authorities,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  those, 
who  derive  the  word  from  tnandatum ;  for  on  inquiring  into 
its  etymology,  we  must  look  at  the  custom,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  tonave  originated,  not  as  the  custom  is,  but  as  it 
WM,  In  olden  times,  when  kings  used  to  wash  the  feet  of 
beggars,  the  words  uttered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
sung  for  an  antiphon,  "  mandatum  novum  do  vobis,"  &c.  ;* 
a  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you — and  what  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  whole  ceremony  should  take  its  name 
from  so  prominent  a  feature  ?  Indeed  charity  may  be  said 
to  be  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  day,  no  doubt  because  it 
was  now  that  Christ  more  particularly  enjoined  the  practice 
of  it  to  his  disciples.  Hence  it  was  the  custom  in  all  Homan 
Catholic  coimtries,  for  the  people,  dressed  in  their  best,  to 
visit  several  churches  at  this  season,  saying  a  short  prayer 
in  each,  and  giving  alms  to  the  numerous  beggars  that  were 
in  waiting. 

Oood  Friday.— The  Friday  before  Easter  Sunday.  It 
was  also  called  by  the  Saxons  Long  Friday,  perhaps  from 
the  long  fasts  and  offices  used  by  them  at  that  time,  for 
there  appears  no  other  reason.  The  epithet  of  good  it  is 
said  to  have  obtained  because  the  good  work  of  man's 
redemption  was  then  consummated,  and  on  account  of  the 
benefits  thence  derived  to  us. 

The  hot  cross-buns,  that  are  in  such  common  use  amongst 
all  classes,  have  by  some  been  derived  from  the  eulogia,  or 
consecrated  loaves  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  one  would 
suppose  that  this  was  the  very  last  quarter  to  which  the 
Latins  would  have  gone  for  any  custom.    The  buns,  marked 

*  St.  John,  cliftp.  xiii.  Ter.  34. 
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with  the  cross,  were,  I  should  imagine,  but  a  sort  of  laj* 
sacrament,  and  eaten  as  much  in  commemoration  of  our 
Sayiour  as  the  consecrated  bread  itself,  being  manifestly  no 
more  than  another  form  of  the  bread  that  was  at  one  tims 
given  in  alms  to  people  at  the  churches.  Bishop  Bonner 
tells  us,  "  that  the  gevyng  of  holy  bread  is  to  put  us  in 
remembrance  of  unitie,  and  that  all  Christen  people  be  one 
mysticall  bodj  of  Christ,  like  as  the  bread  is  made  of  manr 
grains  and  yet  but  one  loafe,  and  that  the  sajd  holj  bread  a 
to  put  us  also  in  remembrance  of  the  housell  (sacrament), 
ana  the  receyyjng  of  the  moste  blessed  bodj  and  blood  of 
our  Sayiour  Jesu  Christ." 

As  to  the  word  bun,  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  a  corruption 
of  boun,  the  original  name  for  sacrificial  cakes. 

Cecrops,  one  of  the  kings  of  Greece,  about  sixteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  have  first 
oftered  up  to  the  Divinity  the  sacred  cross-bread,  called  a 
bun  (Greek  /Sow),  from  the  representation  upon  it  of  the 
two  horns  of  an  ox,  which  was  made  of  fine  flour  and  honey. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  flourished  about  600  vears  B.C., 
notices  this  kind  of  offering,  when  he  speaks  of  tlie  Jewish 
women  at  Pathros  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  base  idolatry, — 
the  cakes,  which  they  offered  up  to  the  moon,  the  queen  of 
heaven. 

This  cake,  or  bun,  is  therefore  a  species  of  bread,  which 
originally  used  to  be  offered  to  the  gods ;  and  it  was 
usually  purchased  by  the  worshippers  at  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  and  taken  in  by  them,  and  eaten  at  the  feast 
of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sacrifice ;  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  in  1  Cor.  x.  28. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  at  Herculaneum  were  found 
two  small  loaves  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  marked 
with  a  cross,  within  which  were  four  other  lines ;  and  the 
bread  of  the  Greeks  we  are  told,  was  marked  in  this 
manner  from  the  earliest  periods.  Sometimes  it  had  only 
four  lines  altogether,  and  then  it  was  called  quadra.  This 
bread  had  rarely  any  other  mark  than  a  cross,  which  was  on 
purpose  to  divide  and  break  it  more  easily.  Similar  loaves 
were  discovered  in  a  bake-house  at  Pompeii.  These  towns 
were  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79. 
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In  the  course  of  time  we  find  the  Christian  Church  using 
cakes  or  buns,  such  as  we  have  already  referred  to,  and 
consecrating  them ;  these  were  bestowed  in  the  church  as 
BimSj  and  likewise  to  those  who,  from  any  impediment, 
oould  not  receive  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  at  the  usual 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  These 
buns  were  made  from  the  dough  from  which  the  host  itself 
was  taken ;  they  were  given  by  the  priest  to  the  people 
after  mass,  just  before  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and 
kissed  before  thej  were  eaten.  They  were  also  marked 
with  the  cross,  just  as  our  present  Good  Friday  buns 
are.  This  bun  is  the  most  popular  symbol  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion  in  England  that  the  Eeformation  has  left 
to  us. 

Hot  cross-buns  have  the  usual  form  of  buns ;  but  they 
are  inwardly  distine^uished  from  other  buns  by  having  a 
sweeter  taste,  and  the  flavour  of  allspice ;  and  outwardly 
they  are  known  by  the  mark  of  the  cross,  which,  as 
our  readers  know,  has  been  greatly  insisted  on  in  Papal 
worship  and  devotion,  from  the  days  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  to  the  present 
hour. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  bun  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
crossed,  to  represent  the  horns  of  the  ox  which  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  breaking  it, 
was  adopted  by  the  Christians  and  used  as  the  only  food  on 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  because  it  possessed,  ready  at 
hand,  a  symbol  of  that  solemn  event. 

Many  superstitions  are  connected  with  this  species  of 
bun.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  England  great  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  some  of  these  cakes  or  buns,  which  being  grated 
after  they  are  dry,  are  esteemed  by  the  credulous  as  infallible 
cures  for  many  cGseases. 

In  the  houses  of  some  ignorant  people  a  Good  Friday 
bun  is  still  kept  "for  luck;"  and  sometimes  there  hangs 
from  the  ceiling  a  hard  biscuit-like  cake  of  open  cro^^-work, 
baked  on  a  Good  Friday,  to  remain  there  till  displaced  on 
the  next  Good  Friday  by  one  of  similar  make : — ^tnis  is  also 
supposed  to  preserve  the  house  from  fire. 

Old  Lady  Day,  Easter  Eggs, — The  custom  of  making 
presents  of  eggs  on  particular  occasions  is  of  great  antiquity. 
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In  Boman  Catholic  countries  the  custom  pievails  at  Eaiter, 
"where  the  allusion  was  eyidentlj  meant  to  be  to  the 
Besurrection.  In  process  of  time,  although  the  custom 
still  continued,  its  ongin  was  lost  sight  of,  and  a  present  of 
eggs,  no  longer  considered  as  a  sacred  memorial,  became 
first  a  sign  of  friendship,  and  afterwards  a  token  of  aiEBe> 
tion  from  one  young  person  to  another. 

''  An  Easter  egg,  the  which  is  sawed  open  with  a  fine 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose ;  the  siiells  within  are 
cleaned  and  dried,  then  lined  with  gilded  paper,  and  adorned 
with  figures  of  saints,  made  of  silk  and  gold ;  thej  are  made 
to  open  and  shut,  and  are  tied  together  with  ribbons.  Egga 
of  tnis  sort  are  made  for  presents  to  ladies  of  quality. 
Two  eggs  of  this  description  were  presented  on  Easter-day, 
1716,  to  the  beautiful  youug  Lady  Manfroni,  of  a  veiy 
ancient  family,  by  Seignior  Bernini,  who  soon  after  married 
her.  In  Venice,  the  Venetian  noblemen  present  eggs  to 
the  ladies  and  nuns,  adorned  with  their  portraits  ciuriously 
limned  thereon ;  and  in  Germany  they  have  ways  of  adorn- 
ing eggs  with  foliage  and  other  devices,  all  in  transparent 
work,  which  is  cut  out  with  aquafortis." 

"Eggs  after  the  usage  of  Eome,  painted  of  various 
colours,  and  adorned  with  figures  and  emblems.  These  on 
Easter-day  are  carried  to  church  to  the  parish  priests,  who 
bless  them  and  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water.  On  that 
day,  at  dinner,  the  cloth  is  adorned  with  sweet  herbs  and 
fiowers,  and  the  first  thing  that  is  eaten  are  these  blessed 
eggs,  which  are  painted  by  the  nuns  of  Amelia,  a  small  city 
aoout  thirty  miles  from  liome.  The  common  sort  of  these 
eggs  are  all  of  one  colour,  as  yellow,  blue,  red,  or  purple, 
which  are  sold  in  the  streets  till  Ascension-day,  or  Whit- 
suntide.   Anno  1716." 

Ornamented  Easter  eggs  were  not  only  considered  as 
ofierings  of  friendship,  but  chargers  filled  with  eggs  having 
been  presented  at  the  church  on  Easter  eve,  and  duly  con- 
secrated, accordinc;  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of 
Pope  Pius  the  Eifth,  a  sacred  character  was  imparted  to  the 
gift  which  greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

Kespecting  this  custom,  (which  is  prevalent  in  France  at 
the  present  dav,)  we  have  heard  an  anecdote  related  of  an 
honest  English  traveller,  who,  imacquainted  with  the  arti- 
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fidal  process  of  colouring  these  cms,  and  seeing  many 
exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ofa  deep  puiple  colour, 
exdaimed  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  ^MUThat  colour 
must  their  hens  be  P  " 

At  the  present  day  some  remains  of  this  custom  are  to  be 
found  in  the  north  of  Ihigland,  some  few  of  the  adepts  even 
taking  the  pains  to  saw  the  shells  in  half;  but  the  greatest 
num^r  are  distributed  whole  among  the  younger  toanches 
of  the  family  by  their  grandmothers  and  aunts,  who  provide 
according  to  their  means  against  the  occasion. 

In  Cheshire,  children  go  round  the  village  and  beg  for 
**  an  egg,  bacon,  cheese  or  an  apple,  or  any  good  thii^  to 
make  us  merry,"  and  ending  with  ^*  and  I  pray  you,  cood 
dame,  an  Easter  egg.**  In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
the  same  custom  prevails,  and  pask  or  poHe  eggs  are 
reciprocally  sent  from  one  friend  to  another.  The  mode  of 
preparing  the  eggs  is  by  plunging  them  in  hot  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  writing  a  name  or  drawing  an 
ornament  on  the  shell  with  tallow ;  the  esg  is  then  boiled  in 
water  containing  any  coloured  dye  in  solution ;  this  colour 
will  not  attach  itself  to  the  shell  in  any  part  which  has  been 
covered  with  grease,  and  consequently  all  the  ornaments  will 
appear  white.  Another  method,  which  requires  more  skill 
and  labour,  is  to  stain  the  egg  of  an  uniform  colour, 
and  scratch  out  the  ornament  or  name  by  means  of  a  pen- 
knife. 

The  Easter  eggs,  which  are  stained  of  an  uniform  colour, 
afford  amusement  to  the  children  in  a  sort  of  game,  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  egg-shell  is  tested.  The  boy,  holding 
an  egg  in  his  hand,  challenges  a  companion  to  give  blow  for 
blow ;  one  of  the  eggs  is  sure  to  be  broken,  and  its  shattered 
remains  are  the  spoU  of  the  conqueror,  whose  egg  assumes 
a  consequence  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  it  has 
escaped  unbroken.  To  obtain  an  egg,  which,  when  boiled, 
sh^  be  as  hard  as  possible,  the  boys  are  in  the  habit  of 
watching  the  hen  when  she  lays,  taking  the  egg  immediately 
from  under  her,  and  boiling  it  at  once ;  by  this  means  the 
white  of  the  egg  becomes  harder  than  if  it  were  boiled  at  a 
future  time. 

JEaiier  Eve  used  to  have,  in  the  old  Boman  Catholic 
times,  a  variety  of  ceremonies  that  have  long  since  been 
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exploded.  The  fires  were  quenched  in  all  the  churehes, 
and  kindled  anew  from  the  flint,  which  beinp;  hallowed  br 
the  priest  every  one  would  ti^e  home  a  brand  to  be  lighteo, 
when  occasion  required,  as  a  preservatiye  against  tempests. 
A  large  taper,  called  the  paschal  taper,  was  consecrated  and 
incensed,  and  allowed  to  bum  night  and  day  as  a  sign  that 
Christ  had  conquered  hell,  after  which  it  was  plunged  into 
the  hol^  water,  always  consecrated  at  this  season,  with  a 
yiew  to  its  lasting  till  the  return  of  Easter. 

Easter-Day;  Axturday ;  Faschal  Sabbath;  Eucharist; 
Qodde's  Sunday. — The  term  Easter  is  derived,  as  some  say, 
from  the  Saxon  oster,  ''to  rise,"  this  being  the  day  of 
Christ's  rising  from  the  dead.  But  as  the  month  appears 
to  haye  had  its  name  of  Easter  long  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  we  must  look  to  some  other  source  for  the 
origin  of  the  term ;  and  where  does  it  seem  so  visible  as  in 
the  word  Eostre,  (the  Saxon  goddess,)  a  corruption  in  all 
likelihood  of  Astarte,  the  name  under  which  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  PhoBuicians,  and  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
the  East  worshipped  the  moon,  in  like  maimer  as  they 
adored  the  sun,  under  the  name  of  Baal. 

It  was  customary,  also,  at  this  time,  for  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  to  play  at  dice  or  ball  with  their  subord^ates, 
and  to  lay  aside  all  the  pomp  and  distance  belonging  to 
their  station,  a  manifest  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia. 
Moreover,  the  whole  body  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  now 
wont  to  shave  the  head  and  beard,  to  bathe  and  to  indue 
the  white  stole ;  and  to  each  of  these  actions  was  supposed 
to  attach  a  spiritual  type, — the  use  of  the  bath  signuying 
that  the  soul  should,  in  like  manner,  be  purified  ;  the  shaving, 
that  our  \nces  should  be  laid  aside ;  while  the  white  vest- 
ments might  refer  either  to  the  appearance  of  the  angels,  or 
to  a  firm  expectation  of  the  robe  of  immortality  ;  or  it  might 
allude  to  the  severity  of  penance  being  over.  Above  all,  it 
was  requisite  that  no  one  on  Easter  Day  should  eat  anything 
that  had  not  been  blessed  by  the  priest,  or  at  least  without 
first  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it ;  for  the  devil  just 
then  was  held  to  be  particularly  on  the  watch  for  souls. 

A  variety  of  sports  characterised  the  Easter  holidays 
among  the  people.  In  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  some  other  counties,  the  custom  of  heaving  or 
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lifting  prevailed ;  the  men  heaYinff  or  lifting  the  women  in 
a  chair  on  Easter  Monday,  and  we  women  doing  the  same 
bj  the  men  on  the  Tuesday  followinff.  At  tiie  end  of  the 
oeremonj,  the  person  lifted  was  duly Idssed  by  his  lifters, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  forfeit.  Sometimes  this  took  place 
within,  but  more  firequently  out  of  doors;  tiie  custom  in 
some  j^laces  being  to  place  tiie  yictim  upright  in  a  chair, 
while  m  others  he  was  laid  horizontally  on  tiie  bearers' 
hands,  and  raised  aboye  their  heads*  At  another  period,  or 
perhaps  at  a  different  part  of  the  country,  the  men  took  the 
Duckies  on  Monday  from  the  shoes  of  the  women,  who  the 
next  day  returned  the  compliment,  a  forfeit  haying  to  be 
paid  in  either  case  for  the  redemption  of  the  plundered 
article. 

8i.  Marl's  Day,  or  i^— was  observed,  April  25th,  not 
as  tk  fatty  but  as  a  day  of  abiHnenee^  which  in  the  Church  of 
Borne  meant  yerv  different  things. 

In  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book"  we  find  the  following 
superstitious  customs  connected  with  St.  Mark's  E^e 
chronicled  by  a  correspondent  out  of  Northamptonshire, 
in  1826. 

'*  On  St.  Mark's  Eve,  it  is  still  a  custom  about  us  for 
young  maidens  to  make  a  dutnlheake,  a  mystical  ceremony 
which  has  lost  its  origin,  and  in  some  counties  may  have 
ceased  altogether.  The  number  of  the  party  never  exceeds 
three ;  they  meet  in  silence  to  make  the  cake,  and  as  soon 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  they  each  break  a  portion  off  to 
eat,  and  when  done  they  walk  up  to  bed  backwards  without 
speaking  a  word,  for  if  one  speaks  the  spell  is  broken. 
Those  that  are  to  be  married  see  the  likeness  of  their 
sweethearts  hurrying  after  them.  If  nothing  is  seen,  the 
desired  token  may  be  a  knocking  at  the  doors,  or  a  rustling 
in  the  house,  as  soon  as  they  have  retired.  To  be  convincea 
that  it  comes  from  nothing  else  but  the  desired  cause  they 
are  always  particular  in  turning  out  the  cats  and  dogs  before 
the  ceremony  begins.  Those  that  are  to  die  unmarried 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything ;  but  they  have  terrible  dreams, 
which  are  sure  to  be  of  new-made  graves,  winding-sheets, 
and  churchyards,  and  of  rin^  that  will  fit  no  finger;  or 
which  if  they  do,  crumble  into  dust  as  soon  as  put  on. 
There  is  another  dumb-ceremony  of  eating  the  yolk  of  an 
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egg  in  (silence,  and  then  filling  the  shell  with  salt,  when  tjie 
sweetheart  is  snte  to  make  his  visit,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
before  morning.  On  the  same  night,  too,  the  stout-hearted 
watch  the  church-porch ;  thej  go  in  the  erening  and  lay  in 
the  church-porch  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  large  enough 
to  be  readily  found  in  the  dark,  and  then  return  home  to 
wait  the  approach  of  midnight.  They  are  to  proceed  to  the 
church  again,  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  to  remain 
in  it  till  it  has  struck ;  as  many  as  choose  accompany  the 
maid  who  took  the  flower,  and  is  to  fetch  it  again,  as  far  as 
the  church  gate,  and  there  wait  till  their  adventuring  com- 
panion returns,  who,  if  she  is  to  be  mairied  within  the  year, 
IS  to  see  a  marriage-procession  pass  by  her,  with  a  bride  *in 
her  own  likeness  hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  future  husband ; 
as  many  bridesmen  and  maidens  as  appear  to  follow  them  so 
many  months  is  the  maid  to  wait  before  her  marriage.  If 
she  is  to  die  unmarried,  then  the  procession  is  to  be  a 
funeral  consisting  of  a  coffin  coverea  with  a  white  sheet, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  shadows  seen  without  heads. 

Upon  a  Babbath-day  it  fell. 
Twice  holy  was  the  sabbatii-beU 
That  called  the  folks  to  eveaing  prayer ; 
The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains ; 
And  on  the  western  window-panes 
The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
Of  unmatured  green  vallies  cold ; 
Of  the  green  thorny  bloomless  hedge, 
With  rivers  new  with  spring-tides  edge ; 
Of  primroses  by  sheltered  rills, 
And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hills : 
Twice  holy  was  the  sabbath-bell, 
The  silent  streets  were  crowded  well 
With  staid  and  pious  companies. 
Warm  from  their  fire-side  orat'ries ; 
And  moving,  with  demurest  air, 
To  even-song  and  vesper-prayer. 
Each  arch^  porch,  and  entry  low. 
Was  filled  with  patient  folk  and  slow ; 
With  whispers  hush,  and  shuffling  feet. 
While  played  the  organ  loud  and  sweet 

Keats. 
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MAY. 


Now  the  bright  Morningr-ttar,  Daj't  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  hta  green  lap  thiowt 
The  jellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May  I  that  dost  iupiro 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire. 

Woods  and  grores  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  both  boast  thy  blessing! 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

Milton. 

Mat  has  ever  been  the  fayourite  month  for  poetical 
description,  but  the  praises  originally  lavished  upon  it  were 
uttered  in  climates  more  southern  than  our  own.  In 
such  it  reallj  unites  all  the  soft  beauties  of  spring  with 
the  radiance  of  summer,  and  possesses  warmth  enough  to 
cheer  and  invigorate,  without  overpowering.  With  us, 
especially  since  we  have  reckoned  by  the  new  style,  great 
piurt  of  the  month  is  yet  too  chill  for  a  perfect  enjoyment  of 
the  charms  of  nature,  and  frequent  injury  is  sustained  by 
the  flowers  and  ;^oung  fruits  during  its  course,  from  blights 
and  blasting  vdnds.  May-day,  niough  still  observed  as 
a  rural  festival,  has  often  litue  pleasure  to  bestow  except 
that  arising  from  the  name;  while  the  scanty  garlands 
composed  in  honour  of  the  day,  rather  display  the  immatiu^ 
infancy  than  the  luxuriant  youth  of  the  year.  In  a  veij 
elegant  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Tears  of  Old  May  Day,"  this 
newer  rival  is  thus  described : — 

Kor  wonder,  mmn,  that  Natora*!  btthfiil  hoe. 
And  opening  ohannt  her  rode  embnoee  foer : 

Is  she  not  spmng  of  April's  wayward  raoe^ 
The  iiokly  dau^ter  of  th'  unripen'd  year, 
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"^th  ■howen  and  samhine  in  h«r  fidde  «jfli^ 
With  hollow  smiles  proclaiming  trvach'rons  peace ; 

T^th  blushes,  harbouring  in  their  thin  diaguiae 
The  blast  that  riots  on  the  Spring's  incraaae  ? 

The  latter  part  of  the  month,  however,  on  the  whole,  it 
even  in  this  country  sufficientlj  profuse  of  beauties.  The 
earth  is  covered  with  the  freshest  green  of  the  grass*  and 

*  Many  s  poet  has  tung  the  pniaet  of  flowen :  here  it  s  tireet  litUe  toiig 
to  the  gTHB,  bj  an  American  poet,  which  perhapa  will  not  be  out  of  plaee : — 

THE  VOICE  OP  THE  GRASS. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  ererywhcre ; 

Bj  the  dustj  roadside, 

On  the  sunnj  hill-tide. 

Close  by  the  noity  brook. 

In  every  thady  nook, 
1  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  tmiling  erery where : 

All  round  the  open  door, 

AVhere  tit  the  aged  poor, 

Here  where  the  children  play 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 

In  the  noity  city  ttreet, 

My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet. 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heart. 

Toiling  hit  buty  part. 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 

Yon  cannot  see  me  coming. 

Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming ; 

For  in  the  starry  night. 

And  the  glad  morning  light, 
I  come  quietly  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhiic  ; 

More  welcome  than  the  flowers, 

In  summer's  pleasant  hourt ; 

The  gentle  cow  it  glad^ 

And  the  merry  bird  not  tad 
To  tee  me  creeping,  creeping  everywliere. 
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yonng  com,  and  adorned  with  numeroiui  flowers  opening  on 
ereiy  side.  The  treee  put  on  all  their  Tordure ;  tne  hedges 
are  rich  in  fragrance  from  the  snowj  blossoms  of  the 
hawthorn ;  and  the  orchards  disoky  their  highest  beauty 
in  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  apple-blossoms. 

One  boundlees  blush,  one  white-emporplod  shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms.  TeoiiBOir. 

All  these  promisine  signs  of  future  plenty  are,  however, 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  blights  which  peculiarly  occur 
in  this  month,  and  frequently  commit  most  oreadful  ravages. 
The  history  and  cause  ^  of  blights  ia  by  no  means 
exactly  ascertained,  and  it  is  a  subject  wmch,  from  its 
importance,  deserves  investigation.  There  appear  to  be 
three  kinds  of  blights:  the  first  occurs  in  the  early 
sprinji^,  about  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  peach, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  dry  frosty  wind  usually  from 
the  north  or  north-east,  and  piincipallv  affects  the  hhisams, 
causing  them  to  fall  off  'prematurely,  and  consequently 
to  become  unproductive.  The  two  other  kinds  occur  in 
this  month,  faceting  principally  the  apple  and  pear-trees, 
and  sometimes  the  com.  One  of  these  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  multitude  of  aphides^  a  kind  of 
small  insect  of  a  brown,  or  black,  or  green  colour,  attacking 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  entirely  encrusting  the  young  stems. 
These  pests  are,  I  believe,  always  found  to  make  their 
appearance   after  a  north-east  wind;    and  it   has   been 


Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  cTer]rwhere; 
When  jou're  numbered  with  the  dend, 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed, 
In  the  happy  spring  Fll  come. 
And  deck  your  silent  home, 

Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  eveiTwhere ; 

My  hambie  song  of  prdie 

Most  gratefully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  comottiid 

I  heaotify  the  land. 
Creeping,  wtDtly  crssfiiiig  svsfjwlisis* 
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many,  that  tliej  are  actually  eooTajed  hither 

For  oft  engvndered  hj  tbe  hMMf  norths 

Mymd  on  myriad^  inaeot  tmuat  warp 

Keen  in  the  poisoned  breese ;  and  waatefol  eat* 

Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  blackened  core 

Their  eager  way.  Thoibox. 

Many  circumstances  indeed  favour  this  opinion,  as  the 
suddenness  with  which  they  appear,  heing  generally  in  tiie 
course  of  a  single  ni^ht ;  and  tnose  trees  that  are  sheltered 
from  the  wind  being  uninfected;  indeed,  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  single  branch  that  chances  to  be  screened 
will  escape  unhurt,  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  quite  coTeied 
with  these  minute  destroyers.  A  third  reason  may  be 
derived  from  the  inactivity  of  these  insects ;  they  generally 
remain  almost  immovable  on  the  branch  or  leaf  where  they 
are  first  seen,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  unprovided  with 
wings ;  yet  the  places  where  they  are  commonly  found,  are 
those  parts  of  a  tree  which  are  furthest  from  the  ground, 
and  most  exposed  to  the  wind.  The  last  kind  of  bUg^t  is 
preceded  by  a  south  or  south-west  wind,  unaccompanied  by 
insects ;  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  burnt  i^pear- 
ance  of  all  leaves  and  shoots  that  are  exposed  to  that  quarter ; 
it  attacks  all  vegetables  indiscriminately,  but  those  suffer 
most  from  it  which  are  the  loftiest,  and  the  leaves  of  which 
are  the  youngest ;  the  oak  therefore  is  peculiarly  injured. 

A  cold  and  \vindy  May  is,  however,  accounted  favourable 
to  the  com ;  which,  if  brought  forward  by  early  warm 
weather,  is  apt  to  run  into  stalk,  while  its  ears  remain 
thin  and  light. 

The  leafing  of  trees  is  commonly  completed  in  this  month. 
It  begins  with  the  aquatic  kinds,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar, 
and  alder,  proceeds  to  the  lime,  sycamore,  and  horse-chesnut, 
and  concludes  with  the  oak,  beech,  ash,  walnut,  and  mulberry ; 
these  last,  however,  are  seldom  in  full  leaf  till  June. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiur ;  paler  some 
And  of  a  wannish  gray  ;  the  willow  such 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 
And  ashy  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm. 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still, 
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Lend  of  ilM  woodi^  th«  kMg  nrHfing  oaL 

Some  gloi^loftTod  and  ahmSiiff  in  tho  muv 

The  maple,  and  the  beeoh  of  ouj  nula 

Ptolific,  and  the  Ume  at  dewy  e?e 

Diffbaing  odoan :  nor  unnoted  paaa 

The  qroamora^  capricbma  in  attira^ 

Kow  green,  now  tawi^,  and  ere  autnnm  yei 

Have  changed  the  wood%  in  acarlet  honoora  brifi^t 

GowFiB'ii  Task. 

Amcmg  the  nomeroas  wild  fiowen,  none  attracts  more 
notiee  tmm  the  cowslip, 

Whoee  bashful  flowen 
Deelining,  hide  their  beauty  from  the  ion. 
Nor  giye  their  spotted  boeoma  to  the  gaie 
Of  haity  passenger. 

On  hedge-banks  the  wild  germander,  of  a  fine  azure  blue, 
is  conspicuous,  and  the  whole  surface  of  meadows  is  often 
coYered  by  the  yellow  crowfoot.  These  flowers,  also  called 
buttercups,  are  erroneously  supposed  to  communicate  to  the 
butter  at  this  season  its  rich  yellow  tinge,  for  the  cows  will 
not  touch  the  plant  on  account  of  its  acrid  biting  qualilr ; 
this  is  strikingly  visible  in  pastures,  where,  though  all  the 
grass  is  crop^  to  the  very  roots,  the  numerous  tufts  of 
this  weed  spring  up,  flower,  and  shed  their  seeds  in  perfect 
security,  unmolested  by  the  cattle ;  they  are  indeed  cut  down 
and  made  into  hay  together  with  all  the  other  rich  vegetation 
that  usually  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  every  meadow ; 
and  in  this  state  are  eaten  hj  cattle,  partly  because  they 
are  incapable  of  separating  them,  and  partly,  because,  by 
drying,  their  acrimony  is  considerably  subdued ;  but  there 
can  )^  no  doubt  of  their  place  being  much  better  supplied 
by  any  sort  of  grass.  In  the  present  age  of  agricultural 
improvement  the  subject  of  grass  lands  among  others  has 
been  a  good  deal  attended  to,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  tracts  of  the  in^nious  Stillingfleet,  and  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  on  this  important  division  of  rural  economy,  are 
well  deserving  the  notice  of  every  liberal  &rmer.  The 
excellence  of  a  meadow  consists  in  its  producing  as  much 
herba^  as  possible,  and  of  such  kinds  as  an  agreeable  and 
nutritious  to  the  animals  which  it  feeds.  Eray  plant  of 
crowfoot  therefore  ougfat^  if  practicable^  to  be  extirpated,  for, 
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80  far  from  heiDS  grateful  or  nourishing  to  any  kind  of  cattle, 
it  is  notorious,  that  in  its  firesh  state  nothing  will  touch  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hemlock,  kex,  and  other  umbelli- 
ferous plants  which  are  common  in  most  fields,  and  which 
entirely  OTerrun  others ;  for  when  fresh  they  are  not  only 
noxious  to  animals  that  are  fed  upon  hay,  but  from  their  rank 
and  straggling  manner  of  growth  occupy  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ground.  Many  other  plants  that  are  commonly 
found  in  meadows  may  upon  the  same  principles  be  objected 
to ;  and  though  the  present  generation  of  farmers  has  done 
much,  yet  still  more  remains  for  their  successors  to  perform. 

The  gardens  now  yield  an  agreeable  product  in  young 
gooseberries  and  currants,  which  are  highly  acceptable  at 
our  tables ;  the  winter-store  of  preservea  fruits  being  now 
generally  exhausted. 

Early  in  the  month  the  latest  species  of  the  summer 
birds  of  passage  arriTe,  generally  in  the  following  order : 
fern-owl  or  goat-sucker,  fly-catcher,  and  sedge-bird. 

This  is  also  the  principal  time  in  which  birds  hatch  and 
rear  their  young.  The  assiduity  and  patience  of  the  female 
during  the  task  of  sitting  is  admirable,  as  well  as  the 
conjugal  afiection  of  the  male,  who  sings  to  his  mate,  and 
often  supplies  her  place;  nor  can  anything  exceed  the 
parental  tenderness  of  both  when  the  young  are  brought 
to  light. 

Several  species  of  insects  are  this  month  added  to  those 
which  have  already  been  enumerated ;  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  large  white  cabbage  butterfly,  papilio  brassicce ;  the 
may-chi^er,  the  favourite  food  of  the  fern-owl ;  the  horse-fly, 
or  forest-fly,  so  great  a  plague  to  horses  and  cattle ;  and 
several  kinds  of  moths  and  butterflies. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  bee-hives  send  forth  their 
earlier  swarms.  These  colonies  consist  of  the  young 
progeny,  and  some  old  ones,  now  grown  too  numerous  to 
remain  in  their  present  habitation,  and  sufficentlv  strong 
and  vigorous  to  provide  for  themselves.  One  queen  bee  is 
necessary  to  form  each  colony ;  and  wherever  she  flies  they 
follow.  Nature  directs  them  to  march  in  a  body  in  quest 
of  a  new  settlement,  which,  if  left  to  their  choice,  would 
generally  be  some  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  But  man,  who 
converts  the  labours  and  instincts  of  so  many  animals  to 
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hk  own  use,  proyides  tiiem  with  s  dwellingi  and  repays 
himadf  with  their  honey.  The  eariy  iwarms  are  geneiaUj 
the  moat  yaluable,  aa  the^  have  time  enoc^  &  laj  in 
a  plentiful  store  of  honey  for  their  aubaiatenoe  through  the 
winter. 

About  the  same  time  the  glow-worm  ahinea.  Of  this 
apedea  of  insect  the  femalea  are  without  wings  and  luminous, 
the  malea  are  fumiahed  with  wings,  but  are  not  luminous ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  light  may  senre  to  direct 
the  male  to  the  haunts  of  the  female,  aa  Hero  of  Sestos  is 
said  to  hare  displayed  a  torch  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower 
to  guide  her  venturous  lover,  Leander,  in  his  cbngerous 
passage  across  the  Hellespont. 


These  little  animals  are  found  to  extinguish  their  lamps 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night. 

Old  May-day  is  the  usual  time  for  turning  out  cattle  into 
the  pastures,  though  frequently  then  very  bare  of  grass.  The 
milk  soon  becomes  more  copious,  and  of  finer  quality,  from 
the  juices  of  the  young  grass ;  and  it  is  in  this  month  that 
the  making  of  cheese  is  usually  begun  in  the  dairies. 
Cheshire,  W  iltshire,  and  the  low  parts  of  Oloucestershire, 
are  the  tracts  in  England  most  celebrated  for  the  best 
cheese. 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  flower  in  May,  such  aa  the  oak, 
beech,  maple,  sycamore,  barberry,  laburnum,  horse-chesnut, 
lilac,  mountain  ash,  and  Ouelder  rose;  of  the  more 
humble  plants  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Ifly  of  the  valley, 
and  woodroof  in  woods,  the  male  orchia  in  meadows,  and 
the  Ij^chnis,  or  cuckoo-flower,  on  hedge-banks. 

liiB  month  is  not  a  very  busy  one  finr  the  farmer. 


1B8  HAT. 

Some  tcnring  lemiiiui  to  be  dona  in  late  jmn;  and  in 
fborward  onafi  the  weeda»  which  raring  im  abandantir  in 
Mds  and  gpidena,  require  to  be  kept  unoer.  The  hm- 
bandman  now  looks  forward  with  anxious  hope  to  the 
reward  of  his  industij. 

Be  gnoioii%  Hm>t6q  f  fbr  nofw  laborious  miii 

Hm  done  hk  part    Ye  foekering  breese%  blow ! 

Te  eofteniiig  oew%  je  tender  ibowen^  deeoend; 

And  temper  ell,  thou  worid-renTing  smiy 

Into  tlM  perfect  yeer  I  THOMSoar. 


A  MAT-DAT  BOKG. 

Come  out,  come  from  eitiee. 

For  once  vour  drudging  stay ; 
With  work  ^twere  thomnd  pities 

To  wrong  this  honooied  day; 

Tour  fittibers  met  the  Hay 
With  laughter,  dance^  and  tabor ; 

Come  be  as  wise  aa  they ; 
Come^  steal  to-day  from  labour. 

Talk  not  of  want  of  leiaure ; 

Believe  me  time  was  made 
For  laughter,  mirth,  and  pleasure. 

Far  more  than  toil  aiid  trade ; 

And  bttle  short  I  hold 
That  social  state  from  madness. 

For  daily  bread  when*s  sold 
Kan*s  natural  right  to  gladuess. 

Turn  out  from  lane  and  alley. 

From  court  and  busy  street. 
Through  glade  and  gpnssy  Talley, 

With  songs  the  May  to  meet  ; 

For^  jests  and  laughter,  care 
I^om  all  things  could  but  borrow ; 

The  esrth,  tiie  Tery  air. 
Are  death  to  thoughts  of  sorrow. 

Come,  hear  the  silver  prattle 

Of  brooks  that  bubbling  run 
Through  pastures  green,  where  cattle 

Lie  happy  in  the  sun ; 

Where  violetir  hidden  eyea 
Afo  watching  May's  sweet  coming. 

And  goats  and  bunni&ied  f&iea 
Its  wrioome  lomA  t»^  hniwnVnt^ 
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J  horn  o«t  tht  I 
And  0T«ffj  hodgt  it  1 

Eartli's  gtidiiiwi  as  rai  mm  • 

Far  up  the  hrif^  btM  ilcj 
The  qoiTering  lark  it  daging ; 

The  throth  in  oonet  nigh 
Shoutt  out  tht  Joy  m  bnnpng. 

Then  letfe  your  wmrj  moiling^ 

Your  desks  and  ihops  to-dty ; 
'Tie  sin  to  waste  in  toumg 

This  jubilee  of  Kay. 

Come,  stretch  you  where  the  Ught 
Through  golden  Umes  is  streaming. 

And  spend,  O  rare  delight ! 
An  hour  in  «iw»fn^!yi4r''^*p^^gT 

W.  C  BmiBXT. 


Get  up»  get  up !  for  shame ;  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings,  presents  the  god  unshorn  : 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air. 
Qet  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed  and  see 
The  dew-bespangled  herb  and  tree : 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  towards  the  east 
Above  an  hour  since ;  yet  you  not  drest; 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed. 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 

And  sifiig  their  thankful  hymns ;  'tb  sin. 

Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in ; 

When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Hbbbick. 


A  WOODNOTE. 


Come  ye,  come  ye,  to  the  green,  green  wood ; 

Loudly  the  blackbird  is  singing; 
The  squirrel  is  feasting  on  blossom  and  bud, 
And  the  curling  fern  is  springing : 

Here  ye  may  sleep 

In  the  moss  to  deep^ 
While  the  noon  it  so  warm  tad  to  wctry. 

And  sweetly  awake 

As  the  sun  throa|^  tltt  bnkia 
BidM  the  ftuTetie  and  whilMtoiiX  «B%<SbMK^« 
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The  qdekflQ  li  toftad  with  bloMom  of  nioir. 

And  is  throwhw  its  perfume  anmiid  it; 
The  wryneck  repfiee  to  the  eoekoo's  halloo. 
For  j^  that  again  ahe  haa  found  it ; 

liejaT'aredbreaat 

Peepa  over  her  neat^ 
In  the  midat  of  tiie  crab-bloaaoma  bluahing ; 

And  the  call  of  the  pheaaant 

la  ftequent  and  pleaaant 
When  all  other  calla  are  huahing. 

WlLLLLM  HOWITT. 

'^  Instead  of  describing  the  progressive  features  of  this 
lovely  month,"  writes  an  author,  who  loves  the  country,  "I 
shall  rather  say  to  eveiy  one  that  can,  go  out  into  the  countiy 
and  see  them.  See  the  village  greens,  where  the  May-poles 
once  collected  about  them  all  the  population  of  the  place  to 
rejoice.  See  the  woods,  to  which  the  young  people  used  to 
go  out  before  daylight,  a-Maying.  See  the  fields,  deep  with 
richest  grass  and  flowers,  where  children  in  this  beautiful 
holiday  of  Nature  have  from  age  to  age  run  and  ^thered 
pinafores  full  of  perishable  beauty  and  fragrance,  race  the 
river  sides,  where  poets  have  walked,  and  mused  on  songs 
in  honour  of  May.  Sit  on  stiles,  where  lovers  have  sate,  and 
dreamed  that  life  was  a  May-month,  to  be  followed  by  no 
autumn  of  care,  no  winter  of  death.  Gaze  on  the  clear  sky, 
where,  spite  of  death  and  care,  the  word — Immortality — 
is  written  in  the  crystal  dome  of  God.  Enjoy  that  beauty 
which  can  come  only  from  an  eternal  source  of  beaulr; 
listen  to  that  joy  ringing  from  the  throats  of  birds  and  the 
hum  of  insect  ^ings — joy  that  must  come  from  an  eternal 
source  of  joy ;  and  let  the  holiday  heart  strengthen  itself  in 
the  assurance  that  all  this  scene  of  enjoyment  is  meant  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  not  in  vain.  Look  at  the  gorgeous 
blossoms  of  the  chesnut-tree ;  see  the  lavish  snow,  which 
weighs  down  the  hawthorn  bough  ;  gaze  on  the  glory  of  the 
mountain-ash,  the  laburnum,  the  guelder-rose,  and,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  on  the  broad  white  flowers  of  the 
elder  and  the  wayfaring  tree ;  and  feel  that  May  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  will  not  give  an  hour  more  than  is  in  her 
commission — no,  not  at  the  command  of  all  the  kings  on 
earth:' 
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Maj  is  oome,  and  M^  !■  iyliw; 
Spring  is  hera^  and  Spring imijing; 
Shout  a  welcome,  frank  sod  llowmg; 
Saj  Farewell  I  for  ahe  la  going. 

Tia  the  hour  idien  life  la  deepeai; 
Tia  the  time  when  moat  thou  weepeat; 
1^  the  daj  when  ilowera  in  mimbera 
Strew  the  Mdnted  in  their  alumhen. 

Bade  are  hreaking ;  lore  is  waking; 
Time  our  veiy  breath  ia  taking. 
We  are  jocund;  we  are  drooping; 
Sommer  oomei,  for  Spring  ia  stoopbg. 

LoTc  her !  bleaa  her  I  aa  ahe  goeth. 
Ere  the  grass  the  mower  moweth; 
Ere  the  cowalip  hath  departed, 
KIm  sweet  Kay,  all  tearftil-hearted. 

For  she  goea  to  all  the  perished ; 
Qoes  to  all  the  dearly  cherished; 
Sails  the  sea,  and  climbs  the  mountain. 
Seeking  Spring's  eternal  fountain. 

May  is  come,  and  May  is  flying ; 
Spring  is  here,  and  Spring  is  dying ; 
Shout  a  welcome,  frank  and  flowing ; 
Say  Farewell !  for  she  ia  going. 

WiLUAM  HowiTT. 

Yes,  truly  before  this  sweet  May  is  flown,  let  us  bathe 
our  hearts  iu  delicious  Maj  sunsKine;  let  us  bind  up  a 
fragrant  garland  from  the  poets ;  let  us  listen  to  the  chorus 
of  human  and  feathered  minstrels. 

And  first  to  the  Laureate. 


MAY  QUEEN,. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear; 
To-morrow*ll  be  the  happiest  Ume  of  all  the  gliMl  new  year ; 
Of  all  the  glad  new  year,  mother,  the  maddest,  merriest  day; 
For  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o  the  ICay. 


I  aleep  so  aound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  nerar  wike^ 

If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  tiie  day  begina  to  break : 

But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  bucSi  and  fjuAanda  ^i « 

F4»r  I'm  to  be  guaen  o*  the  Maj,  mothwr,  Tm.  VoYm  t^aiMQL  ^  ^oa^Li:)* 
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little  Effle  ihall  go  with  ma  to-motrow  to  the  green. 

And  Tonll  be  there  too^  mother,  to  aee  me  made  the  qneen ; 

For  the  shopherd  lade  on  ereiy  eide'll  come  from  hr  awe j. 

And  Tm  to  be  queen  o'  the  Maj,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o*  the  May 

The  honcmidLle  round  the  pordi  hai  woven  Ha  many  bowen^ 
And  b J  the  meadow-txendiea  blow  the  fkmt  iweet  cnckoo-flowera ; 
Andihe  nuld  nuush-marigold  ahinee  like  Are  in  awampa  and  hollows 

And  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  Kay. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meedow-graas^ 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they  peas ; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  ofthe  livelong  day. 
And  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  Kay,  mother,  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  Kay. 

All  the  valley,  mother,ll  be  fnah,  and  green,  and  still. 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill, 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dalell  merrily  glance  and  play. 

For  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o*  the  May. 

So  you  must  vrake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrowUl  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  new  year : 
To-morrowll  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  Fm  to  be  queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o*  the  May. 
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FLOWEB& 

Spake  ftill  well.  In  liaging*  qiudBl  and  Mmn, 
One  wlio  dw^Hh  by  the  oMtled  Bhlne^ 

When  be  celled  the  fliNver%  ao  blue  and  goldea^ 
8taii»  that  in  earth*a  firmament  do  ahine. 

Stan  they  are^  wherein  we  read  our  hiatoiy, 

Aa  aatrologera  and  eeera  of  eld; 
Tet  not  wrai^ped  about  with  awftd  mTatexj 

Like  the  burning  atari  whidi  they  beheld. 

Wondroua  truths  and  manifold  as  wondroui^ 
Qod  hath  written  in  thoee  stara  above; 

But  not  leaa  in  the  bright  flowereta  under  us 
Standi  the  zevelation  of  hia  love. 

Bright  and  glorioua  la  that  rerelation 
Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  these  stan  of  earth,  these  golden  flowers. 

And  the  poet,  fidthful  and  fareeebg^ 
Sees  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  beings 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Goigeoua  flowereta  in  the  sunlight  shining^ 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day. 

Tremulous  leavee,  with  soft  and  ailver  linings 
Buda  which  open  only  to  decay; 

Brilliant  hopee,  all  woven  in  gorceous  tiaBues, 

Flaunting  gidlv  in  the  golden  lighi, 
Large  desuree,  with  moat  uncertain  iasua^ 

Tender  wiihea^  bloesoming  at  nig^t  I 

Theaea  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  aelfiame  powei% 
Which  the  poet  in  no  idle  dreaming; 

Seeth  in  himself  sad  hi  the  flowers. 

Eveiywhere  about  us  sra  thsy  glowina^ 
Some  like  atan^  to  tell  ua  apnng  iaDom ; 

Others  tiieir  blue  eyas  with  tsan  o'eaefioiAMu 
iStead  iiks  fiiith  said  ibs  fdMte.  wnL*» 
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Hot  alone  in  Sfirinflf •  armorial  bearing 
And  in  SonmMrf  grean-omblaionea  fleldf 

Bat  in  arma  of  braf«  old  Antumn'a  woazingy 
In  tbo  oentra  of  hia  bimien  diield ; 

Hot  alone  in  meadowa  and  green  allij% 
On  the  moimtain-tq^k  and  bj  the  brink 

Of  aeqaeatered  pook  in  iroodland  Talla^ 
Where  the  aleve  of  Nature  atoopa  to  drink« 

Not  alone  in  her  Taat  dome  of  gloiy,  • 
Not  on  gniTeB  of  birda  and  bcaati  alon«^ 

Bat  in  old  cathedrali^  high  and  hoaiy. 
On  the  tomba  of  heroei^  oarred  in  atone ; 

In  the  oottage  of  the  radeet  peaaant> 
In  anoeatral  homee,  whose  crumbling  towers, 

Efpeaking  of  the  Peat  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Qames  of  Flowers. 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons. 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings. 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike  credulous  affection. 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  bettor  land. 

LONQIELLOW. 


A  DREAM  OF  MAT  FLOWERa 

I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way. 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring, 

And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which,  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 

Ita  green  arma  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 

Bat  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  aa  thou  mightest  in  a  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets, 
Daiaiea,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets ; 
Faint  oxlips ;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 

The  sod  scarce  heaved;  and  that  tall  flower  that  weta 
Its  mothei'a  face  witk  lLeKV«n-co\l«etAl  toaca^ 

Wheo  the  low  wind  itn  p\aiinakia'a^v»\^\mac^ 
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And  in  the  winn  liedse  gmr  loah  tghmilni, 
Oreen  oow-bind.  Mid  toe  niooii]%hi-«Qloand  Mkj, 

And  oherry-bloMoma,  and  wbitannip^  wIiom  wine 
Wm  the  bright  dew  yet  dimined  not  bj  the  dijr; 

And  wild  rose,  and  iyy  serpentine* 
THth  its  dark  buds  and  leaTes,  wandering  astny ; 

And  flowers  aiore,  black  and  streaked  with  gdd* 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  riyer^s  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple,  prankt  with  white, 
And  starry  riyer-bnds  among  the  sedge ; 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright^ 
Which  let  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light ; 
And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dasiled  eye  with  sober  uieen. 

PnoT  Btbbhi  Shuut. 


FLOWERS. 


God  might  haye  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small; 
The  oak-tree,  and  the  oedar-tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  alL 

He  might  haye  made  enough,  enough. 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountidn-mine 

Bequireth  none  to  grow ; 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus-flower 

To  make  the  riyer  flow. 

The  clouds  might  giye  abundant  rain. 

The  nightly  dews  mi{^t  fidl ; 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man 

Might  yet  haye  dmnk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore^  wherefore  were  they  made^ 

All  dyed  with  ninbow-li^t» 
All  ftshioned  with  sapiesieife  gnoa, 

UpspiJBlgiiig  daj  and  1^^ 


aoe  lux. 

J  in  Ttttsft  grtta  nd  low, 
ionUwnMNBteiaiUgli. 
And  in  tiw  iOtBt  wfldemew. 
Where  BO  maa  pMMi  fay  t 


Our  oofcinaxl  life  nqnim  them  not 
Thmi  wfeMTClim  kad  th^  bicthl 

To  miniitar  ddtfift  to  man- 
To  beautify  the  earth ; 

To  oomfort  man,  to  whiaper  hopa^ 
Whene'er  hia  faith  ia  dim ; 

For  whoao  oareth  for  the  flowery 
Will  much  more  care  for  Atai  / 


Uaxt  Howm. 


HOLT  FLOWERS. 


Woe*8  me — how  knowledge  makes  forlorn  ! 
The  forest  and  the  field  are  shorn 
Of  their  old  growth,  the  holy  flowers ; 
Or  if  they  spring,  they  are  not  ours. 

Once  musing  in  the  woodland  nook, 
Each  flower  was  as  a  written  book, 
Becalling,  by  memorial  qnunt, 
The  holy  deed  of  martyred  saint ; 
The  patient  faith,  whidi,  unsubdued, 
Qrew  mightier  through  fire  and  blood. 
One  bloasom,  'midst  its  leafy  shade, 
The  virgin's  purity  portrayed ; 
And  one,  with  cup  all  crimson  dyed. 
Spoke  of  a  Saviour  crucified : 
And  rich  the  store  of  holy  thought 
That  little  forest-flower  brought 
Doctrine  and  miracle,  whate'er 
We  draw  from  books  was  treasured  there. 
Faith,  in  the  wild  wood*s  tangled  bound, 
A  blessed  heritage  had  found  ! 
And  Charity  and  Hone  were  seen 
In  the  lone  isle  and  deep  ravine. 
Then,  pilgrims  in  the  forest  brown. 
Slow  wandering  on  from  town  to  town, 
Halting  'mid  mosses  green  and  dank. 
Breathed  each  a  prayer  before  they  drank 
BVom  watera  by  the  pathway  aide. 
Then,  duly,  mom  and  eventide^ 
Before  thoee  ancient  caroaaca  ^^ey, 
Now  mouldering  lilfloiUy  vif«j> 
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Aged  and  joaag,  deroatly  b«nt» 
In  simple  prayer,  how  eloquent  I 
For,  each  good  f^  man  m&a  Dowewed 
Demanded  bleinng^  and  waa  Ueat 

What  though  in  oar  piide'a  aelfiih  mood 
We  hold  those  times  as  dark  and  rode ; 
Yet  giye  we,  from  our  wealth  of  mind. 
Feeling  more  grateful  or  refined  t 
And  yield  we  unto  Kature  auj^t 
Of  loftier,  or  of  holier  thought^ 
Than  they  who  gave  subUmest  power. 
To  the  small  spring  and  simple  flower  ? 

Mart  Howrrr. 


Hark,  hark ! 

The  lark 

At  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  PhoDbus  *gins  arise 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

Ou  chaliced  flowers  that  lies ; 

And  winking  marbuds  now  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes : 

With  everything  that  pretty  bin 

My  lady  sweet,  arise  ! 

Shakspeare. 

First,  the  lark,  when  slie  means  to  rejoice  to  cheer 
herself  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth, 
and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  tar ;  and  having 
ended  her  lieavenlj  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad 
to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she 
would  not  touch  but  for  necessity.  '  _:;;; 

How  do  tlie  blackbird  and  tbrossel,  with  their  melodious 
voice,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed 
mouths  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument 
can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular 
seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little 
linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  who  loves  mankind  both  alive 
and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures, 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  \n&tT>^> 
mental  throat,   that  it   might  make  iDsaciSuaA  \.^  K^c!^cs^ 
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miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnigfaty  when  the 
very  labourer  sleeps  saeiirelj,  should  hear,  aa  I  haye  Tttj 
often,  the  dear  air,  tiie  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising 
and  fiilling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  ^roioe^  nd^ 
well  be  limd  abore  earth,  and  saj,  ^  Lord,  what  mnnc  hast 
thou  proYided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  tiiou  affoidest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth !" 

Thus  speaks  good,  old  Isaak  Walton.  Let  us  now  hear 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  ode  *'  To  a  Skylai^"  is  wortiiy 
of  the  burd  itself. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profbae  Btrains  of  unpremeditated  art 

Higher  still,  and  higher. 

From  the  earth  tibou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

Li  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  day-light ; 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  aa  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whoee  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

Fhmi  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  raiiui  out  ^«r  Mma,  isAYik«Ks«^Sa  ^-^tviAiasm^i. 
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What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  iimoflt  like  thee  1 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
Am  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hyimns  unbidden 

THll  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  needed  not 

Like  a  high -bom  maiden 

In  a  pcdace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  oyerflows  her  bower ; 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the  yiew. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-wingM  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain -awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass : 

Teach  uh,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 
I  have  never  heard, 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, — 
A  thin^  wherain  we  feel  there  is  tomo  bid-dsa  iitaD^ 
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Whftt  obJMli  art  tbe  iMliteiai 

Of  thy  bappj  ■toiiBt 
What  fidd^,  or  wavM,  ornoantalBi! 

What  ahi^Mt  of  aky  or  pkin  f 
What  loT«  of  thine  own  kind  t  wM  igiiocMiM  of  paia  t 

l^th  thj  dear,  keen  jqjaaoe^ 

Languor  cannot  be ; 
£Qiadow  of  anno  janoe 
Keyer  came  near  thee : 
Thoa  loTOit;  but  ne'er  knew  love^a  aad  aatiety. 

Waking  or  aaleep. 

Thou  of  death  muat  deem 
Thinga  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortala  dream, 
Or  how  oould  thy  notee  flow  in  sooh  a  ocyatal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweeteet  songs  are  thoae  which  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Tet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  bora 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  OTor  could  come  near. 

Better  than  all  meaaurea 

Of  delight  and  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thoa  soomer  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
fVom  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then  as  I  am  listening  now. 

PsBOT  Btsshc  Shellet. 
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TO  A  SKTLARK. 

EthereiJ  minstrel  I  pUgrim  of  the  ikj ! 
Doet  thou  desplae  tne  Mrth  where  owes  abound  f 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewr  ground  ? 
Thj  nest»  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 
Mount,  daring  warbler ! — that  love-prompted  strain 
fTwixt  thee  and  thine  a  neverfidling  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  : 
Yet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  1  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood, — 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine : 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 

TVue  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home ! 

Wordsworth. 


THE  SKYLARK. 


Bird  of  the  wildemesa^ 

Blithesome  and  cumberleai^ 
Sweet  be  thv  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  t 

Emblem  of  happinesi^ 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place— 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  1 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloudy 
Love  gives  it  energv,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  vring, 

Where  srt  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  ky  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  nesn, 
0*er  the  red  streamer  thai  heralds  the  day« 

Over  the  doudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical  cherubk  ■oar,  aittging  sway  I 

p  8 
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Then,  when  the  glotmiiig  oomei^ 
Low  in  the  haaUiAr  blooms, 

Sweot  will  thy  weloome  tnd  bed  of  lore  be  ! 
Emblem  of  happjnei, 
Bleet  is  thy  dweUing-plaoe, — 

Ob  to  abide  in  the  desert  ^th  thee ! 


HOQG. 


THE  NIOHTINOALE. 


Ko  dood,  no  reliqae  of  the  smiken  dav 

Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  sup 

Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 

Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  I 

Ton  see  the  glinmier  of  the  stream  beneaUi, 

But  hear  no  murmuring  :  it  flows  silently 

O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 

A  balmy  night  1  and  though  the  stars  be  dim, 

Tet  let  us  think  upon  the  yemal  showers 

That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 

A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 

And  hark  !  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 

*'  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  "  bird  ! 

A  melancholy  bird  1    O  idle  thought  I 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

— ^But  some  night-wand'ring  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 

fAnd  so,  poor  wretch  1  filled  all  things  with  himself, 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrows,)  he  and  such  as  he 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain  : 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 

Poet,  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 

When  he  had  better  far  have  stretched  his  limbs 

Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forestKlell, 

By  Sim  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 

Of  shapes,  and  sounds,  and  shifting  elements, 

Surrendering  his  whole  spirit^  of  his  song 

And  of  his  fame  forgetful !  so  his  fame 

Should  share  in  nature's  immortality, 

A  venerable  thing  1  and  so  his  song 

Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  itself 

Be  loved,  like  nature  ! — But  'twill  not  be  so ; 

And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 

Who  lose  the  deep'ning  twilights  of  the  spring 

In  ball-rooms  and  hot  Uieatres,  they  still 

Full  of  meek  sympathy  must  heave  their  sighs 
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0*er  Philomela'i  piiT-pleadiiig  stnini* 

Mj  friend,  and  m j  friend'i  sistar  1  we  luiTe  learnt 

A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 

Nature's  sweet  Toices  always  full  of  lore 

And  joyance  J    Tis  the  merxr  nightingale 

That  crowds,  and  hurries^  and  precipitates. 

With  ftst  thick  warble,  his  delidous  notes, 

As  he  were  fearftxl  that  an  April  night 

Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 

His  loTe-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 

Of  all  its  music !  and  I  know  a  grove 

Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge^ 

Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not :  snd  so 

This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 

And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grata. 

Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths* 

But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 

So  manir  Nightingales :  and  £ur  and  near 

In  wood  and  thicJcet  over  the  wide  grove 

Thev  answer  and  provoke  each  other^s  songs — 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 

And  murmurs  musical,  and  smft  jug-jug, 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 

Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony, 

That,  diould  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 

Forget  it  was  not  day. 

A  most  gentle  maid 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(Even  Uke  a  lady  vowed  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove) 
Olides  through  the  pathways ;  she  knows  all  their  notes. 
That  gentle  maid  !  and  oft,  a  moment's  space^ 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hatn  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  those  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  with  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  one  quick  and  sudden  gale  had  swept 
An  hundred  airy  harps  !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  Nightingale  perch  giddily 
On  bloss'my  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song. 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head« 

Farewell,  0  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve. 
And  you,  my  friends  1  farewell,  a  short  farewell  1 
We  have  been  loitering  long  andpleasantly. 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — Tnai  stnin  sgpdn  t 


ai4  ic^T. 

MlftinitwoolddihariiMl    MydMrlMH 

Who^  mpMm  of  no  araoiikle  mmod. 

Mm  tn  tUM  with  Ilk  SmSteftiT*  li^ 

How  he  mm  plao*  his  hand  head*  hk  mr, 

mi  UfeOe  httid,  the  UMdl  lbr«a^w  up^ 

AndUdiisIlstonl  ud  I  dMm  it  wke 

To  make  him  Netoie's  pU^mete.    He  know*  woQ 

The  eTfloiiig  star :  and  onee  when  h»  awoke 

In  most  diaiieaiAJ  mood  (some  inward  pain 

Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  influif a  dffaam) 

I  hnnied  with  him  to  oar  orchard  plol^ 

And  he  heholds  the  moon,  and  hvsh'd  at  enee 

Sospenda  hii  aohs,  and  lanc^  moat  idlentl j, 

Wlule  hli  fidr  ejea  that  swam  with  nndropt  tean 

Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moonbeam!    Well— 

ItiaafiKtbai'atale.    Bat  if  that  Heaven 

Should  glTo  me  life,  his  duldhood  shall  grow  up 

Euniliar  with  tiieee  songs,  tiiat  with  the  night 

He  may  associate  joy  1    Onee  mote  fiurewcdl, 

Sweet  Ai^tingale !  once  more,  my  friends,  fioewell ! 

Ck>LEBIDGE. 


SOKNET  TO  THE  NIOHTmOALE. 

Sweet  bird  that  siDg^st  away  the  eariy  hours 

Of  winters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care^ 

Well  pleased  with  d^ghts  which  present  are. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprsTS,  sweet^melling  flowers ; 

To  rocks,  to  sjnings,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers^ 

Thou  thy  Creator^s  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spaie^ 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sweetness^  sweetly  is  not  driren 

Quite  to  forget  earth  s  turmoils,  spites,  snd  wrongs. 

And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thoqght  to  hesTen  ! 

Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 

To  airs  of  spheres,— yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

]>BV]IlIOirD. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  NIQHTINQALE. 

Said  a  people  to  a  Poet^  ''Qo  out  tnm  among  us  straightway ! 

While  we  are  thinking  earthly  things,  thou  singest  of  dhrine. 
There^s  a  little  fkir  brown  ni^tingale^  who^  sitting  in  the  gateway, 

llakea  better  mmde  to  onr  ear  ttian  any  song  of  thine  1** 
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The  Poefc  went  out  weeping   the  ] 

^  Now,  wherefore,  O  thoa  Nightingrie,  Ii  ell  tl^  ■weetQeaTdonel'* 
"I  eennot  sing  my  earthly  thiagi%  the  heavenly  poil  weatiBi^ 

Whoee  hi^^Met  harmony  indndH  the  loweet  under  nn.* 

The  Poet  went  out  weeping  end  died  ebitNid  bereft  th<n^ 
The  bird  flew  to  hie  gmve  end  died,  emid  a  thouaattd  welle ; 

And  when  I  last  came  by  the  plaee,  I  eweer  the  muaio  left  there 
Was  only  of  the  Poef  s  aoo^  end  not  the  Kigfatingaler  n 

BlBABITH  BaBBSR  BBOWHINa 


ODB  TO  A  NIQHTINQALB. 

My  heart  achee,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunks 
Or  emptied  some  duU  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  passed,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sank : 
Tia  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees^ 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless^ 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  < 


0  for  a  draught  of  Tintage  1  that  hath  been 
.    Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  grsen. 

Dance,  and  Provenf  al  song,  and  sunbtimt  ndrth  1 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene^ 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

And  purpleHrtained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 

And  with  thee  fkde  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  amonff  the  leavee  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  ^ws  pale,  and  speotre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  thmk  is  to  be  fall  of  sorrow. 

And  leadeo-eved  despaiis^ 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lostroos  9fm, 

Or  new  Love  pine  ei  them  bsyond  to^noROir. 
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Aimjl  Mn^l  for  I  win  fly  to  thee, 

Kot  diexioted  by  Beoohui  and  hk  ytuda, 
But  on  the  viewIoM  winge  of  Pocsy, 

Tlumi^  the  dull  brain  perplexee  and  reterda : 
Already  with  thee  1  tender  la  the  nighty 

And  hmptj  the  queen-moon  le  on  her  throne^ 
{Jbattm^d  around  by  all  her  etaiTT  &y>; 

But  here  there  ia  no  light, 
Save  what  from  heaTen  ia  with  the  fareesea  blown 

Throng  verduroua  glooma  and  winding  moeey  waya. 

I  oannot  aee  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  idiaft  aoft  inoenae  hanga  upon  the  bougha, 
But,  in  embalmed  darimeae,  gueea  eadi  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
ThegrasB,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Esst-frding  yiolets  coyer^d  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 


Deriding  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forUi  thy  soul  abroad 

In  Buch  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wSst  not  bom  for  earth,  immortal  bird  ! 

No  hungrr  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  andent  days  by  emperor  and  clown ; 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Chann'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam. 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  iaery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlom  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  firom  thee  to  my  sole  self ! 

Adieu  1  the  fimcy  cannot  cheat  ao  well 
A«  the  ia  famed  to  do»  deoaiving  el£ 
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Adieu  1  adiea  I  th j  pUintiTe  aotiiem  flidai 
Pbat  the  near  meadowi,  oyer  the  iklll  etream. 

Up  the  hill-eide ;  and  now  "tia  buried  deep 
In  the  next  yallej  {^adea : 

Was  it  a  visiony  or  a  waking  dream  t 
fled  ii  that  miuio ;  Do  I  wake  or  ileep  t 

Kl4A 


TO  A  NIOHTINOALSL 

Tla  night  1  awake,  awake  I 
And  from  thy  leafjr  coTert  raiae  thy  Toice  1 
Pour  out  thy  soul  of  melody  and  make 

The  mlent  night  rejoioe  1 

Gall  to  the  echoes,  call 
To  the  frkT  woods  that  steep'd  in  moonlight  lie  j 
Call  to  the  quiet  sea,  the  deaolate  hall, 

And  each  one  shidl  reply. 

From  out  thy  leafy  boughs 
Thy  voice  is  as  the  trumpet's  urough  the  wild. 
Stirring  all  hearts ;  which  doth  fixmi  reat  arouse 

Mother  and  sleeping  child. 

Tet  not  with  sense  of  dread 
Peasants  are  gathering  in  the  midnight  houn^ 
Whilst  high-bom  maidens  go  with  stately  tread 

Down  paths  of  mooidit  flowera. 

The  gentle  poet  speeds 
Forth  in  the  dewy  hush  of  night,  elate 
With  song  and  love,  and  hia  sweet  fancy  feeds, 

Hailing  thee,  his  own  mate. 

Pour  forth,  pour  forth  thy  strain 
Until  the  blue  depths  of  the  heayena  are  iUl'd ; 
Until  the  memoiy  of  thy  secret  pain 

With  thine  own  aong  is  still'd. 

Oh  1  pour,  as  thou  didst  erer. 
Thy  tide  of  song  forth  horn  thy  hidden  tree^ 
Like  unspent  wateza  of  a  Tiewleaa  river 

Feeding  the  mighty  sea  I 

»»-  When  poe^  divine 
Hade  visible  gloiy  by  the  laored  springs 
Thou  wast  a  voice  unto  the  myst&o  Kino 

At  midnight  warbling. 
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TiMn  fron  bit  dvMiDj  mood, 
A  monrol  to  hiouell^  the  poot  nnnig; 
In  ipintiial  mlg^tk  like  mio  with  yoath  nan^d. 

And  nnolo  hk  lyre  and  wan^ 

Oh  t  M  thoa  wast  to  him 
Tooflhing  hU  ipirit  with  ethereal  fire» 
Be  pziesteai  unto  ni,  and  our  oold,  dinif 

And  ioollen  day  inapire ! 

Alaal  itwereimjuBt 
To  deem  thou  oouldst  tranamute  our  iron  age : 
Han  haa  bow'd  down  hia  qpirit  to  the  duat, — 

Haaaoldhia  heritage  t 

We  come  forth  in  the  night. 
In  the  pure  dewa  and  ailTerv  light  of  heayen ; 
But  in  our  boaoma  liee  the  deadening  blight. 

The  world'a  corrupting  leaTcn. 

Ay,  sing,  thou  rapturoua  bird ; 
And  though  mv  apirit  b«ar  the  impress  of  ill, 
Yet,  from  the  holy  feeling  thou  haat  stirred. 

Thy  power  remaineth  still. 

Mart  Howitt. 

Thomas  Haywood  calk  npon  the  birds  to  wish  his  love 
"good-morrow," 

Pack  clouds  away  and  welcome  day 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  larka  aloft. 

To  give  my  loye  good-morrow  I 
Winga  firom  the  wind,  to  pleaae  her  mind, 

Notea  from  the  lark  Fll  borrow ; 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  ni^tingale  sing. 

To  give  my  loTe  i^od-morrow  I 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin-redbreast, 

Sing,  birds»  in  every  furrow ; 
And  from  each  hill  let  music  ahrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow  I 
Blackbird  and  thruah,  in  eyery  bush, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow ; 
Toa  pretty  eWea,  among  yoursolTea, 

Sing  my  fidr  love  goc^moirow  1 
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BIBDa 

Oh  the  mmnj  mnmo&t  time  t 

Oh  the  lauy  siimmsr  time  1 
Menr  is  the  birds'  life, 

When  the  year  ie  in  ito  prime ! 
Birds  are  by  the  water-fiJls, 

Dashing  in  the  rainbow-ipny ; 
Erexywhere,  ereiTwhere^ 

Light  and  lovely  thinn  are  thiy .' 
Birds  are  in  the  foreat  cld» 

Building  in  each  hoary  tree ; 
Birds  are  on  the  green  mils; 

Birda  are  on  the  eea  I 

On  the  moor  and  in  the  fbn, 

'MoDg  the  whortle-berries  green; 
In  the  yellow  furze-bush 

There  the  joyous  bird  is  seen ; 
In  the  heather  on  the  hill ; 

All  among  the  mountain^yme ; 
By  the  little  brook-aides, 

Where  the  sparkling  waters  ohime 
In  the  crag ;  and  on  the  peak. 

Splintered,  savage,  wild,  and  bare, 
There  the  bird  with  wild  wing' 

Wheeleth  through  the  air. 

Wheeleth  through  the  breeay  air, 

Singing,  screaming  in  his  fli^t. 
Calling  to  his  bird-mate. 

In  troublelcM  deliffht  1 
In  the  green  and  leafy  wood. 

Where  the  branching  feme  npeorl. 
Soon  as  is  the  dawning, 

Wake  the  mavia  and  the  merie^ 
Wakes  the  cuckoo  on  the  bough; 

Wakes  the  Jav  with  roddy  brsaat ; 
Wakes  the  mother  ringdove 

Brooding  on  her  neat  1 

Oh,  the  annny  amnmer  time  f 
Oh,  the  lei^  sommertlme  I 

Merry  is  the  birds'  lilb. 
When  the  year  ia  in  ita  prime  I 

Some  are  atrong  and  some  are  weak ; 
Some  Icnre  digr  and  aome  lofe  night ; 
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But  tvliift0'er  a  bird  iL 

Whate'tt  loT«— it  hM  deUg^^ 
In  the  jofoiu  wing  it  nng* ; 

In  the  liquid  air  it  oleeTee ; 
In  the  sanahine^  in  the  ihower ; 

In  the  neet  it  weaTes* 

Do  we  wake,  or  do  we  sleep ; 

Go  our  fitneiei  in  a  crowd 
After  many  a  dull  oare^ 

Birdi  are  singing  loud  I 
Sing  then  linnet;  sing  then  wran; 

lurle  and  maTis  sing  your  (ill ; 
And  thou,  rapturous  uylaik. 

Sing  and  soar  up  from  the  hill  1 
Sing,  0  nightingale,  and  pour 

Out  for  us  sweet  £uieies  new ; 
flingng  for  us,  birds ; 

We  will  sing  of  you  J 

IdjLBT  HOWITT. 

Mr.  Main,  in  the  ''Magazine  of  Natural  Hifltoiy," 
obseryes,  that  '<  no  bird  sings  with  more  method  than  the 
lark ;  there  is  an  overture  performed,  vivace  crescendo^  while 
the  singer  ascends ;  when  at  the  full  height,  the  song  becomes 
moderate,  and  distinctly  divided  into  short  passages,  each 
repeated  three  or  four  times  over,  like  a  fawtana,  in  the 
same  key  and  tune.  If  there  be  any  wind,  he  rises  per- 
pendicularly by  bounds,  and  afterwards  poises  himself  with 
Dreast  opposed  to  it.  If  calm,  he  ascends  in  spiral  circles ; 
in  horizontal  circles  during  the  principal  part  of  his  song^ 
and  zigzagly  downwards  during  the  performance  of  the 
finaie.  Sometimes,  after  descending  about  half-way,  he 
ceases  to  sing,  and  drops  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  to 
the  ground.  Those  acquainted  with  the  son^  of  the  sky- 
lark, can  tell,  without  looking  at  them,  whether  the  biros 
be  ascending  or  stationary  in  the  air,  or  on  their  descent ; 
so  different  is  the  style  of  the  song  in  each  case.  In  the 
first,  there  is  an  expression  of  ardent  impatience;  in  the 
second,  an  andante  composure,  in  which  rests  of  a  bar  at  a 
time  frequently  occur ;  and  in  the  last,  a  graduated  sinking 
of  the  strains,  often  touching  the  subdominant  before  the 
final  dose.  The  time  and  number  of  the  notes  often 
correspond  with  the  vibration  of  the  wings ;  and  though 
they  sometimes  sbg  while  on  the  ground,  as  they  are  seen 
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to  do  in  caees,  their  whole  finune  Beems  to  be  agitated  bj 
their  mnsicaf  efforts." 

The  strong  attachment  of  this  apecieB  to  their  yonng  has 
been  the  subject  of  remark  hj  many  naturalists ;  Mr.  Blyth 
recordsi  that  **  some  mowers  actuallj  shaved  off  the  upper 
part  of  a  nest  of  the  skylark  without  injuring  the  female, 
which  was  sitting  on  her  young ;  still  she  did  not  fly  away, 
and  the  mowers  leyelled  the  fi^rass  all  round  her,  without 
her  taking  further  notice  of  their  proceedings.  A  young 
firiend  of  mine,  son  of  the  owner  of  the  crop,  witnessed  this ; 
and  about  an  hour  afterwards  went  to  see  if  she  were  safe, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  that  she  had  actually 
constructed  a  dome  of  diy  grass  oyer  the  nest  during  the 
interval,  leaving  an  aperture  on  one  side  for  ingress  and 
egress,  thus  endeavouring  to  secure  a  contiauance  of  the 
shelter  previously  suppbed  by  the  long  grass.'*  Two  or 
three  instances  are  recorded  of  the  skylark  moving  its  eggs 
under  the  fear  of  impending  danger;  and  Mr.  Jesse,  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  "  Gleaning,  speaks  of  the  attempted 
removal  of  a  young  bird  of  this  species  to  a  place  of  suety 
by  its  parent,  which,  however,  had  not  sufficient  stren^h 
for  the  purpose,  but  was  obliged  to  drop  the  fledgeling 
from  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  so  that  it  was  killed  by 
the  faU. 

Tarrell  observes,  that "  skylarks  constantly  dust  them- 
selves, appearing  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  operation, 
shuffling  and  rubbing  themselves  along  the  ffrouna,  setting 
up  their  feathers,  and,  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  lees  and 
wings,  throwing  the  smaller  and  looser  portion  of  the  soil 
over  every  part  of  their  bodies.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
done  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  small  parasitic  iasects." 
This  author  also  says,  '<  that  during  the  time  of  producing 
the  eggs,  the  female  has  occasionally  been  heard  to  sing 
with  a  power  and  variety  of  tone  eqiial  to  the  voice  of  her 
mate.  The  male  skylark,  though  at  other  times  timid,  is, 
while  the  female  is  sitting,  bold  and  pugnacious ;  driving 
every  other  bird  away  that  ventures  too  near  his  charge, 
both  watching  and  feeding  her  with  unceasing  solicitude." 

The  nightingale  inhabits  Europe  from  Italy  and  Spain  in 
the  south  to  Sweden  in  the  north.  It  is  also  found  in 
Siberia,  and  has  been  seen  in  some  parts  of  Aab  and  Africa. 


S2S  KJLT. 

It  l6ttf6S  iho  t6iiip6init6  oountrifls  of  Bnrops  m 
approaches,  and  retires  into  wanner  rmona.  Somuiii  !■• 
observed  the  airiTal  of  nightingales  in  £oirar  ^^BTP^  dinte 
the  aatomn,  has  seen  them  during  winter  on  m  fieah  m 
smiling  plains  of  the  Delts^  and  has  also  witmessed  ihsir 
passa^  m  the  islands  of  the  Arehipdago.  In  soma  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  the  nightingale  is  common,  and  nefsr  qails 
the  woods  in  which  it  has  taken  np  its  abode.  l%eae  mrds 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Bttbarji 
where  they  sre  always  more  numerous  st  the  time  when 
they  hare  qmte  disappeared  firom  the  countries  of  the  norftlL 
So  powerful  is  the  insfcinct  of  mi^[ration  in  the  martingales 
tiiat  those  which  are  kept  in  caphnty  usually  exhibit  much 
agitation,  especiaUy  during  the  night,  at  the  perioda  whan 
the  species  migrate.  The  departure  and  return  of  these 
birds  18  due  not  only  to  the  change  in  the  season,  but  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  their  appropriate  food. 

When  passing  tlurough  counmes  which  are  foreign  to 
them,  on  their  route  to  their  winter  or  summer  home^ 
nightingales  never  sing;  it  is  only  during  the  nesting 
season,  and  when  they  are  rearing  their  young,  that  those 
strains  are  heard  which  give  so  much  delight.  The  song  of 
these  birds  is  said  to  be  richer  and  more  varied  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  The  nightingales  of  Persiai 
Earamania  and  Greece  are  said  to  sing  better  than  those  of 
Italy;  the  Italian  birds  again  are  valued  above  those  of 
Ynnoe,  and  the  French  above  the  English.  Whether  this 
be  anything  more  than  a  £uiciful  theory,  we  have  no  good 
means  of  judginc^;  but  the  following  testimony  seems  to 
contradict  the  idea  that  tUuatian  has  much  influence  on 
the  song  of  this  bird.  "  In  1802,'*  says  Mr.  Symes,  "being 
at  Geneva,  at  the  residence  of  a  firiend,  about  three  miles 
ftom  the  town,  in  a  quiet  sequestered  spot,  surrounded  by 

rens  and  foreste,  and  within  hearing  of  the  murmur  of 
Bhone,  there,  on  a  beautiful  still  eveninip,  the  air  soft 
and  balmy,  the  windows  of  the  house  open,  and  the  twilight 
chequerea  by  trees,  there  we  heard  two  nightingales  smg 
indeed  most  delijghtfully, — but  not  more  so  than  one  we 
heard  down  a  stair  in  a  dark  cellar  in  the  High  Street,  in 
Edinburgh; — such  a  place  as  ihat  described  in  ''The 
Antiquary!"  no  window, and  no  light  admitted,  but  what 
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flBBe  from  the  open  door,  md  the  atmotphae  diarged  witii 
tba  fames  of  tobacoo  and  apirita;  it  waa  a  pkoe  where 
oaniera  lodged  or  put  up,-*aiid  the  heada  of  the  portera  and 
ehainneii,  carrying  luggage,  nearly  came  in  oontaet  with 
tihe  cage,  which  waa  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  atairoaae;  yet 
eifen  hae  did  this  bird  nns  in  aa  meUow,  aa  aweet»  ana  as 
apnfffatlj  a  manner  aa  did  thoae  at  Gknevft." 

Tim  niffhtingale  ia  naturally  timid  and  adUtaiy,  and 
airifea  and  departa  alone.  It  appears  in  England  from  iho 
middle  of  Apnl  to  the  be^:inninff  of  May,  according  to  the 
aeaaon.  At  first  it  remams  in  nedges  and  thickets  on  the 
borderB  of  cnltiyated  ground,  where  an  abundant  supply  of 
fcod  can  be  procured ;  but  aa  soon  as  the  larger  trees  are 
corered  with  foliage  it  retiree  into  the  woods,  and  hidea  in 
the  thickest  receaaes.  The  neighbourhood  of  aome  purling 
atream  ia  generally  chosen  by  the  bird,  and  the  male  usuaUy 
has  two  or  three  favourite  trees  near  the  nest,  on  one  or 
the  other  of  which  he  constantly  sings  during  the  period  of 
incubation,  and  never  allows  one  of  his  own  species  to 
approach  the  spot.  The  nest  is  usually  commenced  about 
ue  beginning  of  May,  and  is  formed  with  coarse  weeds  and 
dried  oak-leaves  on  the  outside,  and  with  horse-hair,  little 
roots,  and  cow-hair  on  the  inside.  It  is  placed  near  the 
ffround  in  brushwood  at  the  foot  of  a  hedee,  or  on  the  low 
branches  of  some  thick  shrub,  and  is  so  slightly  constructed 
that  an  attempt  to  displace  it  will  often  cause  it  to  crumble 
to  pieces.  Four  or  nve  eggs  of  a  ereemsh  brown  colour 
are  deposited  in  it,  and  the  male  supplies  food  to  the  fismale 
while  ahe  is  sitting.  The  little  ones  have  the  body  covered 
with  feathers  in  a  fortnight  from  the  time  thev  are  hatched, 
and  quit  the  nest  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  following  their 
parenta,  as  well  as  they  can,  by  jumping  from  branch  to 
mranch.  When  they  are  fully  fledged  the  mother-bird 
leaves  them  to  the  care  of  her  mate,  and  begins  to  construct 
a  new  nest  for  her  second  brood. 

The  full-grown  nightingale  is  a  bird  of  elegant  jwopor^ 
tiona,  but  of  unattractive  plumaee.  It  ia  about  five  inchea 
kmg,  two  and  aphalf  of  which  belong  to  the  taiL  The  bill 
ia  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  sknder,  of  a  dull  brown 
colour,  with  a  yellowiah  tinge  at  the  baae  of  the  lower 
mandible.     The  upper  parta  of  the  body  are   yellowish 
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brown,  tiia  wiogi  and  tail  diuWy  with  a  veddiak , 

the  margin  of  the  feathers.  The  aides  of  the  nedc 
flanks  are  ^ale  ashen  grejr,  passing  into  whfte  on  the  tlnaal'- 
and  the  nuddle  of  thd  oeuj.  Nodb  of  the  odloors  UBif. 
any  means  decided,  and  there  is  nothing  sttikinff  ia  ti» 
appearance  of  tiie  Inrd,  The  female  differs  littLefiom fi» 
infue,  but  the  head  ia  rounder,  the  eyes  are  rather  smaller, 
and  the  throat  is  not  so  white.  Bechistein  notices  a  striking 
rosombhmce  between  the  female  redstart  and  the  nmjhtiiH 
gtie,  but  says  of  the  latter,  ''His  step  and  attikiM  are 
prouder,  and  his  actions  more  deliberate.  When  he  walka 
it  ia  hj  measured  regular  hops.  After  a  certain  number  he 
stops,  looks  at  himself  shakes  his  wings,  raises  his  tttl 
gracdhlly,  spreads  it  a  little,  stoops  hishcAd  several  timesy 
raises  his  tail  seyeral  times,  ana  proceeds.^  If  any  object 
attracts  his  attention,  he  bends  nis  head  towards  it,  and 
generally  looks  at  it  with  only  one  eye.  It  is  true  that  he 
lumps  hastily  upon  the  insects  which  constitute  his  food; 
i)ut  he  does  not  seize  them  as  eagerly  as  other  birds ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  stops  short,  and  seems  to  delibCTate 
whether  it  is  prudent  to  eat  them  or  not.  G-enerally  he 
has  a  serious  circumspect  air,  but  his  foresight  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  it,  for  he  fiEklls  readily  into  all  the  snares  whidi 
are  laid  for  him.  If  he  once  escapes,  howeyer,  he  is  not 
so  easily  caught  again,  and  becomes  as  cunning  as  any 
other  bird." 

Some  naturalists  afiBbrm  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  night 
in  which  nightingales  seldom  sing;  that  they  are  not^ 
according  to  their  name,  "lovers  of  darkness,"  but  hail  the 
moonlight  or  the  dawn  of  day.  Others  affirm,  that  they  are 
silent  only  on  dark  and  windy  nights,  but  at  other  times, 
having  once  commenced  their  song,  they  continue  it  without 
intermission  the  whole  night.  "  This  I  know,"  says  Neville 
Wood,  "from  actual  observation,  having  more  than  once 
remained  out  of  doors  nearly  the  whole  night,  purposely 
to  discover  whether  the  bird  or  the  naturalist  would  first  be 
wearied.  If  on  a  dark  and  windy  night  it  does  not  sing,  it 
may  generally  be  roused  by  imitating  its  strains ;  if  this  be 
done  on  a  favourable  night,  it  will  commence  instantly ;  but 
on  a  cold  and  chilly  night  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
rouse^  though  I  have  seldom  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail 
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entirelj.  The  shutting  of  an  adjoining  gate,  the  striking  of 
a  church  dock,  the  passing  of  a  cart  or  coach,  if  near  a 
road,  or  even  the  hearing  passengers  walking  along  the  hard 
turnpike  road,  will  frequently  cause  it  to  commence  singing ; 
the  reiy  incidents  which  one  might  have  supposed  womd 
disturb  so  shy  a  bird.*' 


MAY  PICTURES. 

FROM    ailSS    MITFORD. 


_-  -*-  :pBP?3t 


The  Dell. 

"  Jfay  2nd.  A  delicious  evening ; — bright  sunshine ;  light 
summer  air;  a  sky  almost  cloudless;  and  a  fresh,  yet 
delicate  verdure  on  the  hedges  and  in  the  fields; — an 
evening  that  seems  made  for  a  visit  to  my  newly-discovered 
haunt,  the  mossy  dell,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  after  passing,  times  without 
number,  the  field  which  it  terminates,  we  found  out  about 
two  months  ago. 

"Thither  accordingly  we  bend  our  way; — ^through  the 
village ;  up  the  hill ;  along  the  common ;  past  the  avenue ; 
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to  the  edge  of  a  ravine  on  one  side  fringed  with  a  low  growth 
of  alder,  hirch,  and  willow,  on  the  other  mosay,  turfj,  andbaie, 
or  only  broken  by  bright  tufts  of  bloBsomea  broom.  One  or 
two  old  pollards  almost  conceal  the  winding  road  that  leads 
across  the  bridge ;  and  by  the  mill.  How  deserted  the  road 
is  to-night !  We  have  not  seen  a  single  acquaintance  except 
poor  blind  Eobert,  laden  with  his  sack  of  grass  plowed 
irom  the  hedges,  and  the  little  boj  that  leads  him. 

"  Now  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  corn-field  which 
leads  to  the  dell,  and  which  commands  so  fine  a  view  of 
the  Loddon,  the  mill,  the  great  farm,  with  its  picturesque 
outbuildings,  and  the  range  of  woody  hills  beyond.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  pause  a  moment  at  that  gate,  the  land- 
scape, always  beautiful,  is  so  suited  to  the  season  and  the 
hour, — 80  bright  and  gay  and  spring-like. 

"  At  the  end  of  tlie  field,  which  when  seen  from  the  road, 
seems  terminated  by  a  thick  dark  coppice,  we  come  suddenly 
down  the  descent,  by  the  side  of  which  a  spring  as  bright  as 
crystal  nins  gurgling  along.  The  dell  itself  is  an  irregular 
piece  of  broken  ground,  in  some  parts  very  deep,  intersected 
Dy  two  or  three  high  banks  of  equal  irregularity,  now  abrupt 
and  bare,  and  rock-like,  now  crowned  with  tufts  of  the 
feathery  willow  or  magnificent  old  thorns.  Everywhere  the 
earth  is  covered  by  short,  fine  turf  mixed  with  mosses,  soft, 
beautiful,  and  various,  and  embossed  with  the  speckled 
leaves  and  lilac  flowers  of  the  arum,  the  paler  blossoms  of 
the  common  orchis,  the  enamelled  blue  of  the  wild  hyacinth, 
so  splendid  in  the  evening  light,  and  large  tufts  of  oxlips 
and  cowslips  rising  like  nosegays  from  the  short  turf. 

"  The  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  dell  is  much  lower 
than  the  field  through  which  we  came,  so  that  it  is  mainly 
to  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  of  these  high  banks  that  it  owes 
its  singular  character  of  wildness  and  variety.  Now  we 
seemed  hemmed  in  by  those  green  cliffs,  shut  out  from  all 
the  world,  with  nothing  visible  but  those  verdant  mounds 
and  the  deep  blue  sky ;  now  by  some  sudden  turn  we  get 
a  peep  at  an  adjoining  meadow,  where  the  sheep  are  lying, 
dapphng  its  sloping  surface  like  the  small  clouds  on  the 
summer  heaven.  Poor,  harmless,  quiet  creatures,  how  still 
they  are !  Some  socially  lying  side  by  side  ;  some  grouped 
in  threes  and  fours ;  some  quite  apart.    Ah !  there  are  lambs 
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amongflt  them!  pretty,  pretty  lambs!  nestled  in  by  tbeir 
mothers.  Soft,  ^uiet,  sleepy  things!  Not  all  so  quiet 
though !  There  is  a  party  of  those  young  lambs  as  wide 
ftwake  as  heart  can  desire;  half-a-dozen  of  them  playing 
together,  frisking,  dancing,  leaping,  butting,  and  crjins  in 
the  young  voice  which  is  so  pretty  a  diminutive  of  the  full- 
grown  bleat.  How  beautiful  they  are  with  their  innocent 
spotted  faces,  their  mottled  feet,  their  long  curljr  tails,  and 
their  light  flexible  forms  frolicking  like  so  many  kittens ;  but 
with  a  gentleness,  an  assurance  of  sweetness  and  innocence 
which  no  kitten,  nothing  that  ever  is  to  be  a  cat  can  have. 
How  complete  and  perfect  is  their  enjoyment  of  existence ! 
Ah !  little  rogues,  your  play  has  been  too  noisy ;  you  have 
awakened  your  mammas,  and  two  or  three  of  the  old  ewes 
are  getting  up,  and  one  of  them  marching  gravely  to  the 
troop  of  lambs  has  selected  her  own,  given  it  a  gentle  butt 
and  trotted  off;  the  poor  rebuked  lamb  following  meekly, 
but  every  now  and  then  stopping  and  casting  a  longing  look 
at  its  playmates ;  who  after  a  moment's  awed  pause,  had 
resumed  their  gambols ;  whilst  the  stately  dam  every  now 
and  then  looked  back  in  her  turn  to  see  that  her  young  one 
was  following.  At  last  she  lay  down  and  the  lamb  by  her 
side.     I  never  saw  so  pretty  a  pastoral  before. 

"  I  have  seen  one,  however,  which  affected  me  much  more. 
Walking  in  the  church  lane  with  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  vicarage,  wc  met  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  with  the  usual 
retinue  of  shepherds  and  dogs.  Lingering  after  them  and 
almost  out  of  sight,  we  encountered  a  straggling  ewe,  now 
trotting  along,  now  walking,  and  every  now  and  then 
stopping  to  look  back,  and  bleating.  A  little  behind  her 
came  a  lame  lamb,  bleating  occasionally,  as  if  in  answer 
to  its  dam,  and  doing  its  very  best  to  keep  up  with  her.  It  was 
ft  lameness  of  both  the  fore-feet,  the  Imees  were  bent,  and 
it  seemed  to  walk  on  the  very  edge  of  the  hoof — on  tip-toe, 
if  I  may  venture  such  an  expression.  My  young  friend 
thought  that  the  lameness  proceeded  from  onffinal  malforma- 
tion ;  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  it  was  accidental,  and  that 
the  poor  creature  was  wretchedly  footsore.  However  that 
might  be,  the  pain  and  difficulty  with  which  it  took  every 
step  were  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  distress  and  fondness 
of  tiie  mother,  her  perplexity  as  the  flock  passed  gradually 
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oat  of  sights  the  effort  with  wliidi  the  poor  kmb  confaifed 
to  keep  up  »  sort  of  trot,  and  their  mutimcansaiid  leinmti 
turns  were  reallj  so  affecting,  that  myoompanioiiu 
although  not  at  all  larma^anie  sort  of  people^  had  ] 
not  to  cry.  We  could  not  find  a  boj  to  cany  the  hmlb^ 
which  was  too  big  for  us  to  mana^ ;— ^but  I  waa  miito  aaie 
that  the  ewe  would  not  desert  it^  and  as  the  oaik  wm 
cominff  on,  we  both  trusted  that  the  shepherda  on  foUipi 
their  flock  would  miss  them  and  return  rar  them,  aiud  ao^ 
am  happy  to  say,  it  proved." 


THE  ULMB. 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 

DoBt  thou  know  who  made  thee  1 
Gave  thee  life  and  bid  thee  feed. 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mea^l  ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Bofteet  clothing,  wooll j,  bright ; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice. 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice ; 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  1 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

Little  lamb,  111  tell  thee ; 

Little  lamb,  HI  tell  thee. 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild. 
He  became  a  little  child : 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb. 
We  are  called  by  his  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee  ! 

William  Blaks,  the  Vaxstom. 

*^May  the  Srd,  Cold,  bright  weather;  all  within  doors 
sunny  and  chilly ;  all  without,  windy  and  dusty.  It  is  Quite 
tantalising  to  see  that  briUiant  sun  careering  througn  so 
beautiful  a  sky,  and  to  feel  little  more  warmth  from  his 
presence  than  one  does  from  that  of  his  fair  but  cold  sister, 
the  moon.  Even  the  sky,  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  the  look  of 
that  which  one  sometimes  sees  on  a  veiy  bright,  moonlight 
night — deeply,  intensely  blue,   with  white,  fleecy  clouds 
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driven  vigorously  alone  by  a  strong  breeze^now  veiling, 
and  now  exposinj?  the  aazzling  luminary  around  whom  they 
sail.  A  beautiml  sky!  ana  in  spite  of  its  coldness  a 
beautiful  world !  The  effect  of  this  backward  spring  has 
been  to  arrest  the  early  flowers,  to  which  heat  is  the  great 
enemy ;  whilst  the  leaves  and  the  later  flowers,  have,  never- 
theless, ventured  to  peep  out  slowly  and  cautiously  in  sunny 
places,  exhibiting,  in  the  copses  and  hedge-rows,  a  pleasant 
mixtture  of  March  and  May.  And  we,  poor  dully  mortals, 
must  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  wise  example  of  the 
May  blossoms,  by  avoiding  bleak  paths  and  open  commons ; 
following  the  pleasant  sheltered  road,  where  we  western  sun 
steals  in  between  two  rows  of  bright  green  elms,  and  the 
east  wind  is  fenced  off  by  a  range  of  woody  hills.  Well,  we 
will  pursue  our  walk.  How  beautiful  a  mixture  of  flowers 
and  leaves  is  in  the  high  bank  under  this  north  hedge- 
quite  an  illustration  of  the  blended  seasons  of  which  we 
spoke. 

"  An  old  irregular  hedge-row  is  always  beautiful,  especially 
in  the  spring  time,  when  the  grass,  and  mosses,  and  flowering 
weeds  mingle  best  with  the  bushes  and  creeping  plants  that 
overhanc;  them.  But  this  bank  is,  most  especialiy,  various 
and  lovely.  Shall  we  try  to  analyse  it  ?  First,  the  clinging 
white-veined  ivy,  which  crawls  up  the  slope  in  every 
direction,  the  masterpiece  of  that  rich  mosaic;  then  the 
brown  leaves  and  the  lilac  blossoms  of  its  fragrant  namesake, 
the  ground-ivy,  which  grows  here  so  profusely;  then  the 
late,  lingering  primrose;  then  the  delicate  wood-sorrel; 
then  the  regular  pink  stars  of  the  cranesbill,  with  its  beau- 
tiful leaves;  the  golden  oxlip  and  the  cowslip  "cinque- 
spotted;"  then  the  blue  pansy,  and  the  enamelled  wild 
hyacinth ;  then  the  bright  foliage  of  the  briar-rose,  which 
comes  trailing  its  green  wreaths  among  the  flowers ;  then 
the  bramble  and  the  woodbine,  creeping  round  the  foot  of 
a  pollard  oak,  with  its  brown  faded  leaves  ;  then  the  verdant 
moss — the  blackthorn,  with  its  lingering  blossoms — the 
hawthorn,  with  its  swelling  buds — ^the  buahv  maple — ^the 
lon^  stems  of  the  hazel — and  between  them,  hanging  like  a 
golden  plume  over  the  bank,  a  splendid  tuft  of  theblossomed 
broom ;  then,  towering  hi^h  above  all,  the  tall  and  leafy 
elms.    And  this  is  but  a  famt  picture  of  this  hedge,  on  the 
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meadow  side  of  which  sheep  are  bleatiD^,  and  where^  ^fot 
here  and  there,  a  yoimg  lamb  ia  thnutmg  ita  pietlj  heafll 
between  the  ti^ea. 

Let  us  now  give  another  picture  from  the  aame  aeoom- 
pliahed  writer. 

^  Moj/  16th, — ^There  are  momenta  in  life  when,  wiHwdt 
any  yiBible  or  immediate  cause,  the  spirits  sink  anil  fail,  as 
it  were,  under  the  mere  pressure  of  existence ;  momenis  of 
unaccountable  depression,  when  one  is  weary  of  one's  rmj 
thoughts,  taunted  by  images  that  will  not  depart — ^images 
many  and  Tarious,  but  all  painful ;  firiends  lost  or  cbangedy 
or  dead ;  hopes  disappointed  even  in  their  accomplishment; 
firuitless  regrets,  powerless  wishes,  doubt  and  fear,  and  self- 
distrust  and  self-disapprobation.  They  who  have  known 
these  feelings — ^and  wno  is  there  so  happy  as  not  to  have 
known  some  of  them  ? — ^will  understand  why  Alfieri 
became  powerless  and  Froissart  dull ;  and  why  even  needle- 
work, that  most  effectual  sedative,  that  grand  soother  and 
composer  of  woman's  distress,  fails  to  comfort  one  to-day. 
I  will  go  out  into  the  air  this  cool,  pleasant  afternoon,  and 
try  what  that  will  do.  I  fancy  that  exercise,  or  exertion 
of  any  kind,  is  the  true  specific  for  nervousness.  '  Fling 
but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.'  I  will  go  to  the  meadovrs,  the 
beautiful  meadows. 

"  *  *  *  These  meadows  consist  of  a  double  row  of  small 
enclosures  of  rich  ^^rass  land,  a  mile  or  two  in  length, 
sloping  down  from  high  arable  grounds  on  either  side,  to  a 
little  nameless  brook  that  winds  between  them,  with  a 
course  which,  in  its  infinite  variety,  clearness,  and  rapidity, 
seems  to  emulate  the  bold  rivers  of  the  north,  of  whom,  far 
more  than  of  our  lazy  southern  streams,  our  rivulet  presents 
a  miniature  likeness.  Never  was  water  more  exquisitely 
tricksy; — now  darting  over  the  bright  pebbles,  sparkling 
and  flashing  in  the  light  with  a  bubbling  music,  as  sweet 
and  wild  as  the  sonp;  of  the  woodlark ;  now  stretehing 
quietly  along,  now  givmg  back  the  rich  tufts  of  the  golden 
marsh-marigolds  wMch  grow  on  its  margin ;  now  sweeping 
round  a  fine  reach  of  green  grass,  rising  steeply  into  a  nigh 
mound — a  mimic  promontory,  whilst  the  otner  side  sinks 
softlv  away,  like  some  tiny  bay,  and  the  water  flows  between, 
so  dear,  so  wide,  so  shiulow,  that  a  child  might  cross  it 
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-without  danger ;  dow  dashing  through  the  sandbanks ;  now 
sleeping,  hau  hidden,  beneatn  the  alders,  and  hawthorns, 
and  wild  roses,  with  which  the  banks  are  so  profusely  and 
variouslj  fringed,  whilst  flaes,  lilies,  and  other  aquatic 
plants  almost  cover  the  surrace  of  the  stream.  In  good 
truth,  it  is  a  beautiful  brook,  and  one  that  Walton  himself 
might  have  sitten  by  and  loTed — for  trout  are  there ;  we  see 
them  as  they  dart  up  the  stream,  and  hear  and  start  at  the 
suddenplunge  when  they  spring  to  the  surface  for  the  summer 
flies.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  loved  our  brook  and  quiet 
meadows ;  thej  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  own  peaceful- 
ness,  a  soothing  quietude  that  sinks  into  the  soul.  There 
is  no  path  through  them,  not  one;  we  might  wander  a 
whole  spring  day  and  not  see  a  trace  of  human  habita- 
tion. *  *  I  always  have  loved  these  meadows,  so  fresh, 
and  cool,  and  delicious  to  the  eye  and  to  the  tread,  fiiU  of 
cowslips,  and  of  all  vernal  flowers. 

"•  *  *  But,  hark!  cuckoo!  cuckoo!  sounds  from  a 
neighbouring  tree,  for  these  meadows  are  dotted  with 
timber  like  a  park.  I  have  a  prejudice  very  unpastoral 
and  unpoetical — but  I  cannot  help  it,  I  have  many  such — 
against  this  harbinger  of  spring.  His  note  is  so  monoto- 
nous, so  melanchoty,  and  then  the  boys  mimic  him;  one 
hears  '  cuckoo !  cuckoo ! '  in  diitv  streets,  amongst  smoky 
houses,  and  the  bird  is  hated  for  faults  not  his  own. 

"*  *  *  I  sate  listening,  not  to  my  enemy  the  cuckoo, 
but  to  a  whole  concert  of  nightingales,  scarcely  interrupted 
by  any  meaner  bird,  answering  and  vicing  with  each  other 
in  those  short  delicious  strains  which  are  to  the  ear  as  roses 
to  the  eye;  those  snatches  of  lovely  sound  which  come 
across  us  as  airs  from  heaven.  Pleasant  thoughts,  delightful 
associations,  awoke  as  I  listened ;  and  almost  unconsciously 
I  repeated  to  myself  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Lutist  and 
the  Nightingale,  from  Ford's  *  Lover's  Melancholy.'  Here 
it  is.    Is  there  in  English  poetry  anything  finer  ? 

Passing  from  Italy  to  Qreeoe,  the  tales 

Which  poeta  of  an  older  time  have  feign'd 

To  glorify  their  temple,  bred  in  me 

Desire  of  viaiting  paradise^ 

To  Theaaaly  I  oama,  and  living  priTate 

Without  aoquaintanos  of  more  tweet  ^wmpsniftni 
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Hiaii  the  old  ininatai  to  mj  lofo— oj  ilMNighti^ 
'  I  day  by  day  firemieiited  suent  ftofwm 
And  toutary  walui    One  monmg  aarly 
Thiaaoddanteoooiintef^dme:  Ihaaid 
The  aweeteet  and  moet  raTuhing  contentka 
That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  ■tri&  in; 
A  eoond  of  mnaic  tonch'd  mine  ean^  at  rather 
Indeed  entruioed  my  eoal;  ae  I  itole  nearer. 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  eaw 
This  yoath,  thia  fair^air^d  jonik,  npon  hia  lota 
With  etraina  of  struige  variety  and  harmony 
Proclaiming,  as  it  eeem'd,  so  hold  a  ehaUenge 
To  the  dear  choristera  of  the  woodn^  the  bird% 
That  as  they  flodi'd  about  him,  all  atood  ailent* 
Wondering  at  what  they  heard.    I  wondered  too. 
A  nightingUe^ 

Nature's  beet  akill'd  musician,  undertakea 
The  challenge;  and  for  eyery  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sang  him  down. 
He  could  not  run  diyisiona  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to. 

Some  time  was  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery  whose  study 
Had  buried  many  hours  to  perfect  practice. 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly. 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 
The  binl,  ordain'd  to  be 
Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds;  which  when  her  warbling  throat 
Fail'd  in,  for  grief  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute 
And  brake  her  heart    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears. 
He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art, 
Then  sigh'd,  then  wiped  his  eyes ;  then  sigh'd  and  cried, 
'  Alas !  poor  creature,  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it, 
Henceforth  thu  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimel  V  end  I '  and  in  that  aorrow. 
As  he  was  dashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in  1* 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  1CAY-W00D& 

**  In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  we  walk  into  woods, 
we  shall  be  struck  with  their  peculiar  beauty.  Woods  are 
never  more  agreeable  objects  than  when  &»j  have  ovlj 
half-assumed  their  green  array.  Beautiful  and  refreshing  is 
the  light  of  the  young  leaTes  bursting  forth  from  the  grey 
bougbB,  some  trees  at  one  degree  of  adyanee,  some  at 
another.  The  assemblage  of  the  giants  of  the  wood  is  seen, 
each  in  its  own  character  and  figure,  neither  disguised  nor 
hidden  in  the  dense  mass  of  foliage  which  obscures  them 
in  summer — ^you  behold  the  scattered  and  majestic  trunks, 
the  branches  stretching  high  and  wide,  the  dark  drapery  of 
ivy  which  envelopes  some  of  them,  and  the  crimson  flush 
that  glows  in  the  world  of  living  twigs  above.  If  the  con- 
trast of  grey  and  mossy  branches,  and  of  the  delicate  rich- 
ness of  young  leaves  gushing  out  of  them  in  a  thousand 
places  be  inexpressibly  delightful  to  behold,  that  of  one  tree 
with  another  is  not  the  less  so.  One  is  nearly  clothed, 
another  is  mottled  with  grey  and  green,  struggling,  as  it 
were,  which  should  have  tne  predominance,  and  another  is 
still  perfectly  naked.  The  wild  cherry  stands  like  un 
apparition  in  the  woods,  white  with  j^  ^rofdsion  of 
blossom,  and  the  wilding  begins  to  ezhihit  its  rich  itiii 
blushing  countenance.  The  pine^  look  dim  and  dusky 
amid  the  lively  hues  of  spring.  Hie  abeles  are  covered 
with  their  clusters  of  albescent,  and  powdered  leaves,  and 
withering  catkins ;  and  beneath  them  the  pale  spathes  of 
the  arum,  fuUy  expanded  and  displayingtheir  crimson  clubs, 
presenting  a  sylvan  and  unique  air.  —William  HovaTT. 
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In   Gennanj  the  featiTal 

May  b  much  more  unive 
celebrated  than  with  us.  Thi 
autlior  of  **  An  Art-Student 
Muaich"  desccibea  a  May  fe 
tival,  witnessed  by  her,  "when 
not  alone  the  pamtera,  sculptor 
musiciansj  poetSj  and  goa 
citiEen-folk  of  Munich  turned  out  upon  a  bright  MaJ 
mornmg  to  do  honour  to  the  season,  but  royal tj"  itaelj 
also,  A  lovely  lake,  about  ten  EnglLh  mOes  from  th 
city,  was  th©  scene  of  featmty,  it  seems ;  and  froDi 
morning  till  far  into  the  night  did  kings,  painterSp  and  pcief 
rejoice  tliemaelves  in  a  truly  Ajcaclian  fashion.  **  Paat  olil 
oa'har<!3,  and  through  meadows,  knee  deep  in  grass  aiid  byely 
flowers,  we  walked,  says  the  writer,  *'  people  streaming  olaog 
with  us  in  happy  groups  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages — young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  parents^  children,  friendu,  acquaint* 
snce^  loven,  citizens,  peaaants,  painters^  poeta,  the  kamed. 
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and  the  ignorant — all  had  issued  forth  to  celebrate  with  true 
heart-worship  God's  beautiful  gifts  of  May  and  Nature. 
It  was  indeed  a  sight  which  sent  a  strange  thrill  to  the 
heart ;  these  crowds  of  human  beings,  scattered  for  miles 
and  miles  along  the  green  lovelj  banks  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  united  in  the  celebration  of  so  simple  and  so  poetical  a 
usage.  These  crowds  reminded  one  of  the  angelic  groups 
painted  by  old  Fra  Angelico,  who  wander  hand  in  hand 
through  meadows  of  the  richest  grass,  starred  bj  clusters  of 
quaint  mystical  flowers.  And  how  lovely  it  was  higher  up 
m  the  woods.  People  arrived  even  faster  and  faster ;  parties 
in  carriages,  with  servants  and  grandeur ;  parties  on  foot — 
the  gentlemen  with  wreaths  of  ivy  or  stag's-hom  moss 
twisted  round  their  straw  or  felt  hats,  with  gentians,  and 
cowslips,  and  the  lovely  lilac  primula,  which  blooms  in 
these  JBavarian  fields,  stuck  into  their  button-holes — and 
ladies  and  children  with  bouquets  of  the  same  flowers  in 
their  hands.  TV  hole  families  or  little  knots  of  friends  came 
together ;  there  were  lads  from  the  Gymnasium,  students 
from  the  University,  and  youths  from  the  Art- Academy. 
Now  we  recognised  one  well-known  painter  and  his  family! — 
now  another !  and  friends  greeted  friends — and  tables  were 
brought  out — extra  tables  from  the  near  Wirthshaus — the 
fixture  tables  and  benches  in  the  wood  being  long  since 
occupied — and  people  seated  themselves  upon  the  green  mossy 
sward,  and  talked  and  laughed,  and  were  right  merry,  eating 
and  drinking  marvellously.  Others,  like  ourselves,  having 
seen  what  was  going  on,  and  having  greeted  their  acquaint- 
ance, betook  themselves  again  to  the  lake,  which  all  the  day 
was  gay  with  brilliant  little  skiffs,  like  dragon-flies,  darting 
about  over  its  smooth  mirror,  streamers  flying  in  the  soft 
breeze,  and  garlands  of  fresh  flowers  and  greenery  dropping 
into  the  emerald  waters  from  the  prows.  And  here  came 
the  little  steamer,  dashing  along  through  the  sunshine, 
royaltv  on  board  of  her,  her  flags  flying,  her  garlands 
wreathed  around  a  bevy  of  royal  and  courtly  personages 
which  crowded  the  little  deck  ;  there  were  shouts  from  the 
shore,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the  king's 
Toice,  as  the  steamer  hurried  past,  was  heard  demanding  from 
the  people  '  a  cheer  for  Starnberg  and  May.'  In  the  even- 
ing there  were  dances  and  fireworks  upon  the  little  lake, 
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and  firefl — ^{he  old  Bel-tane  fires— were  kindled  upon  Urn 
shores,  the  flames  rising  suddenly  one  after  aaother  la 
qnick  suocessiony  long  red  tongues  of  flames,  wluch 


reflected  in  the  unruffled  lake,  and  which  cast  alorid  dbv 
upon  volumes  of  white  smoke  which  curled  arooxid  iSoil 
And  upon  all,  a  quiet  silver  moon  smiled  down  throng^  tts 
balmy  May  heaven." 


BEES. 


A  swarm  of  bees  id  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly. 

So  says  the  popular  proverb ;  and  supposing  that  our  bees 
have  been  so  weU-conducted  as  to  swarm  in  May,  and  thus 
become  of  the  highest  value  to  us,  we  will  now  open  tibe 
pages  of  a  favourite  book  and  learn  a  little  of  beee  in 
general,  and  though  our  extract  may  be  somewhat  of  the 
longest,  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  by  anj  means  tedious. 

*'  K  any  form  of  government,"  says  the  author  of 
Episodes  of  Insect  hue,  ^'be  faultless,  it  must  be  one 
acting  immediately  under  Divine  guidance,  and  of  this  dass 
are  the  instinctive  institutions  of  social  animals,  which  are, 
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theirefbrey  perfect  in  their  land.  Under  an  idea  of  such 
perfection,  erroneouslj  applied,  the  people  of  the  hive  have 
Deen  held  up  to  ua  people  of  the  earth,  not  onlj  as  patterns 
of  industry,  but  also  of  political  economy,  and  have  been 
cited,  not  only  as  arguments  for  monarcnj,  but  as  models 
also  of  monarchical  ffOTemment.  Men,  however,  might  just 
as  well  attempt  to  build  their  cities  after  the  iMUitcm  of  a 
honey-comb,  as  to  mould  their  institutions  after  those  of 
the  nonej-comb's  inhabitants,  and  this  we  shall  see  bj  the 
following  outline  sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  hiye. 

"  Insect  societies,  such  as  those  of  bees,  wasps,  ants,  and 
termites,  are  in  fact,  things  «u»  y^nmr,  standing  by  them- 
selyes ;  they  present  natural  pictures  to  which,  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom,  no  pendants  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  them  really  interesting.  A  wdl-peopled 
hiye  consists  of  one  queen,  seyeral  hundred  males  or  drones, 
and  many  thousand  workers,  the  latter  of  which  are  all 
imperfect  females,  though  bearm^  no  resemblance,  either  in 
size  or  habits,  to  the  pampered  individual  who  nominally 
fills  the  throne,  and  actually  fills  the  hive  by  supplying 
its  abundant  population. 

''  The  royaifemale  to  whom  this  endowment  of  surpassing 
productiveness  forms  the  yery  charter  of  her  authority, — the 
rerj^  bond  by  which  she  hdds  the  hearts  of  her  devoted 
subjects,  derives  from  character  but  slender  claims  to  their 
respect.  Durine^  the  entire  period  of  her  life  and  reign, 
which  is  genenmy  estimated  at  about  two  or  three  years, 
she  performs  not  a  single  labour  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, save  that  of  increasiD|;  its  numbers ;  and  her  bulky 
body  is  seldom  roused  from  its  wonted  state  of  luxurious 
indolence,  except  when  her  royal  spirit  is  chafed  by  the 
influence  of  vindictive  jealousy. 

'*  The  queen  of  the  hive,  Dom,  like  the  queens  of  the 
earth,  no  better  than  her  meaner  sisterhood,  like  them  issues 
from  the  egg  a  heloless  grub ;  but  the  chamber  of  her 
birth,  as  compared  witn  theirs,  is  of  right  royal  dimensions, 
vertical  in  position  and  of  cylindrical  instead  of  octagonal 
form.  Ample  room  is  thus  afforded  for  the  full  expansion 
and  development  of  all  her  members,  as  she  progresses 
towards  maturity ;  while  to  hasten  and  improve  her  growth, 
the  food  supplied  her  by  her  assiduous  nurses  and  fature 
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iubjectBy  is  of  the  most  nutritdoos  and  ddkito  i 
not  the  Bimple  bee-faread  composed  of  common  pdDen,  i 
considered  good  enough  for  common  bee-infimefi  bat  ABBi 
and  curious  preparation  nicelj  concocted  from  rnmerjimem^ 
and,  as  reserved  exnresslj  for  rojal  nomnahmenl^  called  Iff 
bee-fimners,  'royal  jellj.'  Thus  spadondy  lodjied  sad 
delicately  fed,  the  favoured  grub,  when  amved  at  full  gra«tl^ 
spins  within  her  cell  a  siBLen  shroud;  therein  ehangsa to 
a  nymph  or  pupa ;  and  thence,  in  due  time,  iasuea  toA  m 
all  her  dignibr  of  majestic  size,  in  all  tiie  reaplendcncjof  her 
golden-ringed  body-suit,  the  more  conspicnoaa  for  the  acantt 
ness  of  her  gauze  drapery — ^those  filmy  wings  in  whidi  alone 
her  outward  gifts,  insteaa  of  surpassing,  are  inferior  to  tihose 
of  her  subjeets. 

"  Come  now  to  the  busy  workers,  of  whom  the  numerom 
Bisterhood,  the  million  of  the  hive,  is  made  up.  From  these 
the  bee  character  has  always  been  painted,  and  painted 
justly,  as  loyal  and  patriotic,  laborious,  patient,  and  skiliul, 
to  which  might  be  added,  maternally  affectionate ;  for  though 
nerer  mothers  themselves,  the  latter  propensi^^  possesses 
them  so  strongly  as  to  convert  their  office  as  nurses  to  tiie 
queen's  progeny, — to  all,  in  short,  of  the  in£uit  communi^, 
into  what  would  seem  truly  a  labour  of  love.  Although  thar 
instinctive  virtues,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  are  so  immeasur> 
ably  expanded  beyond  the  narrow  growth  of  those  apparent 
in  their  royal  mistress,  compression  is  one  of  the  agents 
employed  to  effect  this  mighty  difference  between  them; 
ana  the  worker  bee  is,  it  would  seem,  made  an  useful 
member  of  the  body  politic,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that 
which  renders  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  lady  a  somewhat  useless 
member  of  her  body  natural. 

"  The  baby-bee,  destined  to  become  a  bee-labourer,  finds 
herself  on  emerging  from  the  eeg,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
those  common  six-sided  cells,  which  as  it  would  appear,  is 
so  proportioned  as  in  some  measure  to  limit  her  growth, 
and  thus  prevent  her  from  attaining  her  full  development. 
To  this  outward  restriction  is  superadded  an  inward  check  in 
the  quality  of  food  administered  by  her  nurses.  In  lien 
of  the  '  royal-jelly,'  that  stimulating  and  nutritious  extract 
prepared  only  for  the  queen-bee,  her  infancy  is  supported  on 
the  simple  fare  of  bee-bread,  which  while  it  suffices  to  bring 
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to  xnaturity  every  useful  endowment  of  activily,  affords  no 
food  for  the  development  of  the  sensual  and  YindictiTe 
passions ;  and  with  all  these  smothered  in  the  cradle,  our 
worker  comes  forth,  mature  in  all  apian  excellence — ^modest 
in  habits,  a  nun  among  insects,  and  a  very  sister  of  charity 
among  her  fellows. 

^l£us  much  for  the  queen  and  the  commonalty,  the 
females  of  the  hive ;  and  now  for  the  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  opposite  sex,  as  partakers  of  the  royal  favour,  or  as 
candidates  for  the  same,  as  well  as  for  their  worthless 
qualities,  may  &irly  be  compared  to  the  aristocracy  of  a  state 
where  birth,  not  worth,  makes  the  man.-  We  need  not 
describe  the  drone,  whether  of  a  biped  or  a  bee  community, 
since  the  one  is  a  pattern  of,  and  lends  name*to,  the  other. 
The  chief  difference  between  them  is  this,  that  biped- 
drones  are  to  be  seen  every  day  of  the  year,  while  bee-drones 
are  to  be  oolv  seen  because  they  are  only  allowed  to  exist, 
during  those  days  of  summer  which  intervene  between  April 
and  August.  And  truly,  living  as  they  do,  to  eat,  a  quarter's 
span  of  luxurious  existence,  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
only  eat  to  live,  is  a  tolerably  fair  proportion.  Such  at  least 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  workers  of  the  hive ; 
for  the  queen,  having  in  the  meantime  chosen  a  royal 
partner,  or  partners  from  among  them,  the  whole  three  or 
four  hundred  fall  by  a  general  massacre  towards  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  This  Amazonian  city  is 
thus  rid  of  all  useless  mouths  before  winter,  with  her  icy 
batteries,  lays  siege  to  its  straw-built  outworks  and  waxen 
walls. 

"Have  those  by  whom  her  economy  has  been  held  up  for 
human  imitation,  ever  thought  about  the  awful  consequences 
which  would  be  involved  in  even  a  partial  copy  of  the  above 
severely  wholesome  policy  ? 

"  Hanng  now  glanced  separately  at  each  of  the  anomalous 
classes  of  a  bee-community,  we  will  take  another  look  at 
them  as  they  stand  together  socially  related. 

"  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  one  moonlight  evening  in  this 
month  of  May  taking  a  garden  stroll  beside  a  range  of 
bee-hives.  Instead  of  the  niffhtly  stillness  which  is  wont  in 
bee-cities  to  succeed  the  daify  hum,  there  arises  from  one 
of  these  a  loud,  imeasy  murmur,  which,  instead  of  lessening. 
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oontiniiefl  to  ^crease  with  the  lateneu  of  lSa0'  hooe.  Ok 
hire  is  not  of  glasSy  but  if  it  were,  the  xeiUewiflM  flM^ 
audible  without^  would  become  apparent  wiiUny  br  lli- 
evidenoea  of  crowdinff ,  confusion,  and  jostliiig, — by"  aU  ibr 
tokena,  in  short,  usuiulj  attendant  on  some  gnnd  event  tk- 
expectation.  From  so  violent  a  ferment  oTTitalifj,  loii 
thin^  must  of  necessity  arise;  but  through  the  Kvdangiiif^ 
nothing  comes  of  it,  and  the  morning  sun  xiaea  on  notimg 
but  the  same  scene  and  sound  of  agitated  tnrmotL  Erott 
tokens  such  as  these,  an  ordinary  Keeper  of  beea  wodd 
merely  surmise  that  a  swarm  was  coming,  and  an  oil* 
fJEUBhioned  dame  would  be  getting  in  readiness  her  fiyiDMaa 
and  iron  ladle,  to  ring  the  parting  colony  to  their  newaMl|u<: 
But  there  are  those  who  hare  pret^ded  to  see  nndi 
further  through  bee-confusion,  and  to  enter  much  deeper 
into  bee-councils.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  of  move- 
ment and  Babel  of  sound  they  would  distinguish,  shiiU 
above  the  murmur  of  her  subjects,  the  authoritative  voice 
of  the  queen-mother  about  to  lead,  or  at  all  events  to 
accompany,  the  departing  swarm  of  emigrants.  They, 
doubtless,  would  be  able  to  report  correctly,  the  sovereign  s 
harangue  on  this  important  occasion,  more  full,  doub^ss, 
of  significance  than  royal  speeches  are  wont  to  be,  combinioff 
the  pathetic,  the  dictatorial,  and  the  cheering  feffeweU,  and 
council  to  the  body  of  her  people  left  at  home,  command 
and  encouragement  to  the  party  about  to  attend  her  to  a 
new  settlement. 

"  Mid-day  now  approaches ;  the  royal  speech  is  made ; 
the  applauding  murmurs  have  subsided;  &rewells  are 
taken,  and  the  body  of  emigrants  rush  forth,  headed,  or,  it 
may  be  followed,  by  their  sovereign  lady.  These,  however, 
we  mean  not  to  accompany,  because  we  shall  see  more  by 
keepinc;  to  the  parent  hive,  through  the  portal  of  which  we 
must,  miry-like,  effect  a  passage  at  this  epoch  of  interest 
and  importance — the  loss  of  its  queen,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  its  population.  Bow  upon  row  of  hexagonal  houses  hang 
suspended  in  clusters  from  a  common  roof  Most  of  them 
are  occupied,  some  as  store-houses  for  honey  and  bee- 
bread,  others  as  nurseries  for  bee-infancy,  and,  where  not 
otherwise  engaged,  as  dormitories  for  bee-labourers,  who, 
vnth  head  and  shoulders  ensconced  within  their  cells,  are 
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aecnfltomed,  at  intervalB,  thus  to  tinn  their  Imm^  on  kbour 
and  leoruit  for  fresh  exertions.  But  tew  enough  are  the 
afamiberers  now  taking  their  reoose ;  the  grand  event  of  the 
moininff  has  raised  a  general  commotion  by  no  means 
aobrided  with  the  absence  of  its  immediate  cause,  from 
whieh  mighty  effects  are  yet  about  to  spring. 

^Erom  the  departure  of  their  reigning  monarch  and 
qnaen-mother,  our  Amazonian  citizens  are,  for  the  present, 
qii0BDless.  What  a  predicament  for  a  people  whose  very 
spring  of  action  is  set  in  motion,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
loyal^ ;  but  it  is  an  exigence,  to  meet  which  they  are  weU 
provioed.  Among  the  common  six-sided  cells  which  com- 
poaathe  mass  of  building,  are  perceived  some  half-dozen 
afemctures,  of  more  than  thrice  their  sizO)  which  are  occupied 
aa  abodes  of  growing  royalty;  and  within  these  waxen 
palaces  have  been,  for  some  weeks,  nurtured,  in  different 
stages  of  progression  towards  maturity,  as  many  youne 
princesses,  for  one  of  which  the  vacant  throne  is  destineo. 
J?or  which  of  themP  is  the  question  which  priority  of 
birth  and  emergement  from  one  of  the  cells  of  state  is  now 
to  settle ;  for  at  present  all  these  quiescent  candidates  for 
sovereignty  are  swathed  in  the  silken  shrouds  of  their 
second  or  chrysalis  stage  of  being — that  wherein  bees  are 
designated  nymphs.  With  heads  turned  toward  the  royal 
apartments,  the  queenless  subjects  anxiously  await  the 
moment  which  is  to  supply  their  craving  for  a  sovereign. 
They  wait  long,  but  at  length,  most  welcome  spectacle!  a 
royu  lady,  perfect  in  the  maturity  of  her  full  proportions, 
issues  from  one  of  the  royal  chambers.  A  loud  and  joyful  hum 
proclaims  her  queen,  and  her  subjects  are  crowding  round 
to  pay  their  ready  homage—when,  lo  I  from  another  of  the 
atate  apartments,  arrived,  like  herself,  at  bee's  and  queen's 
estate,  and  nearly  at  the  self-same  moment,  comes  forth  a 
second  claimant  to  the  royal  honours.  The  rivals  catch  a 
glimpse  of  each  other,  exchange  a  glance  of  angry  defiance, 
then,  while  the  crowd  falls  back  to  permit  their  meeting, 
roah  like  she-dragons  on  one  another.  Head  to  head,  chest 
to  chest,  they  strive  and  grapple,  and  each  has  only,  in 
draffon  style,  to  bend  her  tail  and  fix  her  venomed  dart, 
and  both  will  fall  victims  to  each  other's  stings.  But  no ! 
at  this  moment,  as  if  seized  simultaneously  with  panic 
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fesTy  they  put  and  leoede  fimnr  the  dbidljr  md  too 

strife. 

''The  spectaton  haye  hitherto  Veen  looldiig on, 
though  not  mute,  haying  ke^  up  a  Qeaidew  hum ; 
that  the  lojal  combatants  give  waj  and  MDonte^  Urn^ 
increases  to  a  perfect  uproar,  and  a  few  indifidiiab^  * 
firom  the  crowd,  dare  to  seize  upon  the  retnwrfang 
and  staj  their  flight, — ^to  hang  even  on  thdr  ''lesm 
limbs,"  and  hold  them  back  from  further  retreat^  as  wail 
from  advance.  But,  see !  as  if  their  feiling  ipiritB  wws 
chafed  into  new  fury  bj  the  indigniiy  thus  onered,  thaj 
burst  from  their  subjects'  hold,  and  ruah  back  to  iw 
encounter.  Again  the  issue  hangs  suspended,  bat  not  kt 
long ;  fer  now,  one  of  the  queenly  comba£uits,  more  porofel 
or  more  skilful  than  her  rival,  rises  above  her,  seises  one  of 
her  scanty  wings,  and  inflicts  on  her  undefended  bodj  s 
mortal  sting.  She  withdraws  her  barbed  weapon,  while  her 
wounded  competitor  falls  down,  struggles  and  expires. 

"The  conqueror's  victory  is  compete;  what,  howefSi; 
does  she  next  ?  She  a{)proache8  rapidly  to  the  nearest  of 
the  royal  chambers,  with  vindictive  ^iry  tears  firom  iti 
entrance  the  silken  tapestry  by  which  it  is  partially  defended, 
and  now  thrusts  her  poisoned  dart  into  its  hapless  occapanl» 
and  thus,  one  after  another,  she  destroys  the  remamiDg 
four. 

"  While  the  ferocious  queen  is  thus  employed,  what  ii 
the  behaviour  of  her  surrounding  subjects?  Do  thej 
submit  tamely  to  the  extinction  of  the  royal  race  ? — ^Yei, 
and  they  do  more ;  for  though  they  themselves  lay  not  a 
sting  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  young  princesses,  tfasy 
aid  the  cruel  queen  in  the  completion  of  ner  butchery ;  fiir 
no  sooner  does  she  quit  each  scene  of  her  successive  nnnsw 
nations,  than,  dragging  from  the  chamber  the  body  she  hai 
left,  they  hasten  to  hide  it  from  her  view. 

"The  scene  above  depicted  reads  exceedingly  tragiesl, 
and  with  such  materials  for  a  play  upon  the  passions,  'well 
may  bees  have  been  made  to  figure  as  dramatis  perwfu^  and 
have  had  allotted  to  them  a  whole  play  to  themselves.'  Of 
this  play  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  might  truly  have  been 
the  author's  heroine ;  she,  before  whom,  to  allude  to  a 
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BUcceBSor,  was,  in  her  own  wordSy  'to  pin  ap  her  wiuding- 
Bheet  before  her.' 

**  •  *  *  It  will  BometimeB  happen  that,  Bpite  of  the 
BurpluB  of  royal  nympha,  a  hive  is  unezpecteolj  bereft  of 
its  sovereign  when  there  is  no  suoceBsor  to  supply  her  place. 
How  then  do  the  people  act  P  Why,  in  such  a  strait  they 
make  a  queen. 

**  For  the  space  of  several  hours  grief  and  consternation 
prevail,  after  which  the  mourning,  but  not  despairing,  people 
bestir  themselves  to  supply  her  place.  Let  us  watch  their 
proceedings.  Surely  they  are  bereft  not  only  of  their  sove- 
reign but  of  their  senses,  and  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  are  making 
havoc  in  the  streets  of  this  well-ordered  city !  Several  parties 
are  here  and  there  attacking  the  six-sided  houses,  hastily  pull- 
ing down  their  waxen  walls,  regardless  of  the  young  that  lie 
cradled  therein ;  out  of  perhaps  four  or  five  of  these  unhappy 
nurslings,  all  but  one  are  sacrificed  by  those  who  had  here- 
tofore been  their  careful  nurses ;  but  for  this  one,  still  in 
its  infant  or  grub  estate,  a  changed  and  brilliant  destiny  is 
in  store.  Save  for  the  unlooked-for  accident  which  has  left 
the  throne  without  an  occupant,  this  low-bom  bee  would 
have  left  her  narrowed  cell  in  form  and  colour  like  her 
working  sisterhood ;  but  now,  her  body  will  be  expanded, 
her  colours  brightened,  her  wings  and  her  instinctive  virtues 
alone  curtailed. 

"  The  first  process  of  her  manufacture  is  begun  by  the 
destruction  going  on  around  her.  Her  narrow  lodging  has 
been  converted  into  a  spacious  chamber,  allowing  scope  for 
her  bodily  expansion,  and  soon  will  numerous  nurses  be 
busy  cramming  her  with  that  nutritious,  stimulating  sub- 
stance, called  '  royal-jelly.'  Thence,  in  due  season,  in  about 
ten  days  or  thereabouts,  out  will  come  an  artificial  sove- 
reign, in  all  respects  as  good  as  ever  issued  from  a 
royal  egg."  And  now  having  concluded  the  above  poetical 
and  almost  fabulously  sinpdar  narrative,  let  us  turn  to 
etieal  yet  really  much  more  prosaic  picture  of  Bee- 
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TO  A  BEE. 

Thou  wert  out  betimoB,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 
As  abroad  I  took  my  early  way. 
Before  the  cow  from  her  resting-place 
Had  risen  up  and  left  her  trace 

On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  grey. 
Saw  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

Thou  wert  working  late,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 
After  the  fiedl  of  the  Cistus  flower ; 
"When  the  Primrose  of  evening  was  ready  to  bunt» 
I  heard  thee  last  as  I  saw  thee  first ; 
In  the  silence  of  the  evening  hour. 
Heard  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

Thou  art  a  miser,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 
Late  and  early  at  employ  ; 
Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent, 
Thy  summer  in  heaping  and  boarding  is  spent 
What  thy  winter  will  never  enjoy  ; 
Wise  lesson  this  for  me,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 

Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 
\Miat  is  the  end  of  thy  toil. 
^Vhen  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone, 
And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  is  done. 
Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil : 
"Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 

SOUTHET. 


ANTIQUARIAN  MONTH. 

May  was  called  by  our  Saion  ancestors  Tri-milki,  because 
in  that  time  they  began  to  milk  their  kine  three  times  in 
the  day. 

ETcr)-  year  on  this  day  met  the  folkmote  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors — the  annual  parliament,  as  it  is  explained  by 
Spelman,  or  convention  of  the  bishops,  thanes,  aldermen, 
and  freemen,  in  which  the  laymen  having  first  sworn  to 
defend  one  another,  and  conjointly  with  the  king  maintain 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  then  proceeded  to  consult  about  the 
common  safety. 

The  modem  name  of  the  month  is  from  tlie  Latin  Maius, 
or  Majus,  which  itself  has  been  variously  derived,  and  occa- 
sioned much  dispute,  as  Macrobius  tells  us,  amongst  the 
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Boman  writers.  ^  According  to  one  aocoant,  it  was  called 
Majui^  from  Majoret^  the  dders,  just  as  the  month  of  June 
had  its  name  from  JunioreSy  the  younger,  these  appellations 
having  been  respectively  given  in  honour  of  the  two  great 
masses  into  which  Bomulus  had  divided  the  Boman  people, 
— ^namely,  the  elders  and  the  juniors, — ^the  one  beinff 
appointed  to  maintain  the  repubuc  by  their  counsels,  and 
the  other  by  their  arms.  Cincius,  however,  imagines  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  Maia,  whom  he  calls  the  wife  of 
Yulcan,  while  Piso  contends  that  the  goddess  in  question 
was  called  Mqfesta,  and  not  Maia^  whom  others  call  the 
mother  of  Mercury.  Some  again  derive  it  from  Jupiter, 
called,  Majus^  from  his  majesty ;  and  not  a  few  have  main- 
tained that  the  Maia,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  made  in  May, 
was  the  earth,  so  named  from  its  magnitude,  as  in  the  sacred 
rites  she  is  called  Mater  Magna,  the  Oreat  Mother.  The 
plain  inference  from  all  these  augmentary  suppositions  is, 
that  neither  Varro,  nor  Cincius,  nor  Macrobius,  nor  any  of 
the  authors  cited  by  him,  knew  a  jot  more  of  the  matter 
than  ourselves. 

The  festival  of  May-day  has  existed  in  this  country, 
though  its  form  has  often  changed,  from  the  earliest  times  : 
and  we  find  abundant  traces  of  it  both  in  our  poets  and  old 
chroniclers.  Toilet  imagines  that  it  originally  came  from 
our  Gothic  ancestors ;  and  certainly,  if  that  is  to  be  taken 
for  a  proof,  the  Swedes  and  Goths  welcomed  the  first  of 
May  ^ith  songs  and  dance,  and  manv  rustic  sports ;  but 
there  is  only  a  general,  not  a  particular,  likeness  between 
our  May-day  festivities  and  those  of  our  Gothic  ancestors. 
Others  again  have  sought  for  the  origin  of  our  customs  in 
the  Floralia,  or  rather  in  the  Maiuma  of  the  Eomans,  which 
were  established  at  a  later  period  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  differed  perhaps  but  little  fit)m  the  former,  except  in 
being  more  decent. 

But  though  it  may  at  first  seem  probable  that  our  May* 
games  may  have  come  immediately  from  the  Floralia,  or 
Maiuma  of  the  Bomans,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
their  final  origin  must  be  sought  in  other  countries,  and  &r 
remoter  periods.  Maiuice  savs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  trul^, 
that  our  May-day  festival  is  but  a  repetition  of  the^  phalhc 
festivals  of  India  and  Elgypt,  which  in  those  countries  took 
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plioe  upon  tlie  aim  entcoring  Tannn,  to  oehfanlie  iiatoirt 
renewed  fertiliiy.  •oXXof  in  Greek  mgnifiwi  m  foU,  k 
addition  to  its  more  important  meanings  of  wUdi  thia  la  the 
type:  and  in  the  precefleion  of  the  eqniaoBBa  and  ike 
changes  of  the  calencuur  we  shall  find  an  easr  eolation  of  mtf 
i^yparent  inconsistencies  arising  from  tue  diffeiwaee  «f 
seasons.  For  obTioos  reasons,  I  can  do  no  moce  tban  Idal 
at  these  mysteries,  which  besides  would  reqiiive  m  TnhiMa 
tor  their  fiill  discussion. 

That  the  May  festiyal  has  come  down  to  ns  from  the 
Druids,  who  themselyes  had  it  from  India»  la  proved  lif 
many  striking  &cts  and  coincidences,  and  by  none  nun 
tiian  the  yestiges  of  the  GK)d,  JM,  the  ApoUo  or  Grua  «f 
other  nations.  The  Druids  celebrated  his  worship  on  tibe 
first  of  May,  by  lighting  immense  fires  in  honour  of  him 
upon  the  yarious  cams,  and  hence  the  day  is  called  by  the 
aboriginal  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders — ^botli  remnants 
of  the  Celtic  stock— "la  Bealtine,"  "Bealtaine,*'or  "Beltine," 
that  is,  the  dai/  of  JSelen's  firt ;  for,  in  the  Cornish,  which 
is  a  Celtic  dialect,  we  find  that  ''tan"  is  fire,  and  to  time, 
signifies  to  light  the  fire.  The  Irish  still  retain  the 
Phoenician  custom  of  lighting  fires  at  short  distances,  and 
making  the  cattle  pass  between  them.  Fathers  too,  taking 
their  children  in  their  arms,  jump  or  run  through  them, 
thus  passing  the  latter,  as  it  were,  through  the  flamea,  the 
very  practice  so  expressly  condemned  in  Scripture.*  But 
even  this  custom  appears  to  hare  been  only  a  substitute  finr 
the  atrocious  sacrifice  of  children,  as  practised  by  the  elder 
Phoenicians.  The  God,  Saturn — that  is,  Moloch — ^was 
represented  by  a  statue  bent  slightly  forward,  and  so  placed 
that  the  least  weight  was  sufficient  to  alter  its  positioo. 
Into  the  arms  of  this  idol  the  priest  gave  the  child  to  ba 
sacrificed,  when,  its  balance  being  thus  destroyed,  it  flange 
or  rather  dropt,  the  victim  into  a  fiery  furnace  that  biased 
below.  If  other  proof  were  wanting  of  Eastam  origin,  we 
might  find  them  in  the  fact  that  Britain  was  called  by  tiia 
earlier  inhabitants  the  "  Island  of  Beli,"t  and  that  Bel  had 


*  **  And  made  hk  mo  to  p««  tkroagli  the  fire,  «eeordins  to  the  aV 
•f  the  heftthea,"  2  Kingi  ztL  S. 

t  Thai  in  oDe  of  the  Welsh  Triada,  a  coUectSon  of  aphorWms,  rappoeed  to 
kt  of  great  aattqnHy,  we  read :  ^^aiiicereiy  I  wonhip  thec),  Beli,  ghar  of  good. 
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dbo  the  name  of  Hu,  a  word  which  we  see  again  occurring 
in  the  HuU  festival  of  India. 

"  In  the  moneth  of  May,"  says  Stow,  "  namely,  on  May- 
day in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would 
walke  into  the  sweete  meadows  and  greene  woods,  there  to 
rejoyoe  their  spirites  with  the  heauinfr  and  savour  of  sweete 
flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  hirds  praysing  God  in 
their  kind ;  and  for  example  hereof  Edward  Hall  hath  noted 
that  K.  Henry  the  Eight,  as  in  the  3  of  his  reigne  and 
divers  other  years,  so  namely  on  the  seventh  of  his  reigne 
on  May-day  m  the  morning,  with  Queene  Katheren  his  wife, 
accompanied  with  many  Lords  and  Ladies,  rode  a  Maying 
from  weenwitch  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter's  hill,  where, 
as  they  passed  by  the  way,  they  espied  a  company  of  tall 
yeomen  clothed  all  in  Greene,  with  greene  whoodes  and 
with  bowes  and  arrowes  to  the  number  of  100.  One  being 
their  chiefbaine  was  called  Eobin  Hoode,  who  required  the 
king  and  his  companie  to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoote, 
whereuuto  the  king  graunting,  Kobin  Hoode  whistled,  and 
all  the  200  archers  shot  off  losing  all  at  once  ;  and  when  he 
whistled  againe,  they  likewise  shot  againe ;  their  arrowes 
whistled  by  craft  of  the  head,  so  that  the  noyse  was 
strange  and  loude,  which  greatly  delighted  the  king,  queene, 
and  their  companie." 

The  next  class  of  May-day  festivals  to  be  considered  is 
the  Morrii-dance,  of  whicli  Hobin  Hood  and  his  companions 
often,  but  not  always,  nor  of  necessity,  formed  the  principal 
characters.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish 
origin,  and  to  be  derived  to  us  from  Spain.  Hence  its 
name.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  are  told  by 
Junius,  that  at  one  time  the  dancers  olackened  their  faces 
to  resemble  Moors.  The  principal  characters  of  it  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  were  Bobin  Hood,  Maid  Mu*ian, 
Scarlet,  Stokesley,  Little  John,  the  Hobby  Horse,  the 
Bavian  or  Fool,  Tom  the  Piper,  with  his  pipe  and  tabor,  the 
Dragon,  of  which  last  we  have  no  mention  before  the  time 
of  the  fanatic  Stubbes — ^that  is,  not  before  1585.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  number  of  characters 

And  Manhofpin  the  king,  who  preicnref  the  honounof  Bfl,the  itkmdof  BdV* 
DaTin'  *' Celtic  Researchet,**  p.  Idl,  8vo^  London,  1806. 
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oowBhorns  and  hollow  canes  all  night ;  and  on  Maj-daj  the 
joung  maids  of  everf  parish  cany  about  their  parish 
garlands  of  flowers,  which  afterwards  they  hang  up  in  their 
churches."  Heame  derives  this  blowing  of  horns  from  a 
custom  they  had  amongst  the  Gb^eks  and  Bomans,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  Jews,  of  using  the  horn  for  a  drinking 
cup,  and  in  proof  thereof  gives  sundry  quotations  from 
Homer,  Nonnus,  and  the  scholiasts  on  ^icander.  All  this 
learning  is  wasted  to  very  little  purpose ;  4he  mere  £eu^  of 
its  being  a  cheap  instrument  of  noise,  to  be  procured  with 
very  little  trouble,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  use  of 
it  without  going  to  the  Ghreeks  and  Eomans. 

Some  classes,  such  as  the  milkmaids  and  the  chimney* 
sweepers,  have  in  particular  assumed  this  day  for  a  dis- 
tinctive festival ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  they  continued  to 
celebrate  it  long  after  it  fell  into  disuse  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  first  of  these  have  in  most  parts  discontinued 
their  peculiar  Mayings,  though  Strutt,  who  wrote  little  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  says,  "  the  Mayings  are  iii  some 
sorte  yet  kept  up  by  the  milk-maids  at  London,  who  go 
about  the  streets  with  their  garlands  and  music,  dancing." 
Misson,  too,  but  he  is  of  yet  earlier  date,  has  described  the 
same  thing,  and  more  mmutely — "  On  the  first  of  May," 
he  observes,  "  and  the  five  and  six  days  following,  all  the 
pretty  young  country  girls  that  serve  the  town  with  milk, 
dress  themselves  up  very  neatly,  and  borrow  abundance  of 
silver  plate,  whereof  they  make  a  pyramid,  which  they  adorn 
with  ribands  and  flowers,  and  carry  upon  their  heads  instead 
of  common  milk-pails.  In  this  equipage,  accompany'd  by 
some  of  their  fellow  milk-maids  ana  a  bagpipe,  or  fiddle, 
they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing  before  the  houses  of 
their  customers,  in  the  midst  of  boys  and  girls,  that  follow 
them  in  troops,  and  everybody  gives  them  something." 

The  plate  here  alluded  to,  was  in  many, — I  believe,  in 
most — ^mstances  borrowed  from  some  pawnbroker  at  so 
much  per  hour,  and  always  under  bona  from  responsible 
housekeepers  for  its  safe  return.  In  this  way  the  same  plate 
and  garland  would  be  let  out  to  different  parties  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  one  set  hiring;  them  from  ten  till  one, 
and  another  from  one  o'clock  to  six.  Those  who  could  not 
afford  this  display,  had  recourse  to  a  custom  much  more 
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umpk  and  besutifiil.  A  cow,  selected  no  doubt  for  the 
superiority  of  her  personiil  atiaraotions,  was  tricked  out  for 
the  occasion,  as  fine  as  flowers  and  ribbons  of  all  colours 
eould  make  her;  they  were  twined  about  her  horns,  her 
neck,  her  tail,  and  even  garlanded  the  rope  by  which  she 
was  led,  while  a  net,  with  similar  ornaments  interwoTen, 
was  flung  across  her  back,  as  though  she  had  been  a  lady's 
palfrey.  In  this  state  the  cow  was  paraded  along  iu  triumph 
Dy  a  pretty  country  girl,  quite  as  eay  as  herself,  with  flowers 
and  ribbons,  the  mbtress  mar(ming  at  her  side  in  like 
&shion.  Nor  is  it  many  years  since  this  primitiye  and 
pleasing  show  might  have  been  witnessed  within  the  sound 
of  the  old  abbey-bells. 

Many  superstitions  belong  to  May-day  in  practice  that 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  necessary,  or  natural  connection 
with  it.  Thus,  the  month  itself  is  held  to  be  unlucky  for 
the  solemnisation  of  marriage,  an  idea  probably  derived 
to  us  through  Popish  times  from  the  ancient  Komans.  To 
bathe  the  face  in  dew  that  lies  upon  the  morning  grass 
will  on  this  particular  day  be  as  beneficial  as  the  bath  of 
beauty  in  the  fairy  tales.  Divinations  also  of  various  kinds 
are  practised.  In  Northumberland  they  fish  with  a  ladle 
for  a  wedding-ring,  that  has  been  dropped  into  a  bowl  of 
syllabub,  the  object  being  to  prognosticate  who  shall  first 
be  married.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  a  species  of  divination 
was  practised  with  snails.  This  was  done  by  strewing  the 
hearth  with  white  embers,  placing  a  snail  upon  them,  and 
from  the  lines  traced  by  the  creature  in  its  progress, 
imagining  some  letter  which  was  to  correspond  with  the 
initmb  of  the  "  secret  kve." 
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JUNE. 


TBKif  came  the  J0II7  Sommer  bdng  dight 

In  a  thin  lilken  caMock,  colou'd  greene, 

That  was  unljned  all,  to  be  more  light ; 

And  on  his  head  a  girland  well  beteene 

He  wore,  from  whidi  aa  he  had  chaaffed  been 

The  sweat  did  drop  ;  and  in  hit  hand  he  bore 

A  bowe  and  shaftea,  aa  he  in  forreat  greene 

Had  hnuted  late  the  libbard  or  the  bore 

And  now  would  bathe  his  limbei  with  labour  heated  sore. 

Spbmbsr. 

June  is  really  in  this  climate  wliat  the  poets  represent 
May  to  be,  the  most  lovely  month  in  the  year.  Summer  is 
commenced  and  warm  weather  thoroughly  established ;  yet 
the  heats  rarely  arise  to  excess,  or  interrupt  the  enjoyment 
of  those  pleasures  which  the  scenes  of  nature  at  this  time 
afford.  The  trees  are  in  their  fullest  dress,  and  a  profusion 
of  the  gayest  flowers  is  eTerywhere  scattered  around,  which 
put  on  all  their  beauty  just  before  they  are  cut  down  by  the 
scythe,  or  withered  by  the  heat. 

Soft  copious  showers  are  extremely  welcome  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  young 
herbage.     Such  an  one  is  thus  described  by  Thomson. 


Gradual  aiDka  the  1 
Into  a  perfect  oalm :  that  not  a  breath 
la  heard  to  quiver  through  the  cloaiiig  wooda^ 
Or  nifitling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leayei^ 
Of  aspen  tail 

Atlaat 
The  clouda  oonaign  their  treasorea  to  the  fields; 
And  softly  ahaldng  on  the  dhnpled  pool 
PreluaiYe  dropi^  let  all  their  molstore  floW| 
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In  large  eAuion,  o'er  the  fresheii'd  world. 

The  steeling  shower  is  eoeroe  to  patter  heard, 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks, 

Beneath  th'  amhrageous  multitude  of  leaTe& 

But  who  ean  hold  the  shade  while  heaven  descends 

In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs, 

And  fhiits,  and  flowers^  on  Nature's  ample  lap  ? 

One  of  the  earliest  rural  employmentB  of  this  montii 
is  the  shearing  of  sheep ;  a  business  of  much  importance 
in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom,  where  wool,  being  the  basis 
of  the  principal  manufactures,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  that  the  country  affords.  England  has  been  for 
many  ages  famous  for  its  breeds  of  sheep,  which  yield  wool 
of  various  qualities,  suited  to  different  branches  of  the 
manufacture.  The  downs  of  Dorsetshire  and  other  southern 
and  western  counties  feed  sheep,  the  fine  short  fleeces  of 
which  are  employed  in  making  the  best  broad  cloths.  The 
coarser  wool  of  Yorkshire  and  the  northern  counties  is  used 
in  the  narrow  cloths.  The  large  Leicestershire  and  Lincoln- 
shire sheep  are  clothed  with  long  thick  flakes,  proper  for 
the  hosier's  use ;  and  every  other  kind  is  applied  to  some 
valuable  purpose. 

The  season  for  sheep-shearing  commences  as  soon  as  the 
warm  weather  is  so  fiar  settled  that  the  sheep  may,  without 
danger,  lay  aside  great  part  of  their  clothing.  The  following 
tokens  are  laid  down  by  Dyer  in  his  Fleece,  to  mark  out  the 
proper  time. 

If  verdant  elder  spreads 
Her  silver  flowers ;  if  humble  daisies  yield 
To  yellow  crowfoot  and  luxuriant  grass, 
Gby  shearing  time  approaches. 

Before  sliearing,  the  sheep  undergo  the  operation  of 
washing,  in  order  to  free  the  wool  from  the  foulness  which 
it  has  contracted. 


-  On  the  bank 


Of  a  clear  river,  gently  drive  the  flock. 
And  plimge  them  one  by  one  into  the  flood : 
Plunged  in  the  flood,  not  long  the  struggler  sinks.' 
With  his  white  flakes,  that  glisten  through  the  tides ; 
The  sturdy  rustic,  in  the  middle  wave. 
Awaits  to  seize  him  rising ;  one  arm  bears 
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Hit  lifted  hMd  aboT*  tiM  Hmpid  I 

While  the  fall  dammy  Amm  the  otIiMr  kvf «■ 

Around,  laborious  with  rmMtted  feoil ; 

And  then  resignB  him  to  tae  sunny  biink» 

Where,  bleatii^  loud,  he  Bhakes  hu  drippng  lodca. 

Dm. 

The  sbearmg  itself  is  conducted  with  a  degree  of  eeiemonj 
and  rural  dignity,  being  a  festLval  as  w3l  aa  a  piece  oi 
labour. 

At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innum'rous  preaii'd, 
Head  above  head :  and,  langed  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  ahean. 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores. 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthron'd. 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  past'ral  queen,  iod  rays 
Her  smiles^  sweet  beaming,  on  her  shepherd-king. 
A  simple  scene  I  yet  hence  BBiTAViru  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise ;  hence  she  commands 
Th*  exalted  stores  of  ev'ry  brighter  clime. 
The  treasures  of  the  sun  without  his  rage. 

Thomboh. 

A  profusion  of  fragrance  now  arises  from  the  fields  of 
clover  iu  blossom.  Of  thb  plant  there  are  the  yarieties  of 
white  and  purple ;  the  latter  of  which  is  sometimes  called 
honeysuckle,  from  the  quantity  of  sweet  juice  contained  in 
the  tube  of  the  flower,  whence  the  bees  extract  much  honey. 
A  still  more  exquisite  odour  proceeds  from  the  beans 
i]»  blossom,  of  which  Thomson  speaks  in  this  rapturous 
language : — 

Long  let  us  walk 

Where  the  breese  blows  firom  yon  extended  field 

Of  blossom'd  beams.    Arabia  cannot  boast 

A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than  liVral,  thence 

Breathet)  through  the  sense,  and  taksa  the  ravidi'd  souL 

Beans  and  peas,  which  now  adorn  the  fields  with  their 
purple  flowery  belong  to  a  large  natural  fiunily  of  plants 
called  the  papiUonaoeou9^  or  butterA^-Bhi^ped-bloaBomed»  and 
also  leguminous,  from  the  pods  which  tney  bear.  Most  of 
these  m  our  climate  afford  fi>od  for  man  or  beast ;  of  some 
the  seeds  alone  are  used|  aa  of  pea  and  besn;  of  otiiers  the 
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entire  pod,  as  of  French  or  kidnej-bean ;  and  of  some  the 
whole  plant,  as  of  dover,  lucerne,  and  vetch. 

Our  hedges  are  now  beginning  to  be  in  their  highest  beauty 
and  fragrance.  The  place  of  uie  hawthorn  is  supplied  br 
the  flowers  of  the  hip  or  dog-rose,  the  different  hues  of  which 
from  a  light  blush  to  a  deep  crimson,  form  a  most  elegant 
variety  of  colour.  The  bittersweet  nightshade  with  its  fine 
purple  petals,  and  bright  orange  stamina,  merits  the  second 
ranx  in  beauty  to  the  rose.  The  woodbine  or  honeysuckle  is 
unequalled  in  fragrance,  and  as  an  ornamental  plant  almost 
rivab  the  nightshade ;  while  the  graceful  climbing  shoots  of 
the  white  bryony  and  tufted  vetch  connect  by  light  festoons 
the  other  vegetable  beauties  that  grace  peculiarly  the  hedges 
of  this  country. 

The  several  kinds  of  com  come  into  ear  and  flower  during 
this  month,  as  well  as  most  of  the  numerous  species  of  grass, 
which  indeed  are  all  so  many  smaller  kinds  of  com ;  or  rather 
com  is  only  a  larger  sort  of  grass.  It  is  peculiar  to  all  this 
kind  of  plants  to  have  long  slender-pointed  leaves,  a  jointed 
stalk,  and  a  flowering  head,  either  in  the  form  of  a  close 
spike  like  wheat,  or  a  loose  bunch  called  a  panicle,  like  oats. 
This  head  consists  of  nuuierous  husky  flowers,  each  of  which 
bears  a  single  seed.  The  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  and  reed,  are 
the  largest  of  this  family. 

Those  kinds,  of  which  the  seeds  are  large  enough  to  be 
worth  the  labour  of  separating,  are  usually  termed  corn,  and 
form  the  chief  article  of  food  of  almost  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  for  very  few  are  so  little  civilised  as  not  to  raise 
it.  In  Europe  the  principal  kinds  of  com  are  wheat,  lye, 
barley,  and  oats.  In  Asia  the  chief  dependence  is  placed 
on  rice  ;  in  Africa  and  America  on  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

The  smaller  kinds,  called  grasses,  are  most  valuable  for 
their  leaves  and  stalks,  or  herbage,  which  make  tlie  principal 
food  of  domestic  cattle.  This  cut  down  and  dried  is  hay, 
the  winter  provision  of  cattle  in  all  the  temperate  and 
northern  regions.  Grass  is  most  fit  to  cut  after  it  is  in  ear, 
but  before  its  seeds  are  ripened.  If  it  be  suffered  to  grow 
too  long,  it  will  lose  its  juices  and  become  like  the  straw  of 
com.  The  latter  part  of  June  is  the  beginning  of  hay-hanTst 
for  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  agreeable  of  rural  occupations ; 
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both  Bezes,  and  all  ages,  are  engaged  in  it ;  the  fingrance  of 
the  new-mown  grass,  the  gaiety  of  all  surrounding  objects, 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  uie  weather,  all  conspire  to  render 
it  a  season  of  delight  and  pleasure  to  the  beholder. 

Now  Bwarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead ; 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 
Healthful  and  strong ;  full  as  the  simmier  roae 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns  the  village  maid; 
E'en  stoopmg  age  is  here ;  and  infkQt  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fisagrant  load 
(yercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roU. 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain ;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field. 
They  spr^  the  breathing  hu-vest  to  the  sun ; 
Or  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground. 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead, 
The  russet  haycock  rises  thick  behind, 
In  order  gay. 

Thomson. 

The  increafiing  warmth  of  the  year  calls  forth  fresh  species 
of  iQsects.  Of  those  which  appear  during  this  month  the 
chief  are  the  grasshopper ;  brass  or  green  beetle ;  yarious 
kinds  of  flies,  ephemera,  or  angler's  may-flj,  cicada  spumaria, 
cuckoo-spit  insect,  or  frog-hopper ;  sta^-hom  beetle,  one  of 
the  largest  of  this  class ;  and  the  formioable  gadflj,  a  single 
one  of  which  strikes  terror  into  the  largest  herd  of  catfle, 
for  it  is  in  the  skin  of  the  back  of  these  animals  that  this 
insect  deposits  its  eggs. 

The  principal  season  for  taking  that  delicate  fish,  the 
mackarel,  is  in  this  month. 

About  this  time  also  birds  cease  their  notes;  for  after 
the  end  of  June  an  attentive  observer  heard  no  birds  except 
the  stone  curlew  (thick-kneed  plover  of  Pennant)  whistling 
late  at  night;  the  yellow-hammer,  goldfinch,  and  golden- 
crested  wren  now  and  then  chirping.  The  cuckoo*s  note 
also  ceases  about  this  time. 


The  groves,  the  fields,  the  meadows,  now  no  more 

With  melody  resound.    'Tis  silenoe  all. 

As  if  the  lovely  yongsters,  overwhelm'd 

By  bounteous  Nature's  plenty,  lay  intranced 

In  drowsy  lethargy. 
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Some  of  ibe  mort  obserrable  pla&ts  in  flower  are  the  Tine: 
the  wood-fpoigey  end  wood-pimpernel,  the  one  in  diy,  the 
other  in  moist  thickets;  bockbeuii  wster  iris,  and  willow- 
herbs,  in  marshes ;  meadow-eranes-bill,  npeis-bngloss,  and 
oom-poppy,  in  fields ;  mullein,  foxglove,  thistles,  and  mallow, 
br  road-sides  and  in  ditch  banks ;  and  that  sinpilar  plant 
the  hee  orehU^  in  chalkj  or  limestone  soils. 

GKxMebemes,  currants,  and  strawberries,  begin  to  ripen 
in  this  month,  and  prove  extremely  refreshing  as  the  parcfa- 
inff  heats  advance.  About  an  hour  before  sunset^  in  the 
mud  evenings  of  this  month,  it  is  highh^  amusing  to  watch 
the  common  white  or  bam  owl  in  search  of  its  prey,  whidi 
consists  ahnost  wholly  of  field-mice.  The  large  quantity  of 
soft  plumage  with  which  this  bird  is  covered,  ei^les  it  to 
glance  easily,  and  without  noise,  through  the  air.  Its  man- 
ner of  hunting  is  very  regular,  first  beatine  up  the  side  of 
a  hedge,  then  taking  a  few  turns  over  the  meadow,  and 
finishing  by  the  opposite  hedge,  every  now  and  then  dropping 
among  the  grass  in  order  to  seize  its  food.  It  has  been 
found  by  careful  observation,  that  when  a  pair  of  owls  have 
young,  a  mouse  is  brought  to  the  nest  about  once  in  eveiy 
five  minutes. 

Another  interesting  nocturnal  bird  is  the  goat-sucker,  or 
fern-owl,  nearly  allied  to  the  fwallow  genus  in  its  form,  its 
mode  of  fiight,  and  food ;  it  is  by  no  means  common,  but 
mav  be  occasionally  observed  hawking  among  the  branches 
of  large  oaks  in  pursuit  of  the  scaraheus  sohtiiialis^  or  fern- 
chaffer,  which  is  its  favourite  food. 

The  balmy  evenings,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  offer 
yet  another  interesting  object  to  the  naturalist ;  this  is  the 
angler's  may-fiy  (ephemera  vul^ata),  the  most  short-lived  in 
its  perfect  state  of  any  of  the  insect  race ;  it  emerges  from 
the  water,  where  it  passes  its  aurelia  state,  about  six  in  the 
evening,'and  dies  about  eleven  at  night.  Tliey  usually  begin 
to  appear  about  the  fourth  of  June,  and  continue  in  succes- 
sion nearly  a  fortnight. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  June  happens  the  summer  soUtiee^ 
or  longest  day ;  at  this  time  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  island  there  is  scarcely  any  night,  the  twilight  con- 
tinuing almost  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 
so  that  it  is  light  enough  at  mi£iight  to  see  to  read.    This 


TnKHE  are  the  mowers  at  work  !  there  as^  the  liayittakcrs ! 
Green  strathcs  of  mowr\  grass,  }iavcock«,  and  wagons  ready  to 
bdftf  them  awav— it  is  summer  indeed.  What  a  fragrance 
mmiBB  floating  on  the  gnle  from  the  clover  in  the  standing 
|rtiS,from  the  new-made  hny,  and  from  those  sycamore  trees, 
with  all  their  pendant  flowera.  It  is  delbious ;  and  ret  ont 
cAnnot  help  regretting  that  the  year  hai  adTsaoedio  far» 
There,  the  wild  rose  ia  putting  out ;  the  elder  is  already  in 
flower ;  they  are  all  beautifuj,  but  saddening:  mgtm  of  the 
swift-winged  time.    Let  ua  eit  down  hj  this  little  stTeaai« 
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and  enjoj  the  pleasantness  that  it  presents,  without  a 
thought  of  the  future. 

Ah !  this  sweet  place  is  just  in  its  pride.  The  flags  have 
sprung  thickly  in  the  hed  of  the  brook,  and  their  yellow 
flowers  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  The  green 
locks  of  the  water  ranunculus  are  lifted  by  the  stream, 
and  their  flowers  form  snowy  islands  on  the  surface ;  the 
water-lilies  spread  out  their  leaves  upon  it  like  the  pallettes 
of  fairy  painters ;  and  that  opposite  bank,  what  aprodigal 
scene  of  vigorous  and  abundant  vegetation  it  is !  There  are 
the  blue  geraniums  as  lovely  as  ever ;  the  meadow-sweet  is 
hastening  to  put  out  its  foam-like  flowers,  that  species 
of  golden-flowered  mustard  occupies  the  connecting  space 
between  the  land  and  water,  and  harebells,  the  jagged  pink 
lychnis,  and  flowering  grass  of  various  kinds,  make  the 
whole  bank  beautiful.  Eveir  plant  that  is  wont  to  show 
itself  at  this  season,  is  in  its  place,  to  give  its  quota  to 
the  accustomed  character^  of  the  spot;  every  insect  to 
beautify  it  with  its  hues,  and  enliven  it  with  its  peculiar 
sound. 

The  may-flies,  in  thousands,  are  come  forth  to  their  little 
day  of  life,  and  are  flying  up  and  dropping  again  in  their 
own  peculiar  way.  The  stone-fly  is  found  head  downwards 
on  the  bole  of  that  tree.  The  midges  are  celebrating  their 
airy  and  labyrinthine  dances  with  an  amazing  adroitness. 
Ditigon-flies  of  all  sizes  and  colours  are  hovering  and 
skimming  and  settling  amongst  the  water-plants,  or  on 
some  natural  twig,  evidently  full  of  enjoyment.  The  great 
azure  bodied  one,  with  its  filmy  wings,  darts  past  with 
reckless  speed,  and  slender  ones — blue  and  purple,  and  dun 
and  black,  made  as  of  shining  silk  by  the  fingers  of  some 
£ur  lady,  and  animated  for  a  week  or  two  of  summer  sunshine 
by  some  frolic  spell,  now  pursue  each  other,  and  now  rest 
as  in  sleep.  The  white-throat  goes  flying  with  a  curious, 
cowering  motion  over  the  top  of  the  tall  grass  from  one  bush 
to  another,  where  it  hops  unseen,  and  repeats  its  favourite 
chaw-chaw.  The  willow-warbler,  the  mocking-bird  of  England, 
maintains  its  incessant  imitations  of  the  swallow,  the  sparrow, 
the  chaffinch,  the  white-throat,  flitting  and  chattering  in 
the  bushes  that  overhang  the  stream.  The  land-rail  repeats 
its  continuous  crake-crake  from  the  meadow  grass,  and  the 
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water  itself  ripples  on,  dear  and  mnaioal,  and  oheqoered 
with  smaU  shadows  from  many  a  leaf,  and  bush,  and  moving 
bough.  We  lift  our  heads — and  in  the  west  what  a  ruby 
sun — ^what  a  gorgeous  assemblage  of  sunset  clouds! — 
WiLLiAH  Howitt's  Burol  Life. 


SUMMER'S  SONG. 

Who  calleth  ?    I  am  coming^  I  am  ooming 

O'er  the  hilla  with  a  swift  step,  from  dawn  till  gloamixig* 

Pouring  from  my  hroadlipp'd  horn 

Increase  over  grass  and  corny 

As  I  haste  I  Jiear  discourses 

From  the  murmurous  water-eounes, 

Of  the  purple-piuion*d  rover. 

While  from  fragrant  fields  of  clover 

Cornea  a  drowsy  dreamy  hum ; 

They  say,  **  Doth  not  summer  come  f " 
Tes,  I'm  comiDg,  oh,  I'm  ooming. 

Who  calleth  ?    Bird  in  greenwood,  deer  in  fiiyrest, 

Meadow  blossoms,  and  those  small  things  (much  the  dearest) 

Who  blossom  in  the  town. 

And  in  every  alley  known 

To  venturous  explorers  among  men — 

All  say,  "  Come,  sweet  sununer,  quicken 

Thy  slow  steps,  for  oh  !  we  sicken 

Of  the  darkness  and  the  snow ; 

We  Cain  would  bud  and  blow. 

And  we  fain  would  build  our  nest 

Where  the  green  boughs  shelter  best. 

And  icf  fain  would  go  and  play 

In  the  meadows  yond*  all  day. 
Oh  sweet  summer,  sweetest  summer,  come  agiin  t " 
Yes,  Tm  coming  oh  1  Vm  coming. 

Who  calleth  1    All  the  great  s6»-wmTsa  are  weary 
Of  wrestling  with  the  roaring  wind  in  fury. 

And  would  like  to  go  to  sleep 

On  the  Borface  of  the  deep^ 
Dreaming  of  the  mermaids  down  below. 

And  all  the  little  streams  awake ; 

Their  silver  thmds  I  take, 


With  the  filmy  moning 
By  early  ranbaams  kiw« 


I 
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Htb«  tlk«m  in  a  Teil  about  tuj  brow. 
I  walk  QpciQ  tlie  Lmd, 
atteritig  from  mj  band 
chwt  &uit«  and  flowtirfi, 
hiSe  tbc  winged  hourt 
^  oint  tbti  i^k J  with  gold, 
And  loTeUneae  tmtoJd 
Of  blu«,  and  roMj  aixd  ^ey 
Invoking  every  day 
F^^efih  ipelU  of  eotour,  and  freab  mAJe«ty  of  form. 
Oh  !  little  cbild  atui  eire^ 
Seated  by  your  wuuiag  fire. 
And  atortU'beat  Wiinderer  on  the  gn^t  earth  roAming, 
Fold  your  glad  bandA  in  prayer  b«c&use  I'm  coming. 

With  summer  comes  tbe  uniyersal  jeaming  after  her,  in 
no  heart  so  intensely  felt  as  in  that  of  Poet  citj-pent ; 
witness  the  following : — 

ODE  TO  SUMMER. 

Oh  f  well  may  poets  make  a  fuaa 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  "  0  rus ! " 

Of  London  pleasures  sick  : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades, — my  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick  ! 

What  joy  have  I  in  June's  return  1 
My  feet  are  parch'd,  my  eyeballs  bum ; 

I  scent  no  flowery  gust : 
But  faint  the  flagging  zephyr  springs. 
With  diy  Macadam  on  its  wings. 

And  turns  me  "  dust  to  dust" 

My  sun  his  daily  course  renews 
Due  east>  but  with  no  eastern  dews ; 

The  path  is  dry  and  hot  1 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  still. 
He  sinks  behind  no  purple  hill. 

But  down  a  chinmey's  pot  1 

Oh  !  but  to  hear  the  milk-maid  blithe^ 
Or  early  mower  whet  his  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  among  I 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort—-alas  ! 
That  makes  bo  hay,  oall'd  sparrow-gnat 

By  folka  of  Tulgur  toi^;iia  1 
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Oh  !  but  to  Bmell  the  woodbine  iweet^ 
I  think  of  oowslip-cups, — ^but  meet 

With  very  yile  rebu£fo  ! 
For  meadow  budo,  I  get  a  whiff 
Of  Cheshire  cheesei  or  only  sniff 

The  turtle  made  at  Cuff's. 

How  tenderly  Rousseau  revieVd 
His  periwinkles  1  mine  are  stew'd  I 

My  rose  blooms  on  a  gown  I 
I  hunt  in  Tain  for  eglantine. 
And  find  my  blue-bell  on  the  sign 

lliat  marks  the  Bell  and  Crown  ! 

Where  are  ye,  birds  I  that  blithely  wing 
From  tree  to  tree,  and  gaily  sing 

Or  mourn  in  thickets  deep  1 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell, 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sweep  I 

Where  are  ye,  linnet !  lark  I  and  thmah  ! 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush, 

And  tune  the  Tarious  song  1 
Two  hurdy-gurdiats,  and  a  poor 
Street-Handel  grinding  at  my  door, 

Are  all  my  "  tuneful  throng." 

Where  are  ye,  early-purling  streams. 
Whose  waves  reflect  the  morning  beams, 

And  colours  of  the  skiee) 
My  rills  are  only  puddle-drains 
From  shambles,  or  reflect  the  stains 

Of  calimanco-dyes. 

Sweet  are  the  litUe  brooks  that  run 
O'er  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun, 

SiDgiug  in  soothing  tones : 
Not  thus  the  city  streamlets  flow ; 
They  make  no  music  as  they  go, 

Though  never  **  off  the  stones." 

Where  are  ye,  pastoral,  pretty  sheep, 
That  wont  to  bleat,  and  frisk,  and  leap 

Beside  your  woolly  dams  1 
Alas  i  instead  of  hannlesi  erooks» 
My  Corydons  use  iron  hooks, 

And  skin— not  ahaar— the  kmbt. 


TV  ibotdkii  hflvdnMBi  Qsad  to  pbj 

Bni  in<fc«y^bMil|tti  loiwelooiQe  famoi, 
XtMnrlifl*  the  <%  boar  oooflomet 
The  nmk  wetdr— *<  piping  hoi*" 

All  nrnd  thiagB  »•  Tflel j  mock'd. 
On  evecy  hand  the  leiiee  is  ahodL'd 

With  olgecte  hard  to  bear. 
Shades— Temal  shades  I  where  wfaie  is  sold  f 
And  for  a  tarfy  bai^  behold 

Aa  fiogrsm's  mstie  diair  t 

Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bowevB, 
And  gardens  redolent  of  flowers 

Wherein  the  sephyr  wens  ? 
Alas !  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more  ! 
See  Hatton's  Garden  brick'd  all  o  er ; 

And  that  bare  wood, — St.  John's. 

No  pastoral  scene  procures  me  peace ; 
I  hold  no  leasowes  in  my  lease. 

No  cot  set  ronnd  with  trees ; 
Ko  sheep-white  hill  my  dwelling  flanks; 
And  onminm  furnishes  my  banks 

With  brokers,  not  with  bees. 

Oh  I  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  "  O  rus  I  " 

Of  city  pleasures  sick  : 
My  heart  ia  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades, — my  eyes  detest 

^niis  endless  meal  of  brick. 

Thomas  Hood. 
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i  heart  aw»it%  and  hails  joa  aa  its  own; 

Each  moiEfttiu'd  brow,  iLat  sKuruu  to  weur  a  frOWn. 

The  iinpeoplucl  dwelling  aiQiima  the  peoplo  Btcajady 

E'en  the  domestic  laughing  dfury-inaid 

Hies  to  the  Held,  the  general  toU  to  shore. 

Meauwtitie  the  farmer  quLta  liie  elbotr-cbur, 

Hia  cool  brick  fluctr,  his  pitc:her^  aad  his  ease 

And  bpftvea  the  iiultry  bvaiofi^  and  gladly  see*'; 

Hia  g&tea  thtown  o^ien,  imil  htB  U^mxi  abroad, 

The  re^y  group  attendant  on  hia  word 

Tu  turn  the  swath,  the  quivering  load  to  rear^  ' 

Of  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear.  -^ 

Sumiaer^a  light  garb  itaelf  now  cumbrona  grtnAlt 

Each  hU  thin  duubkt  in  the  sbade  throws  down; 

Where  oft  the  maatiif  akulkta  with  half  shut  eya^ 

And  roits"ies  at  the  fit  ranger  pn^^inc-  by; 

Whilst  unrestniinMl  the  tiociiii        r  tlow$^ 

And  every  breast  loTe'a  powerful  impulse  knows. 

And  rlTsl  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 

Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

Bloomvixld. 


HAYMAKING. 


Summer  glows  warm  on  the  meadows,  the  speedwell,  and  goldcupe, 

and  daisies, 
Darken  'mid  deepening  masses  of  sorrel,  and  shadowy  grasses 
Show  the  ripe  hue  to  the  farmer,  and  summon  the  scythe  and  the 

haymakers 
Down  from  the  village ;  and  now,  even  now,  the  air  smells  of  the 

mowing, 
And  the  sharp  song  of  the  scythe  whistles  daily,  from  dawn  till  the 

gloaming 
Wears  its  cool  star;  sweet  and  welcome  to  all  flaming  fSaces  a-field 

now; 
Besprinkled  with  labour,  and  with  the  pure  brew  of  the  malt  right 

cheery  I 

Qeovlqr  Mkbxdith. 
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SHEEP-SHEARINQ  AND  HATICAKINQ. 

Our  ancestors  took  adyantage  of  everj  natural  holiday 
to  keep  it  longand gladlj.  Bund  plajs,  or  as  Shakspeare 
calls  them,  Whitsun  pastorals,  succeeded  after  a  little 
interval,  the  games  of  May ;  and  now,  in  June,  a  feast 
exclusively  rural  and  popuW  took  place  at  the  time  of 
sheep-shearing.  See  tne  "Winter's  Tale;"  "Drayton's 
Pastorals,"  eclogue  9;  and  his  "  Folyolbion,"  song  14, 
where  he  tells  how — 

The  Bhepherd  kmff. 
Whose  flodL  bath  chanced  that  year  the  earueat  lamb  to  bring, 
In  his  gay  baldric  sits  at  his  low  grassy  board. 
With  flowers,  cords,  clouted  cream,  and  countrr  daintiea  stored ; 
And  whilst  the  bagpipe  plays,  each  lusty  jocund  swain 
Quafis  syllabubs  in  cans  to  all  upon  the  plain. 
And  to  their  countiy  girls,  whose  nosegays  they  do  wear ; 
Some  roundelays  do  sing ;  the  rest  the  burthen  bear. 

The  white  fleeces  of  the  sheep  on  these  oecarions,  the 
brown  hue  of  the  shearers,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  running 
silver  of  the  waters,  the  ereen  of  the  grass,  the  yarious 
colours  of  the  flowers,  aifa  the  straw-hi^ted  damaela  that 
wear  them,  make  up  a  delightful  picture  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Haymaking  is  more  toilsome,  and  is  peifonned  in  modem 
times  by  less  hi^py  labourers,  who  chiefly  come  oyer  from 
Ireland  for  that  purpose.     But  tiiej  hm  at  least  flne 
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weather  and  secure  pay.  The  ladief  may  practise  hay- 
making on  a  small  scale  upon  lawns  and  paddocks;  snd 
if  thejT  are  not  afraid  of  giving  their  fiur  skins  a  still 
finer  tmge  of  the  sunny,  nothing  makes  them  look  better. 
Allan  Bamsa^  makes  his  lover  become  enamoured  of  the 
'  Lass  of  Fatie's  MiU/  while  helping  to  make  haj : — 

A  tedding  of  the  hmj 

Barehttded  on  tlM  green. 
Lore  'mid  her  locks  did  nlaj. 

And  wantoned  in  her  ren. 

Nothing  is  more  lovely  than  a  female  head  uncovered  out 
of  doors.  It  looks  nymph-like  and  a  part  of  the  fertile 
landscape. 

Theocritus  has  used  it  with  exquisite  grace  and  nature  in 
a  passage  imitated  by  Virgil.  —  A  goatherd  and  shepherd 
are  boasting  of  their  popularity  with  the  village  lasses : — 

Comatcu.  There's  Clearista,  when  my  goats  go  hy, 

Pelts  apples,  and  then  hums  me  something  sly. 

Laeon.      And  Gratis  meets  and  maddens  me ;  her  hair 
Shakes  at  her  throat  in  curls,  with  such  an  air. 

'As  to  a  seat  against  a  haj^cock,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  sun,  with  the  odour  ol  the  new-mown  grass  perfuming 
all  the  air,  and  a  sense  of  slumberous  beauty  breathing  from 

the  warm  sky  above,   and  the  green  earth  below it  is 

a  luxury  which  has  still  survived  for  the  lover  of  the  fields ; 
and  we  accordingly  nestle  to  it  in  our  fancy,  and  with  half- 
shut  eyes  rest  from  our  own  pleasant  work. — Leigh  Htjwt. 

Spite  of  the  globing  and  cloudless  midsummer  sky  beneath 
which  we  have  reposed  with  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  hay-field, 
let  us  suppose  the  hay  carried,  and  hear  in  the  words  of 
another  poet — 

AN  INVOCATION  TO  R^N  IN  SUMMER 

0  gentle,  gentle,  summer  rain, 

Let  not  the  silver  lily  pine. 
The  drooping  lily  pine  in  vain 

To  feel  that  dewy  touch  of  thine. 
To  drink  thy  freshness  once  again, 
O  gentle,  gentle,  sommer  rain  ! 


HAB8H  7L0WEB8   IK  JUKI. 

In  heat  the  landscape  quivering  lies; 

The  cattle  pant  beneath  the  tree ; 
Through  parching  air  and  purple  skies, 

The  earth  looks  up,  in  vain,  for  thee ; 
For  thee — for  thee,  it  looks  in  ^nm, 
0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  I 

Come,  thou,  and  brim  the  meadow-streams. 

And  Bofton  all  the  hills  with  mist, 
0  falling  dew  !  from  burning  dreams 

By  thee  shall  herb  and  flower  be  kiss'd. 
And  earth  shall  bless  thee  vet  again, 
O  gentle,  gentle  summer  ram  ! 

W.  C.  BENKirr. 

The  rains  have  fallen,  the  brooks  are  full,  and  now  we  haye 


MARSH  FLOWERS  IN  JUNR 

Spiked  reed,  and  golden  iris  bending  over 
Low-running  streams,  and  that  smiul  pleading  flower 
We  none  of  us  forget,  with  foxgloves  ranged 
In  rows  of  crimson  bells,  and  many  more 
From  hedge  and  coppice  and  flat  marshes,  make 
My  glad  mind  wanaer  forth  where  they  were  bom, 
When  the  dim  dawn  awoke  with  summer  songs, 
And  June  with  glory  crown'd  proclaim'd  the  mom. 
With  glory  crown'd !  oh  month  of  wealth  untold ! 
From  the  high  moorland  sweeps  the  scented  breeze, 
Qorse  spreads  a  golden  pavement  under  heaven ; 
No  stars  can  pierce  the  woven  forest  trees 
When  night  again  hath  lit  her  silver  lamp, 
Brooding  above  the  homos  of  sleeping  men 
And  wide-spread  plains  of  God,  who  sleepeth  not 
Till  all  the  dykes  are  lustrous  once  again. 

Murmur,  slow  streams,  and  sway  within  the  wind, 
Spiked  reed  and  golden  iris,  while  the  day 
Breaks  rod  upon  the  plain,  and  the  mom  grows  dim. 
And  all  the  piled  clouds  are  roll'd  away. 

Bnsn  Parkes. 
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Quiet  erening,  misty  on  the  roimk    Fvt 

Otof  the  fields  are  farms  and  gardens  gay ; 

And  strong  magnificent  oaks,  beneath  whose  bonghs 

Twilight  sits  brooding  ere  she  walks  abroad. 

A  soft  moist  summer  eve, — *tis  Nature  greying 

For  the  depart  of  spring ;  not  yet  the  sun 

Hath  dried  her  thoughtful  tears ;  or  else  it  is 

The  death  of  the  Last  Fairy,  and  the  flowers 

Hang  down  their  heayy  heads  in  grief  for  hec. 

Bebsis  Pabkes. 


AN  EVENING  BY  THE  SEA. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 

The  gentleDess  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea ; 

Listen  ! — the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear  child  !  dear  girl !  that  walkeet  with  me  here. 

If  thou  appear'st  untouch'd  by  solemn  thought. 

Thy  nature  is  not,  therefore,  less  divine ; 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year. 

And  worship'st  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

WOBDSWORTn. 


ANOTHER  SUMMER  EVENING. 

Long  winding  lanes  and  hedges  rod  with  bloom 
Of  meek  wild  robin,  starred  with  tender  white  ; 
A  sun  down-dropping  gold  on  summer  green 
Of  perfumc<l  woodo,  whose  laced  foliage  shows, 
In  Rudden  glimpses,  depths  un£ftthomiU>le 
Of  the  far  coolness,  bower  in  bower  of  leaves, 
Various  in  shade  and  shape ;  which  following, 
They're  lost  in  sudden  darkness  of  thick  trees^ 
Or  branch  far  up  upon  the  dim  blue  sky. 
And  here  are  nests  of  birds,  whole  colonies 
Of  poets  singing  ever ;  nightingales 
As  in  old  Grecian  woods ;  not  mournfully. 
But  in  glad  bursts  and  far  resoundingcalls 
Filling  the  air  with  holiest  unison.    We 
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Stay  Itere  awbile  and  lutan;  in  the  hiat 
Sweet  breath  of  the  wind  oomee  tuneful  inieet  hnnit 
IGz'd  with  the  rustle  of  (he  ewaying  leeree, 
Bub  to  the  birdi^  deer  treble— "Beratifiil  1* 

Pabui. 


A  SUMMER  EYENIKO  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  veil  of  evening  fiiJli.    A  mighty  calm 
Peirades  the  landeiBape.    In  the  gloaming,  even 
The  nigged  heighten  with  outline  eofbened,  yield 
To  charmM  sleep.    All  breathing  de^  repoee^ 
There  is  a  sunmier  softness  in  the  air ; 
And  sweet  the  dewy  fragrance  frt>m  the  flowers 
We  know  are  springing  all  around  our  feet» 
Although  we  cannot  see  their  loveliness. 
Ton  scarlet  flakes  hung  low  in  amber  air, 
Beyond  the  purple  peaks  intensely  bum. 
Till  each  sti^ak,  waxing  thrcAd-like,  disappears. 
Foretelling  bright  to-morrow.    From  lone  cots 
Hid  by  the  trees,  their  columns  of  blue  smoke. 
Ascending,  mingle  with  the  twilight  shades. 
And  die  in  blue  mid  air.    Wendiug  along 
By  wooded  promontories,  overhead 
Far-stretching  branches  interlace,  and  cast 
Their  dusky  shadows  on  our  path.    We  meet 
The  herd-girl  bringing  home  her  lowing  kine. 
And  gazing,  follow  her,  till  all  the  train. 
Last  she  herself,  in  windings  of  the  way, 
Is  lost 


The  blue  sky  deepens,  and  the  stars  blink  forth ; 
We  hear  the  voice  of  distant  waterfalls— 
Sounds  all  unmark'd  by  day ;  hawks  are  abroad ; 
The  downy-feather'd  owl,  on  noiseless  wing. 
Flits  silently — ^woe  to  the  little  mice — 
With  leathern  wings  !    The  mountain-eagle,  too. 
On  dusky  pinion  soars. 

Lo  1  in  the  brake 
A  starry  light  gleams  like  an  emerald, 
Bright — ^b^utiful :  it  is  the  glowworm's  lamp ; 
Here  many,  twinkling  shine :    One  placed  within 
A  full-blown  rose — ^the  phosphorescent  light 
Glows  radiant  through  and  through  its  crimson  leaves. 
Till  all  seem  as  on  fire — a  true  love  torch  I 
Another  on  the  prow  of  moss-canoe 
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Sent  Bailing  down  a  stream — an  elfin-bark 
Like  lantern-boat  upon  the  Ghmgea,  wotehed 
Far  flickering,  by  the  graceful  Hindoo  ^1, 
With  wistful  sparUlpg  eye«  and  quivenng  heart 
To  tell  her  if  her  lova  jet  live  1 

FiUlcMb'd 
Ib  mild  efiiUgenoe  from  the  dim  blue  hllli^ 
The  fiur  moon  lisea,  shediilKg  o'er  tha  wofW 
A  wild  romantic  beauty.    Om  th«  lak* 
Her  yellow  luatre  riimmei%  lahtog-^ 
The  gentle  ripplee  by  th»  piWHy  !■■■§■; 
While  riaiDg  terraces  of  dark  cpraeai  tveet 
Repose  in  ulence,  bronze-lik%  l(Nie^\l  with  gold ; 
And  island  groups  clothed  Iq  Ikii  watii^s  brink, 
Each  mirrored  double  in  the  elsac  l^Ma  doep. 
Seem  evec  varying  as  we  w«lk  aloiif. 
We  mark  lude  bridges,  taiss«l%  momtalab— sti, 
Lone  paths  in  the  woods,  and  through  the  leans, 
Steep  cateiacts  dashing  in  while  silvery  foam; 
The  hiish'd  air,  fragrant  with  tba  taddad  ha^ ; 
And  d»w-drops  sparkling  on  each  blade  of  gysflg, 
«  •  •  •  « 

The  moon  is  hid»  and  yet  it  it  ifl*  te^^ 
Far,  far  from  the  horizon  in  the  ruddy  west, 
Beyond  Orion,  glowing  round  the  vei^e, 
A  welling  light  bums  slowly  to  the  north ; 
The  roseate  amber  blush  suffused  on  high 
Far  as  the  aenith,  hd96  among  the  sian. 
'Tis  midnight :  birds  are  silent ;  here  and  there 
The  cattle,  languid  during  beat  of  day. 
Cropping  the  dewy  pasture ;  low,  subdued. 
We  hear  far-distant  sounds,  whicli  only  make 
The  stillness  deeper ;  while  the  myriad  stars 
That  kindling  bum  on  high,  but  oaake  us  feel 
Our  loaelihood  the  more.  A.  J.  STMluoioir. 
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A  SUMMER  EYEKING  ON  A  VILLAGE  GREEX. 


Old  John  witb  white  hair 
Does  laugh  away  care. 
Sitting  onder  the  oak 
Among  the  old  folk ; 

They  langh  at  our  play, 
And  soon  they  all  say. 
Such,  such  were  the  joys. 
When  we  all,  girls  and  boys, 
In  our  youth-time  were  seen 
On  the  echoing  green. 

Till  the  little  ones,  weaiy. 
No  niore  can  be  merry. 
The  sun  does  descend. 
And  our  sports  hsTs  an  end. 
Round  the  laps  of  their  mothers 
Many  sisters  and  brothers* 


A  SUMMER'S  ETEKINO  IN 


Down  th*  iultty  *re  of  day 
The  bumiGg  wheeli  ha.Tfl  UEged  tb«tr  wkj, 
Aad  Et^e  (UoQg  tlie  weibarD  %ldm 
Sprmdt  ber  uiteniimglitig  dy«i ; 
PowQ  the  deep  and  ixiiiy  lime, 
Crmking  comm  ik&  empty  wmu, 
And  driT«r  on  flie  nhafb-hone  tilt, 
Wbistting  sow  isd  thett  by  fit*; 
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JLnd  oft^  with  liii  acousiom'd  oall, 
Uigmg  on  the  alugguh  Ball 
The  bam  is  still, — the  master^s  gone, — 
The  threeher  puts  hi*  jadket  an ; 
While  Dick  upon  the  ladder  tall. 
Kails  the  dead  kite  on  the  walL 
Here  oomes  shepherd  Jaek  at  last^ 
He  has  penn'd  Uie  sheepcote  fu^ 
For  'twas  but  two  nights  before 
A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor : 
l^M  empty  wallet  Rover  oarriei^ — 
Now  for  Jack,  wh«i  near  home  tarries ; 
linth  lolling  tongue  he  nms  to  tiy 
If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry. 
Hie  milk  is  settled  in  the  pan^ 
▲nd  sapper  meases  in  the  cans; 
In  the  hoTel  oarits  are  wheel'd. 
And  both  the  colts  are  drove  srMd. 
The  snaiie  for  mister  fox  is  set^ 
The  laavsB  laid,  the  thatching  net. 
And  Bess  has  slimk  away  to  talk 
Wiiii  l^flger  ia  the  hoUy-wslk. 

Vow4a  tiM  wM^le  all  but  Bess 
Are  a^  iD  sat  their  snitper  msoi ; 
And  little  Tein  and  roguish  K»te 
An  swingSug  OB  t^  QMsdow  g^. 
9qw  ihey  sfist  of  wmauM  tbif^^ 
CVteiP^r  fl|H»ister^  and  kiflfs  ; 
<k  slip  t(4l  s|l  t^  village  news, 
Hmt  madsm  did  the  's^i^rp  mrfusi^ 
0OW  narsoD  on  his  titties  «as  ben^ 
And  Mfkdlord  oft  distrained  for  aasodL 
Vhm  4»  they,  till  in  the  sky 
The  pde-eyed  moon  is  mounted  high  ; 
And  from  the  ale-house  drunken  Ned 
Had  reel'd ; — then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  laid, — ^while  master  goes  throughout, 
Sees  shutters  fast,  the  mastiff  out ; 
The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  clear. 
And  nought  from  thieves  or  fire  to  fear  : 
Then  hoik  to  bed  together  creep. 
And  join  the  general  troop  of  (deep. 

KiBKS  Whits. 
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A  SUiQIEE  EYEKXira  OTOK  A  LAKE. 

Th«  nun  nnka  m  the  wip«t;  ricli  oumge  liues 
Change  inla  purple,  and  &  mellow  base 
Fa]l»  on  the  mouotMOja*    SolemnlT  they  Ue, 
lu  fiolinm  gratidetiir,  mlrror'd  on  fciio  kke 
ThOM  heights  majo^tic  f     Nejin'Dg  Bnlmaha 
The  Wit^rlilieftt  rocWing  on  the  iwell 
Mftck  hy  the  oaiis^  h«te  nimaet'fl  rosy  bltnh 
Upon  their  snow- white  chftlioet.    ^ad  Itinvei 
Or  g]  Cissy  green  thivt  on  the  iiirrace  Qont., 
Ai  OKt^biade^  left  their  long  elastic  ntemi, 
Flap  on  the  ffator.     Re^tiiig  on  the  oafB^ 
We  gfLZfs  upon  the  lilies  (IrtfamUy, 
And  tbiolt  of  that  mild  bospilftble  nea 
Of  tneti,  whom  Homer  oft^n  Lotoplij^ — 
Tbo  lotuff-eater,  stnngen  who  forgat 
Tlieijf  n&tive  country  and  their  diatotit  fHend. 


WA.tMiL-Uhim, 


l^gyptian  ImA  rising  from  the  flowei* — 

And  old  Hindoo  mythologies,  wberejn 

The  Lotiis  attribute  of  Gwiga — embling 

The  worlcFs  great  reproduotJTo  power — wui  held 

In  venemtloiL 

Ab  t  fftir  tiliei  now 
We  moiy  not  Imger,  puddling  to  &nd  fro 
Among  y* — 
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Fueirell  1 — ^for  lo ! 
Tis  fcniMt,  and  the  heron  wading  in 
The  ihallows,  "mong  the  reeds  now  ipretdi  her  wings. 
And,  rising,  ilies  away,  home  to  her  nest ; 
With  neck  baok-arched,  and  their  long  trailing  legs. 
Distinctly  seen  athwart  the  glowing  sky  I 

A.  J.  STHDrOTOH. 

^  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  Utile,  in  general,  people  know 
about  the  ekj.  It  is  the  part  of  the  creation  in  which 
nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more 
for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him  and 
teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just 
the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not 
many  of  her  dim  works  in  which  some  more  material  or 
essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not 
answered  hy  every  part  of  their  organisation ;  but  every 
essential  purpose  ot  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be 
answered  if  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great, 
ugly,  black,  rain-cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and 
everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  the 
next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist 
for  dew.  And  insteaa  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any 
day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  producing  scene  after 
scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us, 
and  intended  for  our  profit,  not  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of  interest 
or  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The  noblest 
scenes  of  the  earth  can  ha  seen  and  known  but  by  few  ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  tLe  midst  of 
them ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence ;  he  ceases  to  feel 
them  if  he  be  always  with  them ;  but  the  sky  is,  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 

Too  bright,  nor  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual  comfort  and 
exalting  of  the  heart,  for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from 
its  dross  and  dust.    Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious. 
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•ometunes  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  momentB  together; 
almost  human  in  its  ]pas8ion8»  almost  spiritual  in  its  tender- 
ness, almost  divine  in  its  a£Bnity;  its  i^peal  to  what  is 
immortal  in  us,  is  as  distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement 
or  of  blessing  to  what  is  moral  is  essential.  And  yet  we 
never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought, 
but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensations ;  we  look  upon 
all  which  bears  witness  to  the  iutention  of  the  Supreme, 
that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  covering  vault  than 
the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and 
the  worm,  onlj  as  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monoto- 
nous accidents,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a 
moment  of  watchfulness,  or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in 
our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and  insipidity  we  turn  to  the 
sky  as  a  last  resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak 
of?  One  says,  it  has  been  wet;  and, another,  it  has  oeen 
windy ;  and  another,  it  has  been  warm.  Who,  among  the 
whole  chattering  crowd,  can  teU  me  of  the  forms  and  the 
precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded 
the  horizon  at  noon,  yesterday?  Who  saw  the  narrow 
sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote  upon  their 
summits  until  they  melted  and  mouldered  awav  in  a  mist  of 
blue  rain  P  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  deadf  clouds  when 
the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew 
them  before  it  like  withered  leaves?  All  has  passed 
unregretted  as  unseen ;  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off 
even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is 
extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce 
manifestations  of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  crash  of 
the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest 
characters  of  the  sublime  are  developed.  Qod  is  not  in  the 
earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
They  are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of  his  nature, 
which  can  only  be  addressed  through  lampblack  and  light- 
ning. It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive 
majesty,  the  deep  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual;  that 
which  must  be  sought  ere  it  can  be  seen,  and  loved  ere  it 
is  understood;  things  which  the  angels  woA  out  for  us 
daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally ;  which  are  never  wanting  and 
never  repeated ;  which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each 
found  but  once;  it  is  through  these  that  lier  lesson  of 
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a  ehiefly  ttn^Tit,  and   the  bleiismg  of  beaut 
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THE  LOHOEST  BAT. 

LH  ns  qmi  the  Iea!j  arbwir, 
And  the  torrent  mtirKiuriiig  by  ; 

Sol  hav  (!r(»j.Kp*d  fnto  his  fcarbour, 
WeOTj  of  tbe  ojwn  akf : 

Eveiiiitg  ijow  ut>biada  Ihe  fetters 
Fusbion'd  bj  th«  glowing  ligbt ; 

All  tbat  breiktbe  nn  tknxikfwl  debtofii 
T«  the  hsu'bitgvfr  of  mglit. 

Yet  by  some  graTe  thoughts  Rttended 
ES?«  reaews  the  calm  career  : 

JPor  the  day  that  now  ii  ended 
Is  the  Icogefet  of  the  year. 

Laura  !  sport,  as  now  tboa  sporte^t, 
On  this  platfonn,  light  and  tree  ; 

Take  thy  blias  while  longest,  shortest. 
Are  indifferent  to  thee  1 

T?ho  would  check  the  happy  feeling 
Tliat  inspirea  the  linnet's  song  ? 

Who  would  stop  the  swallow  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong  ? 

Yet  at  this  impressire  season. 
Words  wUch  tenderness  can  speak. 

From  the  truths  of  homely  reason, 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  cheek ; 

And,  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 

I  would  uige  this  moral  pleading. 
Last  forerunner  of ''  Good-night !  * 

Summer  ebbs ; — each  day  that  follows 

Is  a  reflux  from  on  high. 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 

Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  gOTerns  the  creation^ 

In  his  providence,  assign'd 
Such  a  gTMlnal  dedination 

To  tha  life  of  hranaa  kind. 
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Tel  we  mark  H  not ;— froita  veddn, 
Fntk  flowers  blow,  m  flowers  bete  blown, 

And  the  hesrt  is  loth  to  deedsm 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hetk  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  yoitihftil  maiden  I 

And  when  thy  decline  shall  come. 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-ladeiH 

Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  ddom. 

Now,  even  now,  ere  wnpp'd  in  slnmberf 

Fix  thine  eyes  upon  the  se* 
That  absorbs  time,  spao^  and  nmnber; 

Look  towards  etonity.  i^ 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  river 

On  #bo8e  breast  are  tliither  borne 
All  decelTed,  and  eaoh  deoeiTsr, 

Through  the  gates  of  nig^t  and  mom ; 

Through  the  yeai<s  saooesslTe  portals ; 

Through  the  bounds  which  manT  a  star 
Marks,  not  mindless  of  finall  mortals^ 

liiHien  his  light  returns  from  fiur. 

Thus  when  thou  with  Time  hast  tratell'd 

Towards  the  mighty  gulf  of  things. 
And  tho  mazy  stream  uuraTell'd 

With  thy  best  imaginings ; 

Think«  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest. 

Think  how  pitiful  that  stay. 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 

Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor, 

Sometimes  frowns  or  seems  to  frown ; 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thv  sceptre. 

While  thy  brow  youUrs  roess  crown. 

Qrssp  it,--if  thou  shrink  and  tremble^ 

Fairest  damsel  of  the  green, 
Thou  wilt  lack  the  only  symbol 

That  proclaims  a  genuine  queen ; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honoor 

Which  selected  spirits  wear. 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 

Lord  of  HsMen'a  nnehangltig  ymt. 
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^  mi  in  beaut j^  the  gardens  are  ftt  thk  BOOflOB  i 

thouAa^d  flowers— eacb  eeemitig  otifi 
in.t  learut  1>y  gfLEiDg  on  the  hdq, 
To  couoUrfeit  bia  *hiuing^ 
Witliio  wliOM  leaves  the  lioly  dew 
I  TbAt  tskilE  from  hcuven,  bhtk  now  tmew 

A  gkzf — ia  dfidiniug^ 

Bed  roses,  need  to  pnises  long, 
Contented  with  the  poet's  song, 

The  nightingale's  oeing  OTer ; 
And  Ulies  white,  prepared  to  toudi 
The  whitest  thought,  nor  soil  it  much. 

If  dresmer  tum'd  to  lover. 

Beep  violets,  you  liken  to 

The  kindest  eyes  that  look  on  you, 

Without  a  thought  disloyal : 
And  cactuses,  a  queen  might  don. 
If  weary  of  a  golden  crown. 

And  still  appear  as  royaL 

Pansiee  for  ladies  all !    I  wis 

That  none  who  wear  such  brooches  miss 

A  jewel  in  the  mirror : 
And  tulips,  children  love  to  stretch 
Their  fingers  down,  to  feel  in  each 

Its  beauty's  secret  treasure. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the  rural  paradises 
which  now  surround  our  country-houses.  Walks,  waters, 
lawns  of  yelvet  softness,  trees  casting  broad  shadows,  or 
whispenne  in  the  stirrings  of  the  breeze  ;  seclusion,  and  yet 
airiness ;  lowers  firom  all  regions,  besides  all  the  luxuries 
which  the  kitchen-garden,  the  orchard,  conservatories,  hot- 
houses, and  sunny-walls,  pour  upon  our  tables,  are  so 
blended  and  diffused  arouna  our  dwellings,  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  delectable.  It  is  impossible,  without 
lookine  back  throiigh  many  ages  of  English  life,  to  form 
any  io^  of  the  re^  advantages  which  we  enjoy  of  this 
kind— of  the  immense  stride  we  have  made  from  the  bare 
and  rigid  life  of  our  ancestors.  How  many  of  the  fruits,  or 
flowers,  or  culinary  vegetables,  which  we  possess  in  such 
excellence  and  penection,  did  this  country  originally  pro- 


duoeP  Few,  indeed,  of  our  indigenona  fiowen  are  retained 
in  our  gpeurden,  few  of  our  vegetoblea,  beaidea  the  cabbage 
and  carrot ;  and  what  were  the  ancient  British  finiita  beaidea 
the  crab  and  the  bullace  P  But  we  have  only  to  look  back 
to  the  feudal  times  to  see  the  wide  difference  between  our 
^rdens  and  those  then  existing;  for  all  that,  could  be 
enjoyed  of  a  garden  must  be  compressed  within  the  narrow 
boundary  of  the  castle  moat.  Everything  without  was  sub- 
ject to  continual  ravage  and  destruction;  and  though 
orchards  were  planted  without,  and  suffered  to  take  their 
chance,  the  lacues'  little  parterre  occupied  some  sheltered 
nook  of  the  court,  or  space  between  grim  towers. 

'*  This  history  of  our  gardening  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
Europe.  The  monks,  whose  religious  character  gave  them 
an  extraordinary  security,  as  they  were  the  first  restorers  of 
apiculture,  so  they  were  the  first  extenders  and  improvers 
ot  our  gardens.  Their  long  pilgrimages  from  one  holy 
shrine  to  another,  through  France,  Oermany,  and  Italy, 
made  them  early  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  culinary  and 
medicinal  herbs,  and  with  various  fruits ;  and  amongst  the 
ruins  of  abbeys  we  still  find  a  tribe  of  plants  that  they  thus 
naturalised.  The  Crusade  gave  the  next  extension  to  horti- 
cultural knowledge ;  the  growing  commerce  and  wealth  of 
Europe  fostered  it  still  fisher ;  and  the  successive  magnifi- 
cent discoveries  of  the  Indies,  America,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific  and  Australia,  with  aU  their  new  and  splendid,  and 
invaluable  productions,  raised  the  desire  for  such  things  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  and  made  our  gardens  and  greenhouses 
affluent  beyond  all  imagination.  What  hosts  of  new  and 
curious  phuits  do  they  still  send  us  every  season !  From 
every  comer  of  the  ^urth  are  they  daily  reaching  us :  the 
average  value  of  the  plants  in  Loddige's  Gardens  is  odculated 
at  200,000/.  But  what  a  blank  would  they  now  be  but  for 
the  mighty  spirit  of  commerce,  the  thirst  ior  discovery,  and 
of  traversing  distant  regions,  which  animate  such  numbers 
of  our  countrymen,  and  send  them  out  to  extend  our 
geography,  geology,  and  natural  history,  or  to  prosecute 
astronomical  and  philosophical  science  under  every  portion 
of  the  heavens.  And  beside  these  causes,  how  much  is  yet 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  tastes  of  peculiar  ages — out  of 
the  peculiar  studies  of  the  timesi  and  the  singular  genius  of 
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parfdcular  men  thence  arising.  The  inflnenoe  of  poete  md 
unaginative  writers  upon  the  character  of  our  gardens  has 
been  extreme.  Whewer  an  age  were  poetical  or  mathe- 
maticalf  made  a  mighty  difference  in  tne  garden^stjle  d 
the  time. 

'^The  hands  of  Bridgman,  Bent,  and  Brown,  and  the 
pens  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Walpol^  hare  put  all  this 
ancient  ^loiy  of  Boman  style  to  flight,  ana  driven  us, 
perhaps,  mto  danger  of  going  too  far  after  nature.  The 
winding  walks,  the  turfy  utwns,  the  bowery  shrubberies,  the 
green  uopes  to  the  margin  of  waters,  the  retention  of  rocks 
and  thickets  where  they  naturally  stood — all  this  is  Teiy 
beautiful,  and  many  a  sweet  elysian  scene  do  they  spread 
around  our  English  homes.  But  in  imitating  nature  we  are 
apt  to  imitate  her  as  she  appears  in  the  rudest  places,  and 
not  as  she  would  modify  herself  in  the  yicinity  of  humui 
habitations.  We  are  apt  to  make  too  little  difference 
between  the  garden  and  the  field ;  between  the  shrubbery 
and  the  wood.  We  are  come  to  think  that  all,  which  differs 
from  wild  nature,  is  artificial,  and,  therefore,  absurd. 
Something  too  much  of  this,  I  think,  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  we  have  had  among  us.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  cry 
down  all  gardens  as  ugly  and  tasteless,  which  are  not  shaped 
by  our  modem  notion.  The  formalities  of  French  and 
Dutch  haye  been  sufficiently  condemned.  For  my  part,  I 
like  even  them  in  their  place.  One  would  no  more  think  of 
laying  out  grounds  in  this  manner,  than  of  creating  Eliza- 
bethan ruffs,  or  bag-wiffs  and  basket-hilted  swords  ;  yet  the 
old  French  and  Dutch  gardens,  as  the  appendages  of  a 
quaint  old  home,  are,  in  my  opinion,  beautiful.  They  are 
like  many  other  things — not  so  much  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, as  beautiful  by  association — as  memorials  of  certain 
characters  and  ages.  A  garden,  after  all,  is  an  artificial 
thing;  and  though  formed  from  the  materials  of  nature, 
ma^  be  allowed  to  mould  them  into  something  very 
different.  There  is  a  wild  beauty  of  nature,  and  there 
is  a  beauty  in  nature  linked  to  art ;  one  looks  for  a  very 
different  kind  of  beauty,  in  field  and  mountains,  to  what  one 
does  in  a  garden :  the  one  delights  you  by  a  certain  rude 
freedom  and  imtamed  magnificence,  the  other  by  smooth- 
ness and   elegance — by  velvet   \smMf  towering    arbours, 


wiDding  paths,  fcir  bmnchlng  almibs,  faimt 
poflltiou  of  muny  rare  flowars* 
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"  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  an  ineatimable  adfantage,  as 
it  reemraB  oitr  gardens,  that  the  former  ta^te  of  the  natiuo 
liaa  oiffered  so  much  fpom  ite  preaent  one.  Without  thia, 
what  a  loss  of  variety  we  should  have  suffered  I  If  the  taste 
of  the  present  generation  had  be<*n  that  of  all  past  agi?s, 
what  could  have  been  in  the  gardens  of  our  past  kings^ 
nobleiy  and  hiatorieal  characters^  to  tn&rk  them  ajs  strongly 
and  emphattealJy  aa  they  are  marked  ?  They  now,  indeed^ 
seem  to  belong  to  men  and  things  gone  by  ;  and  I  would  as 
ioon  almoeft  fte«  one  of  our  vencxi^le  cathedrals  raaed  with 
the  ground,  aa  one  of  those  old  gardeoa  rooted  up.  Therd 
ia  something  in  them  of  a  sombre  and  beecmiing  melancholy; 
they  are  in  Keeping  with  the  bouses  they  surround,  and  the 
portraits  in  the  gallerieH  of  those  houses.  When  we  wander 
through  the  pleachen  alleys,  and  by  the  time-stained  foun* 
taind  o£  these  old  gardens,  periahed  jeart  indeed  seem  to 
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come  back  again  to  na.  In  the  centre  of  aome  Taat  avenue 
of  majeatic  elma  or  limea,  sweeping  their  boogha  to  the 
ground,  the  dial-stone,  aged  and  green,  arreata  onr  attention 
and  points  not  to  the  present  hour,  but  to  the  past.  Our 
historic  memories  are  intimately  connected  with  such  places. 
Our  Howards,  Essexes,  Siureys,  and  Wolaeys,  were  the 
mae:nificent  founders  and  creators  of  such  phcea ;  and  in 
such  Shu&speare  and  Spenser,  Milton  and  Bacon,  and 
Sidney,  mused.  It  is  astonishing  what  numbers  of  our 
poets,  philosophers,  and  literati,  are  connected  with  the 
nistorj  of  our  gardens  by  their  writings,  or  their  Ioto  of 
them.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Parkinson,  Kaj,  John  Evelyn, 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  Bacon,  Addison,  Pope,  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  wrote  not  only  "  The  Garden  of  Epicurus," 
but  so  delighted  in  gardening  that  he  directed,  in  his  will, 
that  his  heart  should  be  buried  beneath  the  sun-dial  in  his 
garden  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  where  it  accordingly  was 
deposited,  in  a  silver  box  ;  Horace  Walpole,  Locke,  Cowley, 
Shenstone,  Charles  Cotton,  Waller,  Bishop  Fleetwood, 
Spence,  the  author  of"  Polymetis,"  Gilpin  of  the  "  Forest 
Scenery;"  Mason,  Dr.  Darwin,  Cowper,  and  many  others, 
have  their  fame  linked  to  the  history  or  the  love  of  gardens.*' 
— Howitt's  fiuBAL  Lite. 


THE  POOR  MAN^  GARDEN. 

Ah,  yes,  the  poor  man's  garden  ! 

It  18  great  joy  to  me. 
This  little  precious  piece  of  ground 

Before  his  door  to  see  ! 

The  rich  man  has  his  gardeners, — 
His  gardeners  young  and  old ;      * 

He  never  takes  a  spade  in  hand^ 
Nor  worketh  in  the  mould. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so, — 
Wealth,  servants,  he  has  none  ; 

And  all  the  work  that's  done  for  him 
Most  by  himself  be  done. 


THX  POOB  KAK'b  GABDKK. 

All  day  upon  some  WMiy  taik 
He  toileth  with  good  will ; 

And  back  he  comee,  at  set  of  son, 
His  garden-plot  to  tilL 

The  rich  man  in  his  garden  walka^ 
And  'neath  hia  garden  trees ; 

Wrapp'd  in  a  dream  of  other  things. 
He  seems  to  take  his  < 


One  moment  he  beholds  his  flowers, 

The  next  they  are  forgot ; 
He  eateth  of  his  rarest  fruits 

As  though  he  ate  them  not. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so ; 

He  kno¥r8  each  inch  of  ground, 
And  every  single  plant  and  flower 

That  grows  within  its  bound. 

He  knows  where  grow  his  wallflowers, 
And  when  they  will  be  out; 

His  mo8s-roj>e,  and  convolvulus 
That  twines  his  pales  about. 

He  knows  his  red  sweet-williams, 
And  the  stocks  that  cost  him  dear, — 

That  well-set  row  of  crimson  stocks. 
For  he  bought  the  seed  last  year. 

And  though  unto  the  rich  man 
The  cost  of  flowers  is  nought, 

A  sixpence  to  a  poor  man 
Is  toil,  and  care,  and  thought 

And  here  is  his  potato-bed. 
All  well-grown,  strong,  and  Rreen ; 

How  could  a  rich  man's  heart  leap  up 
At  anything  so  mean  t 

But  he,  the  poor  man,  sees  his  crop. 

And  a  thankftil  man  is  he, 
For  he  thinks  all  through  the  winter 

How  rich  his  board  will  be  I 

And  how  his  merry  Utile  ones 

Beside  the  fire  will  stand. 
Each  with  a  large  potato 

In  a  round  m  rosy  hand. 


A  rich  man  hm  Ula  w»ll'fhiit| 

Hii  fruit  for  ^very  fi«aje«io, 
HU  melons  ajid  hia  pines. 

The  poor  man  hu  Ua  goo»eb«mot, 
Hi»  cTurruifci  white  ud  t«4 

Hit  apple  And  his  dafluoD  troe, 
And  a  little  »trawben7-b©d. 

A.  man  th«i*s  pMWg  weU,w 
To  have  som^  mit  for  the  ohil4fi9» 
And  some  bwidec  to  mUL 

Around  the  rich  man's  trdliaed  bower 

Gay,  coetly  crwpera  run ; 
The  poor  man  has  hia  scarlet  beans 

To  screen  him  from  the  sun. 

And  there  before  the  little  bench, 
O'ershadow'd  by  the  bower, 

Grow  southernwood  and  lemon-thyme^ 
Sweetpea  and  gilliflower ; 

And  pinks  and  clove-camations, 
Rich  Boented,  aide  by  side ; 

And  at  the  end  a  hoUyhock 
With  an  edge  of  London-pride. 

And  here  the  old  grandmother  comes 
When  her  day's  work  is  done ; 

And  here  they  bring  the  sickly  babe 
To  dieer  it  in  the  sun. 

And  here  on  sabbath  mornings* 
The  good  man  comee  to  get 

His  Sunday  nosegay,  moss-rose  bud» 
White  pink,  aad  mignonette. 

And  here  on  sabbath  eyenings. 

Until  the  stars  are  out» 
With  a  little  one  in  either  hand 

He  walketh  all  abouiU 

For  though  his  garden-plot  if  smalli 

HundothitaatiaQr; 
For  there's  no  niche  of  all  his  ^und 

That  does  not  fin  his  ciye. 
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It  la  not  with  the  ridi  hiad  th'oA  t 
For  thangh  ha  pt>nnds  are  wid©. 

He  ttxikii  bejotid^  and  yet  beyoodj 
Witb  soul  uimatijfLed. 


Yes  I  in  the  Door  min*B  garden  grow. 

Far  more  tnan  herbe  and  flowen. 
Kind  thougfata,  contentment,  peaee  of  ^nind. 

And  joy  for  weary  honra. 

KkEJ  Howm. 


MISS  lOTFORiyS  GARDEN. 

''  Fancy  a  small  plot  of  sroniidy  witib  a  prettj  low  irregular 
cottage  at  one  end;  a  large  granary,  divided  from  the 
dwelling  by  a  little  court  running  along  one  side;  and 
a  long  thatched  shed  ogen  towards  the  garden,  and  supported 
by  wooden  pillars,  on  the  other*  The  bottom  is  bounded 
half  by  an  old  wall,  and  half  by  an  old  paline,  over  which 
we  see  a  pretty  distance  of  wo<)dy,  hills.  The  house,  the 
granary,  wall,  and  paling,  are  covered  with  vines,  cherry- 
trees,  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  jessamines,  with  great  clusters 
of  tall  hollyhocks  running  up  between  them,  a  large  elder 
overhanging  the  little  gate,  and  a  magnificent  bay-tree, 
such  a  tree  as  shall  scarcely  be  matched  in  these  parts, 
breaking  with  its  beautiful  conical  form  the  horiasontal  lines 
of  the  buildings.  This  is  my  garden ;  and  the  long  pillared 
shed,  the  sort  of  rustic  arcade  which  runs  along  one  side, 
parted  from  the  flower-beds  by  a  row  of  rich  geraniums,  is 
our  out-of-doors  drawing-room. 

"  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  there  on  a  summer 
afternoon,  with  the  western  sun  flickering  through  the  great 
elder-tree,  and  lighting  up  our  gay  parterres,  where  flowers 
and  flowering  slmibs  are  set  as  tnick  as  grass  in  a  field, 
a  wilderness  of  blossom,  interwoven,  intertwined,  wreathy, 
garlandy,  profuse  beyond  all  profuBion,  where  we  mav  raess 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  mouldy  but  never  see  it,  I  know 
nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  in  the  sbade  of  that  dark 
bower,  with  the  eye  resting  on  that  bright  piece  of  colour, 
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lighted  BO  gloriously  by  the  e^emng  buju  bow  catdiing 
a  glimps«>  of  the  little  birds  as  they  fly  rapidly  in  and  out  M 
their  nests — for  there  are  alwaya  two  or  three  bird-aestu  in 
the  thiek  tapefitry  of  cherry-treea,  honeysuckles,  and  Chino^ 
roses,  which  coTer  our  waUa — ^now  tracing  the  gay  gambols 
of  the  commoii  butterEie^  as  they  sport  round  the  dahliaa; 
and  watching  that  rarer  moth^  which  the  country  people, 
fertile  in  pretty  namesj  call  the  bee^bird ;  that  bird-like  insect 
which  flutters  in  the  hottest  days  otct  the  sweetest  flowers, 
inserting  its  long  proboscie  into  the  small  tube  of  the  jessa- 
mine, and  hoveriiitr  over  the  scarlet  blossoms  cif  the  L'oniuium. 
whose  bngoii  colours  seem  redeemed  on  ils  own  leainery 
breast,  that  insect  which  seems  so  thoroughly  a  creature 
of  the  air,  never  at  rest ;  always,  even  when  feeding,  self- 
poised  and  self-supported,  and  whose  wings,  in  their  ceaseless 
motion,  have  a  sound  so  deep,  so  full,  so  lulling,  so  musical. 
Nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  amid  that  mixture  of  flower  and 
leaf  watching  the  bee-bird!  Nothing  so  pretty  to  look  at  as  my 
garden !  It  is  quite  a  picture ;  omy,  unluckily,  it  resembles 
a  picture  in  more  qualities  than  one — it  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  looked  at.  One  might  as  well  think  of  walking 
in  a  bit  of  framed  canvass.  There  are  walks,  to  be  sure, 
tiny  paths  of  smooth  gravel,  called  such  by  courtesy — but 
they  are  so  overhung  by  roses  and  lilies,  and  such  gay 
encroachers,  so  overhung  by  convolvulus,  and  heart *s-ease, 
and  mignonette,  and  other  sweet  stragglers,  that,  except  to 
edge  through  them  occasionally,  for  the  purposes  of  planting, 
or  weeding,  or  watering,  there  might  as  well  be  no  paths 
at  all.  Nobodv  thinks  of  walking  in  my  garden.  Even  my 
dog.  May,  glides  about  with  a  delicate  and  trackless  step, 
like  a  swan  through  the  water;  and  we,  its  two-footed 
denizens,  are  fain  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  really  a  saloon, 
and  go  out  for  a  walk  towards  sunset,  just  as  if  we  had  not 
been  sitting  in  the  open  air  all  day.'* 
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GARDEN  PICTURES  FROM  TENNYSON. 

Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  qnita 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  thit  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  dty  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells ; 
And  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves  you  hear 
The  windy  danging  of  the  minster  clock ;  * 

Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  grass,  washed  by  a  slow  broad  stream 
That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge, 
Crown'd  wiUi  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd  kine, 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  8umme]>home  of  murmurous  wings. 


We  reach'd  a  meadow  slanting  to  the  north, 
Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet-hedge ; 
This  yielding  gave  into  a  grassy  walk 
Through  crowded  lilao-ambush  trimly  pruned ; 
And  one  warm  gush,  full-fed  with  perfume,  blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  entered  in  the  cooL 
The  garden  stretches  southward.    In  the  midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of  shada 
The  garden-glasses  shone,  and  momentlr 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  b^ta. 


A  garden  bower*d  dose 
With  phdted  alleys  on  the  trailing  rose. 
Long  alleys  fidling  down  to  twilight  grots^ 
Or  opening  upon  some  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lUies,  standing  near 
Purple  spiked  lavender : 
Whither  in  after-life  retired 
From  brawling  stormy 
From  weary  wind. 

With  youthful  fSuiey  rainspired,  v 

We  may  hold  convene  with  all  Ibnns 
OfliMtilflowai. 


A  CHILD9  OABDEV. 

UndArneaiih  the  chesniitB  dripping 
Through  the  grMses  wet  and  fiedr, 
Stnighi  I  soogfat  my  garden-ground, 
WHh  the  laurel  on  the  mound. 

And  the  pear-tree  orersweeping 
A  tide  Bhadow  of  green  air. 

In  the  garden  lay  supinely 
A  huge  giant,  wrought  of  ipade  I 
Arms  and  legs  were  stretched  at  leaqgth. 

And  the  meadow  tuH^  cut  finely. 
Bound  them  laid  and  interlaid 

Call  him  Hector,  son  of  Priam, 

Such  his  title  and  degree. 

With  my  rake  I  smoothed  his  brow ; 

Both  his  cheeks  I  weeded  through ; 
But  a  rhymer  such  as  I  am. 

Scarce  can  sing  his  dignity. 

Eyes  of  gentranellas*  azure, 

Staring,  winking,  at  the  skies ; 

Nose  of  g^y-flowers  and  box ; 

Scented  grasses,  put  for  locks 
Which  a  little  breeze,  at  pleasure, 

Set  a-waving  round  his  eyes. 

Brazen  helm  of  daffodillies. 

With  a  glitter  towards  the  light  ; 
Purple  violets,  for  the  mouth. 
Breathing  perfumes  west  and  south  ; 

And  a  sword  of  flashing  lilies,* 
Holden  ready  for  the  fight. 

And  a  breast-plate  made  of  daisies. 

Closely  fitting,  leaf  by  leaf  ; 

Periwinkles  interlaced. 

Drawn  for  belt  about  the  waist ; 
While  the  brown  bees,  humming  praises. 

Shot  their  arrows  round  the  chief 

And  who  knows  (I  sometimes  wondered), 

If  the  disembodied  soul 

Of  old  Hector,  once  of  Troy, 

Might  not  take  a  dreaiy  joy 
Here  to  enter-4f  it  thundered, 

Boiling  up  the  thunder-roll  1 
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BoUinff  this  way,  from  Troy  nuiv 

In  this  body  lude  and  rifc^ 

He  might  enter  end  take  rest 

*Neath  the  daisiea  of  the  braMt— 
They  with  tender  root%  renerring 

Hia  heroic  heart  to  life. 

Ri.i»AMTB  BiBSisf  Baownxa 


GARDENS  AND  PAyOUBITB  FLOWEBa 

**  It  does  not  appear,"  says  a  writer  in  *'  Innia'  Tdesoope," 
''  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Bomana  indolced  a  taste  for 
flowers ;  none  at  least  that  would  imply  theirhaying  gardens 
set  apart  for  the  culture  of  these  measing  objects;  or  that 
they  ever  endeayoured  to  improye  tneir  own  wild  and  indi- 
genous plants,  or  imported  others  from  foreisna  countries. 
We  can  only  consider  the  florid  description  di  the  garden 
of  Alcinous  as  the  efi'usion  of  poetry ;  and  those  of  Cicero 
and  Pliny  were  only  yineyards  with  grottoes,  alcoyes,  and 
arbours.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  aboye  two  oentnriea  ago  that  our 
own  gardens  were  probably,  in  point  of  taste,  as  well  as  of 
products,  eyen  inferior  to  those  of  the  Gheeks  and  "Romans ; 
and,  for  most  of  the  embellishments  we  now  possess  of 
flower-beds,  shrubberies,  and  conseryatoiiesi  we  are  indebted 
to  foreign  countries. 

''The  nations  amon^  whom  a  taste  for  flowers  was  flrst 
discovered  to  Prevail  m  modem  times  were  Ohina,  Persia, 
and  Turkey.  The  yegetable  treasures  of  the  eastern  world 
were  assembled  at  Constantinople,  whente  they  passed  into 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  thence  into  England, 
and  since  botany  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  science^ 
we  haye  laid  the  whole  world  under  contribution  for  treei^ 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  which  we  haye  not  only  made  our  own, 
but  generally  improyed  in  yigour  and  beauty.  Nor  can  any 
nation  on  earth  Doast  such  an  assemblage  of  yarious  kiniu 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  as  may  now  be  found  in  English 
gardens. 

^  Most  countries  haye  a  predilection  for  some  particular 
plants  whilst  all  the  rest  are  disrenrded.  In  Torike^,  for 
instance,  the  flowers  which,  after  the  xoae^  am  principally 
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esteemed^  are  the  mnunculuB  and  the  tulip,  tbe  latter  of 
whicb  grows  wild  in  tbe  Levant,  This  gatidj  flower  ttm 
firat  cultivated  in  Italj  about  the  middle  of  the  Bixteentfa 
centurf,  under  the  name  of  Tulipa,  obWoualy  derired  from 
tnlihand^  wliich,  in  the  Turkish  lanj:unge,  si^fiea  a  turban. 

"  It  18  well  known  that  in  Holland  the  tulip  became,  aboiit 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  eeventeentli  century,  the  object  of  a  trade 
unparalleled  in  tbe  history  of  commercial  a  peculation.  Front 
1834  to  1637  all  classes  in  all  tbe  great  cities  of  HoUaBd 
became  infected  with  the  tulipomania.  A  single  root  of 
a  particular  species,  c^led  tbe  Viceroy,  was  exchanged  in  the 
true  Dutch  taste,  for  the  following  articles^^two  lasta  of 
wheat,  four  of  rye,  four  fat  oxen,  three  fat  swine,  tweWe  fat 
sheep,  two  hogsheads  of  wine,  four  tuns  of  beer,  two  tuns  of 
butter,  one  thousand  pound  weight  of  cheese,  a  complete 
bed,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  silver  beaker,  the  whole  being 
worth  2500  florins. 

"  These  tulips  were  afterwards  sold  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  roots.  Four  hundred  perits,  something  less  than  a 
grain,  of  the  bulb  called  Admiral  Leifken,  cost  4400  florins; 
446  perits  of  Admiral  Yonder  Eyk,  1620  florins ;  106  perits 
of  Schilder,  1615  florins ;  200  perits  of  Semper  Augustus, 
5500  florins;  410  perits  of  the  Viceroy,  3000  florins,  Ac. 
A  bulb  of  the  species  called  Semper  Augustus,  has  been 
often  sold  for  2000  florins ;  and  it  once  happened  that  there 
were  only  two  bulbs  in  existence,  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  the 
other  at  Haarlem.  One  of  these  sold  for  4600  florins, 
together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and 
complete  harness.  On  another  occasion  a  bulb  was  sold 
for  twelve  acres  of  land ;  so  great  indeed  was  the  rage 
for  favourite  bulbs,  that  they  who  had  not  ready  money 
exchanged  for  them  their  goods,  houses  and  lands,  cattle 
and  clothes.  The  trade  was  followed  not  alone  by  mercantile 
people,  but  also  by  the  first  noblemen,  citizens  of  every 
description,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  tiu-f-diggers,  chimney 
sweeps,  footmen,  maid-servants,  old  clothes  deaders,  &c. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  rage  everybody  won  and 
no  one  lost.  Some  of  the  poorest  people  gained  in  a  few 
months,  houses,  coaches,  and  horses,  and  figured  away  like 
the  first  characters  in  the  land.  In  every  town  some  tavern 
was  selected  which  served  as  a  change,  where  high  and  low 
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traded  in  flowers,  and  confirmed  their  bargains  with  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainments.  They  formed  laws  for  them- 
selves, and  had  their  notaries  and  clerks. 

'*  These  dealers  in  flowiprs  were  by  no  means  desirous  to  get 
possession  of  them ;  no  one  thought  of  sending^  much  less 
of  going  himself  to  Constantinome  to  procure  scarce  roots, 
as  manj  Europeans  travel  to  Qolconoa  and  Yisipour  to 
obtain  rare  and  precious  stones.  Tulips  of  all  prices  were 
in  the  market,  and  their  roots  were  divided  into  small 
portions,  known  by  the  name  of  veriU,  in  order  that  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  might  be  aomitted  into  the  specula- 
tion ;  the  tulip  root  itself  was  out  of  the  question — it  was 
a  nonentity;  but  it  furnished,  like  our  funds,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bargain  for  a  time. 

"During  the  tuUpomania,  a  speculatoroften  offered  and  paid 
large  sums  for  a  root,  which  he  never  received  and  never 
wished  to  receive.  Another  sold  roots  which  he  never 
possessed  or  delivered.  Often  did  a  nobleman  purchase 
from  a  chimney-sweep  tulips  to  the  amount  of  2000  florins, 
and  sell  them  at  the  same  time  to  a  farmer,  and  neither  tho 
nobleman,  chimney-sweep,  nor  farmer,  had  roots  in  their 
possession,  or  wished  to  possess  them.  Before  the  tulip 
season  was  over,  more  roots  were  sold  and  purchased, 
bespoke,  and  promised  to  be  delivered,  than  in  all  probability 
were  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  Holland ;  and  when 
Semper  Augustus  was  not  to  be  had,  which  happened  twice, 
no  species  was  perhaps  oftener  purchased  and  sold«  In  the 
space  of  three  years,  as  Hunting  tells  us,  more  than  ten 
millions  were  expended  in  this  trade  in  one  single  town 
of  Holland. 

"  The  evil  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  states  of  Holland 
were  under  the  necessity  of  interfering ;  the  buyers  took 
the  alarm  ;  the  bubble,  like  the  South  Sea  scheme,  suddenly 
burst ;  and  as,  in  the  outset,  all  were  winners,  in  the  wind- 
ing up,  very  few  escaped  without  loss." 

Among  the  favourite  flowers  of  the  English  horticulturistB 
are  the  ranunculus,  auricula,  polyanthus,  pricatus,  Camilla, 
dahlia,  and  rose.  Of  roses  alone  are  grown  upwards  of 
2000  varieties. 


CHAPTER  ON  ROSER 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  rose,  or  who  were  ita  firafc 
cultivators,  very  little  is  known.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  ancient  Coptic  manuscripts,  though  nothing  concerning 
it  can  he  distinguished,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  rose  was 
planted  in  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  formation 
of  which  is  attributed  to  Semiramis,  about  1200  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  it  also  appears  probable,  from  the 
testimony  of  trayellers,  that  seyeral  kinds  of  roses  passed 
over  into  Persia. 

It  is  yery  certain  that  the  rose  was  cultivated  by  the 
Jews  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  about  two  centuries 
after  Semiramis.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon  it  is  said, ''  I  am 
the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys  ;'*  and  in  the 
apocryphal  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  '^  Let  us  crown  ourselves 
with  rose-buds  before  they  be  withered." 
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Tt  also  appears  hj  sereral  paaaa^  of  fhe  Book  of 
EodefliasticuBy  the  author  of  which  liTod  about  700  years 
after  Solomon,  that  the  Jews  possessed  beautiful  gardens 
of  roses,  iMurticularlj  at  Jericno,  "I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm-tree  in  Enffaddi,  and  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho;" 
zxiy.  14.  ''Heaven  unto  me,  ye  holy  children,  and  bud 
Ibrth  as  a  rose  crowing  by  the  brook  of  the  field,"  mix.  18. 
**  And  as  the  flowers  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year," 
L  8.  These  passages  prove  that  the  mostiertile  and  beautifol 
portion  of  raiestine  abounded  in  roses,  palms,  and  cedars. 
They  no  longer,  however,  abound;  for  while  ''the  cedars 
wave  on  Lebanon,"  and  the  solitary  palm  stands  in  its 
isolated  beauty,  the  rose  has  entirelv  disappeared;  and  the 
the  rose  of  Jericho,  as  it  is  called,  is  but  a  little  plant  of  the 
fiunily  of  Crucifene.  The  Greeks  cultivated  the  rose  at  an 
early  period,  during  the  time  of  Homer,  who  lived  about 
200  years  after  Solomon.  In  the  ''Iliad"  and  " Odyssey"  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  rose  pamt  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  Aurora  has  rose-tipped  fingers  and  fills  the  air  with 
the  fragrance  of  roses.  The  rose  was  also  consecrated  to 
Harpocrates,  the  patron  of  silence,  of  which  it  was  consi- 
dered the  8;^mbol.  Thus  the  expression  "  ntb  rotd  "  (under 
the  rose)  signified  that  all  that  was  said  should  remain 
secret.  It  was  the  custom,  in  some  of  the  northern 
countries,  to  suspend  a  rose  over  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  to  remind  Uie  ^ests  that  silence  should  be  observed 
resp^zting  all  that  inight  be  said  during  the  meal. 

Anacreon,  Bion,  Theocritus,  ApoUodorus,  and  others, 
relate  various  fables  respecting  the  origin  and  colour  of  the 
rose.  A  beetle  is  oftcoi  represented  on  antique  gems,  as 
expiring,  surrounded  with  roses ;  and  this  is  suppoMd  to  be 
an  emblem  of  luxurious  enervation ;  the  beetle  being  said 
to  have  such  an  antipathy  to  roses,  that  the  smell  of  them 
will  cause  its  death. 

From  the  earliest  period,  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  rose 
the  preference  over  all  other  plants,  and  distin^:uished  it 
as  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers."  In  the  firaflnents  whidi  remain 
of  Sappho,  who  lived  about  800  ^eani  Define  the  Christian 
era,  this  flower  is  placed  in  the  highest  ranL 

The  poets  and  writers  of  tte  East  h«fe  abundantly 
celebrated  in  their  works  the  beauties  of  the  rose.  According 
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to  Zoroaster,  the  stem  of  thii  flower  was  free  from 
thorns  until  the  entrance  of  Abriniimus  (the  Evil  one) 
mto  the  world;  the  universal  spirit  of  evil,  according  to 
their,  as  well  aa  the  Mosaic  account,  affecting  not  only 
man  but  also  the  inferior  animals,  and  even  the  verj 
trees  and  plants.  The  same  writer  states  **that  every 
flower  is  appropriated  to  a  particular  angel,  and  that 
the  hujjdrea-leaved  rose  (Eo»a  cefitif&lia)  is  consecrated 
to  an  arc*haiigel  of  the  highest  order."  The  oriental 
writers  also  represent  t]ie  nightingale  as  sighing  for  the* 
love  of  the  rose.  In  a  curio u a  fragment  by  the  Persian 
Poet  Attar,  entitled  "  Bulbul  Xameh/'  the  Book  of  the 
Nightingale,  alt  the  birds  appear  before  Solomon  and  charge 
the  nightingale  with  disturbing  their  rest,  by  the  broken 
and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  aU  the  night, 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nightingale  is 
summoned,  questioned,  and  acquitted  by  the  wise  king ; 
because  the  bird  assures  him  that  his  vehement  love  for  the 
rose  drives  him  to  distraction,  and  causes  him  to  break 
forth  into  those  passionate  and  touching  complaints  which 
are  laid  to  his  charge.  The  same  work  also  mentions  that 
the  Persians  assert,  that  "  the  nightingale,  in  spring,  flutters 
around  the  rose-bushes,  uttering  incessant  complaints,  till, 
overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops  stupified  on  the 
ground."  The  Persian  fire-worshippers  believe  that  Abraham 
was  thrown  into  the  fire  by  Nimrod,  when  the  flame  turned 
into  a  bed  of  roses.  According  to  Hindoo  mythology, 
Pagoda  Firi,  one  of  the  wives  of  Vishnu,  was  found  in  a  rose. 

The  Turks,  matter-of-fact  as  they  are,  have  also  seen 
something  marvellous  in  the  beautiful  and  vivid  tints  of  the 
rose.  But  their  imagination,  less  glowing  than  that  of  the 
Ghreeks,  furnished  them  with  an  idea  more  singular  than 
pleasing.  They  suppose  that  the  rose  owed  its  origin  to 
the  perspiration  which  fell  from  Mahomet ;  for  which  reason 
they  never  tread  upon  a  rose-leaf,  nor  suffer  one  to  lie  upon 
the  ground.  They  also  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tomb-stone 
of  a  female  who  dies  unmarried. 

The  early  Boman  Catholics  have  made  the  rose  the 
sabject  of  various  miraculous  events;  one  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  oanoniaed  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary. 
Montalembert  relates  that  Elizabeth  loved  to  carry  to  the 
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poor  not  onlj  money,  but  eren  food  and  other  tUnn  wbich 
she  had  proYided  for  them.  She  went  thus  loaded  and  on 
foot,  bj  the  steep  and  hidden  paths  which  led  from  the 
chAteau  to  the  cottages  in  the  neighbouring  vallej.  One 
day,  when,  accompanied  by  her  fayourite  maid,  she  was 
descending  bj  a  rough  and  scarcely  yisible  path,  carrying 
under  her  cloak  some  bread,  meat,  eggs,  and  other  food  for 
distribution,  she  was  suddenly  met  by  her  husband,  who  was 
on  his  return  from  the  chase.  Astonished  to  see  her  thus 
bending  under  the  weight  of  her  burden,  he  said  to  her, 
''  Let  me  see  what  you  are  canyin^."  At  the  same  time  he 
threw  open  the  cloak,  which  she  held,  with  terror  to  her 
breast,  but  found,  says  the  legend,  nothing  save  white  and 
red  roses,  the  most  beautiful  he  had  oyer  seen. 

The  "Biographic  tTniyerselle,"  states  that  Clemence 
Isaure,  a  French  lady,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Toulouse  a 
large  income,  exclusively  for  the  celebration  of  floral  games, 
and  the  distribution  of  five  prizes  for  as  many  poems.  The 
prizes  consisted  of  an  amaranth  and  rose  of  gold,  and  of  a 
violet,  marigold,  and  lily,  of  silver.  The  will  also  required 
that  every  three  years,  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
the  floral  games,  the  members  of  the  Academy  should 
scatter  flowers  upon  her  tomb.  Bonsard,  the  French  poet, 
having  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  floral  games,  received,  in 
lieu  of  the  accustomea  rose,  a  silver  image  of  Minerva. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  so  much  delighted  with 
Bonsard's  beautiful  poetry  on  the  rose,  that  she  sent  him  a 
magnificent  rose  of  silver,  valued  at  500^.,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion,— '*  A  Bonsard,  rAppollon  de  la  source  des  Muses." 

The  Bomans  carriea  the  luxurious  use  of  the  rose  to 
its  height  by  covering  the  couches  of  their  guests,  and  the 
tables  used  for  banquets  with  these  flowers;  while  some 
emperors  went  so  far  as  to  scatter  them  in  the  halls  of 
their  palaces.  They  were,  at  one  time,  brought  firom  Egypt 
to  Bome,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  Italy  could  not 
produce  them;  but  afterwards,  in  order  to  render  these 
luxuries  more  easily  attainable  during  the  winter,  the 
Boman  gardeners  found  means  of  producing,  in  green- 
houses warmed  by  pipes  filled  with  hot  water,  an  artiflcial 
temperature  which  kept  rosea  and  lilies  constantly  in  bloom. 
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Seneca  dedaiiiied  affsintt  these  improvements;  Imt  without 
heing  diflooanged  uy  the  philosopher,  the  Bomans  canned 
their  ^reen-houaes  to  such  flection,  that  in  the  rei^  of 
Bomitian,  when  the  Egyptians  thought  to  pay  him  a 
splendid  compliment  bj  sending  him,  in  honour  of  his 
birth-daj,  roses  at  mid-winter,  their  present  excited  ridicuk^ 
so  abundant  had  winter  roses  then  become. 

The  gallants  of  Some  were  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
their  &younte  damsels  with  the  first  roses  that  appeased 
in  spring;  and  ^*Mea  rasa**  was  an  affectionate  expreaaioii 
thejr  of^  used  to  their  betrothed.  We  frequently  find 
in  old  Latin  authors  an  entire  abandonment  to  pleasure  and 
excessive  luxury  described  by  such  expressions  as,  Uvim^  im 
rasesy  sleeping  on  rases,  &c.  (vivere  in  rosd,  dormire  in  rosd), 

Seneca  speaks  of  Smyndiride,  the  most  wealthy  and 
voluptuous  of  the  Sybarites,  who  could  not  sleep  if  one  of 
the  rose-petals,  with  which  his  bed  was  spread,  happened 
to  be  curled. 

Cicero,  in  his  celebrated  speech  against  Yerres,  reproached 
him  not  only  with  the  outrages,  robberies,  and  cruelties 
which  he  had  committed  whilst  he  was  governor  of  Sicily, 
but  with  his  effeminacy  and  licentiousness.  '*  When  spring 
commenced,"  said  the  Soman  orator,  '*that  season  was  not 
announced  to  him  by  the  return  of  Zephyr,  nor  by  the 
appearance  of  any  heavenly  sign;  it  was  not  till  he  had 
seen  the  roses  blown,  that  spring  was  visible  to  his  voluptuous 
eye."  *  In  the  voyM^es  which  he  made  across  the  province, 
he  was  accustomed,  aner  the  example  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  borne  by  eight  men,  in  which  he 
reposed  on  soft  cushions  filled  with  roses  of  Malta,  having 
in  his  hand  a  net  of  fine  linen,  full  of  these  flowers,  whose 
fragrance  he  inhaled.  ^ 

When  Cleopatra  went  into  Cilicia  to  meet  Marc  Antony, 
she  gave  him  a  succession  of  festivals,  in  which  she 
displayed  a  truly  royal  magnificence.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  queen  earned  her  sumptuousness  so  far  as  to  pay 
a  talent  for  a  quantity  of  roses,  with  which  she  caused  the 
floor  of  the  hall  to  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.    But  the  greatest  profusion  of  roses  mentioned  in 

*  Cicero  agunst  Verm,  Bohn*!  Edit 
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anoieiit  liistory,  and  whidi  aeems  Bcwcctiy  credible^  is  that 
wUcb  Suetonius  attributes  to  Nero.  The  anihor  says,  that 
ata  f%te  which  the  emperor  gs?e  at  Bais,  the  expense 
incurred  for  roses  alone  was  more  than  four  milUmis  of 
sesterces— about  2O,00OZ. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  rose  was  conspicuous  in  all 
sacred  ceremonies,  and  in  public  and  private  ffttes.  The 
Ghreeks  and  the  Bomans  surrounded  the  statues  of  Venus, 
of  Hebe,  and  of  Flora,  with  garlands  of  roses.  At  Bai», 
when  f&tes  were  given  upon  the  water,  the  whole  surfiice  of 
the  lake  of  Lucina  appeiood  oorered  with  roses. 

The  custom  of  endrcUng  the  head,  of  surrounding  the 
neck,  and  also  the  breast,  with  crowns  and  garlands  of 
roses,  on  different  occasions,  and  particularij  during  the 
last  days  of  a  gay  festival,  when,  aflir  the  solid  dishes,  they 
passed  to  the  dessert  and  the  rare  wines,  is  recorded  by 
many  of  the  ancient  poets.  And  it  is  well  authenticated 
that,  among  medical  men  of  antiquity,  endeavours  were  made 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  flowers  were  suitable  to  place  in 
crowns  without  detriment  to  health ;  and  according  to  their 
report  the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  pos- 
sessed peculiar  virtues  for  dissipating  the  fumes  of  wine. 

In  the  times  of  chivalry,  the  rose  was  a  frequent  emblem 
on  the  helmets  or  shields  of  knights,  implying  that  sweet- 
ness should  always  be  the  companion  of  courage,  and  that 
beauty  was  the  only  prize  <woruiy  of  valour.  It  was  not, 
however,  always  taken  for  such  onblems,  but  was  once  the 
signal  for  bloodshed  in  a  desolating  civil  war,  which  raged 
in  England,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  under  the  banners  of 
the  ''white  or  red  rose,"  the  respective  insignia  of  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancastw. 

There  exists  a  beautiful  custom  in  the  valley  of  Engadine, 
in  Switzerland.  If  a  man,  accused  of  a  crime,  is  able  to 
justify  himself,  the  day  on  #hidi  he  is  liberated  from  prison 
a  voune  and  beautiful  girl  presents  him  with  a  white  rose, 
called  the  Bose  of  Innocence. 

The  rose  however  has  also,  strange  to  say,  been  used  as  a 
sign  of  disgrace  and  dishonour.  A  sjnodC  held  at  NIameSi 
am>ut  1284,  ordered  the  Jews  to  wear  on  their  breast  a 
rose,  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians,  in  order  tiiat  they 
might  not  receive  the  same  attentkoa;  and,  at  one  time,  in 
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certain  Gerinan  provinces,  a  crown  of  red  roses  was 
puBtsbnietit  of  immorality. 

About  the  year  1631  a  very  curious  book  on  the  rose 
was  published  br  a  German,  named  Rosenberg,  About 
two  himdred  and  fifty  octavo  pages  are  devoted  entirely 
to  the  praise  of  its  curative  properties,  in  almost  every 
known  disease,  making,  in  fact,  the  flower  an  universal 
panacea.  The  author  also  elaima  for  it  superuiitural 
qualities,  particularly  in  driving  away  evil  spirits.  The  work 
doses  by  asserting,  as  a  positive  fact^  supported  by  several 
authorities,  the  regeneration  or  resurrection  of  the  tos^ 
He  gives  also  the  process  of  the  reproduction,  which,  likft 
the  story  of  the  FboBuix:,  is  a  fable,  engendered  by  ignorance. 
It  is  somewhat  surpriainfi  that  this  fable  Bhould  have  been 
gravely  reproduced  in  a  French  work  on  the  rose,  published 
in  1800.  The  author  states  that,  "notwithstanding  the 
many  marvellous  things  which  we  already  know  respecting 
the  improving,  forcing,  changing,  and  multiplying  oi  roses, 
we  have  yet  to  describe  the  most  surprising  of  aU,  that  of  its 
regeneration ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  manner  of  reproducing 
that  flower  from  its  own  ashes.  This  is  called  the  imperM 
9ecrety  because  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  purchased  it  of 
a  foreign  chemist,  at  a  very  high  price.** 

The  rose  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
fragrant  of  flowers,  but  is  also  one  of  the  most  universal ; 
it  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  as  if  God,  who 
is  so  affluent  in  blessing,  had  scattered  it  broad-cast  over 
the  earth  for  universal  delight.  "  It  is  foimd  in  North 
America,'*  says  Mrs.  Gore,  "  where,  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
most  northerly  provinces,  the  Rosa  blanda  unfolds  its  bright 
pink  corolla,  always  solitary  on  the  stem,  immediately  on 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  Within  the  Polar  circle,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  is  found  the  JRosa  rapa,  covered 
during  spring  with  pale  double  flowers.  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  possess  their  two  species  of  rose,  each  of 
which  bears  deep  red  flowers.  The  Esquimaux  decorate 
their  hair  and  tne  reindeer  and  seal-skins  in  which  they 
are  dothed,  with  these  beautiful  blossoms.  Bright  clusters 
of  the  Bota  lucida  rise  above  the  reeds  and  rushes  which 
spring  on  the  marshes  of  Carolina :  the  Boaa  Woodsii  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  adjoining  marshes 
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the  jRoia  Carolina^  and  tbe  ddiible  pale  pink  jBom  EwraHna^ 
which  perishes  if  transphmted  to  the  garden  from  its  native 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Virginian  stream.  Pennsylyania, 
Carolina,  Mexico,  all  have  their  roses. 

Asia  boasts  a  greater  variety  of  species  than  the  rest  of 
the  earth  nnited ;  thirty-nine  that  admit  of  accurate  defi- 
nition having  been  already  established.  Of  these,  China 
has  a  claim  to  fifteen. 

In  the  gardens  of  Ejmdahar,  Samarcand,  and  Ispahan, 
the  Bosa  arharea  is  cultivated  in  great  profusion  by  the 
Persians.  The  Bosa  JDamateena^  or  Damask  rose,  trans- 
planted to  Europe  from  Damascus  by  the  Crusaders,  adorns 
UL  infinite  beautiful  varieties  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria.  At 
the  extremity  of  Asia,  towards  Constantinople,  the  JSaaa  stU' 
phurea  displays  its  very  double  flowers  of  a  brilliant  yellow. 
«  •  •  •  • 

Siberia  and  Lapland  even  have  their  roses.  In  England 
we  have  six  indigenous  species.  For  France  nineteen  species 
are  claimed  by  the  flora  of  De  Candolle ;  in  the  southern 
provinces  is  found  the  Bosa  eglanteria,  whose  golden 
petals  are  sometimes  varied  into  a  rich  orange ;  the  Bosa 
spinosissima  grows  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  southern 
provinces,  having  white  flowers  tipped  with  yellow,  which 
nave  furnished  many  beautiful  varieties ;  and  in  the  forests 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  departments  of  the  Yosges,  we  find  the 
Bosa  einnamomea^  which  derives  its  name  from  the  colour  of 
its  branches,  the  flowers  being  small,  red,  and  solitary. 
The  Bosa  Oallica  is  one  which  has  afforded  varieties  of 
every  hue,  more  especially  the  kind  known  as  Provence 
roses,  white,  pink,  or  crimson.  In  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
grows  the  Bosa  mosehata^  a  beautiful  variety  known  in 
our  gardens  as  the  nutmeg-rose.  The  Bosa  alba  is  found 
in  the  hedges  and  thickete  of  several  of  the  departments. 
The  Swiss  and  Alpine  chains  in  general  are  rich  in  native 
roses.  Ital^  and  Spain  and  Germany  have  each  several 
distinct  species,  and  in  the  eastern  and  southern  countries  of 
Europe  rose-trees  abound,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
remain  unexamined  and  undassifled.  All  the  Tarious  species 
being  continually  hybridised  by  the  appliances  of  modem 
science,  botanists  now  numbw  between  two  and  three 
thousand  varieties,  and  every  year  increases  the  catalogue. 
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The  aim  is  to  improve  in  colour,  formyfinimnoe,  rol , 

and  eonstancj  of  blooming.  The  so-called  hybiid-peirpetiial 
rosea,  adueved  1^  floriculturists  about  fifteen  or  auteen 
jrears  ago,  are  now  the  &YOurite  class,  as  ther  flower  both 
m  summer  and  autunm,  and  are  in  general  hardj  and 
fragrant.  The  G^^ant  des  Batailles,  Baronna  Pftrrost^ 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  La  Beine,  Madame  Sofikj,  Mrs. 
Elliot,  SouYenir  de  la  Melendeson,  are  fine  types  of  thia  now 
extensiye  class.  The  teaseenied  rotes^  likewise  sntumnal 
bloomers,  are  deservedly  great  fiEiYourites,  eapeciallj 
BevotUetuU^  whidi  is  perliaps  the  most  perfect  type  of  this 


According  to  Mr.  Paul,  there  are  thirty-eight  different 
families  or  groups  of  roses,  each  comprising  numerous 
distinct  varieties;  for  exact  information  as  to  these,  the 
reader  cannot  do  better  than  consult  his  book,  "The 
Eose  Garden." 

Among  the  private  cultivators  of  roses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  liondon  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bolm, 
the  publisher  of  this  work,  in  whose  fine  garden  at 
Twickenham  upwards  of  one  thousand  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  flower  are  brought  to  great  perfection.  Speaking  of 
Mr.  Bohn's  garden  we  are  reminded  of  the  social  enjoyment 
which  it  is  made  to  furnish  in  the  season  of  its  roses,  when 
the  numerous  friends  of  this  gentleman  assemble  at  a  floral 
fete,  greatly  superior  in  good  taste,  at  least,  to  those  ancient 
feasts  of  flowers  of  wUch  we  have  spoken;  and,  taking 
such  an  entertainment  as  a  type,  we  would  recommend 
beautiful  flower-gardens  to  aU  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
them  as  the  most  noble  reception-rooms  for  even  hundreds 
of  guests,  who,  amid  the  splendour  and  amenity  of  the 
summer-garden,  and  in  the  open  air,  appear  to  great 
advantage,  and  physically  and  mentally  are  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  scene.  Such  fetes  are  infinitely  refreshing 
and  exhilarating,  and  might  be  advantageously  introduced 
among  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  who,  in  well-kept  and 
pleasant  gardens,  might  entertain  their  friends  without  any 
extraordinary  expense,  much  more  agreeably  than  vrithin 
their  houses  where  the  rooms  are  often  small,  and,  especially 
in  the  summer  season,  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of 
numerous  guests. 
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A  FEW  BOSES  FROM  THE  POETS  OABDEN. 


TO  A  ROSE. 

Go  lovely  rose, 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
\Vhen  I  resemble  her  to  tbee, 
How  sweet  and  fiur  she  seems  to  bei 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graoea  ipy'd. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  unoommended  d/d. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  &te  of  all  thing*  rare 

May  read  iu  thee  : 
How  small  a  pare  of  time  they  share. 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fSur. 

HSREICK. 


0  Roee,  thou  flower  of  flowers,  thou  fragnmt  wonder. 

Who  shall  describe  thee  in  thy  rudd^  primis^— 

Thy  iMirfect  fulness  in  the  summer  time; 
When  the  pale  leaves  blushingly  part  asunder. 
And  show  the  warm  red  heart  lies  glowing  under  f 

Thou  shouldst  bloom  surelv  in  tome  sunny  dime, 

Untouch'd  by  blights  and  chilly  winter's  rmie^ 
Where  lightnings  never  flash,  nor  peals  the  thunder. 
And  yet  in  happier  spheres  they  cannot  need  thee 

So  much  as  we  do  with  our  weight  of  woe ; 
Perhaps  they  would  not  tend,  perhaps  not  heed  thee. 

And  thou  wouldst  lonely  and  negf^cted  grow ; 
And  He  who  is  all- wise.  He  hath  decreed  thee 

To  gladden  earth  and  cheer  tU  beerts  below. 

Chbiuxva  O.  RotRxx. 

X 


A  ROSE  FHOM  MRS.  BROWNINGS  DESERTED  GARDE! 

I  nund  roe  in  the  ^iayi  departed. 
How  <^ftoii  i^tiderneatb  the  «uti, 
Wiih  oMldiali  botrndn  I  tiMd  to  tWk 
To  n  garden  long  doKtted. 

The  b«dA  &iid  vnJka  wei^  iraniihed  quite ; 
And  wbereaoe'er  had  struck  the  frpade. 
The  greea^st  gntssee  nature  laid. 
To  Konctiff  ber  right. 

I  called  the  place  my  wildemeai^ 
For  no  one  entered  there  but  L 
The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  to  espy, 
And  passed  it  nevertheless. 

The  trees  were  interwoven  wild. 
And  spread  their  boughs  enough  about 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  shepherd  out, 
But  not  a  happy  child. 

Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  me  ! 
I  crept  beneath  the  boughs  and  found 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground 
Beneath  a  poplar  tree. 

Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white, 
Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

It  did  not  move  my  grief  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed. 
Because  the  garden  were  deserted. 
The  blither  place  for  me  ! 

Friends,  blame  me  not :  a  narrow  ken. 
Hath  chUdhood  twizt  the  sun  and  sward  : 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward — 
We  feel  the  gUdness  then. 

The  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  ^e  rose-tree  wall : 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical. 
Upon  the  other  side. 


THE   DESIKTSB    OIBDEIT. 
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Nor  Hq  nor  I  did  e'«r  iDclintt 
To  pock  or  pluck  the  bl oleoma  white — 
How  ihotild  I  know  but  that  ihej  might 
Lcftd  iivee  a&  gM  a«  tninfl  ? 

To  make  my  hennii-home  oompleto^ 
I  bronsht  dear  water  fW>m  the  tpring 
Pruaed  in  ita  own  low  mwmnrmg«— 
And  oreaaea  graaaj  wet 

And  80, 1  ihoaght  my  likeneaa  grew 
(Without  the  melandiolj  tale) 
To  gentle  hennit  of  the  dale 
ibid  Angelina  too. 

Long  yeara  ago^  it  mi^t  befiJl, 
When  all  the  garden  lowera  we 
The  graTe  old  gardener  prided  him» 
On  theae  the  moat  of  all. 

Some  lady,  atately  oTermuch, 
Here  moving  with  a  ailken  noiae^ 
Has  bluahed  beaide  them  at  the  Toiee 
That  likened  her  to  anch. 

One  there,  to  make  a  diadem. 
She  often  may  hare  plucked  and  twined ; 
Half  smiling  aa  it  came  to  mind. 
That  few  would  look  at  tkem. 

Oh  little  thought  that  lady  proud, 
A  chUd  would  watch  her  fur  white  roee^ 
When  buried  lay  her  whiter  browa, 
And  silk  waa  changed  for  ahroud  I 


Nor  thought  that  sardeneTy  (fUl  of 
For  men  unlearned,  and  aimple  phraae^) 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  ita  praiae 
By  creeping  through  the  thomt  1 

To  me  upon  my  low  moaa  seal^ 
Thou^  ne'er  a  dream  the  roaea  aant 
Of  acience  or  lore'a  oomplimeol^ 
I  ween  they  ameli  aa  aweei. 

For  oft  I  read  within  wojmook 
Such  minatral  atoriea  till  the  fafMM 
ICade  aounda  poetic  in  the  tfiaa^ 
And  than  I  ahvl  o^Jboalu 


A  rose  onoe  grew  within 

▲  gulden  April-green, 
In  her  loneneM,  in  her  loneneai^ 
And  the  fidrer  for  thai  onenev. 

A  white  rose  delicate. 

On  A  till  bongh  tnd  etrelght  I 
Eurl J  comer,  early  comer, 
NeTer*waiting  fbr  the  sommer. 

Her  pretty  guesto  did  win 

South  winds  to  let  her  in. 
In  her  loneneae,  in  her  lonenew, 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness^ 

"  For  if  I  wait,"  said  she, 

"  Till  times  for  rosea  be,r- 
For  the  musk-rose  and  the  moss-rose. 
Royal-red  and  maiden-blush  rose^ — 

"  What  a  glory  then  for  me. 

In  such  a  company  1 
Bosas  plenty,  roses  plenty. 
And  one  nightingale  for  twenty  ? 

'*  Nay,  let  me  in,"  said  she, 

"Before  the  rest  are  free, — 
In  my  loneness,  in  my  loneness, 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

"  For  I  would  lonely  stand, 

Uplifting  my  white  hand. 
On  a  mission,  on  a  mission. 
To  declare  the  coming  vision. 

"Upon  which  lifted  sign 

What  worship  will  be  mine  ? 
What  addressing,  what  caressing, 
And  what  thank,  and  praise,  and  blessing  ! ' 


So,  praying,  did  she  win 
South  winds  to  let  her  in, 
In  her  loneneee,  in  her  loneneet. 
And  the  fiorer  6>r  that  oneness. 
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But  nil  (  aIm  for  her  !  

No  Uiing  did  miniai^r 
To  her  pniaas,  to  her  pntei^ 
More  than  might  unto  a  ^mfn. 

No  tree  nor  bosh  wm  teen 

To  boMt  a  perfect  green ; 
Scarcely  having,  aoaroely  haTing 
One  leaf  enough  for  wayiag. 

The  little  flies  did  crawl 

Along  the  southern  wall,—' 
Faintly  shifting,  faintly  shifting 
Wings  scarcely  strong  enough  for  lifting. 

The  lark,  too  high  or  low, 

I  ween,  did  nuas  her  ao; 
With  his  nest  down  in  the  goiMib 
And  his  song  in  the  star^oursea. 

The  nightingale  did  please 

To  loiter  beyond  seas, 
Guess  him  in  the  happy  islands 
Learning  music  in  the  silence. 

Only  the  bee,  forsooth, 

Came  in  the  place  of  both, 
Doing  honour,  doing  honour. 
To  the  honey-dews  upon  her. 

The  skies  looked  coldly  down, 

As  on  a  royal  crown ; 
Then  with  drop  for  drop  at  leisui% 
They  began  to  rain  for  pleasureu 


Whereat  the  earth  did 
To  waken  from  a  dream, 
Winter-froaen,  wintar-froMO, 
Her  unquiet  eyes  unnloaing, 

Said  to  the  rose— "Ha  anow ! 

And  art  thou  Ihllen  so  f 
Thou,  who  wert  enthroiMa  stattdy 
Ail  along  my  maontaiM  laAaly  1 

"  Holla,  thou  world-wide  biow  I 
And  art  thou  waated  sot 
With  a  Uttle  boqgh  to  oaloh  Hm, 
Aad  a  IMa  bM  !•  wilok  tkMl'' 
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—Poor  Bot^  to  be  mfaikiioiwii  f 

Would  aha  had  ne'er  been  blown. 
In  her  lonenea^  in  her  loneneei, — 
All  the  tedder  for  that  onanen  I 

Some  word  ahe  tried  to  aay — 

SouM  no— ell,  well  ewaj  ! 
Bat  the  peaeion  did  o'eroome  her. 
And  the  &ir  frail  leaTea  dropped  from 

Dropped  from  her  fSur  and  mnte^ 

Cloae  to  e  poet*  a  foot, 
Who  beheld  them  amiling  alowly, 
Aa  at  aomething  aad  jet  holj  : 

Said,  «<yerily  and  thna 

It  chanoeth  eke  with  ut; 
Poetry  singing  aweetest  anatches. 
While  that  doif  man  keeps  the  watchea.** 

EuzABKTB  Babrstt  BlBowma 


A  CHAPTER  ON  INSECT  UER 

Walking  in  our  rose-garden  this  pleasant  fine  daj,  let 
us  inquire  a  little  into  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
Aphides  \vith  which  our  favourite  flowers  are  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  molested,  and  in  order  to  do  this  in  the  best 
manner,  let  us  take  out  the  first  volume  of  the  "  EpiaodeB 
of  Insect  Life,"  as  we  have  so  often  done,  and  tumiiig  to 
page  172,  read  in  the  sunshine  and  with  an  aphia-strichfln 
rose-bush  before  us,  what  that  clever  writer  has  to  nj 
on  the  subject. 

"  Let  us,"  says  he,  "  early  in  the  spring,  look  a  little  ckmeij 
at  the  leaf-buds  of  a  rose-bush  which  we  shall  find  even  noir 
occupied  bj  aphis-tenantry,  such  as  have  recently  emerged 
from  minute  black  eggs,  deposited  last  autumn  on  the 
branches.  These  are  fdl  green,  of  small  size  and  without 
wings,  but  later  (towards  the  end  of  May)  a  single  flower- 
bud  is  likely  to  present  us  with  two  or  three  kinds  of  thete 
infesting  sap-suckers  difiering  in  size,  form  and  colour. 
We  shall  therefore  venture  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of 
summer  rose-buds,  and,  with  them,  that  of  the  numerous 
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deaoendantB  which  are  muey  b^  tbat  timey  to  hare  sprung 
from  the  race  of  aphides  now  in  being — not  as  tiiese,  from 
the  egg,  but  after  tne  manner  of  viviparous  animals.  l%is 
may  seem  a  strange  anomaly,  but  there  are  things  to  tell  of 
aphis  economy  stranger  still. 

"  Now  for  our  blight-disfigured  rose-bud,  which  instead 
of  encasing  ereen  and  bursting  red,  displavs  nothing  but 
a  moving  multitude—- a  conglomeration  or  plant-lice,  which 
taken  en  nuuse,  is  certainly  no  pleasing  object.  For  all  this, 
the  little  winged  animal  which,  as  being  more  conspicuous 
than  the  bulk  of  his  fellows,  we  shall  first  single  from  among 
them,  is  no  inelegant  specipien  of  nature's  Luliputian  work- 
manship. It  has  a  plump  shining  body  of  deep  bright  green, 
spotted  at  the  sides  with  black ;  long  slender  legs,  inclining 
to  reddish,  and,  like  a  bamboo  reed,  marked  at  every  joint 
with  black  or  darkest  brown.  The  shoulders,  head,  and 
long-jointed  antenns  are  also  chiefly  black,  as  well  as  two 
diverging  spikelets  proceeding  frt)m  the  back;  while  a 
pair  of  ample  wings,  much  longer  than  the  body,  rise  exactly 
over  it. 

"  This  pretty  insect,  and  those  which  resemble  it,  look 
like  the  aristocracy  of  the  wingless  multitude  by  which  thej 
are  surrounded;  and  though  we  cannot  pronounce  their 
pinions  to  be  borne  as  badges  of  rank,  we  believe  that 
no  reason  has,  as  yet,  been  assigned  with  certainty  for 
the  partial  distribution  among  aphis  tribes  of  the  organs  of 
flight,  which  do  not,  with  them,  as  with  other  insects,  serve 
as  a  distinction  either  of  age  or  sex.  A  cause,  indeed, 
which  if  true,  is  most  curious  and  interesting,  has  been 
assigned  for  this  difierence  of  endowment  among  the  i^hides. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  nourishment  within  their  reach;  those  which  in  this 
respect  are  well  provided  On  a  jui<^  luxuriant  shoot,  beinff 
wingless ;  while  those  on  a  diy  and  sapless  branch  are  gifted 
with  pinions  to  waft  them  in  search  of  better  provender. 
Supposing  this  idea  to  be  correct,  we  have  herem  another 
striking  instance,  added  to  the  many,  of  providiitf  eare 
in  that  Power  which  careth  for  all,  and  adapts  for  all 
the  means  to  the  exigence. 

''  If  we  examine,  now,  the  wingless  mnltitttde— thesMMtZ/tf 
of  our  rose-bud— we  shall  find  tiiat  the  individiiab  which 
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oomprise  it  hare  sliorte  legs  and  flatter  bodki 
winged  Buperion,  and  tbit  thej  difier  eizoeediii||fy  in  MM  Am 
one  another.  Forthemost  part  their  odkniria  a  lichbaM^ 
though  Bome  are  of  a  pale  red ;  but  howerer  else  mjwtm, 
all,  both  winged  and  wingless,  are  furnished  with  sm 
remarkable  appendage  common  to  the  whole  aphis  tribs^  ti 
whaterer  plant  peculiar,  from  the  lordly  oak  to  Am  M^ 
briar.  This  is  the  tranateUum,  trunk,  or  rackia^'fip^ 
appended  beak-like  to  the  head,  and  which,  oonsiati^g  d 
a  tube  both  poiQted  and  perforated,  senres  tba  dsiAb 
purpose  of  piercing  the  leaf  and  sucking  its  juioea. 

^  The  pipes  of  tnese  our  little  ravagers  oif  the  nae^  an 
but  as  li^aklets  compared  with  those  of  their  brethfen  d 
the  oak,  yet  they  form,  we  can  tell  you,  no  deapkskk 
instruments  of  destruction  employed  as  they  are  br 
thousands  in  simultaneous  and  incessant  labour.  And  tktf 
considered,  who  can  wonder  at  the  marvellous  and  unaighilj 
changes,  the  spoil  and  havoc,  which  these  peaceful  armiei 
carry  in  their  wake.  The  leaf,  whose  surface,  when  thej 
take  it  in  possession,  resembles  a  smooth,  green  plain,  or, 
divided  by  intersecting  veins,  a  country  of  verdant  fields,  is 
presently  warped  and  converted  into  barren  hiUs  and  arid 
dales  by  the  extraction  of  its  fertilising  sap :  while  the  tender 
bud  ancL  vigorous  shoot,  though  differently  are  equally  dis- 
torted and  desiccated  by  their  operations. 

"  For  the  most  part,  these  insect  mauraudera,  living  to 
eat  and  to  be  eaten,  seem  to  have  no  other  buainess,  no 
thought  or  care,  except  on  the  mattor  of  supplies,  and  take 
no  trouble  to  conceal  their  ranks  from  the  obaervatioa 
of  their  numerous  enemies,  or  even  to  shelter  themselTei 
from  the  stormy  wind  and  rain  which  sweep  them  off  bjr 
nullions. 

'*  But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  numerous  exceptioiis, 
and  a  familiar  instance  of  their  defensive  works  is  to  be 
met  with  on  every  aphis-blighted  cuirant  bush.  Take  one 
of  these  leaves  which  are  so  often  seen  bloated  by  raised 
blister  spots  of  brownish  red,  examine  their  answering 
concavities  beneath,  and  within  their  snug  recesses  you  wiS 
intrude  on  as  many  social  groups  of  aphides,  using  their 
pipes  in  each  separate  divan. 

^'Some  other  species,  common  on  poplar,  lime,  Ac^  aie 
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provided  with  places  of  aasemblj,  habitation  and  con- 
cealment of  a  far  more  comfortable  and  complete  description ; 
but  of  these  we  shall  have  more  to  saj  bj  and  by,  when 
speaking  of  gall-insects.  *    *    * 

"  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  honej-dew,  and  know,  probablj, 
that  it  is  a  sweet,  clammy  substance,  found  on  the  leaves 
of  various  trees  and  plants,  especially  on  the  oak,  the  vine, 
the  hop,  and  the  honeysuckle.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  this 
sweet  poison  to  the  plants  opinions  differ.  Careful  observa^ 
tion  seems,  however,  to  have  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  tliid  honey-dew  (like  the  honey  of  beea,  of  vegetable 
origin),  is  extracted  with  the  sap  secreted,  and  then  thrown 
out  by  the  aphides  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity.  Besides 
the  profusion  of  sweets  which  they  scatter  around  them, 
like  sugar-plums  at  a  carnival,  they  always  keep  a  good 
Bupplv  within  the  green  jars  of  their  bodies.  By  the  lavish 
distributiou  of  their  saccharine  riches,  our  little  aphides 
make  for  themselves,  it  is  true,  a  few  interested  friends, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  owe  to  their  possession 
a  host  of  devouring  enemies. 

'^  Eeaumur  designates  the  race  of  aphides  as  'the  very  com' 
sown  for  the  use  of  their  more  powerful  insect-brethren ; 
but  as  animate  creatures,  as  well  as  greearious  green-leaf- 
grazerd,  they  have  been  considered  with  more  propriety, 
as  the  oves  and  the  bovet,  the  flocks  and  the  herds  of  those 
which  seem  permitted  to  hold  them  in  possession.  Foremost 
among  the  aphidophagi,  or  feeders  upon  aphides,  we  must 
rank  the  lady-bird.  Innocent  as  she  looks,  that  misnamed 
Vaeke  a  Dieu,  instead  of  grasing  innocently  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  loves  nothing  better  than  to  stuff  under  her 
scarlet  mantle  carcass  after  carcass  of  aphis  lamb  or  mutton. 
Even  before  she  puts  on  her  scarlet,  and  while  yet  in 
her  own  tender  youth,  in  other  words  while  she  is  yet 
only  a  six-legged  grub,  she  fairly  fattens  on  aphides. 
Wherever  these  abound,  whether  in  hop-ground,  in  bean- 
field,  or  in  rosery,  there  the  lady-birds  are  gathered  together, 
and  in  all  such  places  they  do  the  cultivator  more  good  b^ 
their  united  appetites  than  he  can  do  for  himself  by  all  his 
precautions  against  'the  fly.'  Numerous  are  the  winged 
tribes  called  aphidivorous,  or  aphis-eating  flies,  and  among 
these  is  the  beautiful  gold-eyed,  lace-wing^  fly,  whicfa,  while 
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ret  in  its  cnwUng  mmorilTy  xoamf  tiuongh  its 
kafy  fold  making  tremenoooB  lue  of  its  crool 
forated  tusks,  fint  to  daughter  and  then  to  moA  inlAl 
sweet  juices  of  its  victims  i^  the  late  of  two  in  a 
Of  less  ferocious  aspect  but  not  a  whit  less  rawtiat 
green,  or  parti-coloured  grub  of  a  bee-lika  flj, 
ajrrphusy  of  which  many  varieties  are  commom  in 
daiting  fix>m  flower  to  flower,  or  hovering  hawk-9 
them.    Applied  closelv  to  a  leaf  or  stalk  hj  their 
extremities,  which  are  broad  and  flattish,  the  gruba  of 
syrphi  maj,  in  June,  be  noticed  by  dosena,  on  tiie 
for  aphis-prey  by  which  they  are  usually  surrounded. 

"  The  above  are  the  most  rapacious  (tf  these  cooi] 
bulky  devourers,  that,  to  the  extensive  benefit  of  veffetaliM 
and  of  man,  appropriate  aphis  flocks  by  whol^ue ;  but 
the  aphis  individual,  atom  as  he  is,  is  by  no  means  so  insifi^ 
nificant  as  to  escape  individual  attack.  Even  the  aphii 
is  great  enough  to  have  a  parasite.  One,  a  small  btadL 
ichneumon  fly,  pierces  the  little  green  body  of  the  unconaeioaf 
sap-sucker,  ana  deposits  therein  a  tiny  egg,  fix)m  which 
spriDgs  a  tiny  worm,  that  feasts  and  grows  to  maturity 
within  its  living  receptacle. 

"  When  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  body  of  the  aphis^" 
says  Kirby,  "the  body  of  the  victim  sweUs  and  becomes 
smooth  though  still  full  of  life.  Those,  thus  pricked,  separate 
themselves  from  their  companions,  and  take  their  station  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  After  some  days  the  grub  hatdied 
from  the  enclosed  egg  pierces  the  body  of  the  aphis,  and 
attaches  the  margin  of  the  orifice  to  the  l^by  silken  threads. 
Upon  this  the  aphis  dies,  becomes  white  and  resembles  a 
brilliant  bead  or  pearl."  Every  aphis-covered  rose-leaf  will 
furnish  instances  of  what  is  here  described. 

"  But  enough  of  aphis-enemies ;  now  for  the  friends.  We 
have  hitherto  seen  our  flocks  of  the  leaf  appropriated  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter,  but  those  to  whom  this  fact,  however 
new,  will  appear  nothing  strange,  may  smile  incredulous 
on  being  told  that  as  '  milch  kine '  they  are  sometimes  kept» 
tended,  and  even  reared  by  insect  proprietors  for  the  sake  d 
the  sweet  milk — the  honey-dew — which  they  afford.  •  ♦  ♦ 
This  patriarchal  practice  is  exercised  by  various  tribea  of 
economic  ants,  though  the  yellow  ant — JSbmUca  Jtapa^^-htm 
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been  termed  the  greetest  eow-keeper  of  them  alL  *  *  * 
Ante  and  aphidee  are  held  together  by  aome  bond  of  union. 
The  J  are  continiiallj  seen  in  company,  and  a  little  further 
acrutiny  presently  discovera  that  the  anta  are  foUowera  of 
the  aphiaea  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  them.  Last 
ftutumn,  the  stalks  of  an  elder  ahrub  in  our  garden,  were 
abaolutely  blackened  at  the  joints  by  elder-aphides,  and 
amone  these  were  continualljr  to  be  seen  a  multitude  of  brown 
ants  demanding  and  receiving  their  aupplies  of  honey-dew 
as  emitted  by  the  former. 

"  There  is  yet  another  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the 
aphis  from  perhaps  every  other  creature  in  we  animal 
world, — a  physical  enigma  about  which  the  divers  into 
nature's  secrets  long  puzzled  their  heads  in  vain,  until  at 
last  a  clever,  patient  Prenchman,  M.  Trembley,.  hit  upon 
what  is  considered  its  solution. 

**  Now,  when  you  see  in  spring  or  early  summer  a  group 
of  aphides,  a  group  of  leaves  covered  with  them,  or  even 
a  group  of  trees  which  they  have  made  their  own,  it  is 
certain  (at  least  we  can  answer  for  the  fact  on  good  authority), 
that  in  all  the  multitude  on  which  you  cast  your  eye,  vou 
will  be  lookinc;  on  none  but  aphides  (whether  winged  or 
wingless)  of  toe  feminine  e^ender.  'Where  then  are  the 
lords  of  these  numerous  LMhes?  is  a  question  you  very 
naturally  ask.  Why,  they  are  not  in  existence  and  never 
have  been.  The  ladiea  may  have  had  fiithers,  they  have 
children  (to  be  seen  like  chickens  busy  with  their  bills 
around  them),  but  with  perfect  truth,  they  neither  have,  nor 
ever  have  had  husbands. 

'*  Now,  suppose  all  the  elderly  matrona  preaidinff  over  this 
assembly  to  have  gone  the  way  of  all  ilesn  of  apnides,  and 
that  you  are  looking  on  a  similar  company  composed  of  their 
immediate  descendants.  Still  presenting  the  same  remark- 
able deficiency,  if  deficienqr  it  be,  of  masculine  members, 
this  assemblage  will  consist  entirely  of  Uie  daughters  and 
granddaughters  of  the  defunct ;  and  as  not  one  of  them, 
thoufi;h  each  in  her  turn  is  pretty  sure  to  become  a  mother,  can 
ever  boast  of  a  son,  so  it  goee  on,  even  to  the  tentii  generation. 

**  Suppose  histly,  that  in  Seotember  or  OctobOT,  you  fedl 
in  with  another  company  of  aphides,  regaling  on  an  autumn 
rose-branch.    If  so,  pluck  it^  and  let  ua  aoruftinise  together 
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the  asRembly  by  whicb  it  is  occupied  ;  for  being  prolttiifyfihi 
tenth  or  h&t  generation*  it  is  likely  to  coat&in,  at  l^0k 
BOine  of  the  lortiH  of  tbis  curioua  creation*  Aj,  no^  vt 
have  them !  bere^  amooj^t  tbe  gr^en  petticoato  are  somt 
mdividiiaU  di^tingiiiahed  by  surtouts,  gome  of  brigbl  yelicnr, 
gome  of  orange,  some  of  sober- browiij— colours  Dfom  in 
accordance,  it  iaj»aid,  "^'i^h  tbeir  youtb,  mLddle,  or  adwioed 
age-  AW  tlicse  Mercuries  wear  winga ;  but  even  tiwr 
pinjona  assutne  with  equal  propriety  a  eorrespoiidiiig  Iwf 
deepniog  from  wbite  to  transparent* black,  acoordiog  t^a  tbe 
period  of  tbeir  wearers*  standing     *    *    * 

*^Tbe  inat?et-race  is  oelebnited  for  hanng  numettiiii 
proeeniea,  but  these  are  far  superior  to  all  the  rest.  They  »» 
BO  latliera  of  ten  in  family,  nor  of  twenty,  nor  of  twentj 
times  twenty,  but  (marvel  of  multiplication  !)  each  of  tbe« 
Bires  can  boast  of  being  the  actual  parent  of  ten  generaticm% 
ail,  save  the  last,  made  up  of  daugliter&l  Ton  who  doubt 
wbetber  this  be  true,  or  may  deeire  to  know  how  it  has  be^ 
proved,  we  refer  to  the  scientific  pr»ges  of  Bonnet,  Trembbr, 
Itiehardsonf  Kennie,  and  a  host  of  other  uninipeaichaye 
authorities/' 

The  Ji!phemera  mtl^ata^  or  may- fly,  is  literally  a  creatitie 
of  a  day.  Let  us  examine  our  cloud*dropt  insect  a  littk 
minutefy.— Look  at  these  four  unequal  wings,  with  nerrtirei 
BO  delicately  articulate,  resembling  the  tinest  lace,  the  meabei 
filled  by  yeilowish  glassy  membrane,  and  freaked  with  d^rk 
brown  spots  or  squares.  On  the  narrow  chest  and  long  aad 
flexible  body,  the  same  colours  are  harmoniously  diapoaed  it 
spots  and  rings,  and  even  the  three  slender  filamenti  which 
form  the  tail  are  ringed,  en  suite,  v^iih  black  and  yellow,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  a  natiu*al  varnish.  How  luoalj 
jointed  also,  and  finely  polished  are  the  six  tapering  logs,  of 
which  the  two  foremost  are  much  longer  than  the  otben; 
forming,  w  hen  placed  together  and  stretched  forward,  a  aort 
of  counterpoise  in  flight  to  the  filaments  of  the  taiL  Boaidf 
the  large  compound  eyea,  which  occupy  a  great  porttooi  af 
the  head,  we  can  just  diacem  without  a  magnifier,  and  deailj 
with  one,  three  shining  snots  disposed  in  a  triangle  doae 
b^ind  them.  These  are  the  ocelli  or  simple  eyea,  cqiqiika 
to  most  other  perfect  insects. 

All  this  extmial  beauty,  with  internal  organism  jet  iwm 
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admirable,  is  intended  bub  for  the  duration  and  uses  of  less 
than  a  single  day !  Fewer  organs  and  &r  less  adornment 
might  seem,  in  our  contracted  judgment,  to  hare  sufficed 
for  creatures  during  so  short  a  time  to  employ  the  former, 
and  to  have  the  latter,  in  most  cases  overlooked  at  least  bj 
human  observers.  Occasionally  indeed,  as  we  are  now  doing, 
we  are  led  to  amuse  what  we  call  an  idle  hour,  by  bestowing 
a  little  notice  on  the  more  fleeting  and  fragile  works  of 
nature ;  and  then,  as  we  admire  the  elegance  of  form,  the 
exquisite  finish,  the  curious  adaptation  of  narts,  so  strikingly, 
if  not  pre-eminently,  observable  in  the  ikiwer  or  the  insect 
of  a  day,  there  comes,  mingled  with  our  admiration,  a  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  wondering  regret  that  so  much  pains 
should  have  been  bestowed  on  the  formation  of  an  object 
intended  to  exist  but  for  so  short  a  space.  **  It's  almost 
a  pity !  it*s  scarcely  worth  while!  '*  are  phrases  which  rising 
to  our  lips,  are  checked  only  by  the  monstrous  unfitness  of 
applj'ing  them  to  the  works  of  an  Infinite  Being,  with  whom 
to  will  is  to  create,  and  to  whom  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years 
— a  thousand  years  as  a  day. 

"  To  return  to  our  insect  of  a  day,  or  to  speak  with  more 
precision,  of  from  four  to  five  hours,  the  supposed  limit  of 
existence  with  those  amongst  the  ephemera  permitted  to 
reach  a  good  old  age.  These,  however,  form  probably  but 
a  minor  portion  of  their  countless  swarms,  liable  as  they  are 
to  continual  *  accidents  by  flood  and  field ;  *  if,  indeed,  we 
may  regard  as  accidents  those  common  catastrophes  by  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  animals,  they  are  designed  to  perish. 
Their  dangers  and  disasters  are  thus  pathetically  enume- 
rated  by  Swammerdam:  'Who,*  sayi  he,  *hath  so  great 
a  genius,  or  is  so  conversant  in  the  art  of  writing,  as  to  be 
able  to  describe,  with  a  due  sense,  the  trouble  and  misfortunes 
to  which  this  creature  is  subject  during  the  short  continu- 
ance  of  its  flying  life.  For  my  part,  I  confess,  I  am  by  no 
means  able  to  execute  the  taysk ;  nor  did  I  know  whether 
nature  ever  produced  a  more  innocent  and  simple  little 
creature,  which  is,  nevertheless,  destined  to  undergo  so 
many  miseries  and  horrible  changee.  An  infinite  number 
are  destroyed  in  their  birth,  that  is  final  transformation,  by 
fish.  Clutius  acquits  "no  species  of  fiih  of  this  cmelty  except 
perch  and  pike.    On  hma,  when  engaged  in  the  work  of 
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eir  akinB,  thej'  are  barbarouBly^  devoured  hy 

d  other  birdb.    Escaped  this  peril,  when  they 

ri'  a  second  time  the  surface  of  the  water   ta 

t  and  plaj,  they  are  again  likelf  to  fall  a  prey  to  fish^ 

jh  drag  them  to  the  dark  bottom  and  devour  tliem.    Thua 

atrh  iDoat  innocent,  no  wild  beasts  can  be  pursued  with 

srueltj^'  ** 

conacienoe  of  the  flj-fisbfr,"  adds  the  interesting 

'vr  of  '*  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  from  whom  the  above 

narrative  is  borrowed,  **  will  suggest  another  misery 

acute,   perbtps,  and  prolonged  than   either  of  the 

idded  by  hia  ovm  hands  to  the  catalogue  of  tb©  poor 

's  sad  calamities.'* 

AQ   iTiBes   and  all  sweet  flowers  abound  at  this  season, 

80  also  are  butterflies  abundant. 

TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

Stay  near  me— do  not  take  thy  flight ! 

A  little  longer  stay  in  sight ! 

Much  convene  do  I  find  in  thee. 

Historian  of  my  infimcy  ! 

Float  near  me ;  do  not  yet  depart ! 

Dead  times  reyiye  in  thee : 

Thoa  hring^st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art ! 

A  solemn  image  to  my  hearty 

My  father's  family. 

Oh !  pleeaant^  pleasant  were  the  days 
The  time  when  in  our  childish  plays. 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly  ! 
A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey :  with  leaps  and  springs 
I  followed  on  from  brake  to  bush ; 
But  she,  God  love  her  !  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings. 

WOBDSWORTE. 

**  Thoughts  on  butterflies,"  sajs  the  graceful  author  of 

^  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  "  always  bring  with  them  thoughts 

on  flowers."     Under  this  more  combined  aspect,  thej  are 

bath  BO  doublj  pleasant  to  look  upon,  that  we  must  trace 

here  a  few  of  their  oorrespoTidm^  features. 

''Flowen  seem,  as  ibwew^to  mjpwtt.  ys^^s^.  ^^  ^Vsax 
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own  oharacteristica  to  all  thinn  tliat  frequent  fksm>  This 
it  peculiarly  exemplified  in  &e  butterfly,  wbich  must  be 
regarded,  par  exeellenee^  as  the  inaect  of  flowers,  and  a 
flower-like  intect,  gay  and  innocent,  made  after  a  floral 
pattern,  and  colours  after  floral  hues.  But  e?en  witb  the 
maect  fluaiiUea,  which  are  usually  dark  and  repulsive,  that, 
for  instance,  of  cock-roaches,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
black  or  brown;  the  few  spedes  which  resort  to  flowers  are 
gailr  coloured.  What  a  contrast  also  between  the  dark, 
loathsome,  in-door  spider,  and  their  nrettfly-painted,  green 
and  red,  and  white  and  yellow  bretnren  of  the  field  and 
garden,  which  seek  their  prey  among  the  flowers;  while, 
more  striking  still,  is  the  dimrence  between  the  wingless, 
disgusting  plague  of  cities,  and  the  elegantly  formed,  brightly 
coloured,  winged  buss,  which  are  common  frequentcMrs  of 
the  parterre.  Whether  this  be  imputed  to  the  effect  of 
light,  or  assigned  poetically  to  the  breathing  influence  of  a 
flowery  atmosphere,  and  the  tendency  of  aU  things  to  pro- 
duce their  simditudes,  there  lies  beneath  the  nafcival  fact  a 
moral  analogy  of  application  to  ourselyes. 

Let  us  quote  to  this  effect,  from  the  herbal  of  a  quaint 
old  writer,  G^rarde,  on  the  influence  of  flowers :  "  Through 
their  beauty  and  variety  of  colour  and  exquisite  form,  they 
do  bring  to  a  liberal  and  gentle  mind  the  remembrance  of 
honesty,  comeliness,  and  idl  kinds  of  virtues;  for  it  would 
be  an  unseemly  thing  (as  a  certain  wise  man  saith)  for  him 
that  doth  look  upon  and  huidle  fair  and  beautiful  things, 
and  who  frequenteth  and  is  conversant  in  fiur  and  beautiful 
places,  to  have  his  mind  not  fair  also." 

However  few  may  thus  read  their  moral,  and  open  their 
hearts  for  the  reception  of  its  sweetness,  we  might  almost 
say  that  all  but  li^haters  love  flowers ;  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  nearly  all,  though  haters  of  insects  in  general,  love 
butterflies.  We  almost,  indeed,  seem  to  look  upon  them 
as  animated  members  of  the  floral  kingdom,  and  regard 
them  much  in  like  manner  according  to  the  progressive 
stages  of  our  lives.  In  childhood  we  long  fiir  and  pursue 
them ;  in  youth  we  poetise  them ;  in  manhood  scarcely  heed 
them ;  in  age  begin  to  find  in  them,  nerhaps,  dlas  I  for  the 
first  time,  sermons  of  warning  and  emDlema  oC  \i»^«  ^^^^ 
following,  with  other  beautiful  lineafKOTiiixla&aKifi^ 
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were  writien  upon  flowen,  bui;  with  tlie  eabetitation  of 
onlj  a  single  word,  do  they  not  appljr  preciaely  nnto  bntter- 
fliee,  which,  like  them,  are  wont  to— 

Expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wing% 
Teaching  na  by  most  penoaaive  reaaona 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  thinga. 

And  with  ohUd-like  creduloua  affection 
We  behold  those  tender  wings  expand, 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblema  of  the  bright  and  better  laiuL 

Biit  it  is  not  a  mere  poetic,  much  less  a  fancifnl,  analogy 
which  links  the  butterfly  by  a  thousand  golden  chains  with 
the  loveliest  productions  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  leaf 
and  the  caterpillar,  the  flower  and  the  butterfly,  seem,  as 
it  has  been  said,  made  for  each  other;  though  we  must 
certainly  admit  that  the  plant  would,  to  all  appearance,  do 
much  better  without  the  insect,  than  the  insect  without  the 
plant,  which  furnishes  the  caterpillar  with  sustenance,  and 
the  butterfly  with  a  velvet  cushion  for  repose,  or  a  nectared 
cup  for  refreshment. 

Independently  of  this  bond  of  use  (more  mutual  perhaps 
than  we  are  at  present  able  to  discern),  there  has  been 
traced  by  naturalists  an  intimate  analogy  of  states  and 
developments  between  the  lepidopterous  insect  and  the 
perfect  vegetable.  The  caterpillar,  disclosed  from  the  egg, 
encases  in  its  various  skins  the  gradually  expanding  form  of 
the  future  butterfly ;  as  the  plant,  burst  from  the  seed  or 
bulb,  encloses  in  its  successive  integuments  of  root,  stalk, 
and  floral  leaves,  the  flower  and  fruit  in  process  of  formation. 
The  chrysalis,  that  shroud  or  cover,  which  at  once  protects 
and  imprisons  the  winged  creature  it  encloses,  finds,  its 
correspondence  in  the  defensive  calyx  which  enwraps  the 
delicate  corolla.  Both  burst  from  their  envelopes  in  perfect 
form — the  insect  to  die,  the  flower  to  fade,  soon  after  having 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  their  kind. 

In  the  habits,  no  less  than  in  the  structure  of  the  butter- 
fly and  the  flower,  there  is  observable  no  slight  degree  of 
correspondence.  In  the  gloom  of  night  or  of  cloudy 
weather,  the  insect  folds  its  wings,  the  flower  its  wing-like 
petals;   and  as  flowers  love  to  turn  towards  the  sun,  so 
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Imtfcerflies  open  their  pinions  to  receiye  Ub  welcome  rajs ; 
sometimes  altematelj  closing  them  in  fim-like  motion,  to 
temper  probably  his  too  ardent  beams.  Sometimes,  with 
the  devoted  worship  of  the  sun-flower,  a  butterfly  will  follow 
the  God  of  Day  in  his  ascension  and  dedine.  Our  purple 
emperor  mounts  from  his  leafy  throne,  the  top  of  an  oak  or 
elm  tree,  to  a  height  inyisible,  and  highest  under  a  noonday 
sun ;  then  redescending,  lowers  his  flight  with  the  setting 
luminary. 

As  the  blowing  of  flowers  can  be  forced  or  retarded  by 
artificial  heat  or  cold,  so  it  has  been  found  with  the  emerge- 
ment  of  butterflies.  Seaumur  made  many  successful 
experiments  by  aid  of  hot-houses,  and  hens  upon  various 
chrysalises,  from  which  he  caused  the  premature  evolvement 
of  the  perfect  insect,  and  proposed  the  employment  of  the 
same  means  on  a  large  scale,  to  cause  summer  flowers  and 
summer  flutterers  to  appear  together  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

Darwin  had  a  pretty  fancy,  that  butterflies  usually 
resemble  the  flowers  they  are  most  accustomed  to  frequent ; 
and  whether  this  is  true  or  not  as  a  &;eneral  rule,  there  is  a 
verjr  large  proportion  of  white  and  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
visited  perhaps  most  frequently  by  an  equally  large  propor- 
The  en 


tion  of  white  and  yellowish  butterflies.  The  greater  number 
of  blue  butterflies  are  certainly  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
blue  flowers  most  abounding  in  chalky  soils ;  and  the  rich 
tone  of  colouring  in  our  autumn  flowers  harmonises  well 
with  that  of  autumn  butterflies.  But  whether  they  be  or 
be  not  dyed  usually  after  the  colours  of  their  favourite 
blossoms,  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  butterfly 
form  and  its  fluttering  habiliments  are  always  fashioned 
after  the  floral  pattern,  as  it  prevails  in  the  papilionaceous 
families  of  the  vegetable  world.    . 

This  also  appears  a  striking  fact  as  regards  the  colouring 
of  the  butterfly,  that  it  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  colour  of  the  flowers  in  their  respective  seasons. 
In  spring  soft  and  tender,  of  a  delicate  hue,  giving  the  idea 
of  youthfulness  and  grace;  in  summer  acauinng  more 
variety  and  depth  of  colour,  like  the  flowers  oi  the  summer 
field  and  garden ;  and  in  autumn  presenting  intensity  and 
richness,  in  wonderful  aooordanoe  with  the  oranges,  deep 
purplesy  crimsons,  and  rich  blues  of  the  autumnal  flowers." 
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THE  ANTIQUARIAN  MONTH. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,"  says  Mr.  Soane,  in 
his  instructive  work,  the  "  Book  of  the  Months,"  to  which 
we  have  already  been  much  indebted,  "  that  the  English  name 
of  this  month  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Junius,  though  in 
regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  latter  the  opinions  of  the 
classic  ^Titers  are  exceedingly  various  and  contradictory. 
Macrobius  tells  us  that  it  was  so  named  either  from 
Juniores,  the  younger  part  of  the  Komans,  to  whom 
Bomulus  assigned  the  defence  of  the  city,  or  from  the  old 
word  Junonius ;  or  from  Junius  Brutus,  because  in  this 
month  Tarquinius  being  driven  from  the  city,  he  in  pur- 
suance of  his  vow  dedicated  a  temple  upon  I^Iount  Caelius  to 
Carna,  the  Goddess  of  the  Hinge  (Cardinis),  who,  according 
to  Ovid,  by  her  power  opens  or  shuts  all  things. 

"  Amongst  our  Saxon  ancestors  this  month  had  variouB 
names,  and  all  of  them  much  more  appropriate  than  the  one  we 
have  borrowed,  aadret«aiiedL)ixoixi\iV<&^'(&ax^  It  ^aa  called 
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Weydmonatb,  from  the  Gbnnan  weiden^  to  pattore ;  Medo- 
monath;  Midsumormonath ;  BneekmoDath,  or  Brachmo- 
nat,  ie.  breaking  the  "motI^  from  the  Saxon  hwcon; 
Solfltitialifl ;  Woedmoneth,  i.  e.  weed-month ;  and  Lida-erra. 

"Midiummer  live,  the  Vi^l  rf  8mfU  Jokm  the  Bt^^9 
Doff^—^June  23.  Froperlj  apeakinff,  Midaummer  Day 
denotea  the  time  of  the  summer  aolstiee,  and  is  not,  as 
manj  from  its  name  have  supposed,  connected  at  all  with 
the  idea  of  middte,  though  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  assign 
anything  like  a  rational  derivation  to  the  word  mid.  In  old 
English,  as  in  the  German  mit^  from  which  it  may  have  been 
derived,  mid  signified  «otM,  and  adopting  Home  Tooke's 
mode  of  viewing  the  prepositions,  it  had  possibly  some 
relation  to  commencement.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  Midsummer 
Day  is  now  generally  understood  to  imply  the  twenty-fourth, 
this  change  having  arisen  from  the  errors  and  improvements 
in  the  calendar,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  all  the 
ceremonies,  appropriated  to  it  by  the  Cfatholics,  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  the  old  Pagan  mode  of  celebrating  the 
return  of  summer. 

**  Ou  the  eve  of  Saint  John  it  was  customary,  among  other 
observances,  to  light  large  bonfires,  which  at  one  time  were 
chiefly  made  of  bones  and  other  impurities,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject.  With  them  indeed 
these  bonfires  had  an  especial  meaning,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  they  endeavoured  to  miJ^e  of  the  custom  a 
Christian  tvpe  and  symbol,  in  order  to  conceal  its  Pagan 
origin.  !For  the  existence  of  it  we  have  mithorities 
innumerable.  To  quote  from  one  only:  Dnrandus  has 
recorded,  that  men  and  boys  collect  bones  and  other  im- 
purities, which  they  bum,  and  also  carry  about  burning 
torches.  But  it  is  in  the  reasons  assigned  for  these  obser- 
vances that  we  are  most  called  upon  to  admire  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  author's  inventive  powers,  and 
his  determination  at  any  price  to  convert  Paganism  into 
Christianity.  Thus  he  supposes  that  theae  bonfires  might 
be  lighted  to  drive  away  the  dragons,  who  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  flying  about  in  swarms,  and  who  might  else 
drop  their  spawn  into  the  rivers  to  the  great  detriment  of 
water-drinkers  and  the  poisoning  of  the  air  in  ffsn«nk — ^st: 
it  might  be  that  such  eonflagraldoiia  nfn^  iidwsu^fltt^  %i^  ^ 
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memorikl  that  the  heathens  burnt  the  bones  of  Saint  John 
at  Sebaste^or  it  might  signify  that  on  the  coming  of  tiis 
new  law,  the  old  should  cease.  Then  again  the  torches  aie 
borne  about  to  signify  that  John  was  a  burning  Ugfal 
himself,  and  the  presenrer  of  the  light  that  was  to  iUuminate 
all — a  mode  of  argument  that  is  awolutelj  unanswerable. 

''  The  notion  of  lighting  fires  to  keep  off  the  dragons  bears, 
or  seems  to  bear,  a  strULine;  analog  to  the  old  solstitial 
creed,  as  typified  br  Hercules  slaying  the  dragons.  This 
matter  has  been  weU  explained  by  Qebelin.  The  solstices 
were  called  the  head  and  UtU  of  the  dragonj  and  the  caducous 
of  Mercury  is  composed  of  two  dragons  strangled  at  the 
middle,  the  one  male,  the  other  female ;  the  point  of  union 
was  called  Hercules,  and  Mercurj  was  the  iuTentor  of 
astronomy.  The  strangling  of  the  two  dragons  then  bj 
Hercules  is  an  allegory  relative  to  the  caduceus,  or  the 
subject  represented  by  it,  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  year  of  the  agriculturist,  of  which  it  makes  the  com- 
mencement.  Now  if  we  adopt  this  ingenious  solution  of 
the  classic  allegory,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  old  and  the  more  modem  superstition.  The 
dragons  of  Hercules  were  but  types  of  the  solstices,  and  the 
dragons  of  popery,  borrowed  from  the  same  fable,  are  but 
emblems  of  the  same  thing.  The  fires,  of  course,  were 
intended,  as  Gebelin  well  observes,  to  express  the  joy  of  the 
people  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  for  Juue  in  the 
early  times  was  considered  to  be  its  commencement.  But 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  custom  which  prevailed  of 
dancing  about  the  fires  and  leaping  over  them  was  in  early 
times  the  result  ofjoy,  or  merely  to  show  agility.  Still  less 
can  I  agree  with  Moresin,  that  this  custom  is  a  relic  of  the 
ordeal,  according  to  which  he  who  passed  safely  through  the 
flames  was  held  to  be  innocent;  for  the  bonfires  are  a 
much  more  ancient  observance  than  the  ordeal.  It  is,  I 
should  rather  imagine,  a  religious  rite  of  very  remote  orig^, 
such  as  I  have  already  spoken  of  under  the  month  of  Mar, 
and  I  need  now  only  add  that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  m 
the  Cerealia,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  Ovid's  'Fasti'  as 
being  of  the  superstitious  ceremonies  used  in  the  JPalilia^ 
or  fessts  of  Pales,  the  presiding  goddess  of  gardens. 

^^  Tbeae  bonfires,  Ixowe^ec  l^ey  mv^  Vsa?;^  oTv^jxated,  have 
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been  common  on  St.  John  the  Baptiat's  Eve  ftt  all  times 
«nd  in  all  countries.  They  biased  equally  in  India  and 
ISejptf  in  the  north  and  amongst  the  liruids,  from  the  last 
ofwhom  the  custom  was  in  all  probability  more  imme- 
diately derived  to  us.  In  Cornwall  the  day  was  anciently 
called  Chluan,  a  word,  as  Borlase  teUs  us,  expressive  both 
of  li^ht  and  joy,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  west  they  had 
the  name  of  Bletnng  Firei,  a  tolerably  plain  hint  of  their 
lelinoos  orig^.  That  this  has  at  all  tunes  been  the  notion 
of  the  Christian  world  is  plain  from  the  interdictions  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  the  comments  of  the  more  rigid 
dissenters.  Prynne,  in  his  '  Histriomastix'  (p.  585), 
quotes  the  sixty-fifth  canon  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, wherein  we  read,  *  Those  bonfires  that  are  kindled 
by  certaine  people  on  New  Moones  before  their  shops 
and  houses,  over  which  also  they  use  ridiculously  and 
foolishly  to  leape,  by  a  certaine  antient  custome,  we  com- 
mand them  from  henceforth  to  cease.  Whoever  therefore 
shall  doe  any  such  thing,  if  he  be  a  clergyman,  let  him  be 
deposed ;  if  a  layman,  let  him  be  excommunicated.  For  in 
the  fourth  Booke  of  the  Kings  it  is  thus  written :  "  And 
Manasses  built  an  altar  to  all  the  hoast  of  heaven,  in  the 
two  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  made  his  children  to 
passe  through  the  fire,  &c.,  and  walked  in  it  that  he  might 
doe  evill  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  to  provoke  him  to  wrath." ' 
'In  the  months  of  June  and  July,'  says  Stow,  'on  the 
vigils  of  festival  days,  and  on  the  same  festival  days  in  the 
evenings  after  the  sun  setting,  there  were  usually  made 
bonfires  in  the  streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  or 
labour  towards  them ;  the  wealthier  sort  also,  before  their 
doors  near  to  the  said  bonfires,  would  set  out  tables  on  the 
vigils,  furnished  with  sweet  bread  and  good  drink,  and  on 
the  festival  days  with  meats  and  drinks  plentifully,  where- 
unto  they  would  invite  their  neighbours  and  passengers  also 
to  sit  and  be  merry  with  them  m  great  famiuarity,  praising 
Ood  for  his  benefits  bestowed  on  them.  These  were  called 
bonfires' — (another  derivation  of  the  word  I)  *as  well  of 
good  amity  amongst  neighbours  that^  being  before  at  con- 
troversy, were  there  b^  the  labour  of  others  recMMsiled^aci.^ 
made  of  bitter  enemies  loving  frieiiAa;  vkA  i!a^  ^cst  'Oca^ 
vuiue  that  a  great  fire  hath  to  purfp  ^bft  lOE&Rdstfs^  ^^  ^^ 
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air.  On  the  Tigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  St.  PMs 
and  St.  Paul,  tM  Apostles,  ererj  man  s  door  being  shadowed 
with  green  birch,  long  fennel,  St.  John's  wort,  orpin,  white 
lilies,  and  such  like,  garnished  upon  with*  gaiianda  of 
beautiful  flowers,  had  auo  lamps  of  glass,  with  oil  buining 
in  them  all  the  night ;  some  hung  out  branches  of  iron 
curiously'  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  lamps  alight  at 
once,  which  xmide  a  goodly  show,  namely,  in  New  Xish 
Street,  Thames  Street,  Ac.' 

'*  This  pleasing  picture  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  bj 
other  writers,  and  eren  by  one,  who  spei^  of  the  cnataa 
only  incidex^taUy,  and  in  fllustration  of  nis  doctrines.  *  Seie 
to  me,'  says  Bishop  Pecock,  'good  sire,  and  answers 
hereto;  whanne  men  of  the  cuntree  uplond  bringen  into 
Londoun  in  Mvdsomer-eye  braunchis  of  trees  fro  Bischopis- 
wode,  and  flourifl  for  the  feeld,  and  bitaken  tho  to  citessins 
of  Londoun,  for  to  therwith  araie  her  housis,  schulen  men 
of  Londoun  receyvin^  and  taking  the  braunchis  and  flouris, 
seie  and  holde,  that  the  braunchis  grewen  out  of  the  cartii, 
which  broughten  hem  to  Londoun,  and  that  the  cartis,  ot 
the  hondis  of  the  bringers  weren  groundis  and  fundamentis 
of  the  braunchis  and  flouris  ?  Groddis  forbade  so  litel  witt 
be  in  her  hedis.  Certes  though  Crist  and  his  apostlis 
weren  now  lyvyng  in  Londoun,  and  wolde  bringe,  so  as  is 
now  seid,  braunchis  fro  Bischopis-wode,  and  flouris  fro  the 
feelde  into  Londoun,  and  wolden  hem  delyvere  to  men,  that 
thei  make  therwith  her  housis  gay  into  remembrance  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  this  that  was  prophecied  of 
him,  that  manye  schulden  joie  in  his  burthe,'  <&c. 

''  Hutchinson,  also,  in  bis  history  of  Northamptonshire, 
shows  that  the  day  was  celebrated  with  kindred  festivities,  as 
indeed  it  no  doubt  was  through  the  whole  island.  His 
words  are,  *  another  custom  used  on  this  day,  is  to  dress 
out  stools  with  a  cushion  of  flowers.  A  lair  of  clay  is 
placed  on  the  stool,  and  therein  is  stuck  with  g^reat  regn- 
uuity  an  arrangement  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  so  close  as  to 
form  a  beauti^  cushion ;  these  are  exhibited  at  the  doors 
of  houses  in  the  villages,  and  at  the  ends  of  streets  and 
croM  lanes  of  larger  towns,  where  the  attendants  beg  money 

•  Le»  farkndt  of  with  or  willoiD,  ^^«ik  ^VXrib.^  ^^w^'^w*  -^rw^&iA. 
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from  paMengen,  to  enaUe  them  to  bare  an  efening  feast 
and  dancing.  This  custom  is  evidentlj  deriyed  from  the 
IaM  CompUalii  of  the  Bomans ;  this  appellation  waa  taken 
from  the  Compita^  or  cross  lanes,  where  tney  were  instituted 
and  celebrated  bj  the  multitude  assembled  before  the 
building  of  Borne.  Seryius  Tullius  revived  this  festiyal 
after  it  had  been  neglected  for  manj  jears.  It  was  the 
feast  of  the  Lares  or  household  gods,  who  presided  as  well 
over  houses  as  streets.  This  mode  of  adomins  the  seat  or 
couch  of  the  Lares  was  beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  their 
reposing  on  aromatic  flowers  and  beds  of  roses  was  ezcellentb 
The  chief  part  of  the  ceremonies  and  solenmities  of  this 
feast  used  bj  the  Bomans,  as  we  are  told  by  the  poets  and 
historians,  was  exhibiting  the  household  gods,  crowning 
and  adorning  them  with  chaplets  and  garlamds  of  flowers, 
and  ofiering  sacrifices  up  and  down  the  streets.  Suetonius 
tells  us  that  Augustus  ordered  the  Lares  to  be  crowned 
twice  a  year.  We  are  not  told  that  there  was  any  custom 
among  the  Bomans  of  strangers  or  passengers  offering  gifbik 
Our  modem  usage  of  all  these  old  customs  terminates  in 
seeking  to  gain  money  for  a  merry  niffht.' 

''  Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  suoject,  I  have  yet  a  few 
words  to  add  in  regard  to  honfire9.  This  term  has  been 
derived  by  some  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fires  having 
been  originally  made  of  bones.  Thus,  Fuller  says,  '  Some 
deduce  it  from  fires  made  of  bones  relating  it  to  the  burning 
of  martyrs,  first  fashionable  in  Enffland  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth.  But  others  derive  the  word 
(more  truly  in  my  mind)  from  hoan^  that  is,  yood^  and  fires ; 
whether  ^ood  be  taken  for  merr^  and  ekearfuly  such  fires 
being  always  made  on  welcome  occasions.'  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  divine's  derivations  is  the  most  absurd. 
The  more  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Hickes,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  Lye  in  the 
'  Etymologicon '  of  Junius — ^namely,  that  it  wss  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon — halfyrf  a  burning  pile, — by  the 
change  of  a  single  letter  ordj—haal  in  the  Tslandic  sigiufying 
a  conflagration. 

"  It  i^pears,  too,  among  other  ceremonies,  that  on  these 
occasions  a  wheel  oovered  with  lighted  iferaii  ^v^  \iiS^«^  ^^ 
the  top  ^M  bill  and  rolled  down,  lAnc^  "w^  TfiKj  ^^rskos&.^ 
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was  oiiginaDy  intended  to  B^mboliBe  tfao 
descent  of  the  sun,  then  in  its  highest  place  in 
But  as  the  early  idea  £ftded  away  und«r  the  inflnanee  d 
Christianity,  an  idle  superstition  took  the  nlioe  of  a  henf 
tifiil  symbol,  and  people  fancied  all  their  ill-luck  rolled  unj 
with  the  wheel.  The  church,  too,  had  its  own  TenicNi  k 
the  matter,  and  one  not  a  jot  more  rational  than  ths 
popular  belief,  the  wheels  accoxding  to  the  priesta  aignii^riqg 
that  the  fame  of  St.  John,  who  had  been  fiusely  auppoaed  to 
be  Christ,  diminished  on  the  i^pearance  of  toe  Itttter,  jusk 
as  the  sun  was  then  beginning  to  descend  from  the  hq^seik 
point  of  the  zodiac. 

**  The  bonfires  were  only  one  feature  in  the  festifitifls  of 
this  season,  though  I  have  given  them  precedence  because 
in  their  very  nature  they  point  out  the  pagan  origin  of  the 
whole.  A  yet  more  striking  part  of  the  Midsummer 
pageant  was  the  array  and  marcliing  of  the  city  watch,  as 
we  find  it  described  by  ,Stow.  *Then  had  ye  besides  the 
standing  watches  all  in  bright  harness,  in  every  ward  and 
street  of  this  city  and  suburbs,  a  marching  watch  that 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  thereof.  The  whole 
way  for  this  march iug  watch  extendeth  to  three  thousand 
two  hundred  tailor's  yards  of  assize;  for  the  furniture 
whereof  with  lights  there  were  appointed  seven  hundred 
cressets,  five  hundred  of  them  being  found  by  the  companies, 
the  other  two  hundred  by  the  chamber  of  London.  Besides 
the  which  lights  every  constable  in  London,  in  number 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  had  his  cresset;  the 
charge  of  every  cresset  was  in  light  two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  ;  and  every  cresset  had  two  men,  one  to  bear  or  hold 
it,  another  to  bear  a  bag  with  light,  and  to  serve  it,  so  that 
the  poor  men  pertaining  to  the  cressets,  taking  wages,  besides 
that  every  one  had  a  straw  hat,  with  a  badge  painted,  and 
his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  amounted  in  number  to 
almost  two  thousand.  The  marching  watch  contained  in 
number  about  two  thousand  men,  part  of  them  being  old 
soldiers  of  skill,  to  be  captains,  lieutenants,  Serjeants, 
corporals,  &c.,  wiflers,  drummers,  and  fifes,  standard  and 
ensi^  bearers,  sword-players,  trumpeters  on  horseback, 
demilances  on  great  hor«e«,  goxmeT^  with  hand-^uns,  or 
hdlf  bakes,  archera  in  coata  ^  '«\)i\Atofi^Assc^vv^[vs^  ^^^^»k 
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breast  and  back  witb  tbe  arms  of  fhe  dty,  their  bowa  bent 
in  their  hands,  with  sheaves  of  anows  by  their  sides,  pike- 
men  in  bright  corselets,  burgonets,  Ac,  halberds,  the  like 
bilmen  in  almaine  rivets  and  apemes  of  maile  in  great 
number;  there  were  also  divers  pageants,  morris-dancers, 
constables,  the  one  half,  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
on  St.  John's  Eve,  the  other  half  on  St.  Peter's  Eve,  m 
bright  harness,  some  overgilt,  and  every  one  a  jomet  of 
scarlet  thereupon  and  a  duun  of  sold,  his  henchman 
following  him,  his  minstrels  before  him,  and  his  cresset 

alt  passing  by  him,  the  waits  of  the  city,  the  mayor's 
cers  for  his  guard  before,  all  in  a  livery  of  worsted  or 
say  jackets  partv-coloured,  the  mayor  himself  well-mounted 
on  horseback,  the  sword-bearer  before  him  in  fiur  armour, 
well  mounted  also,  the  mayor's  footmen  and  the  like  torch- 
bearers  about  him,  henchmen  twain  upon  great  stirring 
horses  following  him.  Tbe  sherifis'  watcnes  come  one  after 
the  other  in  like  order,  but  not  so  large  in  number  as  the 
mayor's ;  for  where  the  mayor  had,  b^des  hii  giant^  three 
pageants,  each  of  the  sherifis  had,  besides  their  oianU,  but 
two  pageants,  each  their  morris-dance  and  one  nenchman, 
their  officers  in  jackets  of  worsted  or  say  partv-coloured, 
differing  from  the  mayor's,  and  each  from  other,  but  having 
harnessed  men  a  great  many,  Ac.  This  Midsummer  Watch 
was  thus  accustomed  yearly,  time  out  of  mind,  until  the 
year  1539,  the  81st  of  Henry  VUI.,  in  which  year  on  the 
8th  of  May  a  great  muster  was  made  by  the  cituens  at  the 
Mile's  enci,  all  in  bright  armour,  with  coato  of  white  silk,  or 
cloth  and  chains  of  gold,  in  three  great  battles,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  which  paMed  through  London 
to  Westminster,  and  so  through  the  Sanctuary,  and  round 
about  the  pariL  of  St.  James,  and  returned  home  through 
Old-borne.  King  Henry  then  considering  the  great  charges 
of  the  citizens,'  (jealous  rather  of  so  large  an  armed  force), 
^for  the  furniture  of  this  unusual  muster  forbad  the 
inarching  watch  provided  for  at  Midsummer  for  that  vear, 
which  being  once  laid  down  was  not  raised  again  till  the 
year  1548,  the  2nd  of  Edward  YI.,  Sir  John  Oiesham,  then 
Doing  mayor,  who  caoaed  the  marohing  watdi,  both  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  (£  S^^^tet^^  K:<sai£^>. 
to  he  rmred  and  set  xortb  in  ti  oomi^  cs&RSt  %i^  S^X^ai^ 
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been  aoeustcnned,  which  wateh  was  also  beantified  Irtta 
nninber  of  more  iban  three  hundred  demilanees  and  lig^ 
horsemen  prepared  by  the  citisens  to  be  sent  into  Soottattl 
for  the  rescue  of  the  town  of  Haddington,  and  others  ksft 
l^  the  Englishmen.' 

**  St.  John's  Eve  and  Daj,  as  the  shadowj  relics  of  a  Fb^m 
festival,  were  naturaUj  connected  with  a  multitade  of 
superstitious  observances.  Thus  the  rain,  if  it  ahonld  fill 
on  this  daj  is  particukrlj  injurious  to  nnta,  a  fiust  wbiiAis 
allowed  by  that  arch-protestant,  Hospinian,  who  evm 
attempts  to  assign  a  cause  for  it,  though  he  has  t^  gmes 
to  say  he  has  heard  some  maintain  the  opinion  to  be  vain 
and  su^rstitious.  It  was  a  famous  time  too  for  oharaa 
and  divmations,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  variona  kinds. 
Not  the  least  singular  of  these  was  the  drawing  of  lots, 
which  we  find  mentioned  with  much  other  curious  matter 
in  the  scholiasts  on  the  sixth  TruUan  council — *  The 
demoniacal  mystery  of  fires  and  dra¥ring  lots  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  the  most  holy  patriarch  Michael,  who  was  the 
prince  of  philosophers  in  this  queen  of  cities,  and  in  this 
manner.  On  the  23rd  evening  of  the  month  of  June,  men 
and  women  assembled  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  certain 
houses,  and  adorned  some  first-born  maiden  like  a  bride. 
After  they  had  feasted,  and  leaped  and  danced  in  Baccha- 
nalian fashion,  and  had  shouted  as  was  their  wont  on 
holidays,  they  poured  sea-water  into  a  narrow-necked  vessel^ 
and  flung  into  it  some  articles  belonging  to  each  of  them ; 
then,  as  if  the  maiden  had  received  from  Satan  the  facaltj 
of  predicting  future  events,  they  would  interrogate  her  in 
louQ  voice  as  to  their  good  or  evil  fortunes ;  hereupon  she 
would  draw  out  any  of  the  things  thrown  into  the  vessel, 
which  the  foolish  owner  receiving  imagined  he  was  now 
more  certain  as  to  the  good  or  evil  that  would  happen  to 
him.' 

**  Another  superstition  of  the  day  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  tale  told  by  Bovet,  with  all  the  simple  earnest- 
ness of  Defoe  in  his  narrative  of  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost.  *  At 
South  Petherton,  in  the  coimty  of  Somerset,  lives  a  gentle* 
woman  (very  well  known  to  all  the  neighbouring  gentry) 
whom  I  cannot  mention  without  an  honourable  respect, 
having  often  had  tiie  happmeaa  to  \k9Kse  \^««t^  ^T^^T^^as^^i^ 
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with  moflt  obliging  respect  both  by  the  Tirtooufl  mother  and 
her  congenerous  issue.  It  was  on  Midsummer  daj,  in  the 
year  1680, 1  happened  to  pay  a  Tisit  to  that  worthy  family, 
and  finding  the  lad^  and  ner  daughters  at  home,  after 
passing  common  civihties,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters  (who 
IS  a  very  ineenious  and  aocomplisht  lady,)  informed  me 
that  there  had  been  the  strangest  thing  done  in  their  fieimily 
the  preceding  night  that  ever  was  heard  on,  for  their 
servant  maids  had  raised  the  devil,  Ac.,  and  so  went  on  to 
give  a  thorow  relation  of  what  you  will  hear  by  and  by ; 
only  I  think  it  best  to  let  the  maids  themselves  tell  the  story ; 
which,  after  the  old  lady  had  called  them  into  the  room,  they 
did  after  this  manner : — 

« <  «  Yf^  ^^  i^^j^  ^1^  divers  times,  that  if  we  fasted  on 
Midsummer  Eve,  and  then  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  laid  a 
cloth  on  the  table,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  the 
best  beer,  setting  ourselves  down  as  if  we  were  going  to 
eat,  and  leaving  the  door  of  the  room  open,  we  shoula  see 
the  persons,  whom  we  should  afterwards  marry,  come  into 
the  room  and  drink  to  us.  Accordingly  we  kept  a  true 
fast  all  the  day  yesterday,  unknown  to  any  of  the  family ; 
and  at  night,  having  disposed  of  my  mistresses  to  bed,  we 
fastened  the  stair-door  of  their  rooms,  which  came  down 
into  the  hall,  and  locked  all  the  doors  of  the  yard,  and 
whatever  way  besides  led  into  the  house,  except  the  door  of 
the  kitchen,  which  was  left  open  to  the  yard  tor  the  sweet- 
hearts to  enter.  It  being  then  near  twelve  o'clock,  we  laid 
a  clean  cloath  on  the  kitchen  table,  setting  thereon  a  loaf 
and  cheese,  and  a  stone  jug  of  beer,  with  a  drinkine  glass, 
seating  ourselves  together  in  the  inside  of  the  table  with 
our  faces  towards  tl^  door.  We  had  been  in  this  posture 
but  a  little  while  before  we  heard  a  mighty  rattline  at  the 
^reat  gate  of  the  yard  as  if  it  would  Imve  shook  the  house 
down ;  there  was  a  jingling  of  chains,  and  something  seemed 
to  prance  about  the  ^rard  like  a  horse,  which  put  us  into 
grc^  terror  and  affri^htment,  so  that  we  widit  we  had 
never  gone  so  far  in  it ;  but  now  we  knew  not  how  to  so 
back,  and  therefore  kept  the  place  wheire  we  were.  My 
master's  spaniel  (for  the  young  captain  was  then  alive)  got 
against  the  door  of  the  stair-f<Mt,  imd  tkfiR^  laa&ib  %A 
noige  with  bawling  and  rattling  tbia  ioQt)  ^3bad&  ^^  ^ma^ 


they  might  hare  taken  notice  of  the  disturbance ;  but  pre- 
sently came  a  young  man  into  the  kitchen  {here  one  of  the 
j^auM  ladiee  interrupted  ker^  raying ,  ^  housewife^  it  was  the 
detriff*  to  which  the  maid  replied^ '  Madame  1  do  not  heUeve 
thatf  hUperht^  it  might  he  the  spirit  of  a  man*)  and  making 
a  bow  to  me,  be  took  up  the  glass,  which  was  full  of  beer  on 
the  table,  and  drunk  to  me,  filling  the  glass  again  and 
setting  it  on  the  table  as  before ;  then  making  another  bow, 
went  out  of  the  room.  Immediately  after  which,  another 
came  in  the  same  manner,  and  did  the  same  to  the  other 
nudd  (whom  she  named,  but  I  have  forgot)  and  then  all  was 
quiet,  and  after  we  had  eaten  some  bread  and  cheese  we 
went  to  bed.'" 

"  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  those  who  fasted 
on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  then  sate  in  the  church-porch  at 
midnight,  would  'see  who  should  die  in  that  parish  the 
subsequent  year,  and  that  the  spirits  of  such  would  (in  the 
same  order  they  were  to  die  in)  come  one  after  another  and 
knock  at  the  church-door.'  Upon  one  occasion  it  appears 
a  watcher  fell  asleep  so  soundly  that  nobody  could  wake 
him,  and  during  this  unnatural  torpor  his  spirit  appeared 
and  gave  the  usual  warning,  though  he  himself  was  totally 
unconscious  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

*'  Aubrey  in  his  usual  gossiping  vein  tells  us, '  the  last 
summer  on  St.  John's  Day  (1694)  1  accidentally  was  walking 
in  the  pasture  behind  Montague  House,  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
I  saw  there  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  young  women, 
most  of  them  well  habited,  on  their  knees  very  busie,  as  if 
they  had  been  weeding.  I  could  not  presently  learn  what 
the  matter  was;  at  kst  a  young  man  told  me  that  they 
were  looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plantain  to 
put  under  their  heads  that  night,  and  they  should  dream 
who  would  be  their  husbands.  It  was  to  be  found  that 
day  and  hour.' 

*'  The  writer  here  alluded  to  is,  I  suppose,  Mizaldus,  an 
especial  trafficker  in  ware  of  this  kind,  and  he  is  farther 
corroborated  by  Lupton,  who  affirms  with  as  much  solemnity 
as  if  he  had  been  upon  his  oath,  '  I  know  it  to  be  of  truth, 
for  I  have  found  them  the  same  day  under  the  root  of  plan- 
tane.'  But  in  spite  of  these  authorities.  Dr.  Decker,  in 
Mb  notes  upon  barbette  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
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the  Cole  is  no  coal,  but  amply  the  rotten  roots  of  old 
mugwort,  which  aro  generally  found  under  the  fresh 
plant;  this  he  pronounces  to  be  an  antepileptic  in  doses 
of  a  dram  given  in  water,  the  real  sanative  virtues  of  the 
plant  having  no  doubt  been,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  origin  of  the  superstition. 

"  In  addition  to  these  antepileptic  virtues,  mugwort  was 
also  potent  against  storms  and  the  devil  himself,  if  branches 
of  it  were  hung  up  against  the  house-doors  on  St.  John's 
Eve.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  quality  peculiar 
to  the  mugwort ;  many  other  herbs,  plants,  and  minerals, 
appear  to  have  been  equally  efficacious. 

"  The  fern  was  a  yet  more  important  object  of  popular 
superstition  at  this  season.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to 
have  neither  flower  nor  seed,  the  seed  which  lav  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf  being  so  small  as  to  escape  the  sight  of  the 
hasty  observer.  Hence,  probably,  proceeding  on  the  fan- 
tastic doctrine  of  signatures,  our  ancestors  derived  the 
notion  that  those  who  could  obtain  and  wear  this  invisible 
seed  would  be  themselves  invisible,  a  belief  of  which 
innumerable  instances  may  be  found  in  our  old  dramatists. 
It  was  also,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lemnius,  gathered  at 
the  summer  solstice,  on  tempestuous  nights,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  in  magic  impostures,  though  of  what  kind  he 
does  not  state ;  by  his  coupling  it  with  vervain  one  would 
suppose  he  alluded  to  its  power  of  *  hindering  witches  of 
their  will  ;*  but  upon  this  important  subject  even  Bovet  is 
not  more  explicit ;  he  contents  himself  with  saying, '  much 
discourse  hath  been  about  gathering  of  fern-seed  (which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  magical  herb)  on  the  night  of  Midsummer 
Eve  ;  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of  one  that  went  to  gather 
it,  and  the  spirits  whisked  by  his  ears  like  bullets,  and  some- 
times struck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body;  in  fine, 
though  he  apprehended  that  he  had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it 
and  secured  it  in  papers,  and  a  box  besides,  ne  found  all 
empty.  But  most  probable  this  appointing  of  times  and 
hours,  is  of  the  devil's  own  institution,  as  well  as  the  fast, 
that  having  once  ensnared  people  to*  an  obedience  to  his 
rules,  he  may  with  more  facility  oblige  them  to  a  stricter 
vassalage.' 

''  This  eve  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  charms  by 
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which  women  were  to  dkoover  their  fatare  loT«rt,  tibe 
modes  of  divinfttion  being  rather  variouB.    In  additioa  to 
those  already  mentioned,  there  was  the  Dumb  Cake- 
Two  make  it» 
Two  bake  it, 
Two  break  it ; 

and  the  third  must  put  it  under  each  of  their  piUows,  but 
not  a  word  must  be  spoken  all  the  time.  This  being  done 
the  diviners  are  sure  to  dream  of  the  man  thej  love.  Then 
there  is  the  divination  by  hempseed ;  that  is  you  sow  hemp, 
saying  to  yourself, 

'  Hempseed  I  bow, 
Hempseed  I  hoe. 
And  he,  that  is  mj  true  love, 
Come  after  me  and  mow.' 

"  Upon  looking  behind  you,  the  lover  makes  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  If  you  wet  a  clean  shift,  and  turn  it  wrong  side  out,  and 
hang  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair  before  the  fire,  the  result 
will  be  the  same. 

"  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  tie  your  garter  nine  times  round 
the  bed-post  and  tie  nine  knots  in  it,  saying  to  yourself, 

'  This  knot  I  knit,  this  knot  I  tie. 
To  see  my  love  as  he  goes  by 
In  his  apparel  and  array, 
As  he  walks  in  every  day.' 

"The  narrator  of  this  spell  says  that  her  lover  came, 
tucked  up  her  bed-clothes  at  the  feet,  and  drew  the  curtains. 

"  Even  the  snakes  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  throughout  all 
Scotland,  celebrate  this  particular  season  by  meeting  toge- 
ther and  perform  a  sort  of  magical  rite  after  their  own 
fashion,  if  it  should  not  rather  be  called  a  species  of  glass- 
blowing.  '  It  is  usual,'  says  Camden, '  for  snakes  to  meet 
in  companies,  and  that  by  jo}n[iing  heads  together  and 
hissing,  a  kind  of  bubble  is  formed,  which  the  rest,  by  con- 
tinual hissing,  blow  on  till  it  passes  quite  through  the  body, 
snd  then  it  immediately  haxdeuA  «sviT««»Qxhlea  a  ^lass  ring, 
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which  whoever  findB  (as  some  old  women  and  children  are 
persuaded)  shall  prosper  in  all  his  nndertakiDgs.  The 
rings,  thus  generated,  are  called  '  Gleineu  Nadroedh'  i.  e. 
Oemma  AnguituB  (Anglic^,  Snake'SUmei)^  whereof  I  have 
seen  at  several  pla^^s  twenty  or  thirty.  They  are  small  ^lass 
annulets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  as  our  finger-nngs, 
but  much  thicker,  of  a  green  colour  usually,  though  some 
of  them  are  blue,  and  others  curiouslj  waved  with  blue,  red, 
and  white.  I  have  also  seen  two  or  three  earthen  rings  of 
this  kind,  but  glazed  with  blue  and  adorned  with  transverse 
streaks  or  furrows  on  the  outside.  The  smallest  of  them 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  glass  beads  worn  for 
ornament  by  the  Bomans,  because  some  quantity  of  them, 
together  with  several  amber  beads,  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered at  a  stone-pit  near  Gurvord  in  Berkshire,  where 
they  also  find  some  pieces  of  Boman  coin,  and  sometimes 
dig  up  skeletons  of  men  and  pieces  of  arms  and  armour. 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  a  battle  being  fought  there 
between  the  Bomans  and  Britons,  as  appears  by  the  bones 
and  arms  they  discover,  these  ^lass-beads  might  as  probably 
belong  to  the  latter.  And  mdeed  it  seems  to  me  very 
likely  that  these  snake-stones  (as  we  call  them)  were  used 
as  charms  or  amulets  amongst  our  Druids  of  Britain,  on 
the  same  occasions  as  the  snake-eggs  amongst  the  Gaulish 
Druids :  for  Pliny,  who  lived  when  those  priests  were  in 
request,  and  saw  one  of  their  snake-eggs,  gives  us  the  like 
account  of  the  origin  of  them,  as  our  common  people  do  of 
their  Glain  Neidr.' 

**  Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  these  glass  annulets  were 
struck  through  a  larger  ring  of  iron,  and  that  again  through 
a  much  lar^i^er  of  copper.  One  of  this  kind  was  found  in 
the  river  Cherwell,  near  Hampton  Gav,  in  Oxfordshire,  as 
wo  find  it  figured  and  described  in  i)r.  Plott's  Natural 
History  of  that  county.  He  maintains,  however,  that  they 
were  not  British,  but  either  Saxon  or  Danish,  the  Britisn 
rings  being  of  iron,  as  the  Boman  were  of  sold  or  silver. 

"  The  only  remaining  feast  of  this  month  of  any  note  in 
the  calendar,  is  the  Eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  i.e.  the 
28th,  on  which  occasion  many  of  the  rites  peculiar  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist  are  repeat^. 
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Deep  to  the  root 
Of  vffetttidn  pircbM,  tbo  cleft vbjt  lieMi 
And  ilipp'rjr  Uwn  an  wild  fane  diicloic  ; 
Kthft  no  m&n  returDi  th«  cheerful  «9Utid 
Ofsbarp'ning  kcjfthe;  the  mawer  linking  htmpt 
OVr  him  the  humid  faij,  wtib  A«irar*  pufumed. 

Aj  Jannarj  k  tbe  coldest,  ao  Julj  is  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year.  For  though  the  direct  influence  of  the  aun  ja 
continually  diminishing  a.fter  the  lummer  Boktice,  yet  the 
eart!)  and  air  have  been  »o  thoroughly  heated,  that  the 
warmth  which  they  retain  more  tlian  com t>en sates  for  a 
time  the  diminution  of  the  solar  rays.  The  effects  of  thii 
increaBed  temperature  ioon  become  very  Btriking.  The 
lowers  of  the  former  month  qtiickly  mature  their  &ecd«, 
shriTei,  and  fall ;  at  the  a&me  time  their  leaves  and  Btalks 
lose  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  plant  hastens  to  decay. 
A  new  generation  advancee  to  aupply  their  place,  of  plants 
which  requij^  the  full  influence  of  our  summer  suns  to 
bring  them  to  perfection,  and  which  flourish  most 
luxuriantly  in  tituationa  aod  aeascma  when  the  warmth  is 
mo«t  abufulant:  these  «re,  D&rticul&rlj,  many  of  the 
umbelliferous,  m  wild  carrot  ana  hemlock  j  the  aroinalief  at 
wild  thyme;  the  succulent,  or  thick -leaved^  aa  th«  wbaW 
race  of  tedunis  and  coty ladona  v  ^^^^  a^xiib^M^  vi:A 
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plants^  as  bulnisb,  waterliij^  marsli  Bt,  John's  woTi 
ran-dew^  and  Lancosliire  asphodel ;  and  the  eompouod 
floweKdf  as  thistle,  sow-thiitle,  hawkweed,  hlueWttle 
(Omtaurea  c^emwi)^  marj'gold,  goldenrody  camonuley  aid 
Bimflower. 

The  animal  creatioE  seem  oppressed  witH  languor  durmf 
this  hot  season,  and  either  aeelc  the  receaaea  of  woods,  or 
resoit  to  pools  and  streama  to  cool  their  bodies  and  quencK 
their  thirst. 

Od  the  graeaj  bank 
Bomo  ramim^ting  Ho ;  while  others  aUmd 
Half  in  the  fioixl,  and  ofben  bendmg  »jp 
The  circlkig  ^urfaoe.     In  ihc^  middle  droope 
Th^  strong  Uborioiu  ox,  of  honeat  front. 
Which  incomposed  he  fthakea  ;  and  froBi  hia  sid^s 
The  troubloaa  iusecta  laahcs  with  hia  tail, 
Betunucg  stilL  TuoitBOK. 

The  insect  tribe,  however,  are  pecuKarlv-  active  and 
vigorous  in  the  hottest  weather.  These  minute  t-reatures 
are  for  the  most  part  annual,  being  hatched  in  the  spring, 
and  dying  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Thejr  have,  therefore, 
no  time  to  lose  in  indolence,  but  must  make  the  most  of 
their  short  existence  ;  eBEpecially  as  their  most  perfect  stale 
bears  onlj  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  liTea. 
All  insects  that  live  upon^  or  in  the  ground,  undergo  three 
changes,  in  each  of  which  they  are  transformed  to  a  totally 
different  appearance.  From  the  egg  they  first  turn  into 
eaterpiUars  or  maggots^  when  they  crawl  upon  many  feet, 
and  are  extremely  voracious,  several  kinds  of  them  doing 
much  mischief  in  gardens,  stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves, 
and  sometimes  devouring  the  herbage  on  the  ground.  This 
is  their  state  in  their  spring.  They  next  become  aurelioi 
or  chrysalises,  resembling  an  infant  closely  wrapped  in 
swaddlmg  clothes,  being  motionless,  requiring  no  nourish- 
ment, and  indeed  having  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life. 
Prom  this  state  they  burst  forth  into  the  perfect  insect, 
shining  in  all  its  colours,  furnished  with  wmgs,  endowed 
with  surprising  activity,  capable  of  propagating  its  species, 
and  feedmj?  for  the  most  part  on  thin  animal  juices,  or  the 
honey  of  flowers.  In  this  state  they  continue  but  a  short 
time.    The  male  impregcialea  >^^  IdT&a^^  ^^  \k^%  hi^i:  eggs, 
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and  thej  both  die.  Those  insectB  that  haTe  passed  all  their 
fonner  life  in  water,  as  gnats,  ephemeras,  ac^  no  sooner 
undergo  the  hist  transformation  tmui  they  become  incapable 
of  continuing  in  the  water  eyen  for  a  few  seconds. 

Waked  by  his  winner  xmy,  the  reptile  young 
Come  winged  abroad ;  by  the  light  air  upborne. 
Lighter,  and  full  of  aool.    fVom  erery  diink, 
And  secret  oomer,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintry  storms;  or  rising  from  their  tombs, 
To  higher  life ;  by  myriads,  forth  at  once, 
Swarming  they  pour;  of  all  the  Taried  huei^ 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 
Ten  thousand  forms  1  ten  thousand  diffnrent  tribes  t 
People  the  blaze.    To  sunny  waters  some 
By  fatal  instinct  fly  1  where  on  the  pool 
They,  sportive,  wheel ;  or,  sailing  down  the  stream, 
Are  snatched  immediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout^ 
Or  darting  salmon.    Thro*  the  greenwood  glade 
Some  love  to  stray ;  there  lodged,  amused,  and  fed. 
In  the  fresh  leaf    Luxurious,  others  make 
The  meads  their  choice,  and  visit  eViy  flow'r, 
And  ev'ry  latent  herb :  for  the  sweet  task. 
To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap. 
In  what  soft  beds,  their  young  yet  imdisdoe'd. 
Employs  their  tender  care.    Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend  their  flight; 
Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese. 

Thoiibov. 

The  luxury  of  cooling  shades  is  now  peculiarly  grateful ; 
and  indeed,  is  scarcely  required  in  this  climate  longer  than 
a  few  weeks  at  the  height  of  summer. 

Welcome,  ye  shades !  ye  bow'iy  thickets,  hail  I 

Ye  lofty  pines  !  ye  venerable  oaks  1 

Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep  1 

Delicious  in  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 

As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring. 

Thombov. 

Bathing  too,  is  a  delightful  amusement  at  this  season; 
and  happj  is  the  swimmer,  who  alone  is  able  to  enjoy  the 
full  pleasure  of  this  healthful  exercise.  The  power  of 
habit  to  improTe  the  natural  faculties  is  in  nothmg  mote 
apparent  than  in  the  art  of  vwimifim^.  l&as^  ^^^^^^^^ 
practice,  ia  utterly  unable  to  iu]j]patl^BSDa(fi&Hs^^^'^'*^*^* 
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III  these  nortbem  countriea,  the  eeaaon  for  pleaiant 
bat!>ing  being  short j  few  in  proportion  tan  swim  at  all ;  wid 
to  those  wbo  have  acquire  a  tbe  art,  it  is  a  kborious  and 
ftttiguiog  exercise.  Whereat,  io  the  tropica!  caimtrieA, 
where  from  their  rery  infancy  both  sexes  are  contimiidlj 
plunging  into  the  water,  they  become  a  sort  of  amphibioas 
creatures,  swimmiag  and  diving  with  the  utmoart  eaae,  and 
for  hours  together,  without  intermission. 

The  excesaiv^e  heats  of  this  period  of  the  year  cause  anch 
an  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  and  waters^ 
that  alter  aome  continuance  of  dry  weather,  large  heaty 
clouds  are  formed,  which  at  lecgth  let  faU  their  collected 
li(juor  in  extremely  copious  showers,  which  frequently  beat 
down  the  full -grorn  command  sometimes  deluge  the  eountrj" 
with  sudden  floods.  Thunder  and  lightning  generally 
accompauy  these  summer  storms-  Ltghtuiug  is  a  collection 
of  electric  fire  drawn  from  the  heated  air  and  earth,  and 
accumulated  in  the  clouds,  which  at  length  OYercharged, 
suddenly  let  go  their  contents  in  the  form  of  broad  flashes 
or  fiery  darts.  These  are  attracted  again  by  the  earth, 
and  often  intercepted  by  buildings,  trees,  and  other  elevated 
objects,  which  are  shattered  by  the  shock.  Thunder  is  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  explosion,  and  therefore  always 
followB  the  lightning;  the  sound  travelling  slower  to  our  ears, 
than  the  light  to  our  eyes.  Just  the  same  thing  happens 
when  a  gun  is  fired  at  a  distance.  When  we  hear  the 
thunder,  therefore,  all  danger  from  that  flash  of  lightning  is 
over ;  and  thunder,  though  so  awful  and  tremendous  to  the 
ear,  is  of  itself  entirely  harmless. 

The  plants  which  flower  this  month,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  are  the  potato  and  hop  ;  the  meadow-sweet  and 
graspoly  {Lythrum  talicarid)  by  the  side  of  streams  and 
ponds ;  the  pimpernel,  cockle,  and  fumitory  in  corn-fields ; 
the  delicate  olue  campanula  in  wastes  or  by  road  sides ;  and 
the  nasturtium,  jasmine,  and  white  lily  in  gardens.  The 
pure  white  flowers  of  the  latter,  elevated  upon  their  tall 
stalk,  give  an  agreeable  sensation  of  coolness  to  the  eye. 

The  effects  of  the  great  heat  on  the  human  body  are 

aUayed  bv  the  various  wholesome  fruits  which  this  season 

offen.    Those  whicli  are  iio'vv  tv^  «s«  of  all  others  the 

moBt  cooling  and  refceaVmi^^  «a  cx^irrasy^^  %Qfc^^^i)«crkKf^ 
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nspberries,  Btrawbenies,  and  okerriea.  13iflee  aM  no  lets 
Balutaiy  and  nsefiii,  than  the  ridieat  prodactiona  of  the 
wanner  climates. 

That  agreeable  article  of  Inzuij,  the  mnshxoom,  about 
this  time  also  appears  above  ground ;  and  numbers  of  that 
migratory  fish,  the  pildiard,  are  tidcen  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall. 

During  this  month  youn^  frogs  migrate  from  the  breeding 
ponds,  and  betake  tnemselyes  to  the  shelter  of  the  long 
p;rass.  The  hoary  beetle  {Seardbeui  tolHUiidity  now  makes 
its  appearance ;  it  much  resembles  the  common  dcnr,  or  cock- 
chaner,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  not  exceeding  half 
the  size  of  this  last.  The  present  is  also  tiie  setfton  when 
bees  begin  to  expel  and  kill  the  drones ;  and  at  this  time 
too  the  flying  ants  quit  their  nests,  and  disperse  to  found 
new  colonies. 

As  the  ant  is  the  animal  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  its  supposed  frug^ty,  foresight^  and  industry, 
it  vnll  be  amusing  to  correct  in  a  few  words  the  erroneous 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  concerning  it,  by  giving 
a  short  sketch  of  its  manners  and  habits. 

Ants,  like  bees,  and  most  other  insects  that  dwell  in  large 
communities,  are  divided  into  male,  female,  and  neuter. 
Of  these,  the  neuters,  or  labourers,  are  without  wings,  the 
males  and  females  have  wings,  and  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  superior  size  of  the  females.  Their 
dwelling  is  odled  an  ani-hUl^  which  is  generally  aituated  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  under  a  wall,  or  in  any  place  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold.  In  the 
hiU  are  three  or  four  passages  that  l«id  obliquely  down,  a 
foot  or  more,  to  a  liurge  vaulted  chamber ;  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  habitation  and  place  of  general  assembly  for 
the  old  ones,  while  the  eggs  and  young  worms  aie  ranged  in 
orderly  lines  between  the  centre  and  sides. 

If  one  of  these  chambers  be  opened  in  the  winter,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  some  eggs,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  labourers  alone,  in  a  state  of  torpor.  As  the  sprinff 
advances,  the  ants  resume  their  labours,  the  eggs  hatelC  ana 
going  thiroueh  the  usual  pooeas  disdoee  a  considerable 
proportion  of  labourers  ana  a  few  malioa  «iAl«iBaSs^\^^^ 
fouDg  femalea  soon  begin  to  d0|^o«fciaDisem  «|gE^^H^  ^eoa^fi^ 


Bwarma  vnih  inhabitante.  About  tbe  latter  end  of  July  the 
maleB  and  females  either  emigrate,  or  are  expelled  hy  tbe 
laboiu^ers;  tbe  malei  T^'ander  about  for  a  time  and  aoon 
die,  but  the  iinprepiated  fern  ales  immediately  eet  about 
Bcoopiug  boles  iu  the  ground  in  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  thus  each  becomea  the  mother  of  a  new  colon j : 
two  or  three  hundred  of  tbe  egge  are  usually  conrerted 
into  labourers  before  winter :  '  at  the  approach  of  eolJ 
weather  the  mother  dies,  the  remainder  become  torpid  till 
tbe  Bueeeedmg  spring,  when  they  recommence  their  wort 
Tbe  etock  of  eggs  is  batched  into  labourera,  malee  and 
^malee  ;  and  tbe  population  of  tbe  colony  rapidly  inci^eaeei 
during  the  summer.  They  lay  up  no  pronsiona,  not  even 
for  a  aingle  day ;  and  during  boiBteroua  raijiy  weatbex  are 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  ^ery  scanty  ?h-r^ 
of  food.  They  prey  upon  almost  every  animal  or  vegetabie 
Bubstance,  particularly  beetles,  caterpillars,  dead  mice,  rats, 
or  frogs,  honey,  the  saccharine  juices  that  exude  from  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  fruits  of  every  kind.  They  are  some- 
times successfiilly  employed  in  clearing  trees  of  caterpillars, 
by  smearing  the  trunk  for  a  few  inches  with  tar  or  any  other 
adhesive  matter,  and  then  turning  a  number  of  ants  loose  on 
the  branches ;  for  their  escape  bein^  prevented  by  the  girdle 
of  tar,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  the 
tree,  and  having  no  other  food,  will  in  a  short  time  devour 
or  expel  all  the  caterpillars.  When  one  ant,  or  a  few,  meet 
with  a  larger  quanti^  of  provision  than  they  are  able  to 
convey  to  the  nest,  they  return  and  inform  their  comrades, 
who  sally  forth  in  a  large  body  to  carry  off  the  prize.  In 
America,  and  on  the  African  coast,  there  occasionally 
happens  an  irruption  of  such  infinite  multitudes  as  to  be  an 
object  of  serious  alarm,  even  to  the  human  inhabitants; 
of  one  of  these  incursions  the  following  quotation  is  a 
curious  account. 

"  During  my  stay,"  says  Smith,  *'  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a 
body  of  these  ants  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  our  fortification. 
It  was  about  day-break  when  the  advanced  guard  of  this 
famished  crew  entered  the  chapel,  where  some  negro 
servants  were  asleep  on  the  floor.  The  men  were  quickly 
alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  this  unexpected  army,  and 
prepared  aa  well  aa  tViey  comI^l  lot  «b  ^t^fewifc.  ^\s«i  \Jqa 
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foremost  battalion  of  inaectB  had  already  taken  poaaeeaon  of 
the  place,  the  rear^goard  was  more  than  a  qoarter  of  a  mile 
distant ;  the  whole  groimd  seemed  alire,  and  crawling  with 
unceasing  destruction.  After  deliberating  a  few  moments 
on  what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  resdred  to  lay  a  larse  train 
of  gunpowder  along  the  path  they  had  taken ;  by  this 
means  millions  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  the  rear-guard, 
perceiving  the  destruction  of  their  leaders,  thought  proper 
instantly  to  return,  and  make  back  to  their  original 
habitation." 

Poultry  moult  during  this  month ;  and  young  partridges 
are  founa  among  the  com. 

The  first  broods  of  swallows  and  martins  now  beein  to 
congregate,  and  before  they  come  to  their  full  strength  and 
command  of  wing,  suffer  severely  from  the  attacks  of  hawks 
and  other  birds  of  prey. 

The  farmer's  chief  employment  in  July  is  getting  home 
the  various  products  or  the  earth.  It  is  the  principal 
hay-month  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the 
work-people  suffer  much  fatigue  from  the  excessive  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  pulled  in  this  month.  These  plants 
are  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe  more  than  in 
England.  The  stalks  of  Doth  are  full  of  tough  fibres  or 
strings,  which,  separated  and  prepared  in  a  narticular 
manner,  become  fit  for  spinning  into  thread.  0£  nax,  linen 
is  made,  from  the  finest  cambric  to  the  coarsest  canvass. 
Hemp  is  chiefly  used  for  coarse  doth,  such  as  strong 
sheetmg  and  sacking;  but  it  is  sometimes  wrought  to 
considerable  fineness;  it  is  also  t?risted  into  ropes  and 
cables. 

The  corn-harvest  begins  in  Juljr  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  island ;  but  August  is  the  prindpal  harvest-month  for 
the  whole  kingdom. 


fiOTS  a^THiMa. 


A  HOT  DAT. 


W  Kow  the  rosy  and  lazy-fingered  Aurora,  isauiDg  from  lie 

^^        taflron- house,  calla  op  the  moist  vapours  to  surrouud  het 
^H        und  goes  veiled  with  them  as  loBg  aa  she  can  ;  tiU  PiicBbu 
^        eomirtg  forth  lq  hii  i)ower,  looks  eveiything  out  of  the  ekyj 
and  hold*  sharp  uniutemipted  empire  from  his  throne  ' 
beams.     Kow  the  mower  begins  to  make  hid  sweeping  €ati 
more  slowly,  and  resorts  oftener  to  the  beer.     Kow  th 
carter  sleeps  a-top  of  bis  load  of  hay,  or  plods  with  doubli 
aloueh  of  shoulder,  looking  out  with  eyes  winking  under  I 
shaking  hat^  and  with  a  bitch  upwards  of  one  side  of 
moath.     Kow  the  little  giri  at  her  grandmother's  cott 
door  watches  the  coaches  that  go  by,  with  her  hand  he' 
to  her  mmm  foreh^,    ^ow  \&\>o^t^5tm  locik  well, 
in    their  white    ahirit,  at  iW  4oot%  kK  t^^sA  ^^\i 
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Now  ftn  elm  is  fine  tbere,  with  a  Best  under  it ;  md  hones 
drink  out  of  their  trough,  stretching  their  jeaming  necks 
with  loosened  collars ;  and  the  traveler  calls  for  his  ^lass  of 
ale,  having  been  without  one  for  more  than  two  minutes, 
and  his  horse  stands  wincing  at  the  flies,  ^Yuxg  sharp 
shivers  of  his  skin,  and  moving  to  and  firo  his  ineffectual 
docked  tail;  and  now  Miss  Settj  Wilson,  the  host's 
daughter,  comes  streamiiifi;  forth  in  a  flowered  gown  and 
ear-rings,  carrying  with  four  of  her  beautiful  fineers,  the 
foaming  glass,  for  which,  after  the  traveller  has  drank  it^ 
she  receives  with  an  incUfferent  eye,  looking  another  way, 
the  lawful  twopence,  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  traveller, 
nodding  his  ruddy  face,  pavs  some  ffallant  compliment  to 
her  before  he  drinks,  such  as,  ''  I'a  rather  kbs  you,  m^  . 
dear,  than  the  tumbler !  "  or,  "  I  wait  for  you,  my  love,  if 
you'll  marry  me ; "  upon  which,  if  the  man  is  good-looking, 
and  the  lady  in  good  humour,  she  smiles  and  bites  her  lips, 
and  says,  "  Ah  ! — men  can  talk  fast  enough ; "  upon  which 
the  old  stage-coachman,  who  is  sucking  something  near 
her,  before  he  sets  off,  says,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  So  can 
women  too  for  that  matter,"  and  John  Boots  grins  through 
his  ragged  red  locks,  and  doats  on  the  repartee  all  the  day 
after.  Now  grasshoppers  "fry,"  as  Dryden  says.  Now 
cattle  stand  in  water,  and  ducks  are  envied.  Now  boots 
and  shoes,  and  trees  by  the  road  side,  are  thick  with  dust^ 
and  dogs  rolling  in  it,  after  issuing  out  of  the  water,  into 
which  they  have  been  thrown  to  fetch  sticks,  come  scattering 
horror  among  the  legs  of  the  spectators.  Now  a  fellow 
who  finds  he  has  three  miles  farther  to  go  in  a  pair  of  tight 
boots  is  in  a  pretty  situation.  Now  rooms  with  the  sun 
upon  them  become  intolerable;  and  the  apothecary's 
apprentice,  with  a  bitterness  beyond  aloes,  thinks  of  the 
pond  he  used  to  bathe  in  at  school  Now  men  with 
powdered  heads,  especially  if  thick,  envy  those  who  are 
unpowdered,  and  stop  to  wipe  them  uphill,  with  counten- 
ances that  seem  to  expostulate  with  aestiny.  Now  boys 
assemble  round  the  viDaffe  pump  with  a  laole  to  it,  and 
delight  to  make  a  forbidden  splash  and  get  wet  throuc^h. 
Now,  also,  they  make  suckers  of  leather,  and  bathe  all  dav 
long  in  rivers  and  ponds,  and  aay  miUiona  ^1  ^  m^  «<^^a\'' 
Mt  tittle-bata. 
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Now  tb©  bee,  as  be  hums  flJong,  Beema  to  be  talkiiig 
bearOy  of  tbe  heat,  K"ov  doors  and  brick-walla  are  burning 
to  the  band ;  and  a  walled  lane,  with  dust  and  broken 
bottle&  in  it,  near  a  brickfield,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of*  Kow  a  green  lane,  on  the  contrary,  thick  set  with  hedge- 
row elms,  and  baTing  the  noise  of  a  brook,  "  rumbling  "  in 
pebhle-atone,  is  one  of  the  pleaaantcst  things  in  the  world. 
Now  youths  and  damsels  walk  through  bay-fielda  bj  chance ; 
and  tbe  latter  say,  "Ha'  donej  then,  William  I"  and  tba 
overseer  in  the  neit  field  calls  out  to  "  Let  thic  thear  haj 
thear  bide  j  *'  and  the  girls  persist,  merely  to  plague  suob  a 
frumpish  old  fellow. 

iWow,  in  town^  gossips  talk  more  than  ever  one  to  another, 
in  rooms,  in  door- ways,  and  out  of  windows^  always 
beginning  the  conversation  with  saying  that  the  heat  ia 
overpowering.  Now  blinds  are  let  down,  and  doors  thrown 
open,  and  fl^mel  waistcoats  left  off,  and  cold  meat  preferred 
to  hot,  and  wonder  expressed  why  t€»  continues  so  refreshing, 
and  people  delight  to  sliver  lettuces  into  bowls,  and  appren- 
tices water  doorways  with  tin  cannisters  that  lay  several 
atoms  of  dust.  Now  the  water-cart,  jumbling  along  the 
middle  of  the  streets,  and  jolting  the  showers  out  of  its 
box  of  water,  really  does  something.  Now  boys  delight  to 
have  a  water-pipe  let  out,  and  set  it  bubbling  away  in  a  tall 
and  frothy  volume.  Now  fruiterers'  shops  and  dairies  look 
pleasant,  and  ices  are  the  only  things  to  those  who  can  get 
them.  Now  ladies  loiter  in  baths  ;  and  people  make  presents 
of  flowers  ;  and  wine  is  put  into  ice  ;  and  the  after-dinner 
lounger  recreates  his  head  with  applications  of  perfumed 
water  out  of  long-necked  bottles.  Now  the  lounger  who 
cannot  resist  riding  his  new  horse  feels  his  boots  bum  him. 
Now  five  fat  people  in  a  stage-coach,  hate  the  sixth  fat  one 
who  is  coming  m,  and  think  he  has  no  right  to  be  so  large. 
Now  clerks  in  offices  do  nothing,  but  drink  soda-water  and 
spruce-beer,  and  read  the  newspaper.  Now  the  old-clothes 
man  drops  his  solitary  cry  more  deeply  into  the  areas  on 
the  hot  and  forsaken  sides  of  the  street ;  and  bakers  look 
vicious;  and  cooks  are  aggravated;  and  the  steam  of  a 
tavern  kitchen  catches  hold  of  one  like  the  breath  of 
Taiiaras,  Now  delicate  B\L\nA  nx^  V^'e&t  mtk  ^aats ;  and 
bo  fa  make  theia  fiie&pn%Q/Q\s:^v^^ 
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a  bimiiig-glafls  on  his  hand;  and  bladnmitlia  axe  saper- 
carbonated ;  and  oobblen  in  their  stalls  almost  feel  a  wish 
to  be  transported;  and  bntter  is  too  easjr  to  spread ;  and 
the  dragoons  wonder  the  Bomans  liked  theb  helmets ;  and 
old  ladies,  with  their  lappets  unpinned,  walk  alonff  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation ;  and  the  servant  maids  are  afraid  they  look 
▼ulgarlj  hot;  and  the  author  who  has  a  plate  of  straw- 
berries brought  him,  finds  that  he  has  oome  to  the  end  of 
his  writing. — Lxioh  Hmrr. 

MEADOWS  IK  SX7MHER. 

There  are  few  people,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  who  do  not  enjoy  a 
walk  on  a  fine,  smiling  day,  in  summer,  along  meadows 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  takes  its  rostless  and 
meandering  course.  For  my  own  part,  in  such  a  spot,  I 
always  find  something  to  interest  and  amuse  me,  and 
especially  when  the  grass  is  just  ready  for  the  scythe. 
Eren  the  rustic  bridge  which  enables  me  to  quit  the  sweets 
of  the  bean-field  for  the  less  powerful,  but  more  delicate 
perfumes  of  my  favourite  meadows,  is  not  without  its  interest. 
The  trunk  of  an  old  poUard-willow  thrown  across  the 
little  streamlet  forms  the  bridge,  and  on  one  side, 
an  equally  rude  rail  has  been  naued  between  two  small 
alders  to  assist  the  timid  in  making  good  their  passage ; 
sedges  and  meadow-sweet,  and  here  and  there  a  bunch  of 
brambles,  mixed  with  honeysuckles,  may  be  seen  along  the 
sides  of  the  clear  and  silent  stream.  On  approaching  them 
a  rat  jumps  into  the  water,  and  rapidly  makes  his  way  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  the  same  time  perhaps  a  water-hen 
takes  the  alarm,  and  may  be  observed  steanng  along  the 
sides  of  the  stream,  sometimes  hidden  by  the  sedges,  and 
then  appearing  in  wind  asain,  giving  a  sort  of  jerk  with  her 
beak  and  white  tail,  and  occasioiudly  uttering  a  plaintive 
call  to  induce  her  little  black  brood  to  follow  her. 

As  I  pursue  my  walk  along  the  foot-path,  the  pretty 
tufted  vetch,  the  cammock,  the  great  burnet»  the  cuckoo- 
flower, and  various  other  plants  attract  my  attention.  I 
disturb  a  bitting,  or  meadow-nipit,  and  it  setUes  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  stalk  of  a  wila  sonel  plant,  quivering  with, 
its  wings,  and  then  zi8ingagpdnabw\^^V&\tf^«i^\3iA^ 
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tuty  and  wtrblee  aweetlj  till  it  alights  on  the 
10  dcflark  sings  hiB  song  of  love  over  mj  head, 
— -  »-  m  he  is,  ereiy  not©  maj  be  heard,  owing  to 

J  of  the  i&j, 

m  lof  firionfl  aorta  maj  be  seen  in  eFerr  direction, 

r  aettling  on  the  flowers,  and  at  others  isporting' 

T  Hi  the  most  joyoua   manner;  whilst  grasshoppers 

*«,  jrous  other  inseet^  produce  a  sort  of  harmonj  which 

vQuuot  be  impleaaing.    Such  is  a  me-adow  scene  on  a  fine 

inmmer  daj. 

In  pursuing  my  walk,  I  come  to  a  small  copse  of  old  oak 
trees,  with  an  underwood  of  hazelsj,  and  a  few  hoUies  inter^ 
ipersed  here  and  there.  Earlier  in  the  yejir  the  ground  ia 
covered  with  a.  profusion  of  bluebella  and  primroaes.  They 
hare  now  disappeared,  but  the  tangled  honejsuekW,  the 
dog-roses  and  various  other  flowers,  give  a  cheerfulness  to 
the  spot,  and  here  too  I  can  etijov  the  coolness  of  the  shade. 
The  stream  has  taken  a  sudden  bend,  and  runs  close  under 
the  copse.  Insects  play  between  the  water  and  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  an  oak  tree,  while  a  thrush  singa  his 
melodious  notes  on  a  topmost  bough. 

The  thruBh-haunted  copse 
Where  the  brisk  squirrel  sports  from  bou^  to  bough ; 
While  from  a  hollow  oak,  whose  naked  roots 
O'erhang  a  pensive  rill,  the  busy  beee 
Hum  drowsy  lullabies. 

In  my  walk  through  the  copse,  I  on  one  occasion  dis- 
turbed a  wren,  and  soon  afterwards  found  its  nest  by  the 
side  of  the  stump  of  an  old  thorn-tree.  I  like  to  see  the 
bustle  and  activity  of  these  minute  birds  during  the  time 
they  have  young  ones.  They  then  show  great  anxiety,  and 
appear  in  a  bush  or  along  a  hedge  more  like  mice  than 
birds. 

The  water-crake  is  sometimes  found  in  the  meadows; 
it  is,  however,  a  scarce  bird  with  us,  and  exceedingly  shy 
and  solitary.  It  is  said  to  form  a  buoyant  nest,  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  water,  and  is  moored  to  the  stalk  of  a 
reed  or  bullrush.  It  shows  great  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
in  avoiding  dogs,  running  and  skulking  among  high  grass 
snd  rushes,  so  that  it  is  dmc^t  \a  %%\i  V\.  tni\>i^^?i^<^.    The 
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yoiing  ones,  both  of  this  bird  and  tbe  water-hen,  do  not 
appear  to  require  the  care  of  the  mother  for  any  length  of 
tune,  as  they  soon  leave  her. 

It  was  on  my  return  from  a  walk  in  these  meadows  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  tbe  almost  total  loss  of 
the  power  of  Belf-preservation  in  a  rabbit  which  was  pursued 
by  two  weasels.  It  appeared  to  lose  that  aetinty  and 
cunning  which  I  have  so  often  observed  in  it  when  pursued 
by  dogs.  It  will  then  steal  from  brake  to  brake  on  its  hind 
legs,  listening  to  every  sound,  and  will,  when  necessary, 
creep  into  its  hole.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  all 
its  faculties  appaured  to  be  paralysed  while  the  weasels  were 
in  pursuit.  It  bounded  about  in  a  sort  of  circle,  shrieking 
with  terror,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  gettinp^  away  from 
its  enemies,  who  would  soon  have  destroTed  it  had  it  not 
been  for  my  interference.  Its  hole  is  always  avoided  by 
a  rabbit  when  pursued  by  weasels.  I  have  been  assured  that 
weasels  have  been  known  to  hunt  hares  and  rabbits  in  small 
packs,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  hunt  by  the  scent. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  curious  fact  that  a  dead  bird 
is  very  rarely  met  with.  When  we  consider  the  countless 
myriads  of  birds  of  various  kinds,  and  how  few  of  them, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  killed  by  man,  or  taken  alive,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry  what  becomes  of  the 
vast  remainder.  It  may  be  thought  that  when  disease  or 
old  a^  overtakes  them,  they  get  into  holes  and  hedges  and 
die.  But  who  ever  found  any  in  siich  places  P  Or  it  may 
be  said  that  vermin  devour  great  numbers,  and  that  many 
destroy  each  other ;  but  how  seldom  is  the  skeleton  or  the 
remnant  feathers  of  a  dead  bird  seen,  compared  with  the 
multitudes  whose  existence  is  not  ended  untmiely. 

The  fly-catcher  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  migratory 
birds  which  leave  us.  I  have  sometimes  missed  them  within 
a  fortnight  from  the  time  at  which  the  brood  have  quitted 
their  nest.  It  is  surprising  that  such  young  and  tender 
birds  should  have  strength  aofficient  to  perform  their  mi- 
gration. 
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MEADOWS  AFTER  HAY-HARVEST. 

Ye  haTO  been  freeh  and  green. 
Ye  have  been  filled  with  flowen, 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  have  beheld  where  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come, 

To  kiss  and  boar  away 
The  richer  cowslips  home. 

Ye  have  heard  them  sweetly  sing, 
And  seen  them  in  a  round, 

Each  virgin,  like  a  spring, 
With  honeysuckles  crowned. 

But  now  we  see  none  here 
Whose  silvery  feet  did  tread. 

And  with  dishevell'd  hair 
Adorned  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  bankrupts,  having  spent 
Your  stock,  and  needy  grown; 

You're  left  but  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone. 


Hebrick. 
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BTROKQ  SUMKER-RilK. 


The  strong  rams,  whicb  aometimes  come  down  in  summer- 
time are  a  noble  interruption  to  the  drought  and  indolence 
of  hot  weather.  They  seem  as  if  they  htA  been  collecting 
a  supply  of  moisture  equal  to  the  want  of  it,  and  come 
drenching  the  earth  with  a  mighty  draught  of  freshness. 
The  rushmg  and  the  tree-bowing  winds  th^  j^recede  them, 
the  dignity  with  which  they  rise  in  the  west^  the  gathering 
darkness  of  their  apnroach,  the  silence  before  their  descent, 
the  washing  amplituoe  of  their  out-pouring,  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  appear  to  leave  ofi^  taking  up,  as  it  were, 
their  watery  feet  to  sail  onward,  and  then  the  sunnj  smile 
again  of  nature,  accompanied  by  the  "  sparkling  noise  "  of 
the  birds,  and  those  dripping  diamonds  of  the  rain-drops — 
there  is  a  grandeur  ana  beauty  in  all  this,  which  lend  a 
glorious  effect  to  each  other;  for  though  the  sunshine 
appear  more  beautiful  than  grand,  there  is  a  power,  not  even 
to  be  looked  upon,  in  the  orb  from  which  it  flows;  and 
though  the  storm  is  more  grand  than  beautiful,  there  is 
always  beauty  where  there  is  so  much  beneficence. — Leigh 
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SUMMER  SOKKETa 


Hot,  glowing  summer ! — ^'neftth  the  ■hade  of  trees 

Arching  o'erhead,  e  whispering  canopy ; 

By  cool  and  trickling  rilU,  that  saunter  by 

As  though  they  loyed  to  journey  at  their  ease ; 

Near  headlong  torrents,  leaping  from  the  ikies, 

Where  the  fresh  wind  iibides  perpetually; 

'Mid  elderblooms,  and  hedge^de  rosery, 

Fox-gloves,  and  ferns,  and  leafjr  companies; 

At  foot  of  some  green  bank,  the  new-mown  hay 

With  heap<kl  fhigranoe  pillowing  thy  head; 

— Haunts  where  thou  loVst  to  lie — with  tresses  giyen 

Loose  to  the  fingering  breeze;  thy  bosom's  play 

Seen  through  the  gauiy  kerchief  oyerlaid; 

Thy  half-shut  eyes  just  peepii^  at  the  heayen. 

Crown  thee  with  roses  and  forget^ne-not; 

And  on  the  green  marge  of  some  lucent  pod, 

That  beds  thy  semblsDoe  ia  its  watexa  wxA, 

Couch  thee;  thkk  boq|^  shall  voot  ^^  ^VoMMoXi  «^^^ 


I 


Wl  sp'nDg  and  low,  ftud  beoduig  o'er;  ind  not 

A  .    liUxy  glcttm  of  ferrid  eim 

^1  find  ibee  on  tbj  noft  and  tDoaaj"  tliroii^ 
rped  in  delicious  fih&din€«a  thj  tnt, 
ihAdineae,  luid  flow*;rs,  [ujd  herbftgo  deep, 
iitch  thj  fair  limbft,  Itidf  burif>d  iu  tbe  green, 

«  ^^  blue  eyesi  cloae  for  sluinberiDg  k'Aiiquillj ; — 

Luxnriom  tbj  bed,  gentle  thy  ateep; 

And  like  a  tluog  foi^otteo  or  unseen^ 

Tho  ^ery  dftj  Aball  wheel  uaheedcd  by. 

How  iweet  the  nuubk  on  a  Hnrnmer'a  eve  !  . 

When  {lay light  livBfl  till  near  the  "  witcbrng  boor  ;^  ' 

When  setting  iuna  magnificently  pour 

Their  flooded  geld  o'er  e«rth  wnd  «kj*  uad  leave  I 

The  Bphc?tif  world  in  drop-dyed  pomp,  to  giv©  , 

Our  Bumincr-eTea  u  mutchleafi  colouring  : 

When  gentle  breezes  are  upon  the  wing, 

Bearing  rich  odours  from  the  clover's  hive, 

From  woodbines,  roses,  and  the  sweet-breathed  haj. 

And  mnny  a  bloom  of  blossoming  beans  and  peas : 

When  all  is  still,  or  hushing  to  repose : 

Save  lowing  kine  in  green  and  dewy  leas, 

Or  throstle  piping  from  some  favourite  spray. 

Or  home-bound  rustic  singing  as  he  goe& 

A  long,  delicious  stroll,  through  pleasant  meada 

Where  sheep-bells  tinkle,  and  the  daisied  green 

Bears  a  bro¥m  line  which  may  not  be  imseen 

By  wanderers  seeking  a  sweet  path  that  leads 

To  verdant  solitudes,  where  Quiet  breeds 

Deep  thought,  and  joy,  and  poesy  divine; — 

Or  ramble  by  the  brooklet's  ambery  twine. 

And  sheeted  lake,  that  lovingly  imbeds 

The  gold  and  azure  of  the  glowing  sky; — 

Through  cotted  lanes,  enroofed  with  pleasant  g^reen; 

O'er  flowery  heaths  and  open  downs  to  stray. 

Where  gipsies  camp,  and  black-eyed  girls  are  seen 

Round  the  bright  fire  that  crackles  cheerily; 

— Such  stroll  how  sweet  to  close  a  summer's  day  ! 

Summer !  the  poet  loves  thee  more  than  all : — 

Loves  thy  warm  sun,  and  glorious,  glowing  skies ; 

Thy  pomp  of  trees,  and  greenwood  witcheries ; — 

Loves  all  the  flowers  that  obey  thy  call. 

And  bloom  in  hosts  where'er  thy  footstigw  JbJI, 

Painting  the  wide  earth  with  resplendcoKl  dyes ; — 

Loves  thy  bird-songs;  and  those  sweet'melodies 

Thy  wild  brooks  chaunt^^as,  fringed  withgrasses  tall. 

Hank  weedm  and  glittering  blooms^  through  meadows  greei^ 

Dim  woodSi  and  \oYe\iflat  ce^ote  ol  «u^  *(&ai  ^woA^ 
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Vocal  the  pebbles  and  grej  rooks  tuMtigr  ^ 

Thine  every  charm  is  dear  to  him,  I  ween; 

He  loyes  thee  better  than  do  all  mankind; 

And  would  through  all  the  year  thy  sonny  reign  prolong: 

Hkhbt  F.  Cboblit. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  NEW  FOBEST. 

All  over  the  moorland  ground  spread  the  crimson  glow  ot 
the  heather.  I  went  onward  and  upward ;  passing  the  gates 
of  forest  lodges,  and  loddne  down  into  idllages,  whence 
arose  the  smoke  of  huts  and  dear  coal  fircMi.  And  anon, 
I  stood  upon  the  airy  height  and  saw  woods  below,  and  felt 
near  me  solitude,  and  a  spirit  that  had  brooded  there  for 
ages.  I  passed  over  high,  still  heaths,  treading  on  plants 
that  grow  only  in  nature's  most  uncultivated  soil,  to  the 
mighty  beeches  of  Boldre  Wood,  and  thence  away  to  fresh 
masses  of  forest.  Herds  of  red-deer  rose  firom  the  fern 
and  went  bounding  away,  and  dashed  into  the  depths  of  the 
woods ; — troops  of  those  grey  and  long-tailed  forest  horses 
turned  to  gaze  as  I  nassed  down  the  open  glades ;  and  the 
red  squirrels  in  hundreds,  scampered  up  m>m  the  ground 
where  they  were  feeding  on  ndlen  mast  and  the  kernel 
of  pine-cones,  and  stamped  and  chattered  on  the  houghs 
ahove  me. 

Delighted  with  the  true  woodland  wildnesi  and  solemnity 
of  beauty,  I  roved  onward  through  the  widest  woods  that 
came  in  my  way,  and  once  indeed,  I  imagined  that  a  guide 
would  really  have  teen  agreeable.  Awaking  as  mm  a 
dream,  I  saw  far  around  me  one  deep  shadow,  one  thick  and 
continuous  roof  of  boughs  and  thousands  of  hoary  boles 
standing,  clothed  as  it  were,  with  the  very  spirit  of  silence. 
A  track  in  the  wood  seemed  to  lead  in  the  du«ction  I  aimed 
at ;  but  having  gone  on  for  an  hour,  here  admiring  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  some  grand  old  trees  as  they  nung 
into  a  glade  or  a  ravine, — some  delicioiia  opening  in  the 
deep  woods,  or  the  grotesque  figures  cf  partieohr  trees 
which  seemed  to  ivre  oeen  Uastea  into  bladknass,  and  con- 
tracted  into  inin^table  crookedness  by  the  salvasA  genius  of 
the  place, — ^I  found  myself  Main  Imora  cnua  ^  wm^^^t^ 
remaikabla  iaves  whi^  I  had  paaaed  \ol^L  VSssc%.  ^  ^^^ 
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too  Bingular  to  be  mistakeiu  and  I  panned  to  bfild  aericmi 
council  witli  myself.  Ab  I  stood^  I  became  more  than  eter 
Bensible  of  tlie  tomb-like  Eileace  in  which  I  wbs.  Tbet^ 
waa  not  the  slightest  sound  of  mnntn^  water,  wliispeniig 
leaf,  or  the  voice  of  any  creature  \  the  oeatiug  of  my  own 
heart,  the  ticking  of  my  wat^h  were  alone  heard.  It  wm 
the  deep  atiUneaft  wbico  haa  been  felt  there  by  othera. 

TUd  watcbmen  (rota  tb«  (mstle  top 
JUmcxat  might  bear  mn  adom  drop, 

It  wae  fto  calm  and  fttill ; 
Miglit  he&f  tb6  atAga  ia  HockwdU  l^rottty 
And  catch,  by  fita,  the  dlstiyit  moiui 

Of  King^gMn'a  httle  cilL, 


e\^^ 
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Whieherer  way  I  looked  the  forest  stretched  in  one  i 
twilight.  It  waa  the  veiy  realisation  of  that  appallii^  hush 
and  bewildering  continuity  of  shade  so  often  deaeribed  by 
tFavellers  in  the  American  woods.  I  bad  iovt  now  aU  seiiae 
of  any  particular  direction,  and  the  osHj  gIi«ig6  of  ttiadiiiy 
the  outside  of  the  wood  wag  to  go,  as  much  ae  potaUa,  ia 
one  direct  line.  Away  then  I  went — hut  soon  fomid  myitU 
entangled  in  the  thickest  vrnderwood — actuaJly  oTerhaail  in 
milk  weeda  ;  now  on  tine  tct^^b  o^t  an^  Sass^wi^s^  Va?^  mi 
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now  on  that  of  a  deep  rayine.  Fortunately  for  me  the 
summer  had  been  remarkably  dry,  and  the  rayines  were 
diT  too, — I  could  descend  into  them,  and  climb  out  on  the 
other  ride.  But  the  more  I  strufx^led  on,  the  more  I  became 
confounded.  Pausing  to  consmer  my  situation,  I  saw 
a  hairy  face  and  a  lai^  pair  of  eyes  fixed  on  me.  Had  it 
been  a  satyr,  I  felt  that  I  should  not  haye  been  smpiiaed, 
it  seemed  so  satyr-like  a  place.  It  was  only  a  stag — which, 
with  its  head  just  aboye  nie  tall  fern,  and  its  antlers  amoD|;8t 
the  boughs,  looked  yery  mnch  like  KuUabom  of  the  Undme 
story.  As  I  moyed  towards  him  he  dbshed  away  through 
the  jungle,  for  so  only  could  it  be  called,  and  I  could  long 
hear  the  crash  of  his  profresa.  Eyer  and  anon,  huge  swine 
with  a  fierce  gufiaw  rushea  from  their  lairs — one  might  haife 
imagined  them  the  wild  born  of  a  German  forest.  At  length 
I  caught  the  tinkle  of  a  eow-bell-*«  ekeerfbl  sound,  for  it 
must  be  in  some  open  part  dt  tiie  forest,  and  from  its  dis- 
tinctness not  far  distant.  Thitherward  I  turned,  and  soon 
emerged  into  a  sort  of  island  in  the  sea  of  woods,  a  form, 
like  an  American  clearing.  I  sate  down  on  a  fedlen  tree  to 
cool  and  rest  myself,  and  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  These  green  fields  lyine  so  peacefully  amid  the  woods, 
which,  in  one  place  pushed  forward  their  scattered  trees, 
in  another  retreated ;  here  sprinkling  them  out  thinly  on 
the  common,  and  there  hanging  their  masses  of  dark  foliage 
oyer  a  low  hut  or  two.  The  ouiet  farm-house,  too,  sur- 
rounded by  its  belt  of  tall  hollies ;  the  flocks  of  eeese 
dispersed  oyer  the  short  turf,  and  the  cows  coming  home 
out  of  the  forest  to  be  milked  ;  it  was  a  most  peaceful  picture, 
and  unlike  all  that  citizens  are  accustomed  to  contemplate, 
except  in  Spenser  or  the  German  writers.  These  cow-bells 
too,  baye  something  in  their  sound  so  quaint  and  woodland. 
They  are  slung  by  a  leathern  strap  from  the  neck  of  the 
leader,  haying  neither  sound  nor  shape  of  a  common  bell, 
but  are  like  a  tin  cannister,  with  a  ring  at  the  bottom 
to  suspend  them  by.  They  seem  like  the  first  rudimental 
attempt  at  a  bell,  and  haye  a  sound  dull  and*  homy  rather 
than  clear  and  ringing.  The  leaders  of  these  herds  are 
said  to  haye  a  singiuar  sagacity  in  tracking  the  woods  and 
finding  their  way  to  paracular  spots  ax^  ^<(ycEL<b  ^^gsa^ — 
Howjtt'b  Sural  Idfi. 
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FOREST  SCENERT, 

The    weather,    sajB    Gilpin,   ia   a    fruitfu!    sourre 
mcidental  bcautj  to  forest  scieneiy,  nod  there  are  few  sta 
of  the  weather  which  do    not  impress   mme  peoulinr 

ijictureeque  character  OE  lundBcape^  to  which  it  givea 
eadii^^  tint.     A  countty  ia  chiefly  affected  hj  the   weati 
when  it  19  hmj  or  miftty,  or  when  the  skj  m  mYest^d 
iome  cold  tinte,  or  when  the  stin  rises,  or  when  it  all 
^11  at  noon,  or  when,  it  setSp  or  lastly,,  when  the  day  : 
atorniy.      Each  of  these   diflerent  states   of  the   wf 
admits  much  variatioD. 

The  calm,  orercaat,  soft  day,  such  ae  these  elimatefl  oAs 
produce   iu    the    be^nning  "of  autumn,    haur,   mild 
imdi9tiirl>ed,  affords  a  beautiful  mef!iimi»  &preaiiGg  01 
woodi  a  sweet,  grey  tint,  which  is  eapeeially  favou 
their  distant  appearance.    The  internal  parts  of  tbe  i 
veoeiTie  Httle  advantages  from  this  haxy  medium ;  btti 
vaHouB  tiiftinga  of  distioit  wood&  itre  nfotiderfulljr  sot 
iy  it ;  and  many  a  funn^  aik^  ibkoci  ^\i\k%,^\asJQ."iak>i^^^^ 
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glare  of  Bunsbine  would  be  barab  and  disoordant,  are  melted 
togetber  in  barmony.  We  often  see  tbe  effects  of  tbis  mode 
of  atmospbere  in  yarious  species  of  landscape ;  but  it  bas 
nowbere  a  better  effect  tban  on  tbe  woods  of  tbe  forest. 
Notbing  appears  tbrougb  mist  more  beautiful  tban  trees  a 
little  removed  from  tbe  eje,  wben  tbey  are  opposed  to  trees 
at  band ;  for,  as  tbe  foliage  of  a  tree  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  parts,  tbe  contrast  is  very  pleasine  between  tbe 
Taried  surface  of  tbe  tree  at  band,  ana  tbe  dead,  unvaried 
appearance  of  tbe  removed  one.  Very  often  a  picture  in 
part  unfinisbed,  pleases  tbe  eye  more  from  contrast,  tban 
wben  any  part  is  fully  made  out.  Sucb  often  is  tbe  effect 
of  a  bazy  medium. 

Tbe  ligbt  mist  is  only  a  greater  degree  of  baziness.  Its 
object  is  a  nearer  distance;  as  a  remote  one  is  totally 
obscured  by  it.  In  tbis  situation  of  tbe  atmospbere,  not 
only  all  tbe  strong  tints  of  nature  are  obscured,  but  all  tbe 
smaller  variations  of  form  are  lost.  We  look  only  for  a 
general  mass  of  softened  barmony,  and  sober  colouring, 
unmarked  by  any  strengtb  of  e^ct.  Tbe  vivid  bues  of 
autumn  particularly  appear  to  great  advantage  tbrougb  tbis 
medium.  Sometimes  these  mists  are  partial,  and  it  may 
happen  to  coincide  with*  the  composition  of  tbe  landscape  ; 
this  partiality  is  attended  with  peculiar  beauty ;  as  when 
some  huge  promontory  emerges  from  a  spreading  mist, 
which  hangs  over  one  part  of  it,  it  not  only  receives  tbe 
advantage  of  contrast,  out  it  also  becomes  an  object  of 
double  grandeur.  We  often  see  tbe  woods  of  tbe  forest 
also  with  peculiar  advantage  emerging  through  a  mist  in 
the  same  style  of  greatness.  I  have  known  likewise  a 
nearer  distance,  strongly  illuminated,  produce  a  good  effect 
through  a  light  drizzling  shower. 

Nearly  amed  to  mists  is  anotber  incidental  appearance, 
that  of  smoke,  which  is  often  attended  with  peculiar  beauty 
in  woody  scenes.  Wben  we  see  it  spreading  in  tbe  forest 
glade,  and  forming  a  soft  bluish  back-ground  to  tbe  trees 
which  intercept  it,  tbeir  foliage  and  ramifications  appear 
to  great  advantage. 

Sometimes  also  a  good  effect  arises,  wben  tbe  sky,  imder 
tbe  influence  of  a  bleak  nortb  wmd^coVi  «aA.  ^'s««»»^»^^A 
bung  with  blue  or  purple  olouda  \o^etm%  C5^«t  ^iJaftVOToa^i^- 
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If  under  that  part  of  the  atmoepkete  tt» 
Imppeiu  to  YtokgPf  it  is  otenpresd  iritti  ft  < 
purple  tint  from  tiie  xefleetkn  of  tihe  elosdi 
terr  picturaMiie  appewawee. 

The  first  dawn  of  day  ezkihita  m  teaulifj 
When  the  east  bejrinB   just   to   btig^biteii  wifli  mm^^ 
iectiooB  onlj  of  effiil^oe^  a  pleaaing  progiciaii^  i^ 
dabious  md  anuaing,  la  thrown  orer  tiie  flw»  of  tliapi 


A  am^  raj  b  able  to  aaaiat  the  jk^ntrnqprn  afo^ 
br  Boch  slender  aid,  createa  a  thonaand  inu^gmarjr  ^~ 
tne  scene  be  unknown ;  md  aa  the  hfjhtt  afesals  _ 
on,  ia  amnsed  hj  oonectin^  its  Tagne  ideas  bj^iha : 
objects.    What  in  the  confusion  of  twilifffat  pethapa  i 
a  stretch  of  rismg  ground,  broken  in  Tanous  partly  I 
now  vast  masses  of  wood,  and  an  extent  of  foreat. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  appear  abo^e  the  horixon,  another 
change  appears  to  take  place.  What  was  before  onilj  fora, 
being  now  enlightened,  begins  to  receive  effect.  Thia  efBeet 
depends  on  two  circumstances,  the  catching  lights,  whid 
touch  the  summits  of  ererj  object ;  and  the  miathiess  in 
which  the  rising  orb  is  commonly  enveloped. 

The  effect  is  often  pleasing,  when  the  sun  rises  in 
unsullied  brightness,  diffusing  its  ruddy  light  over  the 
upper  parts  of  objects,  which  is  contrasted  by  the  de^er 
shadows  below ;  yet  the  effect  is  then  only  transcendent^ 
when  he  rises,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  vapoura  in  a 
misty  atmosphere.  Among  lakes  and  mountains,  thia  happy 
accompaniment  often  forms  the  most  astonishing  visiiNis, 
and  yet  in  the  forest  it  is  nearly  as  great.  With  what 
delightful  effect  do  we  sometimes  see  the  sun's  disc  appear 
above  a  woody  hill ;  or  in  Shakespeare's  language^ — 

8toDd  tip-toe  on  the  misty  moimtain  ■  top^ 

and  dart  his  diverging  rays  through  the  rising  mapour. 
The  radiance  catching  the  tops  of  tl^  trees,  as  Ihey  nanf 
midway  upon  the  shaggy  steep;. and  touching,  now  an3 
then,  a  few  other  permanent  objects,  imperceptibly  mixes 
its  ruddy  tint  with  the  surrounding  mists,  setting  on  fire,  as 
it  were,  their  upper  parts,  ^hVL&  tV)A\s  lo^rer  skirts  are 
lost  in  the  dark  mass  oC  ^vnedi  enQSMssi^x^  vex  '«>e^<^  VsiMe^ 
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and  sround,  and  radianoe  and  obseurity,  ana  all  Uended 
together.  When  the  eje  ia  fortmiate  enoogh  to  catch  the 
slowing  instant,  for  it  ia  always  a  ▼anishing  icene,  it 
nimishes  an  idea  worth  treasuring  among  the  choiceet 
appearances  of  nature.  Mistiness  alone,  we  have  observed, 
occasions  a  confusion  in  objects  which  is  often  picturesque, 
but  the  glory  of  vision  depends  on  the  glowing  ughts  which 
are  mingled  with  it. 

'  As  the  sun  descends,  the  effect  of  its  illumination 
becomes  stronger.  It  is  a  doubt,  whether  the  rising  or  the 
setting  sun  is  more  picturesque.  The  great  beauty  of  both 
depends  on  the  contrast  between  splendour  and  obscurity. 
But  this  contrast  is  produced  by  these  different  incidents  m 
different  ways.  The  grandest  effects  of  the  rising  sun  are 
produced  by  the  vapours  which  envelope  it.  The  setting 
sun  rests  its  glory  on  the  gloom  which  often  accompanies 
its  parting  rays.  A  depth  of  shadow,  hanging  over  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  gives  the  beans  of  the  setting  sun  such 
powerful  effect,  that  although  in  fact  they  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  splendour  of  a  meridian  son,  yet  tlurough  force 
of  contrast,  they  appear  superior. 

A  distant  forest-scene,  under  this  brightened  gloom  is 
particularly  rich.  The  verdure  of  the  summer  leaf,  and 
the  varied  tints  of  the  autumnal  one,  are  all  lighted  up 
with  glowing  colours. 

We  sometimes  also  see  in  a  woody  aoene,  coruscations^ 
like  a  bright  star,  occasioned  by  a  sunbeam  darting  through 
an  eylet  hole  among  the  leaves.  Many  painters,  and 
specially  Eubens,  have  been  fond  of  introducing  this 
radiant  spot  in  their  landscapes.  But  in  painting  it  is 
ono  of  those  trifles,  which  pnduoea  no  ^Swl,  nor  can  this 
radiance  be  given.  In  poetry  indeed  it  may  produce  a 
pleasing  image.  Shakeraeare  has  introduced  it  beauti- 
iully ;  where  speaking  of  the  force  of  truth  entering  a 
guilty  conscience,  he  compares  it  to  the  sun,  which — 

—  Fires  the  proud  tope  of  the  eattera  pines. 
And  darts  hii  light  through  eyeiy  guilty  hole. 

It  is  one  of  those  circumstances,  which  poetry  xcit:^  ^^^^  \^ 
the  imapnatHm^  but  the  pencil  casm.ot^^^To^^^^'^'^ 
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TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Bound  tbae^  alis  I  no  slMidowB  mow, — 

From  ihee  no  MMsred  mnraran  brwlhe  I 
Tat  within  thee*  thyaelf  a  groTe, 
Onoe  did  the  ei^e  aoreun  aboTe^ 
And  the  wolfhowl  beneath  I 

There  once  the  eteel-ckd  knight  reelined. 

Hie  atble  plumage  tempeet-toae'd; 
And,  as  the  death-knell  amote  t^  wind. 
From  towen  long  fled  by  human  kind, 
Hia  brow  the  hero  oroei'di 

Then  culture  oune^  and  daye  iM-ene, — 
And  Tillage-apoxti^  and  garianda  gay : 
Full  many  a  pathway  croaa'd  the  green, — 
And  maida  and  ahepherd-youtha  were  aeen 
To  celebrate  the  May  1 

Father  of  many  a  foreat  deep. 

Whence  many  a  nayy  thunder-fraoi^ ; 
Brrt  in  thr  aoontHwlla  aaleep, 
Soon  deatmed  o'er  the  worid  to  aweep. 

Opening  new  apherea  of  thought  I 

Wont  in  the  night  of  wooda  to  dwell. 

The  holy  Druid  aaw  thee  liae ; 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian-q>eU, 
Sung  forth,  uie  dreadful  pomp  to  awell 
Of  human  aacrifloe  t 

Thy  ainged  top  and  brandiea  bara, 

Nowatrugglein  theeraningaky;        S 
And  the  wan  moon  wheela  round  to  glai# 
On  the  lone  corae  that  ahiyera  there 
Of  him  who  oame  to  die  I 


TO  THE  RRAMRTiR  FLOWER. 

Thy  fhdt  hH  mSl  the  achool-boy  knowi^ 

Wild  bramble  of  the  brake  1 
So,  put  thou  forth  thy  email  white  tonav 

IJofvHteUaMAn, 


rfflT. 


Tbc<Qgfa  woodbineB  flaimti  and  roeflS  glow 

0*er  all  the  frftgrmit  bowers^ 
Tbcm  need^fl  ticil  be  ubamed  to  dhow 

Tbj  ntLn-throAded  flowere ; 
For  dull  lh«  e^s^  ite  beait  is  dull 

Thftt  caaaot  ^el  how  fair^ 
Amid  all  b«autj  beAUtiful, 

Thj  tender  bloAsoms  nre  * 
How  d^Lii^te  tby  gmuEy  fH]l ! 

Hi>w  Hcb  ihj  bi:a£]cbj  stem  I 
How  soft  tby  voice,  when  wooda  are  ttiB, 

And  tbou  iing'st  bymDgi  to  tbetn  ; 
Wbilo  siloot  dowers  arf*  filHn^  alow. 

And  'mid  the  f  eneral  ht}«h^ 
A  iweet  air  lift*  th«  tittle  b<jtigh, 

Lotic  wblip^rJDg  througb  the  buab  1 
The  prhnrone  to  the  gn^ve  ta  got^e  I 

The  bflwthom  flower  19  dead  ; 
The  violet  by  the  moea'd  prtj  stooe 

H&th  laid  her  weary  head ; 
But  thou,  wild  brttmble  I  back:  doet  brtiig, 

In  all  ibeir  beauUouji  power^ 
The  fresh  green  days  of  life*»  fair  ^pmtg, 

And  boy  bood'i  bloeeoiny  botir, 
Scom'd  bramble  of  the  bue  !  onco  mon 

Thou  bidd'et  Ti*e  be  n  boy, 
To  gad  witii  thee  the  woodlands  oW, 

In  freedom  and  in  joy. 


EtUOTt, 


THE  GRASSHOPPER 


Happy  iMOCt  I  what  can  be 
In  bftppme*s  compared  to  thee  F 
Fed  with  noumbment  divine, 
The  dewy  Mottling  a  gentle  wine  I 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  atilt. 
And  thy  verdant  cup  doe*  fill ; 
'Tifl  filled  wherever  tbou  dost  treod^ 
Nature  B  self  *a  thy  OanyTtiede* 
Thou  dost  dnukf  and  dance,  and  sing. 
Happier  than  the  happiest  kin^  I 
All  the  fielde  which  thou  dost  «e«ir 
All  the  planta  belong  tc  thee ; 
All  tbat  Bu  miner 'hours  prodll^^e, 
Fertile  made  with  early  juice : 
Bdao  for  thee  ^w»  wsw  tni-^X^Jw; 
Farmer  he,  ami  \aii<kY^ttLliLWi.\  \ 
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Thoa  doti  famooaiitly  Joj 

Nor  does  thy  horaiy  telrar. 

The  ahephera  g^adlr  hemth  tbe«^ 

More  hannonious  than  he. 

Thee  coimtiT  hinds  with  (^adness  hmr, 

Prophet  of  Ae  ripened  jmr  I 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  Inspire ; 

Phoobus  is  himself  thj  sire. 

To  thee  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou. 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know : 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danoed,  sad  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  aaumg^ 

(Voluptuous,  and  wise  wiUuU, 

Epicurean  animal  0 

Sated  with  thy  summer  iMSt, 

Thou  retir^st  to  endless  rest 

OOWUT. 


THE  HAREBELL. 


It  springeth  on  the  healh 

The  forestptree  beneath. 
Like  to  some  elfin  dweller  of  the  wild ; 

Light  as  a  breese  astir, 

Stemmed  with  the  gossamer. 
Soft  as  the  blue  eyes  of  a  poet*  s  child. 

The  very  flower  to  take 

Into  the  heart  and  make 
The  cherished  memory  of  all  pAeaaaat  plaees  ; 

Name  but  the  light  harebell. 

And  straight  is  piotured  well 
Where'er  of  &llen  state  lie  lonely  traces. 

We  vision  wild  sea-rocks, 

Where  hang  its  clustering  locks, 
Wavingat  dizzy  height  o'er  ocean's  biiiok ; 

The  hermit's  scoopdd  cell ; 

The  forest's  sylvan  wdl. 
Where  the  poor  wounded  hart  comes  down  to  drink. 

We  vision  moors  farsprsad. 

Where  blooms  the  heather  red. 
And  hunters  with  their  dogs  lie  down  at  noon ; 

Lone  shepherd-boys  who  keep 

On  mountain-aides  their  ihe«^ 
CbmtiDg  the  time  with  iUmen  tiA  ti&mM^Vynk. 


Old  alf^p^  of  pasiur&'groiiiui ; 

01^  fosae,  and  moat,  aod  Tuotimi* 
Wlicre  m^ed  warrior  &aJ  crusailcr  came  * 

Old  -walla  of  crumbling  Etoue, 

Wh^re  ttniU  tk«  anap-drigon ; 
RIm  at  the  fip<>akiiig  of  the  barefcU  «  I 


We  see  the  ser*  turf  brown. 
And  the  dry  j-arrow'*  crown 
Sovne  niaiE  its  tbick-eet  flowen  ; 

1  TO  see, 

1  --o-itunvk  ooryj 

Anc      ,        jigi¥ygix)wi^      er  crttmblliig  toiren, 

i#iii^ub  borebeU,  there  thou  ait^ 

MiUcmg  a  loreiy  p&rt 
Of  tha  old  eipleDdour  of  the  d«ys  gone  by, 

WflviDg.  If  but  iL  bre«7« 

P-mt  through  the  distant  treea, 
That  on  the  hill-top  grow  broad-branch'd  and  blg^ 

Oh,  when  I  look  on  thee, 

In  thy  f^ir  symmetry. 
And  look  on  other  flowers  as  fair  beside, 

My  sense  is  gratitude 

That  Ood  has  been  thus  good, 
To  scatter  flowers,  like  conunon  bleasings  wide. 

Mart  Howitt. 


# 


The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead ; 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  son. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  Toice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead 
That  is  the  gnsshopper^s. 

EXATB. 


Here  m^tic  taite  at  leisure  tntnlj'  weaves 
The  pcwe  and  atraggljiig  woodbine  to  tbe  eares  j 
And  on  the  LTowcled  spot  that  p&lee  enclose 
The  wliite  and  scarlet  daisy  rears  in  rows  j 
Twining  the  trailing  peas  in  hunches  nwt, 
Perfuming  evening  with  a  luacioua  tweet ; 
And  sun-flowers  planting  for  their  gilded  show. 
That  scale  tlie  window's  lattice  ere  they  blow ; 
Then»  sweet  to  habitants  within  the  sheds^ 

\  tUiough  tlie  diamond  panes  their  gilded  beads. 
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Duriog  the  latter  end  of  tluB  and  the  comtneocement 
the  following  month  fliee  abound,  and  are  firequentlv  a  great 
annoyance  in  our  hoaaee*  In  such  caies  our  readera  will  not 
be  unwiiUng  to  hear  of  a  simple  mod&  of  liddnas  their  rooms 
of  such  a  Duiaance,  We  quote  again  from  the  author  of 
"TheChrSnides.,:''     '^ 

PersoBB  who  hftrft  ^      p  *he  south  of  Europe  during 

the  h^t  months  am  hism^  »    >le  to  form  anything  Uke 

a  CO  i        oJ  wwifit  t    ^asioned  by  flies ;  but  the 

acQ  hemeelves  ej:perienaed  it 

ftre  Riv  mi  » ft  much  more  formidahle 

peftb  4u  wiose  wvjdWicn  tm  k  us.     "  It  is  not/*  ways 

Arthur  Young,  **that  they  oiw,  sting,  or  hurt,  but  they 
h\lzz^  teaze,  and  worry  \  your  mouth,  ears^  and  noae,  are 
full  of  tht:n\  ]  they  swarm  on  every  eatable  i  and  if  they  are 
not  i^M^essantly  ^¥9A  «m  hj  Wpenon  who  baa  notiiiBg 
else  i»  do,  to  eat  •  maul  ia  imffmimhj*^ 

Nor  is  it  only  to  Spais,  I^lmij^^m$iiim^kfKW9gmTe^(mB 
of  Europe,  that  this  nuisance  is  confioed :  it  seems  equally 
prevalent  in  t^  otiMr  Mi  eoimtries  of  the  world ;  while  in 
the  more  temperate  climes  we  find  the  same  evil,  only  in  a 
mitigated  form.  During  the  latter  part  of  our  summer,  the 
numbers  of  these  insects  that  enter  ouv  apartments,  and  the 
active  curiosity  they  display  in  perching  on  and  running  over 
every  object  in  it,  and  also  the  personal  annoyances  we  snfTer 
from  them,  are  sufficiently  known.  The  remedies  invented 
to  lessen  the  inconvenience  are  almost  entirely  uselessi 
seeing  that  if  we  destroy  a  large  number  of  these  insects  by 
sweetened  infusions  of  ereen  tea,  quassia,  Ac,,  a  number 
equally  large  is  geneffaUy  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
destroyed. 

It  was  therefore  on  a  subject  of  general  interest  that 
Mr.  Spence  wrote,  when  he  communicated  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  ihe  account  of  a  mode  employed  by  a  friend 
of  his  in  Florence  to  remove  this  drawback  to  the  comfort 
of  existence.  He  tells  us  that  his  curiosity  was  greatly  excited 
on  being  told  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  thai  city,  that  tor  two  or  three  ^fears  he  had  entirelv 
succeeded  in  excluding  &ea  iroisL  t^  v^AaNsoi^T^.^  >^^\^^ 
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fJlowinff  the  windows  to  be  open  wide  for  the  admission  of 
air.  While  the  sitting  and  dining-rooms  of  his  neighbours 
swarmed  with  them,  a  strict  search  was  necessary  to  detect 
eTen  two  or  three  in  his  apartments. 

The  possibilitj  of  excluding  flies  from  a  room  where  the 
windows  were  wide  open  was  explained  by  the  curious  fact, 
that  flies  will  not  pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  even 
though  those  meshes  are  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  plan  of  this  gentleman  was  simplj  to  suspend  a  net  made 
of  light-coloured  thread  to  the  outside  of  the  window,  and 
although  every  mesh  was  large  enough,  not  only  to  admit 
one  fly  but  several  flies  with  expanded  wings  to  pass  through 
at  the  same  moment,  yet  from  some  inexplicaole  dread  of 
venturing  across  the  mesh-work,  these  insects  were  efiectually 
excluded.  The  gentleman  who  thus  exhibited  the  merits  of 
the  plan  to  Mr.  Spence  did  not  pretend  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  it.  He  said  that  he  flrst  heard  of  it  at  a  monas- 
tery near  Florence,  and  afterwards  firom  an  artist  at  Borne, 
who  warmly  expatiated  on  the  important  advantage  it  con- 
ferred in  allowing  him  to  work  in  his  studio  with  open 
windows,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  personal  annoyance  of 
flies,  and  the  equally  great  one  of  their  settling  on  the  newly- 
painted  picture. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  in  order  for  this  plan  to  suc- 
ceed, it  is  essential  thafc  the  light  enter  the  room  on  one  side 
onltfy  for  if  there  be  an  opposite  or  side-window,  the  flies  pass 
through  the  net  without  scruple.  The  fact  of  these  insects 
being  excluded  by  the  simple  means  above  stated  (when  the 
room  is  lighted  from  one  side  only)  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  and  fully  confirmed. 

Nor  are  we  dependent  only  on  accounts  of  this  fact,  as 
received  from  a  foreign  country ;  it  has  been  noticed  and 
confirmed  aLso  by  observers  in  England.  Dr.  Stanley  gives  an 
account,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society," 
of  some  experiments  entered  on  by  him,  in  order  to  the 
satisfactory  investigation  of  this  singular  discovery.  Nets 
of  various  coloured  worsted  were  prepared,  the  size  of  the 
meshes  varying  from  three  quarters  to  one  inch  on  the  side 
of  the  square.  These  were  stretched  over  the  two  windows 
of  a  room  much  exposed  to  the  troublesome  intm«\^\^^^\^^> 
particularly  the  blue-bottle  (^lbuca«<miUQrvik^^«KX.T^^:^A^'^ 
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the  ipoi  br  a  traUii  oofered  wHh  fhe 
honejraduei^  and  other  floweriag  pbnte.  So  mtA  mm 
the  ennojeiioe  oeGMkmed  bj  theie  ^Tif*nif|  thsfc  yt^  nehn 
were  often  kept  dosed,  even  on  thehotfteit  Aqr%  in  atiderti 
eicladethem.  Bat  no  sooner  ware  the  neleietiqp»  then  all 
inoonTeniaDoe  wee  at  an  end. 

^I  eould  perceive  and  hear  them,"  am  3>r.  Stenlay; 
«  hovering  on  the  other  aide  of  aj  bamera ;  Imtthoajg^  mif 
now  and  then  aettled  on  the  meahea^  I  do  not  leooUeata 
ain^e  instance  of  one  Tentoring  acroaa  the  1 

^  When  one  of  the  nets  waa  withdrawn,  or  a 
evened  communioating  with  another  room,  aerend  ffiea  im- 
mediately entered,  and  in  attempting  to  drive  tiham  out 
through  the  netfced  window,  it  was  obaerved  that  thaj  lav 
with  violenoe  towards  the  upper  pane,  avoiding  the  net-woik 
below. 

"  A  net  was  now  prepared  of  very  fine  pack-thread,  with 
enlarged  meshes  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  the  square,  and 
this  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  as  effectuaLy  aa  the 
smaller  worked  coloured  worsteds. 

"  So  fine  and  comparatively  invisible  was  the  pack-thzead 
net,  that  there  was  no  apparent  diminution  of  either  lighter 
the  distant  view,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  with  open 
windows  without  the  fear  of  the  annoyance  I  had  hereto* 
fore  experienced.  I  should  also  add  that,  though  wasps 
occasionally  came  through,  the  number  waa  veiy  much 
diminished." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  an  allusion  to  Uiis  fact  appeaia 
to  be  made  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus.  After  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  region  rf 
the  Egyptians,  he  speaks  of  the  natural  histcoy  of  the 
country,  and  a  passage  occurs  of  whidi  the  foUovnng  ii 
Mr.  Spence's  translation : 

"  But  against  the  gnats,  being  in  great  numbera,  these 
are  the  means  they  have  invented :  the  towers  are  of  aervieo 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  upper  parts  of  the  marahea,  and 
ascending  into  them  they  sleep  there,  for  the  gnata,  on 
account  of  the  winds,  are  unable  to  fly  high.  But  thoae  who 
live  around  the  marshes  have  invented  other  meana  instead 
of  towers.    Bvery  nkByaoitiofini^gQiama^i^faiifidx^^^ 
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which  during  the  iMj  he  eatchee  fiflhed,  and  at  night  he 
makes  use  of  it  in  the  bed  where  he  lepoeee,  round  which 
he  places  the  net,  and  then  haying  crept  under  it  he  Bleeps. 
But  the  gnats,  if  he  sleeps  wrapp^  un  in  a  woollen  or  linen 

rment,  bite  through  these,  out  uirough  the  net  they 
not  even  attempt  to  bite.*' 


THE  COCKCHAFER. 


In  the  ^  Chronicle  of  the  Seasons,"  we  find  the  following 
account,  which  will  not  be  out  of  place  this  month. 

The  cockchafer  is  one  of  the  farmer's  enemies,  and  its 
devastations  are  often  extensiye,  being  carried  on  both  while 
the  insect  is  in  the  lanra  state,  and  also  when  it  assumes 
the  perfect  form.  This  well-known  insect  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  the  bodj  oblong  and  conyex;  the  homy  win^- 
coyers  are  of  a  brown  colour,  while  the  back  of  the  head,' 
and  the  under  parts  of  the  bodj  are  ^te  black.  The 
female  digs  into  the  soil  to  some  depth,  m  order  to  secure 
a  safe  pla»9  for  her  eggs.  These  are  yerj  numerous,  and 
are  laid  in  a  cluster  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is 
sometimes  six  inches  deep.  The  larysB  which  are  produced 
firom  these  eggs  are  dirty-looking  grubs,  of ayellowish 
white  colour,  and   q)parentl7    quite   blind,     mien   full 

Cwn  th^  are  about  an  indi  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
d  scalj,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour,  the  bodj  soft  and 
whitish.  These  larse  and  somewhat  dismistine  grubs  are 
often  turned  up  witn  the  soil,  snd  must  be  weu  known  to 
most  cultiyators.  The  head  is  furnished  with  powerful 
mandibles,  and  two  antenna,  each  haying  fiye  joints.  Six 
short  Bcalj  legs  on  the  fan  part  of  the  bodj  are  the 
onl^  instruments  of  motion,  while  the  hinder  part  re* 
mains  curved  or  partially  rolled  up.  The  size  of  these 
lanre  makes  them  a  rich  prize  to  the  rook,  and  good 
service  is  rendered  by  theinaustrioos  bird  in  lessening  their 
numbers. 

Durinff  three  years  does  the  grub,  which  ii«  ^uki^  '^^s^ 
describe^  coatinae    its  aobtemiiooui  «saMnAA>  ^sl^^^» 
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disturbed  and  destxoyed  by  Bome  of  its  enemiea.  Hi 
Bommen  of  this  period  are  occupied  in  attaeka  on  Ik 
roots,  chieflj  of  the  grasses,  but  sometimes  of  alnubs  ai 
trees;  during  the  winter  it  descends  deep»  into  tbe  eiid^ 
and  remains  wholly  inactiTe,  without  requiring  food,  ii 
the  spring  approaches  it  rises  to  within  a  few  indioB  of  ik 
surfiice,  and  prepares  to  renew  its  attacks  on  the  diibiciA 
roots.  During  the  third  autumn,  the  larra  descends  to  a 
greater  depth  than  before,  sometimes  as  much  as  Art  or 
six  feet,  and  forms  a  case  or  cocoon  in  which  to  undengo  ill 
changes.  It  then  assumes  the  chrjrsalis  state^  and  m  As 
following  spring  passes  through  its  final  change,  and 
becomes  a  perfi^  insect.  The  beetle  is  at  first  soft  aod 
light  coloured,  but  it  gradually  gains  consistencj,  andbf 
the  month  of  May  or  June  it  is  prepared  to  leare  its 
subterraneous  dwelling,  and  become  an  inhabitant  of  this 
upper  world.  Working  its  way  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
the  head  and  forelegs,  it  spreads  its  wings,  and  disdaioiog 
any  longer  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  takes  its  glad  flight  to  the 
foliage  of  the  nearest  trees,  among  which  it  is  to  spend  tbe 
briei  season  of  its  existence  as  a  perfect  insect.  Tne  males 
scarcely  exist  more  than  a  week,  but  the  life  of  the  female 
is  prolonged  for  the  purpose  of  laying  her  esgs.  The 
whole  duration  of  the  brood  of  cockchafers  in  tlS  winged 
state  may  be  estimated  at  one  month. 

As  the  place  chosen  by  the  parent  insect  for  the 
deposition  of  her  eggs  is  generally  some  rich  grass  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  oak  plantations,  so  we  oflen  find 
the  cockchafer  abounding  on  such  trees,  or  among  the  old 
ancestral  groups  that  stud  the  parks  of  country  dwellings. 
The  mischief  done  to  trees  by  these  insects  is  in  general 
trifling,  but  there  have  been  cases  where  it  proved  far 
otherwise.  Thus,  although  the  ravages  of  the  grub  are 
most  to  be  apprehended  during  the  long  period  of  its 
working  underground,  yet  we  have  instances  of  great 
devastation  committed  by  the  parent  insect.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux, 
in  the  19th  volume  of  the  Fhiloiophical  Transactions.  The 
writer  states  that  his  narrative  is  not  from  common  hearsay, 
but  is  given  on  "sure  ground.*'  This  remark  is  necessary; 
Bince  we  are  happily  fto  \msu(:A:^\x^^  ^^  ^^  ^s^^^qm^  <if 
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beetles  he  describes,  that  we  might  be  inclined  to  doubt 
the  whole  of  his  narrative,  or  to  consider  it  grosalj 
exaggerated. 

The  cockchafer  is  described  as  appearing  suddenly  on 
the  south-western  coast  of  Galwaj  in  1G8S,  and  gradually 
spreading  through  other  counties.  Thousands  were  seen 
hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  day-time,  and  towards  evening 
they  rose,  dispersed,  and  fled  about  with  "a  strange 
humming  noise,  much  like  the  beating  of  drums  at  a 
distance,'*  and  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air. 
Travellers  or  persons  abroad  in  the  fields  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  them,  for  numbers  would  fly  with  such  force  in 
their  faces  as  to  occasion  pain  and  to  leave  a  slight  mark. 
But  this  was  a  trifling  inconvenience  compared  with  that 
which  soon  resulted  from  their  visit.  They  devoured  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  so  as  to  produce  a  wintiy  appearance  in 
the  country,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  summer ;  and  the 
noise  of  their  feeding  is  said  to  have  been  very  surprising, 
**  for  the  grinding  of  the  leaves  in  the  mouths  of  this  vast 
multitude  all  together,  made  a  sound  very  much  resembling 
the  sawing  of  timber." 

Nor  were  the  trees  and  hedges  the  only  sufferers.  They 
came  also  into  the  garden,  destroying  the  leaves,  buds,  and 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  causing  in  the  more  delicate  species 
the  death  of  the  tree.  The  beetles  came  also  into  the  houses, 
crawling  on  the  walls  or  ceiling.  Sometimes  dropping  "  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  into  the  dishes  as  they  stood  on 
the  table,"  so  extremely  offensive  and  loathsome  were 
thev,  as  well  as  prejudicial  and  destructive. 

The  people  ol  Galway  were  also  dismayed  to  find  that 
the  "  creeping  spawn"  (as  Dr.  Molyneux  terms  the  lanae), 
were  even  more  destructive  than  their  parents.  These  lying 
under  ground  devoured  the  roots  of  the  com  and  grass, 
depriving  both  man  and  beast  of  support,  and  bringing  the 
country  into  a  desolate  condition.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  check  given  to  the  perfect  insect  by  hish 
wind  and  wet  weather,  which  destroyed  them  by  thousands, 
the  plague  would  have  been  still  more  violent  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  results.  During  such  weather  thej  fell  in 
vast  numbers  firom  the  trees,  and  the  vwisa  vsA  \^\^^ 
were  bo  "cunning"  that  they  watdked  ^MsikS(«}StL  ^^  \.^t«^ 


in 

la  riMit  saiionB,  and  ate  them  greed  iljp  tbfiriii^  w^  a 
tiuidiet 

One  of  ihe  Toethoda  employed  at  that  time  for  tEe  dcfltnte- 
Aknt  of  tll0  animal  wag  tbM  of  buniing'  heatli,  fern,  aod  otlis 
liresdfl  in  9  corner  of  the  garden  or  orchard,  which  lay  molt 
iCaBarBaient  for  the  wind  to  disperse  it  among  tha  tnti. 
mdB  vat  found  an  eifactual  remedy,  preTentmg  the  inear 
WMM  of  the  enemy,  and  driTiiig  out  such  ae  had  ali^eid^p 
taken  ponoBsion.  * 


THE  GAD-FLY  OF  THE  HOESB. 


The  term  gad>fly  has  been  employed  to  denote  t^ 
Tarious  Bpecies  of  a  family  of  insects  parasitie  on  horseif 
oxen,  ana  other  animals.  These  inaecta  much  resemble 
large  common  flies^  but  the  body  is  often  ornamented  wili 
bands  of  diiferent  colours^  like  the  humble  bees,  Tbo 
wings  are  very  strong,  and  in  gener^  fully  extended ;  the 
mouth  of  the  insect,  when  in  its  winged  state,  is  nearly 
obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by  three  small  tuberrki, 
which  are  not  fitted  for  organs  of  nutrition.  Each  speciee 
of  this  remarkable  family  ia  confined  to  its  own  particakr 
quadruped,  and  displays  much  skill  in  the  selection  of  tiie 
nttest  spot  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs. 

The  animals  which  have  been  a^ertained  aasubjedto 
their  attacks  are  the  horse,  01,  aas,  rein-deer^  ^tag^  camel, 
sheep,  hare  and  rabbit.  Although  there  is  reason  to  belje?e 
that  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  is  rather  annojing  than 
painful  to  the  several  animaisj  yet  the  degree  of  terror 
which  the  approach  of  the  gad-fly  produces  in  them  is  yery 
great.  Horses  are  much  agitated  at  the  sight  of  it :  they 
toss  their  heads,  and  gallop  to  a  distant  part  of  the  pasture^ 
in  the  hope  of  driTing  it  away^  or  eacapmg  from  its  pursuit 
This  is  not,  however,  to  be  easily  effected :  the  flr  often 
keeps  up  with  their  pace,  and  follows  her  victim  wherever 
he  goes.  His  only  chance  of  e^ape  now  lies  in  plunging 
into  the  stream,  and  if  there  is  one  at  hand,  he  thus  elbo- 
tually  rids  himself  o£  t\i6  ai^imo^^xL^^  Cor  the  gad-fly  never 
followB  him  Uiece.    1£  n.a  ^^X^^  ^&  ^[^s^^  ''i^usx  ^^  ^^^t^s^  ^tis^ 


Bn  opportunity  of  aooomplishing  her  piirpoBe.  Selecting 
the  part  where  she  designs  to  deposit  her  egg»  she  hovers 
over  it  for  a  few  seconds,  then  snddenlj  darto  down  and 
leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair;  this  is  so  rapidly 
done,  that  she  hardly  appears  to  settle,  bnt  merely  to 
bench  the  hair,  and  leave  the  esg  affixed,  by  means  of  the 
glutinous  liquor  which  is  secreted  with  it.  She  then  retires 
to  a  short  distance  from  the  horse,  and  prepares  another 
egg,  which  she  attaches  to  the  animid  in  precisely  tiie  same 
way,  then  another,  and  so  on.  Other  flies  repeat  the 
operation,  so  that  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  eggs 
have  been  placed  on  one  horse.  The  most  wonderful  part 
of  this  proceeding  is,  that  the  insect  invariably  places  the 
eggs  on  those  pi^s  of  the  horse's  body  which  are  within 
reach  of  his  tongue.  After  four  or  five  days  these  eggs  are 
ready  to  produce  the  young  worm  upon  the  smallest  ^pli- 
cation of  heat,  so  that  when  the  horse  licks  that  part  of 
the  skin  on  which  they  are  deposited,  the  eegs  readily  open. 
Small  active  worms  issue  forth,  and  clingmg  to  the  moist 
surface  of  the  tongue,  they  are  carried  with  the  food  into 
the  animal's  stomach.  Here,  in  a  heat  far  surpassing  that 
of  our  warmest  climate,  these  worms  attain  their  fuU  size, 
and  on  this  taking  place,  thev  detach  themselves  from  the 
hold  they  had  taken  within  the  animal,  and  are  voided  by 
it.  They  then  seek  some  convenient  situation  and  assume 
the  pup»  state,  and  after  six  or  seven  weeks  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  fly.  There  are  no  less  than  flve  species  which 
form  the  torment  of  horses,  and  trouble  the  short  repose 
allowed  to  this  noble  animal.  In  Germany  the  grooms  make 
use  of  a  particular  kind  of  brush,  with  which  they  cleanse 
the  mouths  and  throats  of  the  horses,  and  thus  me  them 
from  these  troublesome  insects  before  they  are  carried  into 
the  stomach. 

One  species  of  gad-fly  to  which  the  horse  is  subject, 
fdways  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lipi  of  the  animal,  and  is 
even  more  distressing  to  him  than  those  we  have  just 
described.  It  perseveres  in  its  attempts,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efibrts  made  to  avoid  it,  and  often  hides  in  the  grass 
till  the  horse  is  grazing  tranquilly,  when  it  fiitftenB  on  the 
desired  situation. 
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GAD-FLIES  OF  THE  OX,  SHEEP,  AND  DEER. 

The  description  given  bj  Kirbj  and  Spence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  herd  of  oxen  under  the  attack  of  gad-flies  is  true 
to  nature. 

At  certain  seasons,  the  whole  terrified  herd,  with  their 
tails  in  the  air,  or  turned  upon  their  backs,  or  stiffly 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  eallop  about  the 
pastures,  making  the  country  re-echo  with  their  lowings, 
and  finding  no  rest  till  they  get  into  the  water.  Their  ap- 
pearance and  motions  are  at  this  time  so  grotesque,  clumsy, 
and  seemingly  unnatural,  that  we  are  tempted  rather  to 
laugh  at  the  poor  beasts  than  to  pity  them,  though  evidently 
in  a  situation  of  great  terror  and  distress.  The  cause  of  all 
this  restlessness  and  agitation  is  a  small  s;ad-liy  {(Egtrus 
bovii)y  less  than  the  horse  bee,  the  object  of  which,  though 
it  be  not  to  bite  them,  but  merely  to  oviposit  iu  their  hides, 
is  not  put  into  execution  without  giving  them  considerable 
pain. 

This  fly  has  been  minutely  described  by  Eeaumur,  who 
affirms  that,  in  depositing  the  egg,  the  insect  bores  a  small 
hole  in  the  skin  of  the  ox,  by  means  of  a  singular  organ  of 
a  homy  texture,  somewhat  resembling  an  auger  or  gimlet. 
Mr.  Bracy  Clark  does  not  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  but, 
after  close  examination,  states  that  the  parent  insect  merely 
glues  the  eggs  to  the  hair  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horse-bee,  and  that  it  is  not  till  the  living  insects  appear  that 
the  puncture  is  made.  These  lar\'»  are  called  tcarbles  or  tcur- 
maU,  and  after  they  have  burrowed  into  the  skin,  they  form 
around  themselves  bumps  or  protuberances  on  the  back  of 
the  ox,  where  they  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  warmth,  are 
protected  from  inclement  weather,  and  remain  till  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food  withiu 
reach.  These  tumours  vary  in  number  on  the  animal,  from 
three  or  four,  to  thirty  or  forty.  The  cattle  most  covered 
with  them  are  not  disesteemed  by  the  farmer,  for  it  is  on 
young  and  healthy  subjects  that  they  are  chiefly  found. 
The  tanners  also  prefer  those  hides  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  ofoot-KoUi^  (as  they  are  commonly  called,) 
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as  being  the  best  and  strongest.  The  sitoation  of  the 
tumours  is  generallj  near  the  spine,  but  sometimes  upon  the 
thiffhs  and  shoulders.  The  hirgest  of  them  are  nearly  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about  an  inch 
high :  thej  can  scarcely  be  perceived  during  summer,  but 
in  winter  attain  their  full  size. 

The  attack  of  the  flj  is  attended  with  some  danger, 
when  the  oxen  are  employed  in  agricultural  work;  for 
whether  in  harness  or  yoked  to  the  plough,  they  become 
unmanageable,  and  run  directly  forward. 

Nor  are  our  flocks  exempt  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
ead-fly.  Sheep  are  sometimes  observed,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  shake  their  heads,  and  strike  the  ground  violently 
with  their  fore-feet ;  or  they  will  run  away  to  dusty  spots, 
ruts,  or  gravel-pits,  where,  crowding  together,  they  nold 
their  noses  close  to  the  ground.  This  is  with  a  view  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  fly  {(Estrus  om),  and  to  prevent  its  enter- 
ing their  nostrils,  where  it  lays  its  eggs  around  the  inner 
margin.  When  the  larvsD  issue  from  the  eggs,  they  make 
their  way  into  the  head,  and  when  full-grown  they  fall 
through  the  nostrils  to  the  ground,  and  assume  the  pupa 
state.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  sheep 
suffers  much  pain  from  these  insects ;  but  from  the  strange 
freaks  it  occasionally  performs,  when  infested  by  them, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have,  to  say  the  least,  a 
teazing  and  irritating  effect.  Sometimes  the  maggot  makes 
its  way  even  into  the  brain. 

The  fallow-deer,  according  to  Beaumur,  are  subject  to 
the  attack  of  two  species  of  gad-fly ;  one  of  which  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  ox,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce tumours  ;  the  other,  like  that  of  the  sheep,  so  that  its 
larv®  can  make  their  way  into  the  head.  There  is  a  curious 
notion  prevalent  amons  the  hunters  respecting  these  two 
species.  Believing  both  insects  to  be  of  the  same  kind, 
they  imagine  that  they  mine  for  themselves  a  painful  path 
under  the  skin  to  the  root  of  the  horns,  where  they  congre- 
gate from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  where,  by  uniting  their 
kbours,  and  mawing  indefatigably,  they  occasion  the  annual 
casting  of  the  horns.  Bidiculous  as  this  fable  is,  it  is 
sanctioned  bv  some  authors. 

The  rein-deer  is  still  more  cruelly  tormented  by  these 
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Uie  gadJly  takai  the  omattaaillf  of  <_ 

ito  eggi  aft  the  time  when  the  animal  ihedeili  hair,  i 
beginning  of  July.  The  hair  then  itandaeraol^  and  thai 
ia  alwm  flnttenng  near^  to  the  great  terrar  of  ita  TJ 
Ten  oftheae  fliea  will  put  aherd  of  fiye  hnndrad  deer inthe 
greateat  agitation.  The  poor  animala  tremble^  change  thav 
poaitum  ineeaasntlj,  aneese,  anort,  atamp,  and  toaa  eon^ 
tmnally.  The  flj  doaelj  purauea  them  if  thej  flee  fiom  her, 
and  keepa  up  with  them  aa  they  bound  over  prBoipiee% 
TalleyB,  anow-coyered  mountama,  and  eren  the  hignaat  Alpa. 
In  their  flighty  the  animala  aiwaya  chooae  a  dirwtioii  eon* 
inty  to  the  wind,  aa  an  additioiud  ineana  of  gaining  adna^ 
tage  OTer  their  enemj.  Bj  thia  conatant  fear  and  agitaftioii, 
thej  are  kept  from  eating  during  the  daj,  and  are  erer  on 
the  watch,  standing  with  ears  erect,  and  eyes  attentive  to  all 
around  them. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  gad-fly  appropriated  to  hares 
and  rabbits  in  America ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
species  of  (Estrus  yet  discovered. 

Becent  observations  likewise  go  to  prove  that  there  is 
either  a  species  of  the  ficunily  appropriated  to  man,  or  that 
the  same  sorts  which  attack  quadrupeds,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances attack  human  beings.  In  South  America  it  is 
common  to  see  Indians  with  their  stomachs  covered  with 
small  tumours,  produced  by  a  species  of  (Estrus,  This 
insect  is  said  to  penetrate  the  deeper  the  more  it  is  disturbed, 
so  as  in  some  coses  to  produce  death. 

This  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Celtic  year, 
was  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  Hekmonath,  i.e.  filiate 
numthf  from  the  German  Hain,  a  grove ;  Hetmoitath,  i.e. 
HcnfmofUh ;  and  Lida  Aftsba,  i.e.  the  Second  Zdda,  or 
second  month  of  the  sun's  descent,  as  June  was  named  the 
Lida  Ebba,  i.e.  the  first  month  of  the  sun's  descent. 

The  name  of  July  is  from  the  Latin  Julius,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  month  by  Mark  Antony  in  honour  of 
Juliua  CflBsar,  who  was  bom  in  it ;  before  his  time  it  had 
been  called  QuinHlit,  or  Fijih^  because  it  was  the  fifth 
month,  dating  the  commencement  of  the  year  from  March. 

There  are  few  days  of  importance  in  this  month  either 
in  reg&rd  to  astronomy  or  to  ancient  observances.  The 
£rat,  boweveTf  to  be  noticed,  aace  ^\ift  Tici^i^fcx^.  '\^M»fe  w^ 


now  made  to  oommoioe  with  the  third  of  the  month  and 
and  witii  the  eWenth  ot  August,  a  yeiy  proper  chanp^e, 
though  only  dating  firom  the  oonectioii  of  the  Biituh 
calei^ar,  which  brmga  it  in  harmonj  with  the  andoit  idea 
of  the  Dog-Days, — that  is  to  aajr,  a  certain  number  of  days 
preceding  and  ensuing  the  hdiacal  rising  of  Canieuhi  or 
Sirius,  i.e.  the  Dog-star.*  It  must  be  obrioos  that  the 
rising  of  the  star  must  in  the  first  place  Tary  with  the 
latitude ;  and  secondly,  that  the  precession  <^  equinoxes 
would  in  the  course  of  centuries  make  so  great  a  change  in 
the  seasons  that  the  Dog-Days,  if  restricted  to  their  original 
place  in  the  calendar,  would  by  this  time  bring  with  them 
firost  and  snow  instead  of  intense  heat. 

It  is  to  Egypt  that  the  Tarious  notiims,  connected  with 
these  days,  are  most  probably  to  be  attributed.  As  the  star 
had  its  heliacal  rising  much  about  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  when  the  Nile  also  began  to  rise,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  imagined  that  it  in  some  way  influenced  the 
overflow  of  the  waters  and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the 
soil.  With  them  therefore  it  was  worsnipped  as  something 
holy,  and  often  under  the  names  of  Isis  and  Thoth,  the  usual 
appellations  of  their  great  goddess  and  of  Mercury,  while, 
among  other  strange  dogmas,  they  believed  there  was  a  wild 
beast  called  Oryx,  whose  wont  it  was  to  stand  fiill  against 
the  star,  watching  it,  and  seeming  to  worship  it  by  sneezing. 
But  with  other  nations  it  was  held  in  very  cufferent  estima- 
tion. The  time  of  its  heliacal  rising  to  them  brought  no 
particular  benefit,  but  on  the  contrary  was  a  season  of  intense 
heat,  and  consequently  of  disease,  and  hence  arose  many 
popular  superstitions,  both  ancient  and  modem.  According 
to  the  Boman  faith,  at  the  rising  of  Sirius,  the  seas  boil,  the 
wines  ferment  in  the  cellars,  and  standing  waters  are  set  in 
motion;  the  dogs  also  beyond  all  question  go  very  mad 
indeed,  and  the  silurus,  or  sturgeon  is  blasted.    In  more 

*  In  an  old  calendar  fiven  hj  Beda  (Do  Tcmpanim  Ratkoo),  the  eom- 
nencement  of  the  Dof-dajs  it  pkeed  on  the  14th  of  Julj;  and  in  one 
prefixed  to  the  Common  Pnjer  printed  in  the  time  of  Eliiabethy  thej  are 
made  to  begin  on  the  6th  of  Jolj,  and  to  end  on  the  5th  of  September ;  thia 
last  continued  till  the  reatoration,  when  the  Dog-doffB  were  omitted.  For  a  long 
period  iubaeqnent  the/  wen  mid  to  begia  o&  thft  U^  ^  4'«&ci«%aft^  ^^^^  "^^ 
the  28th  oiAuguL 
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I  the  belief  that  tbe  intense  heat  proceeded 
must  have  beea  deeply  rooted,  when  we  End 
wely  arguing  that  as  the  Dog-star,  wbieh  was 
f  heat  to  usj  waa  the  symbol  of  eold  to  our 
I  it  must  Beco^sarily  follow  that  heat  came  from 
id  jiot  from  the  star, 

■THi2f's  Day,  JuLt  15, — Thia  day  hm  retained 
1  our  caleodET,  or  at  least  in  tbe  popular  memory, 
'^tiou  that  if  it  rama  now,  it  will  continue  to  rain 
laja  afterwards.     The  vtilgar  notioD,  however,  ia 
o  absurd  aa  it  may  at  &rst  sight  appear  to  be,  for 
lena  to  bo  in  general  a  wet  season  of  the  year 
—       I  time  indeed  ol'  the  eolstitial  rains, — it  may  be 
BLnjf  inferred  that,  if  rain  once  begins,  it  wiU  con- 
tinue, not  eiac-tly  perhaps  at  the  saoie  place,  but  with  ionie 
little  latitude  as  to  locality.     This  belief  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  one  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  fables  respect- 
ing Saint  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    Before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  868,  he  had  desired  "that  he  might 
be  buried  in  the  open  churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel 
of  the  minster,  as  was  usual  with  other  bishops,  and  his 
request  was  complied  with ;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being 
canonised,  considering  it  disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a 
public  cemetery,  resolved  to  remove  his  body  into   the 
choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done  with  solemn  proces- 
sion on  the  15th  of  July ;  it  rained,  however,  so  violently 
for  forty  days  together  at  this  season,  that  the  design  was 
abandoned." 


THE  WET  SUMMER. 
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Eoads  are  wet  where'er  one  wendeth. 
And  with  rain  the  thistle  bendeth. 

And  the  brook  cries  like  a  child  I 
Not  a  rainbow  shines  to  cheer  us ; 
Ah !  the  sun  cornea  TLe^et  Tve»x  \sa^ 

And  the  heavena\cK>\t  ^V  %iA^ir\^« 
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Mournfully  the  birds  are  Binging, 
Scarce  a  blade  of  com  is  spriuging 

Bound  the  starvling  plover's  brood. 
Hope  of  seed-time ! — none  remaineth ! 
And  with  man,  his  life's  strength  waneth. 

Chilled,  enfeebled  creeps  his  blood ! 

Sickly  woman,  feebly  creeping, 
With  thy  baby,  weeping,  weeping, 

Palo  with  hunger  and  despair, 
Turn  not  to  the  drenched  furrows, 
For  the  burden  of  thv  sorrows 

Human  love  must  help  to  bear ! 

Pray  to  God  who  freely  giveth. 
Who  can  move  each  heart  that  liveth, 

And  on  Ilim  thy  burden  cast ! 
Pray  that  He  remove  our  sadness. 
That  He  send  us  sun  and  gladness. 

And  a  plenteous  year  at  last ! 

Mabt  Howitt. 


REPOSE  OF  THE  FOREST. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 
That  dwells  where'er  the  gentle  South  wind  blows ; 
Where,  underneath  the  white-thorn,  in  the  glade, 
The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the  soft  air. 
The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 
With  what  a  tender  and  impassion'd  voice 
Tt  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought, 
WHien  the  fast-ushering  star  of  morning  comes 
O'er-ridinc  the  gray  hills  with  golden  scarf; 
Or  when  the  cowl'd  and  dusky-sandal'd  Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate 
Departs  with  silent  pace !    That  spirit  moves 
In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook. 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade  \ 
And,  babbling  low,  amid  the  taiv|^edL  ^^^c^^ 


8Upa  down  tlircmgh  tuc^m^grawQ  ttones  with  endless 

Iflugbter. 
And  fFcqueutj  on  the  everlaAting  hills, 
Ite  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 
In  all  the  dark  embroidery  of  tlje  atomi. 
And  aboute  the  stem,  strcmg  wind.    And  liore,  amid 
The  Bilent  majeaty  of  these  deep  wooda, 
Its  presence  shall  uplift  thy  thoughts  from  earth. 
As  to  the  suuBhine  and  the  pure^  aright  air 
Tbeir  tops  the  green  treea  bft.     Hence  gifted  bardfl 
Hare  ever  loved  the  cshn  and  quiet  shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  roic«  in  idl 
The  ylvaa  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  Sim, 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way, 
Blue  ekies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle  wiadt,^ — 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes, — 
Oroves,  through  whose  broken  roof  the  skj  looks  in. 
Mountain,  and  shattered  diff^  and  smmy  Tale^ 
The  distant  lake,  fountains, — ^and  mighty  tneeSy 
In  many  a  lazy  syllable,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 
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[Ammu  DttT.  Bat  Df  Nile,  17VS. 

Columbuji  ArBt  »ifl  nil,  1403. 
DblMa  c^mu.  by  Kdw.  flL  1547. 
QbkfQj  or  P.  I%Qtp  «Ub,  liW>. 
B«a  JonAQD  died,  ^^7h 
Outea  Okrij^Uw  dl«sd.  IH&I. 
OMtn  Cvmipg  died,  ISXr. 
I>r7d«  b<mt«  l(Jil. 
ftciy  ObL&tOrMaw,  found.  1*76. 
Ptf:  d&fA  and. 
RoboTi  Situtbt-y  boTTij  1774. 
Jfircnij  TuyUikT  died,  1007- 
Ftrvt  BookpdDt.  AtUtaU,  1457. 

Ou  flut  Ldtrod.  into  Loud.  1507. 
DuolbHi  of  Rent  bon^  176^ 
Pr.  Boiittio  difri  tsoa. 
llDf&l  OflUFtiv  mak,  17g3, 
Tbe  D«  WitI*  ED  uMflnd,  IffTi^ 
WmUro  IV.  bom.  Ud^. 
fi.arBaiwth.fUcli  ULilsto^lieS 
to  Wm.  Wyk«  btliMd.  HOI. 
liiuMkei^of  StBufhAtlMiL  ISn. 
Dftvid  Bumfl  dl«d,  177A. 
BM.<rfCiw.l34i5,  P.Alb.b,l«l*. 
Algfvn  bomb,  by  Bhtijili.  Ul«. 
Omtiui  dic-i  GtwUwj  b.  174^. 
Johu  Lpckcboru,  I63f. 
I>r   Piky  bora,  IU3. 
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AUGUST. 


-being  rich  uraj'd 


In  garment,  all  of  gold,  downe  to  the  groond. 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lorelj  ma}d 
Forth  bj  the  lillj  hand,  the  which  was  crownM 
With  earea  of  come,  and  fiiU  her  hand  waa  found. 

SniiaBn. 

Jy  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  weather  is  still  hot, 
and  usually  calm  and  fair.  What  remained  to  be  perfected 
b\'  the  influence  of  the  sun,  is  daily  advancing  to  maturity. 
The  farmer  now  sees  the  principal  object  of  his  culture,  and 
the  chief  source  of  his  nches,  waitmg  only  for  the  hand 
of  the  gatherer.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  gram,  rye  and  oats 
are  usually  the  first  ripened ;  but  this  varies  according  to 
the  time  of  sowing ;  and  some  of  every  species  may  be  seen 
Qt  for  cutting  at  the  same  time. 

Every  fair  day  is  now  of  great  importance,  since,  when 
the  com  is  once  ripe,  it  is  liable  to  continual  damage  while 
standing,  either  from  the  shedding  of  the  seeds,  the  aepreda- 
tions  ot  birds,  or  sudden  storms.  The  utmost  dilieeno^  v& 
therefore  used  by  the  careful  huabtoidjadxi  \a  ^^X  ^  tnl^^ 
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hooBedy  and  laboaien  are  Inied  from  all  qnarten  to  hfdm\ 
the  work. 

Poured  from  ihe  Tfllagas  a  munflroas  tnia 
Now  BpnadB  o'er  all  ue  fields.    In  fonned  amtf 
The  reapers  moTe^  nor  ahrink  for  lieat  or  toil^ 
By  emulation  used.    Others  dispersed 
Or  bind  in  shesuee^  or  load  or  goide  iha  wain 
That  tinkles  as  ii  pMMS.    Ar  behind. 
Old  sge  sod  infiiBoy  wilheanlWl  hand 
Pickup  each  straggling  ear. 

This  intoresting  aoene  ia  belield  in  fbll  perfeolioa  only  in 
the  open  field  countriea^  whete  the  aight  can  ai  onee  take  ia 
an  uninterrupted  extent  of  knd  waving  with  ooam,  and  a 
multitude  of  people  engaged  in  the  Tirioiu  paita  of  Ae 
labour.  There  is  no  prospect  more  pleasing  than  thia,  and 
which  affords  a  more  striking  example  of  nie  effect  of  aa- 
sociated  sentiment,  in  converting  into  a  most  delightful  view 
that  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  certainly  far  inferior 
in  variety  and  beauty  to  what  is  daily  passed  by  witii 
indifference  or  even  disgust. 

The  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  is  a  scene  that  addresses 
itself  not  so  much  to  the  eye  as  the  heart,  and  the  emotions 
that  it  gives  birth  to  are  not  so  much  those  of  delight  and 
surprise,  as  the  satisfactory  termination  of  anxiety,  and,  in 
conseauence,  benevolence  to  man,  and  gratitude  to  the  Being 
who  fills  our  stores  with  plenty,  and  our  minds  with  glad- 
ness. 

Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful.    Think,  O  !  grateful  think. 
How  good  the  God  of  harvest  is  to  you, 
Who  pours  abimdance  o'er  your  flowing  fields. 

Thomson. 

In  a  late  season,  or  where  favourable  opportunities  of 
getting  in  the  harvest  have  been  neglected,  the  com  often 
suffers  greatly  from  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  It  is 
beaten  down  to  the  ground,  the  seeds  are  shed,  or  rotted  by 
moisture ;  or  if  the  weather  continues  warm,  the  com  araws, 
that  is,  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate  and  put  out  shoots. 
Grain  in  this  state  is  sweet  and  moist ;  it  soon  spoils  on 
keeping ;  and  bread  made  from  it  is  clammy  and  unwhole- 
Bome. 
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Harrest  eondudes  with  tbe  field  peM  and  beans,  which 
are  suffered  to  become  quite  dry  and  hard  before  they  are 
cut  down.  The  blackness  of  the  bean-pods  and  stalks  is 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  though  the  crop  is  valuable  to  the 
farmer.  In  England  they  are  used  as  food  for  cattle  only,  as 
the  nourishment  they  afford,  though  strong,  is  eross  and 
heavy ;  but  in  most  of  the  European  countries  they  con- 
tribute largelv  to  the  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  rural  ^tival  of  harvest-home  is  an  extremely  natural 
one,  and  has  been  observed  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries. 
AVhat  can  more  gladden  the  heart  than  to  see  the  long- 
expected  products  of  the  year,  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  anxiety,  now  Mfely  hoBsed  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
injury? 

Inwirdlj  tmiling^  the  proud  fkrmer  viefwi 

The  rising  prramidi  tnat  gnoe  hU  jnrd. 

And  counts  his  lam  increase ;  his  bams  are  stored, 

And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

SOMSBVILLI. 

The  poor  labourer,  too,  who  has  toiled  in  securing  another's 
wealth,  justly  expects  to  partake  of  the  happiness.  The  jovial 
harvest-supper  cheers  his  heart,  and  induces  him  to  Degin, 
without  murmiiring,  the  preparations  for  a  future  harvest. 

Hops,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
England,  afford  their  valuable  produce  generally  in  this 
month.  The  hop  is  a  climbing  plant,  sometimes  growing 
wild  in  hedges,  and  cultivated  on  account  of  its  use  in  the 
making  of  malt  liquors.  H  aving  large  long  roots,  they  flourish 
best  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil ;  and  are  set  in  small  hills  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  about  five  plants,  and 
three  long  poles  for  them  to  run  upon,  being  placed  in  each 
hill.  They  appear  above  ground  early  in  the  spring,  and  as 
they  grow  fast,  have  generally  by  the  latter  ena  of  June,  or 
the  beginning  of  July,  reached  the  top  of  the  poles,  which 
are  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  after  which  they  push 
out  many  lateral  shoots,  and  begin  to  flower.  At  this  time 
the  hop  gardens  make  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  the  poles 
being  entirely  covered  with  verdure,  and  toe  flowers  depend- 
ing from  them  in  clusters  and  light  festoons.  The  nops, 
wmch  are  the  scaly  seed-vesaela  of  Hoa  {«t^<6  ^^$^3hx^v  '^^^ 
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picked  as  Bodn  as  the  seed  ib  formed;  for  which  pnzpoee  the 
poles  are  taking  up  with  the  phmts  dinging  to  mm^  and  Ae^ 


hops  picked  off  bj  i^otnen 

ana    ehildren,    ai'ter    wbicl 

they  are  dried  over  a  cLarcoal 

fire,  and  exposed  a  few  day.^ 

to  tlie  ntr  iu  order  to  take  off  _  ,         _ 

the     v;x'iBpiic;s9     piutiuCcti     uy  ""^ 

the    heat  ;    they    are    then  "   '^' 

closely  packed  in  sacks  and  sent  to  market,  where  they 
are  purchased  by  the  brewers,  who  employ  them  in 
giving  the  fine  bitter  flavour  to  their  beer,  which  both 
improves  its  taste,  and  makes  it  keep  longer  than  it  other- 
wise would  do.  This  crop  is  perhaps  the  most  precarious 
and  uncertain  of  any,  on  which  account,  hops  are  a  com- 
modity that  is  more  the  object  of  commercial  speculation 
than  any  other.  The  plants  are  infested  by  grubs  that 
harbour  in  their  roots,  and  greatly  delay,  and  sometimes 
entirely  prevent,  their  shooting ;  and  these  grubs  changing 
into  flies,  swarm  upon  and  destroy  the  leaves  and  shoots  of 
such  as  escaped  them  in  their  gruh  state  :  this  pest  is  called 
the  fen.  Mights,  too,  of  various  sorts,  both  with  and  with- 
out insects,  often  frustrate  the  hope  of  the  cultivator,  and 
in  a  few  days,  desolate  the  most  promising  plantations.  No 
effectual  remedy  has  yet  beeu  io\iXi!i  ^ot  XJdr^  wUa  \  it  is 
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probable,  however,  that  some  benefit  mi^ht  be  produced  by 
planting  a  small  number  of  male  hops  in  each  garden  (for 
the  hop  is  of  that  order  of  vegetables  which  bear  the  male 
and  female  flowers  on  diflorent  plants).  The  advantage  of 
this  practice  is  experimentally  proved  with  regard  to  the  ash 
and  elm,  which  are  of  the  same  order ;  for  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  plantations  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  male  and 
female  trees  are  far  more  vigorous,  and  less  liable  to  blights, 
than  those  which  consist  solely  of  females  or  males. 

The  number  of  plants  in  flower  is  now  very  sensibly 
diminished.  Those  of  the  former  months  are  running  fast 
to  seed,  and  few  new  ones  supply  their  places.  The  uncul- 
tivated heaths  and  commons  are  now,  however,  in  their  chief 
beauty,  from  the  flowers  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  heath  or 
ling  with  which  they  are  covered,  so  as  to  spread  a  rich 
purple  hue  over  the  whole  ground.  Low  moist  lands,  too,  are 
adorned  with  the  gentiana  amarella,  and  the  beautiful  purple 
blossoms  of  the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow  saflron. 

Several  species  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  ferns  begin  now 
to  flower.  These  plants,  together  with  mosses,  lichens,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  sea-weed,  are  arranged  by  botanists  in 
the  class  Crj/ptogamia,  the  individuals  of  which  have  small 
inconspicuous  and  generally  colourless  flowers,  or  rather 
seed-vessels,  for  they  have  no  petals.  The  tallest  species 
in  these  kindred  families  are  the  ferm,  some  of  which,  that 
are  natives  of  America,  greatlv  resemble,  and  equal  in  height, 
the  lower  of  the  kinds  of  palm  trees.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  pinnated  or  finely  divided  winged  leaves, 
and  their  rust-coloured  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  small 
circular  dots,  or  lines,  or  patches,  on  the  back  of  the  leaves. 
One  of  the  commonest  species  in  this  country  is  the  fern  or 
brakes;  another  not  unfrequent  sort  is  the  pohfpodtf,  or 
hart^S'tongue,  with  long  undivided  leaves  of  a  bright  green, 
adorning  with  their  tufts  the  base  of  moist  shady  rocks ; 
but  the  most  beautiful  kind  that  this  island  produces  is  the 
female,  or  icood-polgpodg,  with  large  deep-green  tufted  leaves, 
very  finely  divided,  frequently  found  in  considerable  plenty 
in  rocky  woods ;  when  placed  in  a  green-house  it  acquires 
a  brighter  colour,  and  a  more  luxuriant  growth ;  it  bea)m^ 
an  evergreen  and  extremely  omameii\«^.^^as&.  'Y^ssifc  >^<!»S2a. 
the  economy  of  nature  of  tlua  ii\ini«o\»  ^kbsSl^  ^s«v  -kbsss^ 
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and  impontant :  growing  in  places  where  few  oiher  vegetables 
will  flourish,  as  heaths,  commons,  marshes,  and  woods,  thej 
afford  bj  thdr  broad  spreading  leaves  a  veiy  accentable 
shelter  to  yarious  birds  and  smsiu  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  to 
tiie  more  lowly  and  tender  pknts ;  the  sweet  mucila^  with 
which  their  roots  abound,  gives  nourishment  to  many  insects, 
and  contributes  to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  speciea  in 
the  northern  and  most  btnren  parts  of  the  globe :  in  tiiis 
country,  the  common  brakes  are  made  use  of  for  Uttering 
cattle,  and  thatching,  and,  when  green,  are  burnt  in  great 
quantity  for  the  alkui  that  they  contain. 

Soma  of  the  choicest  wall  fruits  are  now  coming  into 
season. 

The  tunny  wall 

Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum, 

The  ruddy  fragrant  nectarine,  and  dark 

Beneath  hia  ample  leaf^  the  luscioua  fig. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  viper 
brings  forth  her  young :  it  couples  in  March  or  April,  and 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  eggs  are  formed  in  the  ovary  of 
the  female,  and  hatched  there,  from  which  soon  after  issue 
the  voung,  nearly  of  the  size  of  earth-worms. 

Tne  insects  that  make  their  appearance  during  this  month, 
are  the  apis  manicata,  one  of  the  species  of  solitary  bees ; 
the  papilio  machaon,  semele,  phlsBas,  and  paphia,  some  of 
the  latest  butterflies ;  the  phalena  pacta,  a  white  moth ;  and 
the  ptinus  pectinicomis,  which  in  its  lar?a  state  is  well  known 
bv  the  holes  that  it  bores  in  wooden  furniture.  Flies  also 
abound  in  windows  at  this  period.  Bulls  begin  their  shrill 
autumnal  bellowing. 

About  the  12th  of  August  the  largest  of  the  swallow 
tribe,  the  swifl  or  long-wing,  disappears.  As  the  weather  is 
still  warm,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  retire  to  holes  and 
caverns,  and  become  torpid  during  the  winter :  and  being  so 
admirably  formed  for  flight,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
they  now  migrate  to  some  of  the  southern  regions.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  rooks  no  longer  pass  the  night  from  home, 
but  roost  in  their  nest  trees.  Young  broods  of  goldfinches 
are  still  seen ;  lapwings  and  linnets  begin  to  congregate ; 
and  the  redbreast,  one  of  our  finest,  though  commonest, 
songsters,  renews  his  music  about  the  end  of  the  month. 


Com-harrest  is  the  great  cliaracteriBtic  af  this  moBtli. 
The  Bujj  and  the  earth  have  bleeaed  the  labours  of  man,  and 
the  eeascin  of  fruition  is  now  at  hand.  Of  nil  the  beautiful 
montha  of  the  jear,  none  are  more  beautiful  than  Auguit* 
The  dark  tint  of  the  trees  mid  hedget  is  relieTed  by  the 
clear  and  gulden  hnes  of  the  ripening  Danrests.  The  vheat 
fields,  as  Wordsworth  says,  ebine  ont  on  the  bill  iides  ^'  Uke 
golden  shields  cast  down  from  the  nun/* 

At  tbi«  eeaaon  of  nature*!  abundanoe,  we  might  abnott 
(>eriuade  ourselvea  that   human  want  waa  a  fiction; 


m 


jimiiat  {hai  lino  of  ln&ty  mowers  sweeping  down  tht 
abundant  crop  of  pale  borle}*,  how  yigoroua,  how  cheerfd 
their  impearaace.  Those  are  not  the  sons  of  miaerj  uid 
fltairation ;  tbey  hare  loade  acqu»mtanoe  with  barler  long 
before  this,  and  in  a  form  quite  as  congenial  to  them^  whether 
iti  the  brown  loaf  or  the  foaming  tankard ;  and  now  txim  to 
the  wheat-field,  which  ia  a  still  more  attractive  scene, 
"Wbot  ft  pleasant  picture  it  preaenta  ua  with.  There  is  tte 
jolly  fiirmeri  the  king  of  the  field,  and  there  are  allhii 
people,  stout  men  ana  women,  young  and  old,  laogliing  and 
worlEuig  together.  The  broad  corn-field  with  its  mupe  of 
people ;  its  sunny  eara  Mling  before  the  sickle,  and  its  piled 
up  ahocka  lying  beneath  the  clear,  doudleaa  aky,  wbidi 
Imthes  the  whole  as  it  were  in  a  fiood  of  calm  sunshine,  is 
a  splendid  picture ;  but  look  into  it  more  in  detail,  and 
what  a  number  of  lesser,  but  equally  interesting  pictures  it 
presents ;  here  a  group  of  labourers  in  their  picturesque 
attire,  which  spite  of  our  English  want  of  costume,  seldom 
fails  of  effect  on  such  occasions,  resting  and  refreshing 
themselves  from  the  basket  and  the  wooden  bottle ;  there  a 
group  of  children,  who  having  followed  their  mothers  to 
the  field,  are  yet  too  young  to  labour,  but  find  infinite 
occupation  in  the  hedges  or  among  the  shocks ;  here  sleeps 
a  baoy  pillowed  among  sheaves ;  watched  perhaps  by  a  little 
brother  or  sister,  or  it  may  be  a  dog,  more  watchful  and 
patient  of  his  confinement  than  any  little  human  guardian 
would  be  on  a  day  and  in  a  scene  like  this.  Yes  truly, 
corn-fields  are  full  of  pictures,  and  they  suggest  to  us  many 
wonderful  and  lovely  passages  of  life  fix)m  the  remotest 
times.  How  exquisite  are  the  pictures  presented  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  where  corn-fields  are  the  scene.  Buth,  the 
Moabitess,  when  she  "  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers, 
and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belonging 
unto  Boaz,"  or  when,  *'  as  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  child  of 
the  s;ood  Shunamite,  went  out  to  his  father  to  the  reapers, 
and  ne  said  unto  his  father,  My  head,  my  head ;  and  he  said 
to  a  lad,  carry  him  to  his  mother ;  and  he  took  him  and 
brought  him  to  his  mother,  and  he  sate  on  her  knees  till 
mom,  and  then  died ; "  or  when  Christ  and  his  disciples 
walked  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  corn-fields,  and  '*  the 
diaciples  being  hungry  i^lu^edi^^b  ^»x%  ^  ^nrK^^sATv:^^^^ 
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them  in  their  hands,  and  did  eat."  All  is  beantiful,  all  is 
tender  and  touching ;  and  as  we  walk  in  the  corn-fields  even 
now,  these  glorious  old  scenes  live  again,  and  will  continue 
to  do,  so  long  as  com  grows. 

An  average  crop  is  satisfactory ;  but  a  crop  that  soars 
high  above  an  averas^e — a  golden  year  of  golden  ears,  sends 
joy  into  the  heart  of  heaven.  Let  the  people  eat — let  them 
have  food  for  their  bodies,  and  then  they  will  have  a  heart 
to  care  for  their  souls. — Chbistgpheb  Noeth. 


CORNFIELDS. 


In  the  young  merry  time  of  spring, 
When  clover  'gins  to  burst ; 

"WTien  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood, 
And  sweet  May  whitens  first, — 

When  merle  and  mavis  sing  their  fill. 

Green  is  the  young  com  on  the  hill. 

But  ^en  the  merry  spring  is  past. 

And  summer  growcth  bold, 
And  in  the  garden  and  the  field, 

A  thousand  flowers  untold; 
Before  a  green  leaf  yet  is  sere. 
The  young  com  shoots  into  the  ear. 

But  then  as  day  and  night  succeed, 

And  summer  weareth  on. 
And  in  the  flowery  garden-beds 

The  red-rose  groweth  wan. 
And  holly-hocks  and  sunflowers  tall 
0*er-top  the  mossy  garden  wall. 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn's  breeze. 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Groes  floating,  like  an  idle  thought. 
The  fiur,  white  thistle-down ; 

O,  then  what  ioy  to  walk  at  wUl^ 

Upon  the  golaen  harvei^\^\ 


wy  in  dreaming  ease  to  lie 
d  a  field  aew  ahom, 

^  all  round  oo  suD-lit  slope, 
piled'tip  stacka  of  coroj 
^nd  the  fancy  wandermg  o^er 
^aaat  harvests  &el  da  of  jore. 

I         the  day ;  I  see  the  field ; 

>  quireruig  of  the  leaves ; 

A       food  old  Jacob,  and  his  house 

ding  the  yellow  eheaves ; 

\x  at  the  veiy  hour  I  seem 

be  with  Joseph  in  his  dream- 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 

And  reapers  many  a  one, 
Bending^ with  their  sickles'  stroke, 

And  Boaz  looking  on ; 
And  Buth,  the  Moabitess  fair. 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Again,  I  see  a  little  child, 
His  mother's  sole  delight ; 

God's  living  gift  of  love  nnto 
The  kinc^  good  Shunamite  ; 

To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield. 

And  the  lad  bears  him  from  the  field. 

The  sun-bathed  quiet  of  the  hills. 

The  fields  of  Galilee, 
That  eighteen  hundred  years'  agone. 

Were  full  of  com,  I  see ; 
And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
'Mid  ripe  ears  on  the  sabbath-day. 

0  golden  fields  of  bending  com, 
How  beautiful  they  seem  ! — 

The  reaper-folk,  the  piled-up  sheaves, 
To  me  are  like  a  dream ; 

The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 

Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  there ! 
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THE  HABVEEnr  MOOH. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  this  aeaBon  is  the 
jEi.rts8t  Mock.  For  several  sueoessiYe  nights  the  moon 
rises  at  the  same  hour,  soon  after  sunset,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  apparent  size,  and  for  the  splendour  of  its  colour. 
Everr  lover  of  nature,  who  has  the  means  of  so  doing, 
should  now  hasten  forth  to  enjoj  the  spectacle  of  the 
evening,  the  gorgeous  show  which  nature,  so  rich  and  so 
munificent,  prepares  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and 
hearts  to  feel  her  beauty  and  her  fi;reatnes8.  Scarcely  will 
the  sun  have  sunk  in  the  west,  frequently  amid  a  pomp  of 
clouds  in  which  the  most  gor^us  and  intense  colouring  is 
displaced,  when  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens,  ascends 
majestically  the  crimson  disc  of  the  moon,  not  less  glorious 
than  the  sun,  and  worthy  to  be  his  successor.  Slowly 
ascends  she,  apparently  of  immense  size,  a  crimson  globe  of 
fire,  taking  as  it  were  possession  <tf  the  whole  ether^  field. 
To  add  to  this  splencUd  effect,  or  to  give  it  perhaps  a  more 
pictorial  charm,  let  the  spectator  place  himself  so  that  the 
moon  shall  rise  above  the  crown  of  a  solitary  hill  or  behind 
a  scattered  enroup  of  trees,  and  no  finer  picture  can  be 
presented  to  him.  Nature  is  a  neat  artist,  ner  pictures  are 
for  ever  displaced  around  us,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
ones  is  that  of  the  ascending  Harvest  Moon. 

Occasionally  during  harv^  that  pretty  and  curious  little 
animal,  the  hiurest  mouse  is  met  with.  Its  nest,  of  which 
we  give  a  cut,  is  of  a  very  singular  eonstmction ;  it  is 
usually  suspended  on  some  growing  vegetable,  a  thistle  or 
beanstalk,  or  some  adjoining  stems  of  wheat,  with  which  it 
rocks  and  waves  in  tne  wind;  but  to  prevent  the  young 
from  being  dislodged  by  any  violent  agitraon  of  H^  plant, 
the  parent  closes  up  the  entranoe  so  uniformly  with  her 
whole  fabric,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  The  nest  is  so 
completely  and  firmlv  interwoven,  that  it  may  be  rolled  and 
tossed  about  as  a  ball,  and  still  remain  uniiguied. 

In  his  ""  Memoirs  <tf  British  Quadrupeds,"  the  Bev.  W. 
Bingley  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  one  of 
these  little  creaturesi  whieh  bo  kept  iiQiiB&  \aiSMiaDL\^ 
poncmon. 
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"^  About  the  middle  of  September/*  mjB  he,  ^I  Ui 
female  harvest  mouse  given  me.  It  was  put  into  a  doimoM 
cage  immediately  when  caught,  and  a  few  diqrs  afttifh 
pi^ueed  eight  joung  ones.  I  entertained  some  hope  lU 
thelitde  animal  would  have  nursed  them,  and  brought  tiaa 


NEST  OF  THK   HARVEST   MOUSE. 


up,  but  having  been  disturbed  in  her  removal,  about  four 
miles  from  the  county,  she  began  to  destroy  them,  and  I 
took  her  from  them.  After  they  were  removed,  she  became 
reconciled  to  her  situation,  and  when  there  was  no  noise, 
would  venture  out  of  the  hiding-place  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cage,  and  climb  about  among  the  wires  of  the  open  part; 
before  me.  In  doing  this,  I  remarked  that  her  tail  was 
prehensile,  and  that,  to  render  her  hold  the  more  secure,  she 
generally  coiled  the  extremity  of  it  round  one  of  the  wires. 
The  toes  of  all  the  feet  were  particularly  long  and  flexile, 
and  she  could  grasp  the  wires  very  firmly  with  any  of  them. 
She  frequently  rested  on  her  hind  feet,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  jerboa,  for  tVv^  ^mtw^^  q.^  l^kin^  about  her, 
and  in  this  attitude  cou\4  ex\ft\i^Vet>aQ^^  ^  ^m^  vcl  «s\s^ 
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as  at  firrt  greatlj  surpriaed  me.  She  was  a  beaatiM  little 
animal,  and  her  yarioua  attitadea  in  cleaning  her  fiuse,  head, 
and  body,  with  her  paws,  were  pecnliany  graceful  and 
elegant.  For  a  few  days  after  I  reoeived  this  mooae,  I  neg- 
lected to  giye  it  anj  water ;  but  when  I  afterwarda  put 
acme  into  the  cage,  she  lapped  it  with  great  d^mees. 
After  lapping  she  always  raised  herself  on  her  hind  feet,  and 
cleaned  ner  head  with  her  pawSr  She  continued,  even  till 
the  time  of  her  death,  exceedingly  sh^  and  timid,  but  when- 
ever  I  put  into  the  cage  any  favourite  food,  such  as  grains 
of  wheat  or  maize,  she  would  eat  them  before  me.  On  the 
least  noise  or  motion,  howcTcr,  she  immediately  ran  off, 
with  the  grains  in  her  mouth,  to  her  hiding-place.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the  animal 
was  pkiying  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a  large 
blue  fly  happened  te  buza  against  the  wires;  the  little 
creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own 
length  from  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it,  had  the  space 
betwixt  the  wires  been  sufficiently  wide  to  have  admitted 
her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  1  was  surprised  at  this 
occurrence,  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  harvest 
mouse  was  merely  a  granivorous  animal.  I  caught  the 
fly,  and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  though  usually  shy  and  timid,  immediately  came  out 
of  her  hiding-place,  and,  running  to  the  spot,  seized  and 
devoured  it.  From  this  time  I  ted  her  with  insects  when- 
ever I  could  f^et  them ;  and  she  always  preferred  them  to 
every  other  kmd  of  food  that  I  ofiered  her.  When  this 
mouse  was  first  put  into  her  cage,  a  piece  of  fine  flannel 
was  folded  up  into  the  dark  part  of  it  as  a  bed,  and  I  put 
some  grass  and  bran  into  the  large  open  part.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  all  the  grass  was  removed ;  and,  on  examining 
the  cage,  I  found  it  xery  neatly  arranged  between  the  fol£ 
of  the  flannel,  and  rendered  more  soft  by  being  mixed  with 
the  knap  of  the  flannel,  which  the  animal  had  torn  ofl*  in 
considerable  quantity  for  the  purpose.  The  chief  part  of 
this  operation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  night ;  for 
although  the  mouse  was  generally  awake  and  active  during 
the  daytime,  yet  I  never  once  observed  it  emnloyed  in 
removing  the  grass.  On  opening  ita  neat  ekMi\kt  >ii^<d\i\Xxst  ^\i^ 
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of  October,  1804^  I  lemnked  fkat  thum 
ciMi  and  wool  at  the  bottom  about  tott^ 
Ilieae  appeasred  to  baife  been  ananged  wMt 
zegidarit^,  and  ereiy  grain  had  the  eoreQlBy 
pnt,  eaten  oot^  the  lobM  mdj  being  left, 
mndi  like  an  operation  induosd  by  the  a 
aity  that  some  qnadmpeda  are  enddwed  with  fiir 
food  for  support  during  the  winter  montha,  that  I  aomi  i 
wards  put  into  the  cage  about  a  hundred  additional  gsBBi 
of  maize.  These  were  all  in  a  short  time  carried  awmjr,  mi 
on  a  second  examination  I  found  them  atovad  up  m  ft> 
manner  of  the  former.  But  though  tiie  animal  waa  wd 
supplied  with  other  food,  and  particularly  with  bread  wUk 
it  seemed  yeiy  fond  of,  and  Although  it  oontumed  perfecflf 
active  through  the  whole  winter,  on  examining  its  neak  i 
third  time,  about  the  end  of  November,  I  observed  that  the 
food  in  its  repository  waa  all  consumed  except  about  half  t 
dozen  grains." 
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This  being  the  month  when  the  worn  and  wearj  dwellers 
in  town  think  first  of  migrating  to  the  inyieorating  and 
pleasant  sea-side,  let  us  give  them  a  sea-picture  m>m  Crabbe, 
than  which  neither  Stai^eld  nor  Bentlej  have  ever  painted 
one  more  faithfully. 

Turn  to  the  waterj  world !  but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unviewed)  shall  paint  the  sea  P 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms. 
When  lulled  by  zephyrs  or  when  roused  by  storms, 
Its  colours  chuiging,  when  from  clouds  and  sun, 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run ; 
Embrowned  and  homd  now,  and  now  serene ; 
In  limpid  blue  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  off  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie. 
Lift  the  fair  sail  and  cheat  the  experienced  eye. 

Be  it  the  summer  noon ;  a  sanay  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  aboye. 
Light  trickling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move ; 
(For  heated  thus  the  warmer  air  ^pcends. 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends) — 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion,  swelling  as  it  sle!ep8. 
Then  slowly  singing,  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o  ercreep  the  rigid  sand, 
Or  toss  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  alow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored,  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide ; 
Art  thou  not  present  this  calm  scene  before, 
Where  all  besides  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach  it  can  discern  no  more. 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awakened  giant  with  a  frown. 
Might  show  his  wrath  and  then  to  fEiee^  loi:^  ^-^tcl. 
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16  wmter-Btorm !  aboro,  one  el:>u^ 
rokea  all  the  skies  o*erskroud ; 
porpoise  through  the  day  before, 
view  of  bodmg  more  on  shore ; 
i  hid  and  BoiAetimea  showed  Ha  farm, 
3ud,  and  furious  aa  the  storm. 
.,„  I.DI3  eye  delights^  yet  dreads  to  roam, 
!u«.ing  btUowi  cast  the  flyixig  foam 
jpu«  uhe  biUows  risingj — all  the  deep 
La  restless  change  ;  the  waves  are  swelled  and  at«*i^p, 
iking  and  amking,  and  the  suakeo  swells, 
e,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwella ; 
ftrer  land  you  may  the  billowa  trace, 
Aa  u  von tending  in  their  watery  cliase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach, 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch  ; 
Curled  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force, 
And  then  reflowing  take  their  grating  course, 
Baking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Boiled  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last. 

Far  off  the  Petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  on  the  spray  ; 
She  rises  oflen,  often  drops  again, 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

High  o*er  the  restless  dtep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flights  of  wild-ducks  stretch  ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  elide : 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the  north, 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 
In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge. 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  aU  their  force  apply, 
"While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complaining  cry  ; 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pmion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

Darkness  begins  to  reign  ;  the  louder  vrind 
Appals  the  we^  and  awes  the  firmer  mind ; 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal — ^yon  proNvW  oii^  ^t^^  \ 
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Lo !  he  has  somethiDg  seen,  he  runs  apace, 

As  if  he  feared  companions  in  the  chase ! 

He  sees  his  prize  and  now  he  turns  again, 

Slowlj  and  sorrowing — "  Was  your  search  in  vain  P" 

Ghnifflj  he  answers,  "  'Tis  a  sorry  sight ! 

A  seaman's  body  ;  there'll  be  more  to-night!*' 

Hark !  to  those  sounds !  they're  from  distress  at  sea ; 

How  quick  they  come ;  what  terrors  may  there  be  ! 

Yes,  'tis  a  driven  vessel ;  I  discern 

Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stem  ; 

Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town. 

In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down  ; 

Their  wives  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread. 

Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led. 

*  *  *  •  • 

No  need  of  this ;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float ; 
Yet  may  they  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach, 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  hope  can  never  reacli. 
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To  th©  man"  of  tranaparent  &tm  nnd  opflqu^  fancy— or 
no  fancy  at  all^ — the  hum  of  the  gnitt  ia  suggestive^  w 
loiow,  of  notbing  but  angry  cheeks  and  STroOen  tempH 
with  eorresponding  aounda  of  pshaws  !  and  bufieta ;  biit  to 
tiiose  who  are  less  Qutwardly,  but  more  inwardly  sensitifei 
,  the  "  horn"  even  of  this  insect  blood-hunter  ia  not  withoot 
its  melody,  with  sylvan  accornpanimeuta,  such  as  the 
**  ploughboy's  whistle  o^er  the  lea,"  and  the  gurgle  «l 
pebbly  brooka,  red  in  the  glowing  aimset. 

When,  and  wherever  a  Dee  may  happen  to  fiit,  hummiiig 
past  us,  is  one  not  borne  at  once  upon  her  musical  wings  to 
the  side  of  some  heathy  hill  ?  and  does  one  not  forthwith 
hear  in  concert  the  bleating  of  flocks,  the  bursting  of 
ripened  fui^e-pods,  and  the  blithe  carol  of  the  rising 
skylark  P  or,  our  thoughts  taking  a  turn  more  homely,  we 
listen  in  fancy  to  the  sound  of  tinkling  cymbal  placed  by 
rejoicing  housewife  to  celebrate  and  accompany  the  aerial 
march  of  a  departmg  Bwarm. 

Thus  sweet  and  infinitely  varied  ia  the  concert  of 
concordant  sounds,  all  of  the  allegro  characteF^  whicli  may 
be  assembled  for  the  pleasing  of  the  mental  ear,  even  W 
the  simple  and  single,  and  passing  strains  of  the  above,  and 
other  insects,  which  make  melody  in  their  mirth ;  and  then 
how  numerous  are  the  corresponding  images,  which  aie 
wont  at  their  bidding  to  be  conjured  up  before  the  mental 
eye !  Glowing  embers,  smiling  flowers,  dancing  leavea, 
waring  comfieTdB,  glittering  waters,  all  intermingled  in  a 
haze  of  merry  motion ;  an  imaged  dance  of  life  got  up 
within  the  chamber  of  the  mind  at  the  stirring  of,  some* 
times>  but  a  note  of  Nature* s  living  music. 

But  besides  the  sensations  of  involuntary  pleasuze 
which  we  have  often  owed,  without  knowing  it,  to  insect 
minstrelsy,  it  affords,  though  on  this  subject  few,  perhaps, 
ever  think,  matter  for  thought-inquiry  concerning  the  way 
in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  all  of  an  instrumental,  and 
not  yocal  character  *,  un^  Bxnoii^^^^  ^^<b4  T&L<^\\axdam8  of 
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natural  objects,  tbe  instruments  of  sound  furnished  to 
insect  musicians  are  none  of  the  least  curious. 

That  of  the  celebrated  cicada  fthe  classic  lyre-player), 
an  insect  rarely  seen  in  England,  but  still  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  consists,  as  described  by  Beaumur,  of  a 
pair  of  drums  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the  trunk ;  these 
are  covered  on  the  exterior  by  two  membranaceous  plates, 
usually  circular  or  oval ;  and  beneath  them  is  a  cavity,  part 
of  which  seems  to  open  into  the  belly.  These  drums  form, 
however,  but  one  portion  of  a  compound  instrument ; 
for  besides  these,  there  is  attached  to  another  drum-like 
membrane  in  the  interior  a  bundle  of  muscular  strings, 
on  pulling  which,  and  letting  them  go  again,  a  sound  can 
be  produced  even  after  the  creature's  deatn.  For  the  issue 
of  this  sound  a  hole  is  expressly  provided,  like  the  sound- 
hole  of  a  violin,  or  the  opening  in  the  human  larvnx. 

The  chirp  of  the  cricket,  both  of  house  and  neld,  is  said 
by  Kirby  to  be  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  basis  of  the 
tegmioa,  or  wing-cases,  against  each  other,  at  their  base ; 
but  these  insects  are  also  provided  with  their  drums.  In 
the  large  green  field-cricket,  this  drum  is  described  as  a 
round  plate  of  transparent  membrane  tensely  stretched,  and 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  edge  or  nervure.  The  instru- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  right  wing-case 
which  is  folded  horizontally  over  the  trunk,  and  is  concealed 
under  the  left,  in  which  also  there  is  a  strong  circular 
nervure,  corresponding  to  the  hoop  of  the  drum  beneath. 
The  quick  motion  with  which  these  nervures  are  rubbed 
together  producing  a  vibration  in  the  membrane,  is 
supposed  to  augment  the  sound. 

What  we  call  familiarly  the  singing  or  chirping  of  grass- 
hoppers and  locusts,  is  outwardly  produced  by  application 
of  the  hind  shank  of  the  thigh,  rubbing  it  smartly  against 
the  wing-cases,  and  alternating  the  right  and  left  legs  ;  but 
these,  as  well  as  the  cicada  and  cricket,  are  provided  with 
their  petits  tambours,  membrane-covered  drums,  or  cavities 
of  somewhat  varied  construction,  to  augment  the  sound  of 
exterior  origin. 

Be  it  here  observed,  that  the  above-named  professors  of 
joyeuu  science — the  cicada  lyre-players,  the  cnckftfe^  <5k^  wo: 
field  and    household  bands.  ar«   sSL  "^"fe  ^^  \^iiii^^'t'5>^ 
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minstrels  of  ^pNrre  and  sarden,  of  the  masculine  sex,  each 
doubtless  playmf^  his  mia'day  sonata^  or  eyening  serenade, 
with  intent  mamly  to  please  the  ear  and  fancy  of  his 
listening  lady. 

Speaung  of  the  hum  of  bees,  which  thoueh  monotonous, 
is  through  association  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
insect  hwnonies,  Kirby  remarks,  that  it  ceases  when  she 
alights ;  that  of  the  wasp  and  hornet  is  more  sonorous. 
The  bombination  of  humble-bees  may  be  heard  from  &r, 
gradually  increasing,  till,  when  in  its  wheeling  flight,  it 
passes  dose  to  the  ear,  almost  stunning  it  by  its  ahaip, 
shrill,  deafening  sounds. 

The  buzE  of  flies  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
striking  of  their  wings  on  the  air ;  but  this  would  hare 
been  disproved  by  the  silent  progress  of  many  other  rapid 
flies,  such  as  the  dragon  and  crane-flies ;  also  by  the  power 
of  some  to  produce  a  loud  buzz  when  not  upon  the  wing. 
Kenuie  cites  as  an  example,  the  buzz  of  a  wasp-fly,  when 
resting  apparently  motionless  on  the  window.  Upon  close 
obsen'ation,  a  vibratory  tremor,  similar  to  that  of  a  harp- 
string,  though  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  was 
perceptible  in  its  wings ;  and  when  these  were  laid  hold  of, 
the  sound  ceased.  It  is  supposed  by  the  same  author  that 
this  sound  must  have  arisen  either  from  air  playing  on  the 
membraneous  edges  of  the  wings  at  their  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  Eolian  harp-siring,  or  by  the  stroke  or  friction 
of  some  internal  organ  upon  the  roots  of  the  nervures.  *  * 
Loud  hummers  are  the  musk-beetle,  the  cockchafer,  and  the 
beautiful  green  chafer  of  the  rose,  which  never  fails,  in 
alighting  on  the  blossom  of  his  favourite  flower,  to  salute 
her  with  a  wing-sonata  of  delighted  homage. 

The  tones  of  insects,  as  well  as  the  song  of  birds,  liave 
been  deemed  worthy  the  trouble  of  notation.  Gardiner,  in 
his  "  Music  of  Nature,"  tells  us  that  the  gnat  hums  in  the 
note  A  on  the  second  space ;  the  deathwatch  calls,  as  the 
owl  hoots,  in  B  flat ;  the  buzz  of  a  bee-hive  in  F ;  that  of 
the  house-fly  F  in  the  first  space ;  the  humble-bee  in  an 
octave  lower ;  the  cockchafer  D  below  the  line. 

Although  in  no  case  proceeding  from  the  mouth,  the 
sounds  we  have  been  hitherto  regarding  as  instrumental 
music  are  no  less  to  be  considered  as  a  veritable  language, 
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serving  in  lieu  of  Toice,  to  communicate  information  and 
express  passions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  pleasure, — above  all, 
love,  that  ruler  of  the  rest,  with  which  insects  no  less  than 
man,  may  be  justly  denominated  the  Soul  of  Song. 

There  is  a  peculiar  sound  heard  issuing  from  a  bee-hive 
previous  to  its  sendin?  forth  a  swarm, — a  sharp,  clear 
hum,  produced  seemin^y,  by  the  vibration  of  the  wings 
of  a  single  bee.  This  has  been  interpreted  into  an  harangue 
uttered  by  the  young  queen,  and  intended  to  inspire  a 
portion  of  the  community  with  courage  to  go  forth,  and 
colonise  a  new  empire.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  inspir- 
atory address,  her  tone  changing  to  one  of  supplication, 
aideci  even  by  groans  and  lamentation,  she  has  been  sup- 
posed, turning  from  the  people,  to  address  the  queen- 
mother  of  the  hire,  and,  as  a  candidate  for  a  new  throne, 
entreat  her  permission  to  lead  the  division  about  to  emigrate. 

To  this  effect,  at  least,  is  the  purport  of  the  royal  speech, 
as  translated,  certes  somewhat  freely,  by  the  ear  and  pen 
of  Butler.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Godart  also  asserts  that  there  is  in 
every  nest  of  humble-bees  a  trumpeter,  who  at  early 
morning,  ascending  to  its  summit,  sounds  a  reveille  with  its 
vibratory  wings.  But  although  on  these  points  we  may  at 
least  suspend  our  judgment,  we  have  plenty  of  common  evi- 
dence, plain  even  to  our  common  perceptions,  that  insects  can 
make  audible  their  anger  and  their  fears.  These  we  may 
hear  intenningled  in  the  sharp,  impatient  scold  of  the  first 
humble-bee  we  may  venture  to  imprison  for  a  moment 
in  the  hollow  of  our  enclosed  hand ;  and  we  may  listen 
to  the  fly* 8  expression  of  intense  terror,  in  the  peculiar 
screaming  buzz  which  she  utters,  when — ^and  only  when — 
in  the  grasp  of  her  arch  enemy,  the  spider.  The  same 
passion  in  different  degrees  is  expressed  also  by  the  un- 
wonted creaking  of  various  beetles  when  caught  or  molested. 

Most  of  the  insect  minstrels  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  being  heard  at  early  dawn,  in  mid-day  sunshine, 
or  at  dewy  eve,  may  be  considered  as  the  singing  day-birds 
of  their  race ;  but  opposed  to  these  they  have  their  birds  of 
night — their  bats  and  screech-owls  in  a  company  of  lugu- 
brious performers,  headed  by  the  Death's-head  and  the 
Death-watch. 

Besides  those  leaders  of  the  band  already  mentioned, 
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ohonl  liililllludes  made  up  of  creatures,  cormug  earth  aii4 
filling  air,  msiiy  too  smal^  ^^g^J*  for  peineeptian  of  «je  or 
ear,  aid  largely  to  swell  tLoaa  penadiog  harmoDies  mor^  felt 
tluui  heard,  which  nm  with  the  first  brt^ath  of  spring,  and 
expire  with  the  lust  sigh  of  autumn. 

iBBectB  may  be  the  last  in  the  scale  of  ammated  beings, 
capaUe  of  nmking  miisic  to  their  Maker's  praise,  and  the 
atninB  of  some  of  thera  may  bo  the  lowest  in  the  scaJe 
of  Bounds  pereeptible  to  us.  But  if,  with  all  true  poeta^ 
we  can  hear  gounda  in  the  murmuring  sea  and  runmng 
waters,  and  in  uverj'  tree  pkyed  ou  by  the  breath  of  heaTen 
—if  we  have  an  ear  for  these  and  the  like  harmoniea,— for 
tiie  harp  of  universal  nature,  which  is  touched  by  the  raja 
of  the  sun,  and  whose  song  is  the  mormng:,  the  evening,  and 
the  seasons, — if  for  these  the  voices  of  things  inanimata^ 
we  are  gifted  with  a  perceptive  ear  and  receptive  heart,  ean 
we  refuse  to  reckon  as  music  the  softest  vibrations  of  tiiie 
tiniest  insect's  wing,  because  it  is  an  audible  token  of  happy 
existence,  and  as  such,  a  hymn  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
the  boon  of  Ufe  ?  " 
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All  the  world  is  out — sea-shores,  bathing-places,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  more  populous 
now  than  cities.  The  tailor  stupified  till  he  mistrusts 
himself  for  his  own  goose — the  shopkeeper,  till  he  sees  no 
difference  between  himself  and  a  counter — the  very  mechanic 
steals  off  to  some  spot  of  recreation  ;  innkeepers  onlv  are 
at  home  to  receive  their  fellow-subjects'  money  ;  an<f  poor 
authors,  because  they  rarely  do  receive  it. 

The  only  people  who  towards  the  end  of  August  flock 
into  town,  are  farmers  who  have  cut  their  com,  and  naturally 
escape  for  awhile  out  of  the  country  of  which  they  have 
had  eleven  months  surfeit,—  and  now  especially  enjoy  hot 
pavements,  glowing  brick  walls,  crowds  of  sultry  people, 
and  the  sight  of  lions  in  the  Zoological  Gtirdens ;  with 
occasional  visits  to  t\iQ  m«iXi\^OLocv^^  q^  a^cultural 
xmpieme  nts. 
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'*  And  thii  IB  the  Twc?lftli  of  Augujst/'  sajs  Christopber 
Kprtb,  **  aad  all  the  Highland  mouui&ini!  hiiie  since  dawn 
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been  a»ttr»  and  thimdcrmg  to  the  itnpettious  gportsman'^ 
joys!  Our  epirit  burns  within  us!  Lo!  how  beautiful 
thoae  fust-travelling  pointers  do  their  work  on  tli&t  blaek 
inouiitaiu*a  breast,  intersecting  it  into  parallelagrania,  and 
squares*  and  circles,  and  now  all  aaleep  ori  a  tuddeii^  as  if 
frozen  to  di?ath  I  Higher  up  among  the  rocks  and  clifia, 
nnd  Intones,  wt*  aee  a  stripling  whose  ambition  it  Is  to  ttriki^ 
the  eky  with  his  forehead,  and  wet  his  hair  in  t!}e  misty 
clotid,  pursuing  the  ptarmigan,  now  in  their  yariegated 
]^mmcr  dreoti,  seen  even  among  the  un melted  snows,  Tht 
lieene  ?.hifti>  and  high  up  in  the  heatti  nbore  the  Linn  of 
D«^,  in  the  forest  of  Bracrnar^  the  Thane — God  ble«a  him — 
has  BUlked  the  red-deer  to  his  lair,  and  now  lays  his  unerring 
rifle  iit  T^%t  on  the  stump  of  the  witches*  oak.  Never  shall 
eld  deaden  our  syTiipathies  with  the  pastimes  of  our  fellow 
men,  any  aiore  thaji  with  their  highest  raptures,  their 
profouuaest  griefs.  Blesiinp  on  the  head  of  every  true 
sportsman  on  flood,  or  fields  or  fell  I  *' 
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tiie  mud  inimitable  writer,  **  among  the  mista  and  marsLeis 
of  XDOCra,  in  Bilf^nt  and  »tealthy  search  of  the  solitary 
curlew,  that  is,  the  wLaup  !  At  ^t  sight  of  bis  bug  bill 
aloft  aboTe  the  rushes,  W3   could   betir  onr   heart  beatuig 

n'  k.  time  in  ih&  desert ;  at  the  turning  of  hi^  neck^  the 
7  Ma^  yet  still,  our  heart  ceased  tob^t  aIii^giBtiiflr,aoi 
we  gi»w  net  with  hope  when  near  enou^  to  see  the  inH 
ifiwakfotlmeje.  XJi^Uded,  like  a  thoi]^;fat,  was  nofv  iktt 
'broim  silence  of  the  shy  creatoie^s  amjie  wingSp  aoul  wiHi 
awacning  cry  he  wheeled  away  vq/mL  Ibe  wind,  n 
by  our  inefbdnial  haiL*' 


WILD  QEESS  AND  SWANS. 

**  Some  people's  geese  are  all  swans/*  says  Christopher 
North,  "  but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case  with  ours,  sad 
and  sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  now  all  our  swans  are  geese. 
But  in  our  buoyant  boyhood,  all  God's  creatures  were  to 
our  eyes  lust  as  God  made  them :  and  there  was  ever, 
especially  birds,  a  tinge  of  beauty  over  them  all.  What 
an  inconceivable  difference,  distance,  to  the  imagination, 
between  the  nature  of  a  tame  and  a  wild  goose !  Aloft  in 
heaven,  themselves  in  night  invisible,  the  gabble  of  a  cloud 
of  wild  geese  is  sublime.  Whence  comes  it,  whither  goes 
it,  for  what  and  by  what  power  impelled  ?  Eieason  sees  not 
into  the  darkness  of  instinct,  and  therefore  the  awe-struck 
heart  of  the  night-wandering  boy  beats  to  hear  the  league- 
long  gabble  that  probably  has  winged  its  wedge-like  way 
from  the  lakes,  and  marshes,  and  dreary  morasses  of  Siberia, 
from  Lapland  or  Iceland,  or  the  unfrequented  and  unknown 
northern  regions  of  America;  regions  set  apart,  quoth 
Bewick  we  believe,  for  summer  residences,  and  breeding 
places,  and  where  they  are  amply  provided  with  a  variety 
of  food,  a  large  portion  of  which  must  consist  of  the  larv» 
of  gnats,  and  myriads  of  insects  there  fashioned  by  the 
imsetting  sun.  Now  they  are  gabbling  good  Gaelic  over 
a  Highland  wild  moor;  perhaps  in  another  hour  the  de- 
scendifig  cloud  will  be  covering  the  wild  waters  at  the  head 
of  the  wild  Loch  Maree,  or,  silent  and  asleep  the  whole 
host  be  riding  at  anchor  aio\wck!^\^TSiQXi^^\^^"^. 
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But  'tis  now  mid-day,  and  lo !  in  that  Mediterranean  a 
flock  of  wild  swans !  Have  thej  dropped  down  firom  the  ether 
into  the  water  almost  as  pure  as  ether,  without  haying  once 
folded  their  wings,  since  ther  rose  aloft  to  shun  the 
insupportable  northern  snows  hundreds  of  leagues  beyond 
the  storm-swept  Orcades  ?  To  look  at  the  quiet  creatures, 
you  might  think  that  they  had  never  left  the  circle  of  that 
little  loch.  There  they  hang  on  their  shadows,  even  as  if 
asleep  in  the  sunshine,  and  now  stretching  out  their  long 
wings,  now  apt  for  flight  from  clime  to  clime,  joyously  they 
beat  the  liquid  radiance,  till  to  the  loud  flapping  rises  the 
mist,  and  wide  spreads  tlie  foam,  almost  simcient  for  a 
rainbow.  Safe  are  they  from  all  birds  of  prey.  The  osprey 
dashes  down  on  the  teal,  or  sea-trout,  swimming  within  or 
below  their  shadow.  The  great  em,  or  sea-eagle,  pounces 
on  the  mallard,  as  he  mounts  from  the  bullrushes  before  the 
wild  swans  sailing,  with  all  wings  hoisted  like  a  fleet — but 
osprey  nor  eagle  dares  to  try  his  talons  on  that  stately 
bird,  for  he  is  bold  in  his  beauty,  and  formidable  as  he  is 
fair ;  the  pinions  that  swim  and  soar  can  also  smite ;  and 
though  one  be  a  lover  of  war,  the  other  of  peace,  yet  of  them 
it  may  be  said — 

Tho  eaglo  ho  is  lord  above, 
The  swau  is  lord  below  ! 

To  have  shot  such  a  creature,  so  large,  so  white,  so  high- 
soaring,  and  on  the  winds  of  midnight  wafted  from  so  far ; 
a  creature  that  seemed  not  merely  a  stranger  in  that  loch, 
but  belonging  to  some  mysterious  land  in  another  hemis- 
phere, whose  coasts,  ships,  with  frozen  rigging,  have  been 
known  to  visit,  driving  under  bare  poles  through  a  month's 
snow-storms, — to  have  shot  such  a  creature  was  an  era  ia 
our  imai^ination,  from  which,  had  nature  been  more  prodigal, 
we  might  have  sprung  up  a  poet.  Once,  and  but  once,  we 
were  involved  in  the  glory  of  that  event.  The  creature  had 
been  in  a  dream  of  some  river  or  lake  in  Kamtschatka,  or 
ideally  listening — 

Acroen  the  waveH*  tumultuous  roar, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  from  OonaIaaka*a  there, 

vrhen  guided  by  our  good  geniua  aadi  o\tt\s»Tv^>;«^  ^^st^^ 
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suddenly  saw  him  rittmg  asleep  in  all  his  state  within 
sun-shot,  in  a  baj  of  the  moonlight  loch.  We  had  nearly 
nintedy  died  on  the  Tery  spot— and  why  were  we  not 
entitled  to  have  died  as  well  as  any  other  passionate  spirit, 
whom  joy  ever  divoroed  from  life  P  We  blew  his  bhick  bill 
into  pieces;  not  a  feather  on  his  head  but  was  touched ;  and 
like  a  little  white-sailed  pleasure-boat  caught  in  a  whirlwind, 
the  wild  swan  spun  round  and  then  lay  motionless  on  the 
water,  as  if  all  her  masts  had  gone  by  the  board.  We  were 
all  alone  that  night,  not  even  Fro  was  with  us ;  we  had 
rearftms  for  being  alone.  Could  we  swim  P  Ay,  like  the 
wild  swan  himself,  through  surge  or  breaker.  But  now  the 
loch  was  still  as  the  sky,  and  twenty  strokes  carried  us 
close  to  the  glorious  creature,  which,  grasped  by  both  hands, 
and  supporting  us  as  it  was  trailed  beneath  our  breast, 
while  we  floated,  rather  than  swam  ashore,  we  felt  to  be 
in  verity  our  prey !  We  trembled  with  a  sort  of  fear,  to 
behold  him  lying  indeed  dead  on  the  sward.  Tlie  moon,  the 
many  stars,  here  and  there,  are  wonderfully  large  and 
lustrous;  the  hushed,  glittering  loch,  the  hills,  though 
somewhat  dimmed,  green  all  winter  through,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  snow  on  their  summits  in  the  blue  sky,  on 
which  lay  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  the  mighty  foreign  bird,  whose 
plumage  we  had  never  hoped  to  touch  but  in  a  dream,  lying 
like  the  ghost  of  something  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
destroyed ;  the  scene  was  altogether  such  as  made  our  wild 
young  heart  quake,  and  almost  repent  of  having  killed  a 
creature  so  surpassingly  beautiful.  But  that  was  a  fleeting 
fancy,  and  over  the  wild  moors  we  went,  like  an  American 
Indian  laden  with  game,  journeying  to  his  wigwam  over 
the  wilderness.  As  we  hastened  towards  the  village  in  the 
light  of  morning,  the  early  labourers  held  up  their  hands  in 
wonder  what  and  who  we  might  be;  and  Fro,  who  had 
missed  his  master,  and  was  lying  awake  for  him  on  the 
moimt,  came  bounding  along,  nor  could  refrain  the  bark  of 
delighted  passion  as  his  nose  nuzzled  in  the  soft  down  of 
the  bosom  of  the  creature  whom  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  floating  too  far  off"  in  the  lake,  or  far  above  our  reach 
cleaving  the  firmament." 


A  rflnihle  into  tlie  country  after  wOd  flowers  maj  seem! 
5  trifling  pursuit;  but  aa  flowers  arcy  the  work  and  pSt) 
of  a  bfni*in^ent  Crent^ir,  the  t^xumination  of  their  structure^J 
their  mkptfttiori  to  tlirir  pf-culinr  hubiluts,  and  their  u»ei — ^1 
fi»r  mxiny  tff  them  fire  not  witliout  use — may  become  produc- 
tive of  much  bi^allhful  ctijoymeivt  ftud  cwWc^^^mt^V  lAv^-ai^.* 

Many  at  the  lowiaiid»>    o\d  eiid<mut%a»  mQ^^%a^T2*>  ^=^ 
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heathy  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  the  aea-ooaatSy  alxnmi 
in  a  oerbun  dass  or  oommnmly  of  plantSy  owing  to  peea- 
haxity  of  soil  ot  dimate. 

Scotland  has  her  mountain  pcodnetionB:  she  boaata  th^ 
lovelj  flower  esSedtiie  Zmmnm  Urediw^  of  which  the  great 
hotanisty  whose  name  it  bears^  was  ao  proud. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  possess  thelaigest  treasmj 
of  ferns.  On  the  eoa«hs  of  Cioiiiwi&  and  Devon  wa?Qs  tiie 
rare  Tamariric  (^Rtmaeis  CMHem) ;  there  ibe  FlowermgFem 
(Ommmda  regaUs)  is  ai«||pl  plant  indeed,  fl^'tm^  to  the 
heieht  of  seven  feet.  SM  periiiq^  to  the  mdnatoooa  and 
enthusiastic  bntsMisfr,  s  laM  Uke  that  in  whiek  Boai  Shyd- 
ding  is  situated  m  ll»  bo0|  aatii^u^ry.  MoonlMna,  bog^ 
stream,  meadow,  and  wood,  combine  to  give  variety  to  the 
supply,  and  intensity  to  the  search. 

If  we  set  out  now — in  the  month  of  August — ^to  search 
out  the  floral  treasures  of  this  neighbourhood,  our  store 
will  be  but  small.  Still  there  is  every  reason  to  bdiieve  that 
we  shall  find  enough  and  to  spare. 

Let  us  set  out  from  the  gate  leading  to  the  Cow.  Look 
on  this  broken  ledge  where  the  mountain  sheep  have  grazed 
the  herbage  so  closely ;  you  will  find  the  Tormentil  {Tor- 
mentilla  reptans),  its  bright  yellow  petals  forming  a  Maltese 
cross,  and  its  serrated  leaves  frequently  hidden  under  the 
grass,  which  its  flowers  so  richly  spangle.  Close  by  grows  the 
bilberry,  blaeberry,  or  whortleberry  (Vaccinium  mf/rtillus). 
You  must  notice  its  peculiar  dwartishness.  Withering  says 
it  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  here,  however,  it  is  so 
closely  nibbled  by  tlie  hungry  sheep  as  hardly  to  exceed  an 
inch.  Nodding  on  its  airy  stem  among  fern  heath  or  grass, 
grows  the  poetic  harebell  {Campanula  rotundifolia).  On 
a  slope  hanging  to  the  north-east,  in  the  clear  broad  daylight, 
unlike  other  ferns,  is  a  large  patch  of  northern  hard-fern 
(JBlechnum  horeale).  The  varieties  of  ferns  are  not  numerous 
in  this  locality.  But  specimens  of  the  beech-fern  (J^oltf- 
podium  phegopteris)  are  foimd ;  and  the  brake  or  bracken 
(JPteris  aquilina),  interspersed  occasionally  with  the  moun- 
tain fern  {Aspidium  oreopterii),  covers  whole  acres  of  the 
uncultivated  uplands.  We  now  ascend  the  rugged  slopes, 
over  broken  masses  o?  gte^  ^\.ox\^,wKvwv%tWlin^  (GaUuns 
t^ufyaris),  and  gorse  or  iuiue  {JJXtx  EuToip<Eu%\,  ^yi^^sys^xsstia^ 
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meeting  with  the  fine-leaved  and  crosa-leaTed  heaths  {Urica 
cinerea  and  tetralix)^  dyer's  green-weed  or  woadwaxen, 
(Oenista  tinctaria),  and  common  crowbernr  {Empeirum 
nigrum).  The  name  of  woadwaxen  is  singular,  like  much 
oi  the  etymology  of  our  English  plants.  A  search  into  their 
origin  and  meaning  would  not  at  a  future  time  prove  un- 
interesting ;  and,  while  the  suhject  of  names  is  before  us, 
and  we  have  attained  that  bold  crag  designated  the  Cow, 
why,  we  would  ask,  does  it  bear  so  unmeaning  a  name? 
Simplicity  is  beautiful,  but  there  should  be  significance,  as 
well  as  simplicity,  in  names.  Leaving  this  beacon-rock,  we 
walk  over  Kumbolds  Moor  to  the  Old  "Well.  Near  a  deep 
gully,  through  which  you  pass,  grow  a  few  specimens  of  the 
branching  club-moss ;  but  your  richest  treat  is  among  the 
little  streams  that,  with  their  tinkling  sound,  "  make  music 
on  the  silent  hill.**  After  dropping  from  rock  to  rock,  they 
spread  themselves  into  broad  patches  of  spongy  bogs. 
These  ore  full  of  marsh  club-moss,  (^Lycopodium  in- 
undatum)y  and  other  individuals  of  the  same  &mily ;  here 
the  crimson  and  starry  leaves  of  the  sun-dew  {Drosera  rotun- 
difolid)  expand,  and  the  marsh  pennywort  (^Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris)  lays  its  round  flat  leaves  on  the  moss,  perfecting 
its-  small  white  flowers  and  its  seeds  in  secret ;  for  they  grow 
so  near  to  the  spreading  roots  as  to  be  unobserved  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  peculiar  habit.  The  bog-pimpernel 
{Anagallis  fenelld),  a  lovely  trailing  plant,  creeps  among  the 
masses  ;  it  seems  to  love  companionship,  and,  as  a  parasite, 
clings  closely  to  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Among  the 
stones,  where  the  bracken  or  heath  forms  a  shade,  may 
occasionally  be  found  the  wood  loose-strife  {Lysimachia 
nemorum)f  but,  as  its  name  indicates,  its  spreading  stems 
and  delicate  yellow  flowers  flourish  best  in  moist  woods. 
The  cranberry  or  marsh  whortleberry  (Vaceinium  oxycoccus)^ 
grows  on  these  spongy  bogs ;  it  has  a  bright,  or,  rather,  deep 
crimson  flower,  set  on  a  slender  stem,  and  the  fruit  is  much 
esteemed. 

Near  the  Old  Well  is  a  small  tarn,  or  sheet  of  water,  in 
which  mav  be  found,  in  their  proper  seasons,  a  considerable 
variety  of  water-plants ;  we  believe  the  bog-bean  {Monyan- 
thes  trtfbliata)  grows  there.  This  plant,  with  ita  frvsv^^ 
flowers,  was  a  great  favourite  among  i\A  ^Aii  V«£<)i^^^- 
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BhemnatiffiBi  and  dzopneB  vem  Baid  to  \m  maed  bf  m 
infosibn  of  its  eztxemely  bitter  ksTos. 

How  beautiM  and  singalar  are  many  of  our  WKteralanfci; 
tlieir  physiologjiB  wonderfiily  and  the  ease  with  whidi  Urn 
maj  be  cultivated  lendera  them  an  interesting  sdd^m 
to  jpleaanre-^undB. 

The  flowermg-mah  (JBuiamm  umbeUahui)^  tiie  wateiwmfal^ 
(Matiama  paJugMt)^  the  white  and  ydlow  wnterJilte 
iNj^mpkaa  alba  and  Hfuphair  UUed)^  the  singolar  ftof^n^ 
(jEfydroeharu  mortut^atuB)^  the  fiumbr  of  Scuiettknm,  and 
nwDT  others  of  equal  beauty,  would,  ii  more  geneniUj  eoUi- 
Tsted,  form  an  interesting  edition  to  the  attnotions  of  o«r 
oounlxy  homes. 

There  is  a  pleasant  walk  on  the  left  hand  of  the  grounds 
leading  to  Mount  Stead,  through  corn-fields  and  pastures, 
by  the  side  of  a  small  wood :  here  grows  that  flower  of 
all  localities,   the  foxglove    {Digitalis  purpurea),  and  the 
garden-like  campanula  {Trctchefium) ;  under  the  summer 
growth  of  bramble,  honeysuckle,  and  wild  roses,  we  meet 
with  the  Hypericum  perfoliatum,  and  pulchrum,  the  latter 
lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  are  all 
the   St.  John's  worts;    willow-herb   (JE^ilobium  hirsutum\ 
with  occasional  spiked  purple  loose-stnfe    (Lythrum  sali^ 
earia)y  though  the  latter  generally  prefers  the  side  of  ponds, 
where  its  roots  can  be  under  water.     The  willow-herb  has 
a  singular  English  name  —  codlins-and-cream.     Its  scent, 
to  a  strong  imagination,  may  suggest  that  pleasant  repast, 
but  its  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  singularly  winged  seeds, 
are  a  sufficient  recommendation.      The  fields  are  full  of 
flowers ;  in  addition  to  the  feathery  bent  of  various  kinds 
of  grass,  you  may  soon  gather  a  handsome  nosegay.    Two 
kinds  of  scabious  {Succisa  a.nd  Arven^),  one  most  conspicu- 
ous,— the  English  name  of  succisa  is  DetnVs-hit  scabious, — 
strongly  tempt  us  to  give  a  quotation  which  Withering  has 
taken  from  quaint  old  (Jerard — "  The  great  part  of  the  root 
seemeth  to  be  bitten  away  ;  old  fantastick  charmers  report 
that  the  devil  did  bite  it  for  envy,  because  it  is  an  herbe  that 
hath  so  many  good  virtues,  and  is  so  beneficial  to  mankind." 

Now  look  closely  on  the  ground  as  if  you  were  seeking 
hidden  treasure,  for  under  your  feet  two  fair  forms  are 
growing,  worthy  of  extt[mn&^ox\.\  >i)Qa  tssJ^k^^^  ^ol^^a2a 
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vuhan9)f  with  its  tufted  centre  and  winged  corolla  exquis- 
itely fashioued,  and  of  an  intense  blue,  sometimes  Taryiug 
to  white  and  pink,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows ;  and  the  eje-bright  (^Euphrasia  qfflcinalii),  said  to 
be  of  service  to  weak  eyes.  The  delicate  tinting  of  this 
little  flower  might  please  an  amateur — pure  white,  streaked 
with  purple,  with  a  dot  of  bright  yellow,  as  if  touched  by 
the  point  of  a  sunbeam. 

Let  us  now  go  down  into  this  little  wood.  The  hazels 
are  full  of  nuts — who  does  not  remember  the  joy  of  "  going 
a  nutting  ?  " — but  they  are  not  ripe,  so  we  pass  on ;  stems 
of  climbmg  plants  arrest  our  progress— with  hone^rsuckle 
is  twined  the  black-br)'ony  (Ibmus  communis),  with  its 
glossy  heart-shaped  leaves ;  the  whitish-green  flowers  have 
given  place  to  what  will  be  red  berries.  It  is  a  lovely  but 
poisonous  plant.  There  hangs  the  great  bindweed  (Cbn- 
volvulus  sepium)y  with  a  pure  white  flower,  like  a  sculptured 
chalice,  and  the  buds  are  equally  beautiful.  We  look  down 
on  the  shady  banks,  among  the  moss  that  covers  rough 
stones  and  old  oak  roots.  What  an  elegantly  woven  carpet 
of  varied  leaves  in  every  shade  of  green.  They  speak  of 
early  spring.  Wood-sorrel  (Ojto/m  aeetosella),  the  wood- 
anemone,  the  ffolden  saxifrage,  and  many  others.  We  have 
not  yet  visited  the  cornfields,  with  the  eaudy  poppy,  the 
singular  venus-comb,  the  polygonums  and  geraniums,  and 
twenty  more.  Nor  have  we  been  down  to  the  river  side, 
where  may  be  found  many  we  have  already  mentioned,  with 
the  great  broad  burdock  and  elegant  valerian.  Bolton 
Woods  have  not  been  visited ;  nor  Fairy  Dell,  so  full  of  ferns. 

At  present  our  bou(}uet  of  vrild  flowers  is  made  up ; 
a  month  longer,  and  their  leaves  and  flowers  will  be  scattered 
to  the  winds,  and  the  pleasant  party,  for  whose  amusement 
they  were  brought  tofi^ether,  will  most  of  them  have  de- 
parted;  but  Spring  shall  again  renew  the  flowers,  and 
perennial  Memory  preserve  the  Past. — ^A.  U. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICEa 

This  month  derives  its  name  from  the  Bomana^  ^\!lc^  ^^ 
called  it  in  honour  of  Augustua  Csesac^VocanttbV*^  X^a&^'Cc^^T^ 
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first  entered  upon  liis  conBuUhip,  brought  three  triumphB 
into  the  city,  Bi^bdued  Egypt  to  the  Boman  dominion  and 
put  an  end  to  the  ciyil  war.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been 
mown  as  SexiiUtf  as  being  the  sixth  month  from  March, 
which  I  have  already  obaeryed,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Soman  year. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  had  the  name  of  Abkmostath  ; 
— Jrn  signifying  harvest ;  Babn-mokath  ;  Habtsst- 
MOKATH ;  and  according  to  Bede,  Wosdmokath,  or 
WuDicovATH,  ».  e^  We^monthf  a  name  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  also  ffiven  to  June. 

Lammai  Dajf, — ^The  first  of  August,  which  by  some  has 
been  supposed  to  signify  a  Lamb-Maas^  because  on  that  day 
the  tenants  who  held  lands  of  the  Cathedral  Church  in 
Tork,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  were 
bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  live  lamb  into  the  church 
at  high  mass.  Others  give  the  same  derivation,  but 
explain  it  by  saying  that  "lambs  were  not  then  fit  to 
eat,  they  were  grown  too  big."  Others  apfain  have 
imaginea  that  it  came  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hlafmaeise^ 
i.  e,,  Loaf-Mass,  "  because  on  that  day  the  English  made  an 
offering  of  bread  made  ^ith  new  wheat." 

On  this  day  also  became  payable  the  so-called  Peter- 
Pence,  a  tax  levied  to  the  amount  of  a  penny  upon  every 
hearth  or  chimney  throughout  England,  and  which  was 
likcNNise  called  Rome-feogh,  JSeard-Penny  or  Rome  Scot, 
The  origin  of  this  tax,  or  alms,  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  somewhere  about 
the  year  727,  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  leaving  his  kingdom 
to  his  relative,  .£thelhard,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Eome,  where,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Gregory,  he 
established  the  Schola  Anglorum  (the  School  of  the  Angles), 
known  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Hospitale  di  S.  Spirito 
in  Vico  de  Sassia.  The  object  of  this  institution  was  to 
bring  up  the  English  kings,  priests,  and  laity,  in  the  true 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  for  the  schools  in  their  own  country 
had  been  so  tainted  with  heresies,  that  from  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  they  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Boman  pontiffs. 
To  defray  the  expence  of  the  new  establishment,  Ina  laid 
a  penny-tax  upon  every  family  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  West  Saxons. 
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Old  ^  fir  Julka  Tnr  nth  1T5X. 

<>«DW«11  die(l  1«U. 

0.  tL  me.  aftn-  KofironvJ  Afil. 

th»  StntfoM  JuMIe*  unn,  1 7llM». 
aElix.  KAd  E.tirLelQStr.kl&Sa. 
mMhop  IJnll  dfsd,  IflStV. 
fiftttia  of  FkAlden,  UlS. 
IftU^  Fnrk  bom,  tTTL  f  ITDE. 
BftialU  AlpLb^uct  (HarJb.)  1 7  0». 

Wolfff  killed  mt  QubIise^  1T^. 
W«lUAgtocD  died,  l«3a. 
euiUivcm  killed,  IgSlO, 
TliflnimlEignf^l^sBouw,  1^14. 
Tht  N«t  Oo^  veil  tjcm  iiutt  1 1 TVS^ 
Alueii'arttt  fr.  yuj.  tMorld,  1 740. 
Dr.  if^ftinue!.  JohB«3D  hcirxit  ITU^k 
Peace  uf  KvBwick,  l<tf»T, 
Blr  Wiilter  BeoU  dl«d,  1«3S> 

M^w  Andztf  Axeeuted,  17W}. 
Wmiuii  of  W^kahms  dl«d^  ]4M. 
Q,  Maiytuk.  eo  Foth.  Qu.  IMO. 
ConftiLai]Ltixioi>^c  rotnidiMl,  ^^^ 
BftUjf  llu?isu^>(  Wcmii|rtoti>l  SIO. 
Bm.%.  of  M»r»tUiir«,  *LHJ,  ».o. 

Oeoige  Whlt£flalil  dM  IHO. 
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Now  softened  lans  a  mellow  lustre  shed. 

The  laden  orchards  glow  with  tempting  red  ; 

On  hazel  boughs  the  clusters  hang  embrowned, 

And  with  the  sportsman's  war  the  new-shorn  fields  resound. 

This  is,  in  general,  a  very  pleasant  month,  the  distin- 
guishing softness  and  serenity  of  autumn  prevailin?  through 
great  part  of  it.  The  days  are  now  very  sensibly  shorten^ 
and  the  mornings  and  evening  are  chill  and  damp,  though 
the  warmth  is  still  considerable  in  the  middle  oi  the  day. 
This  variation  of  temperature  is  one  cause  why  autumn  is 
an  unhealthy  time,  especially  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
in  moist  situations ;  persons  who  are  obliged  to  go  abroad 
early  or  late  in  this  season  should  be  guarded  by  warm 
clothing  against  the  cold  fogs. 

In  late  years,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  a  good  deal  of  com  is  abroad  at  the  beginning  of 
September ;  on  which  account,  the  day  on  which  partridge* 
shooting  commences,  was  a  few  years  ago  deferred  by  the 
legislature  from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth  of  this  numth, 
but  the  act  has  since  been  repealed. 

The  jMirtridge  is  one  of  the  species  of  the  order  of  oalUiut, 
which  includes  those  birds  that  have  a  strong,  bard,  some- 
what curved  bill,  short  winffs,  rather  bng  and  muaculac  le^^ 
and  the  toes  terminated  Dy  ahoit  ibaSk  iXaev^^^  T)aK^\^ 
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tUia  oonfonnation  the  Decessary  result  is  tteir 
grain,  and  other  seeds,  wliich  they  &id  by  scratching  i 
earth,  and  their  Hring  chiefiv  on  the  ground,  making 
use  of  their  lega,  aod  little  o!  tboir  wiBg«, 

Partiidgefl  pab  early  in  the  spring,  and  about  the  i 
of  Maj  deport  their  eggs  to  the  &itsil>«r  of  aistt 
eighteen,  in  a  shallow  hale  on  the  bare  gromwi ;  the  hi 
twenty-two  daVB,  and  the  young  ceme  fortli  full  ftM 
like  ehickent,  and  capable  of  ruimiug,  aud  pic  king  i^ 
slugs,  grain,  or  any  other  food  that  is  shown  to  dt 
their  parents.  I 

While  the  corn  is  standing  they  have  a  ready  sd 
retreat  from  roost  of  their  nuroeroua  enemies,  mif 
they  happen  to  be  eurpriised,  will  erbibit  wonderful  W 
of  instinct  m  tlieir  attachment  to  their  young,  and  of  0 
and  skill  in  their  defence.  If  danger  approaches  their 
brood  before  they  are  able  to  ily,  both  the  parents 
diately  take  wing,  and  the  young  ones  cower  down 
the  nearest  shelter,  where  they  remain  perfectly  motli 
the  hen,  after  having  flown  two  or  three  hundred 
lights  on  the  ground,  and  im  me  diately  running  aim 
furrows,  soon  arrive  a  at  the  place  whence  ahe  a 
coDects  her  little  family,  and  withdraws  them  to  a  pS 
lafety ;  the  cock,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoura  to  * 
the  attention  of  the  sportsman,  by  fluttering  before 
few  yards  at  a  time,  as  if  wounded,  and  thus  draws  I 
the  eagemees  of  pursuit,  to  a  suflcient  distance  fn 
young '.  after  which,  when  aB  danger  is  over,  tbe  call 
female  directs  him  to  her  retreat.  In  tbe  absence 
cock  the  ben  will  take  this  part  upon  herself,  0 
an  interesting  example  is  found  in  White's  ^atia 
Calendar, 

"  A  hen  partridge  came  out  of  a  diteb,  and  rrnii 
ehivering  with  her  winga,  and  crying  out  as  if  woi 
and  unable  to  get  from  ua.  While  the  dam  actet 
distress,  the  boy  who  attended  me  enw  her  brood,  tbt 
small  and  irnaSle  to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  an  ol 
earth  under  the  bank." 

When  the  com  is  cut,  partridges  generally  resort 
day-time  to  groves  and  covers,  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
of  prey ;  but  at  nig^it  t\i«  dx^sA  oliQnL«^^^«a»R^\a^  ^s^i 
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1    fitnall  wild  quadrupeda  that  haunt  these  ihelterdi  places,          H 
drives  them  to  the  open  ttubbi#,  in  the  middle  of  which          ■ 

-i  h':.    - ' ,  thej      oefltle          H 
-     j^    /,-  -       together,  and          H 
^ft                ^J^^^-s                 "'^ "  spend  thct  hours  of  dark-          H 
^H^              ^^IBftik    '  ^^^**     Their  most  formidable           H 
^^Kr^^   ^^^|HP^  '    enetny,  however  is  man^  from           H 
^HUfikk  J|^^^^^         whom  they  have  no  means  of          H 
^^^^^^RTj^^^HB         escape:  hiM  pointere  discoTef          H 
^^^^^^|H|^^^^RBb       them    in    their               secret     ^^H 
^^I^^^^^^^^^H^^^     hidbi;c^-p]aee«f  and  either  oblige    ^^H 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HP     them  to  take  wing  and  espoae    ^^H 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bk      themaelrejs  to  be             or               ^M 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Kr    endure  the  still  greater  danger          H 
1       4^^^^^^^^^^^^L     ^^  beiug  enclosed  in  neta  on         ^t 
^^^■j^^^^^^^^^^v     the  ground  hj                           ^^H 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V    coveys                       ^^          ^^H 

^ 

.\4  •* 
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A  singular  Tege table  production  "w^liicb  is  g^] 
month,  h  $affri>n.  The  safiroo  plant  \a  a  specdes  of  „.. 
cultivated  chiefly  in  Essex,  on  a  eonBiderable  tract 
ground,  about  ten  nailes  across,  between  Camfeiid^ 
Saffi"on  Walden.  Tlie  saffron-grounds  vary  in  eitent  fee 
on©  to  three  ar^rea^  wbich,  after  besn^  weU  mnnnred,  ta 
planted  eome  time  in  the  month  of  Julj^  allowing  ihori 
200,000  roots  to  an  acre ;  these  flower  suecesmT^j  JC 
about  three  weeks  in  September,  and  the  bloaamsB 
collected  every  daj  before  they  are  thorougbly  expand 
when  gathered,  they  are  immediately  spread  upon  a  „ 
table,  and  the  flne  branched  filaments  on  the  infiide  of 
flower,  called  Hamen^  or  chipef^  are  pnlled  out  by 
and  children ;  all  the  rest  is  thrown  away.  The  crop  tKw 
procured  is  dried  in  flat  square  cakes,  and  then  becoioi 
ready  for  sale.  A  saffron -ground  lasts  three  years ;  and  m 
an  arerage  yields  for  the  first  crop  about  ten  pounds  of  wtf 
saffron,  or  two  of  dxied,  per  acre  j  the  produce  of  the  tfi 
next  years  is  about  twenty -four  pounds  of  dried :  eo  that  tb 
whole  useful  produce  of  an  acre  in  three  yeans,  is  not  mwt 
than  twenty-six  pounds  weight.  Saffron  is  of  a  im 
orange  colour,  and  a  very  strong  aromatic  odour  r  it  is  uaii 
in  medicine  as  a  cordial,  and  was  formerly  much  esteemd 
in  cookeiy.  It  givcB  a  fin©  bright  yellow  dye.  Thu 
produced  in  England  is  generally  esteemed  the  best- 
Very  few  other  flowers,  except  the  ivy,  open  in  this  monA; 
but  some  degree  of  variety  is  mtroduced  into  the  landscape 
by  the  ripening  fruits. 

The  labours  of  the  husbandman  have  but  %  very  short 
intermisgiion ;  for  no  sooner  is  the  han  est  gathered  in,  than 
the  fields  are  again  ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  the 
winter  com,  rye,  and  wheat,  which  are  sown  during  this 
month  and  the  next. 

At  tKi?i  time  if  13  pr^ppr  tn  BtrRitf'o  tlio  t^TifmrT'^  <lf 
bee-hiyes,  that  wasps  and  other  depredator^  may  have  leoi 
opportunity  of  getting  in  and  devouring  the  honey. 

The  annual  arrival  of  the  herrings  offers  at  this  tiaie 
a  peculiar  and  valuable  harvest  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island. 

The  Rreat  winter  rendezvous  of  the  herrings  is  within  tiie 
arctic  circle,  wbere  tYiey  eouXjoixxft  tx\3nk^  ^xv^yoi^^  Vi  tmqc^ 
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tibemselves  after  Bpawning  in  those  unfathomed  depths,  that 
swarm  with  insects  upon  which  they  feed.  This  innumera- 
ble army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  the  spring,  in 
order  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  warmer  latitudes:  its 
forerunners  appear  off  the  Shetland  islands  in  April  and 
May,  but  the  grand  shoal  does  not  appear  till  June ;  it  is 
attended  hj  gannets,  and  other  sea  birds,  in  prodigious 
multitudes,  and  vast  numbers  of  dog-fish  and  porpoises,  all 
of  which  are  supported  without  sensibly  diminishing  a  host, 
in  which  millions  more  or  less  are  of  no  account.  The 
breath  and  depth  of  the  main  body  is  such  as  to  alter  the 
appearance  or  the  very  ocean ;  it  is  divided  into  distinct 
columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
in  breadth,  driving  the  water  before  them  with  a  very 
perceptible  rippling;  sometimes  they  sink  for  the  space 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and 
in  bright  weather  exhibit  a  resplendency  of  colours  like 
a  field  of  gems. 

The  first  check  that  this  army  experiences  in  its  march 
southwards  is  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts ;  the  eastern  wing  passes  on  to  Yarmouth,  the 
great  and  ancient  mart  for  herrings,  filling  every  bay  and 
creek  with  its  numbers ;  it  then  advances  through  the  British 
channel,  and  disappears.  The  western  wing,  after  offering 
itself  to  the  great  fishing  stations  in  the  Hebrides,  proceeds 
towards  the  north  of  Iroland,  where  it  is  obliged  to  make 
a  second  division ;  the  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is 
scarcely  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the 
Atlantic ;  but  the  other,  passing  into  the  Irish  sea,  feeds 
and  rejoices  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  coasts  that  border 
on  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  common  swallow 
disappears.  There  have  been  various  conjectures  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  these  birds,  and  some  of  their  kindred 
species,  dispose  of  themselves  during  the  winter.  The  swift 
is  the  only  one  of  this  genus,  about  which  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  controversy,  its  early  retreat  and  stren^h 
of  wing  rendering  its  migration  almost  certain ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  rest,  namdy,  the  swallow,  the  martin,  the 
sand  martin,  there  are  three  current  opinions,  each  of  which 
deserves  consideration* 
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The  flnt,  wkidi  is  prinapalljr  adopted  hj  the  SwecUah  and 
other  nortbeni  natonliatiy  is,  that  theae  oirda  paaa  the  oold 
montiiB  m  a  Urpid  H&te  under  waUr,  Thia  apparently 
improbaUe  aappoeition  ia  supported  by  the  following  aigu- 
mMita;  die  plaeea  in  whidh  the  apedea  in  queation  areaeen, 
Ae  lateat  and  eaiUeat  in  tiie  rear,  are  the  banka  of  large 
deep  ponda  and  riven.  About  the  time  of  their  diaappearing, 
they  ave  obaerred  to  rooat  in  Taat  nnmbera  on  branchea  of 
treea  that  oferhang  the  water,  which  1^  their  weight  are 
obaOTredtobebenCBoaaneariy  to  touch  the  anifaoe.  Some 
obacnre  r^orta  of  awallowa  havinff  been  dragged  up  in 
a  torpid  atate  from  the  bottom  of  liAma,  have  been  ea^riy 
embnoed  by  the  fiiYOurera  of  thia  hypotheeia,  and  the  proof 
ia  thus  Buppoeed  to  be  complete.  Against  this  opinion  there 
are  the  following  obvious  arguments :  the  swallow  tribe  live 
wholly  on  insect-food,  and  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
waters  that  gnats  and  various  other  winged  insects  princi- 
pally abound ;  when  therefore  food  is  scarce,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  these  birds  should  resort  to  those  places 
where  it  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity.  Young  swallows,  in  autumn,  are  universally  ob- 
served to  roost  on  trees,  and  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
congregating :  when  therefore  they  have  fatigued  themselves 
with  hawking  all  day  about  the  water,  it  is  nighly  probable 
that  they  should  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the  nearest 
trees;  and,  besides,  those  branches  that  hang  over  the 
water  are  less  accessible  to  rata,  weasels,  and  others  of  their 
enemies.  Another  reason  too,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
migration,  may  account  for  their  resorting  in  autumn  to  the 
sides  of  rivers ;  for  by  following  the  course  of  the  stream, 
they  would  more  reacQly  find  their  way  to  the  sea.  The 
supposed  fact  of  swallows  having  been  found  in  a  torpid  state 
nnoer  water  greatly  wants  confirmation ;  it  is  likely  enough, 
indeed,  that  they  may  have  been  drowned,  while  roosting/by 
the  risinjo;  tide,  and  been  fished  up  a  few  hours  after,  possibly, 
even  whue  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  but  their  in- 
ternal structure  wholly  unfits  them  for  existing  for  any 
length  of  time  immersed  in  water. 

A  more  probable  opinion  than  the  former  ia,  that  those 
species  of  awaUowa  c3;>0Ne  mentioned  retire  like  hate  to 
eaveme  ami  oi^^ct  slieltered  |iUce%  durv^  IVa  caU  vMotKer^ 
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uikera  theif  pai9  ikeir  time  tn  a  torpid  Hmte^  axoept  when, 
refived  by  a  fine  daj  or  two,  thej  are  induoed  by  hunger 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  open  air ;  for  it  is  a  known 
fact,  and  one  that  happens  almost  eyeir  year,  that  a  week 
of  i^erably  mild  weather  in  the  middid  of  winter  never 
fidls  to  brmg  out  a  &w  swaUows,  who  disappear  A^aiu  on 
the  return  of  the  frost.  There  are  also  a  lew  sufficiently 
authenticated  instances  of  swallows  having  berai  found 
torpid  in  the  shafts  of  old  coal-pits  and  difis  by  the  sea^de. 
These  facts,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  conclusive ;  namely,  that 
some  individuals  of  these  species  pass  the  winter  in  this 
country  in  a  torpid  state ;  but  the  instances  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  numerous  to  preclude  the  necessit]^  of  disposing 
of  the  mam  body  in  anotner  way ;  for  from  their  multitudes, 
if  they  all  never  quitted  this  country,  it  ought  to  be  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  discover  them  in  their  winter 
abodes ;  especiall  v  as  of  late  years  they  have  been  accurately 
searched  for,  and  the  holes  of  the  sand-martins  have  been 
repeatedly  hud  open  without  the  smallest  success. 

Concerning  the  third  hypothesis,  the  mij^ion  of  the 
swallow  tribes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  tlie  birds  of  this 
genus  are  far  better  flyers  than  many  othen  whose  mira- 
tion is  universally  allowed,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  food 
is  a  very  sufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to  retreat  to 
warmer  climates ; — ^that  the  sudden  appearance  in  spring  of 
the  main  body,  and  their  disi^pearance  in  autumn,  together 
with  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  fm  during  mild 
weather  in  the  winter  months,  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of 
migration.  But  there  are  yet  otner  more  decisive  &cts  to 
be  related  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  White,  one  of  the  most  accurate  observen  that  this 
country  has  produced,  in  his  **  Natural  History  of  Selbome," 
says,  ''  If  ever  I  saw  any  thing  like  actual  migration,  it  was 
last  Michaelmas  day.  I  was  teivelling,  and  out  early  in  the 
morning ;  at  first  there  was  a  vast  fog,  but  by  the  tune  that 
I  was  got  seven  or  ei|^ht  miles  towards  the  coast,  the  sun 
broke  out  into  a  delicate  warm  day.  We  were  then  on  a 
large  heath  or  common,  and  I  could  discern,  as  the  mist 
be^n  to  clear  away,  great  numbers  of  swallows  {iirundines 
rusticai)y  clustering;  on  the  stunted  shrubs  andh^\^fi^^^Ak*^ 
they  had   roosted  there  sll  id^\>.     Kik  wsii  ^»^  '^^  "^^ 
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became  dear  and  pleasant  tbey  were  aU  cm  tihe  wing  il 
once ;  and  hj  a  placid  and  easy^  flight,  proceeded  on  aontb* 
wards  toward  the  sea;  after  this  I  did  not  ace  anj  nuns 
flocks,  only  now  and  then  a  straggler." 
^  Haying  thus  launched  our  swallows,  let  na  follow  then 
in  their  course  across  the  sea.  In  the  spring  of  the  jeaz^ 
Sir  CSiarles  Wager,  on  his  return  up  channel  m>m  a  cruise^ 
during  some  yeiy  stormj  weather,  as  soon  as  he  eaow 
within  soundings,  fell  in  with  a  large  flock  of  swallow^ 
winch  immediately  settled  like  a.  swarm  of  bees  on  hii 
ricging ;  they  were  so  tired,  as  to  suffer  thcmselYea  to  be 
t&a  by  hand,  and  so  much  emaciated  from  the  long 
continuance  of  heavy  gales  that  they  had  to  contend  witiii 
as  to  be  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bone.  After  resting 
themselves  for  the  night  they  renewed  their  flight  next 
morning.  Willoughby,  the  first  British  ornithologist, 
during  a  visit  in  Spain,  observed  multitudes  of  half-starved 
swallows  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  on  their  progress 
to  the  south.  And  the  brother  of  Mr.  "White  before 
mentioned,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Gibraltar,  had 
ocular  demonstration  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  of 
the  migration  of  birds  across  the  Straits,  among  which  were 
myriads  of  the  swallow  tribe,  and  many  of  our  soft-billed 
birds  of  passage.  In  passing  these  straits,  they  scout  and 
hurry  along  in  little  detached  parties  of  six  or  seven  in  a 
company,  and  sweeping  low  just  over  the  land  and  water, 
direct  their  course  to  the  opposite  continent  at  the  narrowest 
passage  that  they  can  find.  They  usually  slope  across  the 
bay  to  the  southwest,  and  so  pass  over  to  Tangier. 

t'rom  all  the  above  considerations  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
evident  that  swallows  do  not  spend  the  winter  under 
water:  that  a  few,  probably  some  of  the  later  broods, 
remain  with  us  during  the  winter,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  ;  but  that  the  main  body  migrates  across 
the  Channel  to  Spain,  and  thence  at  Gibraltar,  passes  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  returning  by  the  same  road,  in 
the  spring,  to  Great  Britain. 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Warned  of  approaching  Winter,  gathered  play 
The  swallow-people ;  and  tossed  wide  around, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  Va  coir«oVa\^oii.«w\^ 
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The  feathered  eddy  floats ;  nooioing  once. 
Ere  to  their  wintry  ilumbera  they  retire ; 
In  clustere  clung,  beneath  the  moold'ring  hank, 
And  where,  unpierced  by  frosts,  the  cayem  sweats. 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  conveyed. 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back :  for,  thronging  now, 
Innum'rous  wings  are  in  oommoUon  alL 

Thombon. 

Beside  the  swallow  tribe,  many  other  of  the  soft-billed 
birds  that  feed  on  insects,  disappear  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather.  To  judge  from  tneir  diminutive  size  and 
feebleness  of  wing,  it  would  scarcely  be  imagined  that  these 
could  possibly  migrate.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
numbers  of  them  are  annually  lost  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  sea,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
actually  seen  crossing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Africa 
late  in  autumn,  and  returning  northward  early  in  spring ; 
and  from  there  being  no  instance  on  record  of  their  having 
been  seen  during  our  winters,  either  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
or  roused  into  activity  by  a  warm  day,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  migration. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  birds  at  this  season  arrive  from 
still  more  northerly  countries  to  spend  the  winter  with  us. 
The  fieldfare  and  redwing,  whose  aeparture  was  mentioned 
in  March,  return  about  the  end  of  September;  at  which 
time  also  an  internal  migration  takes  place  of  the  ring- 
ouzel  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  north 
of  England,  to  the  southern  coast  and  other  sheltered 
situations.  These  three  species  feed  chiefly  on  the  berries 
with  which  our  woods  and  nedges  are  plentifully  stored  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  wood-owl  now  begins  to  hoot,  the  stone-curlew  to 
clamour ;  and  those  sweet  and  mellow-toned  songsters,  the 
woodhurk,  thrush,  and  blackbird,  commence  at  this  time 
their  autumnal  music. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  common  snake  ilou^ks 
or  casts  its  skin ;  it  appears  to  part  with  its  whole  extenial 
covering,  even  the  outer  coat  of  the  eyes  scales  of^  and  is 
left  in  the  head  of  the  slough  like  il  igsis  c^  v^i4k^»^^^* 
While  the  snake  undergoes  tl^  o^en&oxi^V^  ^c^as^^'^'^ 
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hunidf  mtricateljr  in  iha  grtss  and  weeds,  in  order  by  their 
finetion  to  fiusQitite  the  changing  of  his  ^[arment.  The 
dough  is  found  inyerted  without  anjr  rent  in  it ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  reptile  creeps  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
douih,qmttinj  tbe  taE  put  ]«t.m  the  nme  nuuiner  as 
eels  are  skinned. 

Yeiy  few  insects  come  forth  so  late  in  the  season ;  the 
phdlena  runula  and  p^fSio  hjfole,  howeyer,  now  make  their 
i^pearanoe. 

The  most  useful  fruit  that  this  country  affords,  the  apple, 
successively  ripens,  according  to  its  seyeral  varieties,  from 
July  to  0<^ber:  but  the  principal  harvest  of  them  is  about 
the  dose  of  this  month.  The^  are  now  gathered  for  our 
English  vintage,  the  cider-makm^,  which  in  some  counties, 
particularly  Worcestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire, 
18  a  busy  and  important  employment ;  but,  like  the  hop,  it 
is  so  precarious  a  produce,  as  to  render  it  unwise  for  the 
cultivator  to  place  ms  chief  dependence  on  it. 

Autumn  giixits 
AuflODian  hills  with  grapes,  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests,  breathing  sweets. 
O  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 
tTnlocks  th'  embosomed  odours,  walk  among 
The  well-ranged  file  of  trees,  whose  full-aged  stores 
Diffuse  ambrosial  streams. 
Now,  now's  the  time ;  ere  hasty  suns  forbid 
The  work,  disburden  thou  thy  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor. 

Philips. 

The  apples,  after  being  carefully  gathered,  are  laid  awhile 
to  mellow,  and  then  crushed  in  a  mill,  and  pressed  till  all 
their  juice  is  extracted.  This,  after  being  fermented, 
becomes  cider,  which  may  properly  be  called  apple-wne. 
Pears  treated  in  the  same  manner  yield  a  vinous  liquor 
called  perry.  The  richest  and  strongest  kinds  are  distri* 
buted  for  sale  over  the  whole  country,  and  tbe  inferior  sorts 
serve  as  common  drink  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
produced. 

Another  agreeable  proAxic^  o^  otsjc  thickets  and  gardens 
the  haeel-Duty  is  fit  for  g|sA^TOi^  ^^  ^f>D^  >svs&ft. 
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Te  Turgiiifl,  eom«i  for  yoa  ih«ir  latart  Mog 
The  woodlAodi  ruae ;  the  dqrt'rinff  nuti  for  you 
The  lover  findi  amid  the  Moret  ahaoe ; 
And,  where  they  bonudi  on  the  topmost  bough. 
With  ectiye  yigour  oruBhee  down  the  tree, 
Or  shakes  tiiem  ripe  from  the  resigning  bush. 
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The  oak  now  beeins  to  shed  its  acorns,  and  the  nuts  fall 
from  the  beech,  botn  of  which  have  the  name  of  mast.  These, 
in  the  extensive  woodland  tracts  of  the  Continent,  afford  a 
plentiful  food  to  the  swine,  which  are  allowed  to  range  in 
them  at  this  period.  In  England,  most  of  the  old  forests 
are  fallen  to  decaT,  but  in  the  few  that  still  remain  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  paxticularlj  the  New  Forest, 
this  annual  supply  of  what  in  the  primitiye  times  consti- 
tuted the  chief  food  of  man,  affords  a  luxurious  pasturage 
for  six  weeks,  from  about  the  end  of  September,  to  the  hogs 
that  are  kept  on  the  borders  of  the  forest.  In  Mr.  Gilpin's 
elegant "  Kemarks  on  Forest  Scenery,"  there  is  a  veiy  enter- 
taining account  of  the  manners  and  management  of  the  hogs 
during  the  time  of  their  autumnal  residence  in  the  woods ; 
from  which  the  following  account  ia  fELtnje^fi&L. 
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^The  first  step  the  swinelierd  takes,  is  to  inTertifrti 
some  dose  sheltered  pirt  of  the  forest^  where  then  is  s 
conyeiiieiicj  of  water,  and  plenty  of  oak  or.heech  mast ;  the 
former  of  which  he  prefers  when  he  can  haye  it  inalnmdaoeflL 
He  next  fixes  on  some  spreading  tree,  round  the  bole  of 
which  he  wattles  a  slight,  circular  fence  of  the  dimeoaioiis 
he  wants ;  and  coyering  it  roughlj  with  boughs  and  aods^  he 
fills  it  plentifully  with  straw  or  fern. 

^Haying  made  this  preparation,  he  colleets  his  ocdonj 
among  the  farmers,  with  wnom  he  commonly  Agrees  ftr  a 
shilling  a  head,  and  will  get  together  a  herd  of  nye  or  six 
hundred  hogs.  Haying  driyen  them  to  their  destbed 
habitation,  he  ^yes  them  a  plentiful  supper  of  aooms  or 
beech  mast,  wmch  he  had  alreadj  proyided,  soundins  Us 
horn  during  the  repast.  He  then  turns  them  into  the  htter, 
where,  after  a  long  journey,  and  a  hearty  meal,  they  sleep 
deliciouflly. 

''The  next  mominc;  he  lets  them  look  a  little  around 
them,  shows  them  the  pool  or  stream  where  they  may 
occasionally  drink,  leayes  them  to  pick  up  the  offals  of  the 
last  night's  meal,  and  as  eyening  draws  on,  giyes  them 
another  plentiful  repast  under  the  neighbouring  trees, 
which  rain  acorns  upon  them  for  an  hour  together  at  the 
sound  of  his  horn.    He  then  sends  them  again  to  sleep. 

"  The  following  day  he  is  perhaps  at  the  pains  of  procuring 
them  another  meal,  with  music  playing  as  usual.  He  then 
leayes  them  a  little  more  to  themselves,  haying  an  eye, 
howeyer,  on  their  evening  hours.  But  as  their  bellies  are 
full,  they  seldom  wander  far  from  home,  retiring  commonly 
very  orderly  and  early  to  bed. 

"  After  this  he  throws  his  stye  open,  and  leaves  them  to 
cater  for  themselves;  and  henceforward  has  little  more 
trouble  with  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their  migration. 
Now  and  then  in  calm  weather,  when  mast  falls  sparingly, 
he  calls  them  together  perhaps  by  the  music  of  his  horn  to 
a  gratuitous  mesd ;  but  m  general  they  need  little  attention, 
retuminfi"  refi^ularly  home  at  night,  though  they  often 
wander  in  the  day  two  or  three  miles  m>m  their  stye. 
There  are  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds,  which  have  spent 
this  roving  life  before ;  and  can  instruct  their  juniors  in  the 
method  of  it.    By  tins  masiaigsai^Qi^)  \S^^  Wt^  ia  carried 
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home  to  their  reajpectire  owners  in  such  condition,  that  a 
little  djT^  meat  will  soon  fatten  them." 

On  the  twenty-second  of  September  hiq>pens  the 
autumnal  equinox ;  that  is,  the  sun  arrives  at  one  of  the 
two  equinoctial  points,  formed  bj  the  crossing  of  the 
equator  and  equinoctial  circle,  at  which  period  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  the  earth.  This,  as  well  as  the 
vernal  eauinoz,  is  generally  attended  with  heavy  storms  of 
wind  and  rain,  wmch  throw  down  much  of  the  fruit  that 
yet  remains  on  the  trees. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  leaves  of  many  trees  lose 
their  green  colour,  and  begin  to  assume  their  autumnal 
tints ;  which,  however,  are  not  complete  till  the  ensuing 
month. 


AUTUMN. 

I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  mom 
Stand  shadowless  like  silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn. 
Nor  lowlv  hedge  nor  solitary  thorn ; — 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  aU  dewy  bright 
With  tongled  gossamer  that  feU  by  night, 
Pearling  ms  coronet  of  golden  com. 

Hood. 


Season  of  mists  and  meUow  fruitfiilness. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  firuit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moesed  cottage-tress. 

And  fill  all  firuit  with  ripeness  to  tto  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hasel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  mope,  later  flowers  for  the  bMs, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  Summer  has  o'er-hrimmad  theis  cUnaBq  tR&^b. 
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Wlio  haih  noi  Men  tiiee  oft  amid  thy  store  P 

Sometimei  whoever  tedca  abroad  may  find 
Thee  littiiig  eaideaa  on  a  granary  floor, 

l%y  hair  soft-lifted  by  me  winnowing-wind ; 
Or  on  a  half  reined  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Browsed  with  the  ftune  of  {wppies,  while  thy  hook 
Sparea  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 

An^  sometimeB  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
SteaJ7  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Otuj  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oosingB  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  P    Ay,  where  are  tibey  ? 

.Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue  ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinkinfif  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  fuU-grown  liunbs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soil 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

£l£ATS. 


NUTTING. 

September  26th. — "  One  of  those  delicious  autumnal  days 
when  the  air,  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  seem  lulled  into  an  uni- 
versal calm,  softer  and  milder  even  than  they.  We  sallied 
forth,"  says  Miss  Mitford,  "  for  a  walk,  in  a  mood  congenial 
to  the  weather  and  season,  avoiding  by  mutual  consent  the 
bright  and  sunny  common,  another  gay  high-road,  and  stealing 
through  shady  unfrequented  lanes,  where  we  were  not  likely 
to  meet  any  one, — not  even  the  pretty  family  procession  which 
in  other  years  we  used  to  contemplate  with  so  much  interest 
— father,  mother,  and  children  returning  from  the  wheat-field, 
the  little  ones  laden  with  close-tied  bunches  of  wheat-ears, 
tbeir  own  gleanings,  or  a\yo\&<e  veA  ^Wkftt  which  had  con- 


aed  their  finigal  dmnerj  whilst  the  mother  would  cany  her 

babe,  hukihmigr  and  Julling  it^and  the  father  and  aa  elder  chUd 

trudged   after  with    the   cnulloj   all 

Beeming  weary ,  and  all  happy.     We 

aboil  not  aee  aueh  a  proeeasiuu  to-day  ; 

for   the  harvest  is  nearljr  oveF^  the 

fields  are  deserted,  the  eileuce   loaj 

almoet  be  felt,  except  the  wintry  notes 

of  the  red-breast,   nature   heti^elf  is 

mute.  Yet  bow  beauuful,  how  gentle, 

how    harmamous,   how  liebt      The 

rain    has  preterv^^d   to  the  herbage 

all    the    iresbuega    utid 

verdure  of  spring,  aud 

the  world  of  leaves  hm 


lo»t  Botbmg  of  its  micbmumer  brightness,  and  the  hai>e- 
bell  ie  on  the  bauks^  and  the  woodbme  in  the  hedges,  sad 
the  low  furze,  which  the  lambs  cropped  in  the  spring,  has 
burst  again  into  its  golden  blofsome. 

"  All  ia  beautiful  that  the  eye  can  see,  perhaps  the  more 
beautiful  for  being  shut  in  with  a  forest-like  closeneaB.  We 
have  no  prospect  iti  this  labyrinth  of  lanes,  cross-roads, 
mere  cart-ways,  leading  to  the  innumerabb  little  farms  into 
which  this  p'art  of  the  parish  is  dividjdl.  \3^\ii^^^^^'^^ 
thme  quiet  woody  lanes  ftea£Ci&\y  g«^  tm^  *&  t^^^^  ^  "^sfe 
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worid,  except  when  leaning  oirer  a  gate  we  look  into  one  of 
the  small  endoeury  hemmed  in  with  hedee-iowa  bo  doadr 
set  with  growing  timbers  that  the  weedy  openinga  hJk 
almost  like  a  glade  in  a  wood,  or  where  some  oottue,  plaotei 
at  a  oomer  ofone  of  the  little  greens  formed  bj  t£e  meetint 
of  these  cross-ways,  almost  startles  us  bj  the  unezmeM 
sight  of  the  dweUings  of  man  in  such  a  state  of  aoutnde. 
This  pietty  snug  farm-house  on  the  hill  side,  with  ita  fipont 
oorered  with  the  rich  vine,  which  goes  wreathine^  up  to  tlie 
very  top  of  the  clustered  chimney,  and  its  sloping  oidisri 
full  of  miit — even  this  pretty  quiet  nest  can  hardly  pen 
out  of  its  leaves.  Ah !  they  are  gathering  in  the  orcttsn 
harvest.  Look  at  that  young  rogue  in  the  old  moaay  upfe 
tree,  that  great  tree  bending  iH.dth  the  weight  of  its  g^» 
rennets;  see  how  be  pelts  his  little  sister  beneath  with 
apples  as  red  and  as  round  as  her  own  cheeks,  while  she, 
with  her  out-stretched  frock,  is  trying  to  catch  them,  and 
laughing  and  offering  to  pelt  again  as  often  as  one  bobs 
against  her;  and  look  at  that  still  younger  imp,  who,  grare 
as  a  judge,  is  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  under  the  tree 
picking  up  the  apples  as  they  fall  so  d^adlu,  and  depositing 
them  so  honestly  in  the  great  basket  on  the  grass,  already 
fixed  so  firmly  ancl  opened  so  widely,  and  filled  almost  to  over- 
flowing by  the  brown  rough  fruitage  of  the  golden  rennets, 
next  neighbour  to  the  russeting;  and  see  that  smallest 
urchin  of  all,  seated  apart  in  infantine  state  on  the  mossy 
bank,  with  that  toothsome  piece  of  deformity  a  crumpling  in 
each  hand,  now  biting  from  one  sweet  hard  juicy  morsel,  and 
now  from  another.  Is  not  this  a  pretty  English  pichire  ? 
And  then,  farther  up  tlie  orchard,  tnat  bold  hardy  lad,  the 
oldest  bom,  who  is  seated,  heaven  knows  how,  in  the  tall 
straight  upper  branch  of  that  great  pear  tree,  and  is  silting 
there  as  securely  and  as  fearlessly,  m  as  much  real  safety 
and  apparent  danger,  as  a  sailor  on  the  top  mast.  Now  be 
shakes  the  tree  with  a  mighty  swing  that  brings  down  a 
pelting  shower  of  stony  burgamots  which  the  father  gathers 
rapidly  up,  whilst  the  mother  can  hardly  assist  for  her 
motherly  fear — a  fear  which  only  spurs  the  spirited  boy  to 
bolder  ventures.     Is  it  not  a  pretty  picture  ? 

"Oh!   here  is  the  hedge  along  which  the   periwinkle 
ureathes  and  twines  so  ^tol\3LafeVj  ^^>iXi  *\\»  «s«t^jEfc«a.  \sak«i 
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shining  like  the  myrtle,  and  its  staring  blue  flowers.  It  ib 
seldom  found  wild  in  this  part  of  Englflynd ;  but  when  we  do 
meet  with  it,  it  is  so  abundant  and  sO  welcome,  the  very 
robin-redbreast  of  flowers,  a  winter  friend. 

"  The  little  spring  that  has  been  bubbling  under  the  hedge 
all  along  the  hill  side  begins,  now  that  we  have  mounted 
the  eminence,  and  are  imperceptibly  descending,  to  deviate 
into  a  capricious  variety  of  clear  deep  pools  and  channels, 
so  narrow  and  so  choked  with  weeds,  that  a  child  might 
overstep  them.  The  hedge  has  also  changed  its  character. 
It  is  no  longer  the  close  compact  vegetable  wall  of  hawthorn, 
and  maple,  and  briar-roses,  intertwined  with  bramble  and 
woodbine,  and  crowned  with  large  elms  or  thickly-set 
saplings.  No !  the  pretty  meadow  which  rises  high  above 
us,  backed  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  tall  coppice,  needs 
no  defence  on  our  side  but  its  own  steep  bank  garnished 
with  tufts  of  broom,  with  pollard  oaks  wreatlied  with  ivy, 
and  here  and  there  with  long  patches  of  hazel  overhanging 
the  water.  '  Ah,  there  are  still  nuts  on  that  bough  ! '  and 
in  an  instant  my  dear  companion,  active,  eager,  and  delighted 
as  a  boy,  has  hooked  do^-n  with  his  walking-stick  one  of  the 
lissome  hazel  stems,  and  cleared  it  of  its  tawny  clusters,  and 
in  another  moment  he  has  mounted  the  bank,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  nuttery,  now  tranferring  the  spoil  from  the 
lower  branches  into  that  vast  variety  of  pockets  which 
gentlemen  carry  about  them,  now  bending  the  tall  tops  into 
the  lane,  holding  them  down  by  main  force,  so  that  I  might 
reach  them  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  coUecting  some  of  the 

flunder  myself.  A  very  great  pleasure  he  knew  it  would  be. 
defied  my  shawl,  tucked  up  my  flounces,  twined  mv  straw 
bonnet  into  a  basket,  and  began  gathering  and  scrambling — 
for  manage  it  how  you  may,  nutting  is  scrambling  work ; 
those  boughs,  however  tightly  you  grasp  them  by  the  youn^ 
fragrant  twigs  and  the  bright  green  leaves,  will  recoil  and 
burst  awav ;  but  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  that :  so  on  we 
go,  Bcramblinff  and  gathering  with  all  our  might  and  all  our 
elee.  Oh,  what  an  enjoyment  I  All  mj  life  long  I  have 
had  a  passion  for  that  sort  of  seeking  which  implies  finding 
— ^the  secret,  I  believe,  of  the  love  of  field  sports  which  is  in 
man*s  mind  a  natural  impulse — therefore  I  love  violettui^\ 

therefore,  when  we  had  a  fine  g^sdfiii  \  ^*ft^  ^^  ^»^^  *^ 
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gathcir  strawberries  and  cut  asparagus,  and  abo^e  all^  to 
collect  the  filberta  from  the  sbrubberies ;  but  this  bedge-n>w 
nutting  beats  that  sport  ail  t<)  nothing*  That  was  a  nuJEa- 
believe  thkig  compared  with  this ;  there  was  mo  surprise,  ^^ 
Buspenie,  no  unexpectedness,  it  was  as  inferior  to  thifi  «, 
nutting,  aa  the  turning  out  of  a  bag  fox  is  to  unearthing  tiic 
fellow,  in  the  eyes  of  a  atauneh  foi-huuter* 

"  Oh,  what  an  enjoyment  this  nutting  is  1  They  are  in  bucE 
abundance,  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  not  a  boy  in  tk 
parish,  nor  a  young  man,  nor  a  young  woman— for  a  bask«t 
of  nuts  is  the  universal  tribute  of  country  pallautry ;  cuf 
pretty  damsel,  Harriet,  has  had  at  least  halta^dozen  tlui 
season  ;  but  no  one  has  found  out  these*  And  they  Mt  m 
ftxU  too  J  we  lose  half  of  them  from  over-ripeness  j  tliqr 
drop  from  the  socket  at  the  slighteat  motion.^* 

Leaving  MisB  Hit  ford  and  the  nutting  let  lis  follow  tki 
example  of  our  excel h^'nt  queen  ^md  l>*  take  ourselvei 


And  being  there  let  na  listen  to  t!i©  impm 
a  true  poet.  "There  you  standi*'  lays  he^  add 
the  mountains,  "and  were  you  to  rear  your  tuminlfi' 
much  higher  you  would  darm  the  bidden  stora.  Y«t 
we  have  seen  you  higher,  but  it  was  in  storm ,  In  ladia 
M^  tliisj  you  &  well  to  \£>ciV  \3^^u\i^l\:^\  ^^^^v^  f£klem&  sbtj^ 
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tade  suits  the  sunny  season  and  the  j^eaoefiil  skj.  But 
when  the  thunder  at  mid-day  would  hide  your  heads  in  a 
night  of  cloud,  you  thrust  them  through  the  blackness,  and 
show  theqi  to  the  glens  crowned  with  fire. 

''  Are  they  a  sea  of  mountains  ?  No !  they  are  mountains 
in  a  sea.  And  what  a  sea  I  Waves  of  water,  when  at  the 
prodigious,  are  much  higher  than  the  fore-top  of  a  man-of- 
war.  Waves  of  vapour ;  they  alone  are  sun-flying  moun- 
tains, high-dashins^,  but  howling  not;  and  in  theu*  silent 
ascension,  all  held  together  by  the  same  spirit,  but  per- 
petually changing  their  beautiful  array.  Where  order  seems 
ever  and  anon  to  come  in  among  disorder,  there  is  a 
grandeur  that  settles  down  in  the  soul  of  a  youthful  poet, 
roaming  in  delirium  among  the  mountain  glooms,  and 
pacifies  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

"  Call  not  their  vapours  waves,  for  movement  there  is  none 
amon^  the  ledges,  and  ridges,  and  roads,  and  avenues,  and 
galleries,  and  groves,  and  houses,  and  churches,  and  castles, 
and  fairy  pala^s,  all  framed  of  mist.  Far  up,  among  and 
above  that  wondrous  region,  through  which  you  hear  voices 
of  waterfalls  deepening  the  silence,  behold  hundreds  of 
mountain-tops,  blue,  purple,  violet,  for  the  sun  is  shining 
straight  on  some  and  aslimt  on  others,  and  on  others  not  at 
all ;  nor  can  the  shepherd  at  your  side,  thousfh  he  has  lived 
among  them  all  his  life,  till  after  long  pondering,  tell  you 
the  names  of  those  most  familiar  to  him ;  for  they  seem  all 
to  have  interchanged  sites  and  attitudes,  and  Black  Benhem 
himself,  the  ea^le-breeder,  looks  so  serenely  in  his  rainbow, 
that  you  might  almost  mistske  him  for  Ben  Loney,  or 
theHillofHmds. 

''  Have  joxL  not  seen  sunsets  in  which  the  mountains  were 
embedded  in  masses  of  clouds  all  burning  and  biasing ;  yes, 
blazing  with  unimaginable  mixtures  of  lul  the  colours  that 
ever  were  bom,  iutensifjring  into  a  glory  that  absolutely 
became  insupportable  to  the  soul  as  insufferable  to  the  eyes, 
and  that  lefl  the  eyes  for  hours  after  you  had  retreated  from 
the  supernatural  scene,  even  when  shut,  all  fiUed  with 
floating  films  of  cross-lights,  cutting  the  sky-imagery  into 
gorgeous  fragments.  And  were  not  the  mountains  of  such 
sunsets,  whether  they  were  of  land  ox  o1  <\o\)l^^  vqS&sssssc^^ 
vast  for  four  utmost  capadtiea  and  ^-^vti^  ^  ^€^^s^  v^ 
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(  *o  comniutie  with  the  region  thus  felt  to  be,  in 

'  i J   Heaven?     ^or  could  the  spirit,  entranced  in 

dretion,  eonceire  at  that  moment  anj  heaven  heyondj 
le  the  senses  themBelves  aeetned  to  hare  had  given  them 
^vektionj  that,  as  it  wae  created,  eoidd  be  felt  but  bj  an 
mortal  spirit. 

"  Seldom  have  we  seen  bo  serene  a  day.    It  Bcems  to  have 

1  in  one  and  the  iame  spirit  over  all  the  Highlands.     We 

TQ  been   wandering  aince    sunrise,    and   *tia   now  near 

;  yet  not  an  hour  without  a  visible  heaven  In  all  the 

In  the  pure  element  overflowing  so  many  spacious 

.,,^^^  and  glens  profound,  the  great  and  stem  objects  of 

nature  have  all  daj  long  been  lookiag  more  sublime  or  more 

bfnutiful    in  tlu^    reflected  ehado^vs,  Invested  with  an  um- 

versal  peace.       The  momentary  evanescence  of  all   that 

imageiy  at  a  breath  touches  us  with  the  thought  that  all  it 

represents,  steadfast  as  seems  its  endurance,  will  as  utterly 

Sass  away.  Such  visions,  when  gazed  on  in  that  wondrous 
epth  and  purity  on  a  still,  slow-moving  day,  always  inspire 
some  such  feehng  as  this;  and  we  sigh  to  think  how 
transitory  must  be  all  things,  when  the  setting  sun  is  seen 
to  sink  behind  the  mountain,  and  all  the  golden  pomp  at  the 
same  instant  to  vanish  from  the  Loch. 

"Evening  is  preparing  to  let  fall  her  shades,  and  Nature, 
cool,  fresh,  and  unwearied,  is  laying  herself  down  for  a  few 
hours*  sleep.  There  had  been  a  long,  strong  summer 
drought,  and  a  week  ago  you  would  have  pitied — absolutely 
pitied — the  poor  Highlands.  You  missed  the  cottage-girl 
with  her  pitcher  at  the  well  on  the  brae,  for  the  spring 
scarcely  trickled,  and  the  water-cresses  were  yellow  before 
their  time.  Many  a  dancing  hill-stream  was  dead,  only  here 
and  there,  one  stronger  than  her  sister,  attempted  &pas-seul 
over  the  shelving  rocks;  but  all  choral  movements  and 
ipelodies  forsook  the  mountains,  still  and  silent  as  so  much 

Eainted  canvass.     Waterfalls  first  tuned  their  thunder,  then 
stened,  alarmed  at  their  own  echoes;   wailed  themselves 
away  into  diminutive  murmurs,  gasped  for  life,  died,  and 
were  buried  at  the  feet  of  the  gnm  slippery  precipices. 
Tarns  sunk  into  moors ;  and  there  was  the  voice  of  weeping 
beard  and  low  lament  amoix^  ^i\ie  ^^Xa'c  \\\i<^.     Ay,  miUions 
pf  pretty  flowers  died  ixxt^iOT  \3Di«sic^  ^^-^ca.  o^^Ook^  isksi^^sssi 
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breast ;  the  bee  fainted  in  the  desert  for  want  of  honej-dew, 
and  the  ground-cells  of  industry  were  hushed  below  the 
heather;  cattle  laj  lean  on  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred 
hills,  and  the  hoof  of  the  red-deer  lost  its  fleetness.  Along 
the  shores  of  lochs  neat  stones  appeared,  within  what  for 
centuries  had  been  the  lowest  water-mark ;  and  whole  bays, 
once  bright  and  beautiful  with  reed-pointed  wavelets, 
became  swamps,  cracked  and  seamed,  or  rustling  in  the 
aridity  with  a  useless  crop,  to  the  sough  of  the  passing 
wind.  On  the  shore  of  the  sea  alone  you  behold  no  change. 
The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  as  before;  the  small  billows 
racing  over  the  silver  sands  to  the  same  goal  of  shells,  or 
climbmg  up  to  the  same  wild  flowers  that  bathe  the  foun- 
dation of  some  old  castle  belonging  to  the  ocean. 

"  But  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened ;  and,  like  giants 
refreshed  with  mountain  dew,  the  rains  flung  themselves 
over  the  cliffs  with  roars  of  thunder.  The  autumnal  woods 
are  fresher  than  those  of  summer.  The  mild  harvest-moon 
will  yet  repair  the  evil  done  by  the  outrageous  sun ;  and,  in 
the  gracious  afler-growth,  the  men  earth  far  and  wide 
rejoices  as  in  spring.  Like  people  that  have  hidden  them- 
selves id  caves  when  their  native  land  is  oppressed,  out  gush 
the  torrents,  and  descend  with  songs  to  the  plain.  The 
hill-country  is  itself  again  when  it  hears  the  voice  of  streams. 
Magniflceut  army  of  mists,  whose  array  encompasses  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  who  still,  as  thy  glorious  van^^uard  keeps 
deploying  among  the  glens,  rollest  on  in  silence  more 
sublime  than  the  trampling  of  the  feet  of  horses,  or  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  of  chariots,  to  the  heath-covered 
mountains  of  Scotland,  we  bid  thee  hail! 

*'  In  all  our  wanderings  through  the  Highlands,  towards 
night  we  have  always  found  ourselves  at  home.  What, 
though  no  human  dwelling  was  at  hand  ?  We  cared  not ; 
for  we  could  find  a  bed-room  amon^  the  casual  inclinations 
of  rocks,  and  of  all  curtains  the  wild  briar  forms  itself  into 
the  most  tastefully-festooned  draperies,  letting  in  green 
light  alone  from  the  intercepted  stars.  Many  a  cave  we 
know  of — cool  by  day  and  warm  by  night,  how  they  happen 
to  be  so  we  cannot  teU — ^where  no  man  but  ourselves  ever 
slept,  or  ever  will  sleep ;  and  sometimes  on  startling  a  doe  «.t 
evening  in  a  thicket,  we  have  \sAXi  ^LON^i\X5L\«^^3»^«s!^ 
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in  our  Blumbers  heard  the  rain  pattering  on  the  roofing 
birk  tree,  and  felt  not  one  drop  on  our  iace,  till  at 
dawning  we  struck  a  shower  of  diamonds  from  the  fragnnt 


''  The  dawn  is  softly,  slowly,  stealing  upon  day ;  for  the 
uprisen  sun,  though  here  the  edge  of  his  disc  as  yet  be 
invisible,  is  diffusing  abroad  the  sweet  hour  of  prime,  and 
all  the  eastern  region  is  tinned  with  crimson,  fiunt  and  fine 
as  that  which  sleeps  within  the  wreaths  of  the  air-sounding 
shells.  Hark!  the  eagle's  earliest  ciy,  yet  In  his  eyrie. 
Another  hour,  and  he  and  his  giant  mate  will  be  seen 
spirally  ascending  the  skies,  in  many  a  glorioua  gyration, 
tutoring  their  offspring  to  dally  with  the  sunshine,  that 
when  their  plumes  are  stronger,  they  may  dally  witii  the 
storm.  Oh,  Forest  of  Daluess !  how  sweet  is  thy  name! 
Hundreds  of  red-deer  are  now  lying  half-asleep  among  the 
fern  and  heather,  with  tlieir  antlers,  could  our  eyes  have 
beheld  them,  as  motionless  as  the  birch-tree  branches  with 
which  they  are  blended  in  their  lair.  At  the  signal-belling 
of  their  king,  a  hero  unconquered  in  a  hundred  fights,  the 
whole  herd  rises  at  once  like  a  grove,  and  with  their  stately 
heads  lifted  aloft  on  the  weather-gleam,  snuff  the  sweet  scent 
of  the  morning  air,  far  and  wide  surcharged  with  the  boner- 
dew  yet  unmelting  on  the  heather,  and  eye  with  looks  of 
liberty  the  glad  daylight  that  marbles  the  Black  jSIount  with 
a  many-coloured  garment.  Ha !  the  first  plunge  of  the 
salmon  in  the  Eowan-tree  Pool.  There  again  he  shoots 
into  the  air,  white  as  silver,  fresh  run  from  the  sea !  For 
Loch  Etive,  you  must  know,  is  one  of  the  many  million 
arms  of  the  ocean,  and  bright  now  are  rolling  in  the  billows 
of  the  far  heaving  tide.  Music  sweet  for  such  a  mom  and 
such  mountains.  Straight  stretches  the  glen  for  leagues, 
and  then  bending  through  the  blue  gloom,  seems  to  wind 
away  with  one  sweep  into  infinitude.  The  great  glen  of 
Scotland,  Glen  More,  is  not  grander.*  *  *  Sweetly  sung, 
thou  small  brown  moorland  bird,  though  thy  song  be  but  a 
twitter !  And  true  to  thy  time,  even  to  a  balmy  minute,  art 
thou,  with  thy  velvet  tunic  of  black  striped  with  yellow,  as 
thou  windest  thy  small  but  not  suDen  horn — by  us  called 
in  our  pride,  humble-bee;  but  not,  methinks,  so  verr 
Aumble,  while  boomuxg  \i\^\  m  \»i  m  <^iv^c^>^<i^\-^^\i\s5L\ft.4^ 
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and  then,  as  the  smell  of  some  far-off  dailing  heather-bud 
had  touched  thy  finest  instinct,  awaj  thou  fliest  straight 
southward  to  that  rich  flower-store,  unerringly  as  the 
carrier-pigeon  waiting  to  distant  lands  some  lore-message 
on  its  wings.  Yet  humble,  afler  all,  thou  art ;  for  all  day 
long,  making  thj  industry  thy  delight,  thou  retumest  at 
shut  of  day,  cheerful  even  in  thy  weariness,  to  thy  ground- 
cell  within  the  knoll,  where,  as  Fancy  dreams,  the  fairies 
dwell — a  silent  people  in  the  land  of  Peace. 

Deeb-stalkixo. — "  Let  us  away  far  up  the  great  glen — 
let  us  stalk  the  red-deer.  In  that  chase  or  forest  the  antlers 
lay  not  thick,  as  now  they  lie  on  the  Athol  braes ;  they 
were  still  a  rare  sight — and  often  and  often  had  Gt)dfrey 
and  we  gone  up  and  down  the  glen,  without  a  single  glimpse 
of  buck  or  doe  rising  up  among  the  heather.  But  as  the  true 
angler  will  try  every  cast  on  the  river,  miles  up  and  down,  if 
he  has  reason  to  know  that  but  one  single  fish  has  run  up  from 
the  sea — so  we,  a  true  hunter,  neither  grudged  nor  wearied 
to  stand  for  hours,  still  as  the  heron  by  the  stream,  hardly 
in  hope,  but  satisfied  with  the  possibility  that  a  deer  may 
pass  by  us  in  the  desert.  Steadiest  and  strongest  is  self-fed 
passion  springing  in  spite  of  circumstance.  When  blows 
the  warm  showery  south-west  wind  the  trouts  turn  up  their 
yellow  sides  at  eveir  dropping  of  the  fly  on  the  curling  water 
— and  the  angler  is  soon  sated  with  the  perp^tuid  play. 
But  once,  twice,  thrice,  during  a  long  blustering  day,  the 
sullen  plunge  of  a  salmon  is  sufficient  for  that  day^s  joy. 
Still,  therefore,  still  as  a  cairn  that  stands  for  ever  on  the 
hiU,  or  rather  as  the  shadow  on  a  dial,  that,  though  it  moves, 
is  never  seen  to  move,  day  aft;er  day  were  we  on  one  station 
in  the  Great  Glen.  A  loud,  wild,  wrathful,  and  savage  cry 
from  some  huge  animal  made  our  heart  leap  up  to  our 
mouths  and  bathed  our  forehead  in  sweat.  We  looked  up, 
and  a  red-deer — a  stag  of  ten,  the  king  of  the  forest,  stood 
with  all  his  antlers,  snuffing  the  wind,  but  yet  blind  to  our 
figure,  overshadowed  by  a  rock.  The  rifle-ball  pierced  his 
heart,  and  leaping  up  far  higher  than  our  head,  he  tumbled 
in  terrific  death  and  lay  stone-dead  before  our  starting  eyes 
amid  the  rustling  of  the  strong-lmmched  heather!  There  we 
stood  surveying  him  for  a  long  trium^jhin^  hora^t^  Qi\AaS^ 
were  his  glazed  eyes,  and  g\m\!&^t\l^V»%^^^E^K^^^'^^^^^ 
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i  at  the  vefy  root  m  agonv*     The  branches  tif 

.^^ roed  the  sward  like  ewordd^     His  bulk  eeeiced 

in  ..wftth  even  than  when  it  was  crowned  with  thil 

I  ad  snuflSng  the  north-wind.     In  other  two  hoiin 

down  at  Moor  Edge  and  up  again  with  an  eager 

the   head  of  the  Great  Glen,  coming  and  going 

«  u*^       ?e  of  a  dozen  long  mUes.     A  haj  wagon  Ibrced  iu 

way  ^^  jugh  the  bogs  and  over  the  braes,  and  on  our  retafa 

into   the  inhabited  country,  we  were  met  by  a  aboal  ol 

peasants,  men,   women,  and   children,   bragging   o^er  the 

prey;  for  not  for  many  years — never  aince  the  funeral  of 

the  old  lord— had  the  antlera  of  a  rednleer  been  aeen  bf 

them  trailing  along  the  heather.'^ 


MUSHROOMS, 

WITH   A   LITELT  05S  BT  OEOROE  CRUIKSHAITK. 


The  mushroom  tribe  are  now  very  numerous,  constituting 
the  first  link  in  the  great  chain  of  vegetable  life  which 
connects  organised  bodies  with  organic  matter.  Their  seeds 
are  so  light  as  to  be  easily  dispersed  by  the  air,  and  fasten 
on  every  kind  of  decaying  matter.  The  kinds  most  popu- 
larly known  are  the  truffle,  the  morel,  and  the  mushroom — 
so  called  par  excellence — ^which  is  used  for  making  catsup 
— but  these  fungi  appear  in  a  variety  of  shapes  ;  the  BoleHy 
the  P^gP-BalUf  the  Blight  and  Smut  of  wheat,  the  tinmig 
matter  of  the  celebrated  Northern  Bed  Snow^  all  belong 
to  the  same  class ;  and,  bo  &r  from  being  of  one  uniform 
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dull  colour,  some  of  them  present  the  brightest  hues  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  rivalling  in  grace  and  brilliance 
even  the  rose  and  the  lilj. 

"  I  must  not  omit,"  says  an  author  we  have  very  frequently 

? noted,  "  the  great  variety  of  fungi  which  flourish  this  month. 
!hese  are  of  every  size,  shade,  and  hue,  according  to  species 
and  situation,  from  the  slender  filament  of  scarlet  or  yellow 
upon  some  decaying  stump,  to  the  bold,  broad  agaric  of 
a  foot  in  height  and  diameter,  standing  in  the  forest  as 
a  fitting  table  for  King  Oberon.  No  production  of  nature 
but  is  endowed  with  some  portion  of  that  beauty  so  lavishly 
diffused  through  creation ;  and  these  humble  and  despised 
vegetables,  which  the  clown  kicks  away  with  his  foot,  will 
certainly  appear  to  an  attentive  eye  not  destitute  of  their 
share.  In  roaming  the  ancient  wilds  of  Sherwood  Forest  in 
the  autumn  of  1827,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  their 
varying  character;  some  broad,  tabular,  and  flaked  with 
brown ;  some  in  the  shade  of  trees,  of  a  pearly  whiteness ; 
others  of  a  brilliant  rose-colour ;  some  white,  delicate  sur- 
faces studded  with  dark  embossments,  some  fashioned 
like  a  Chinese  parasol,  others  gibbous  and  grotesque ;  the 
mossy  puff'-ball,  which,  before  it  becomes  dry,  has  been 
known  to  weigh  several  pounds  ;  the  pestilent,  scented,  and 
ginger  mushrooms,  for  all  the  world  the  exact  resemblance 
of  a  simnel-cake.'* 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  FIKLD  SPORTS. 

On  the  first  day  of  September  (except  when  it  falls  on  a 
Sunday)  the  shooting  ot  partride;e8  becomes  lawful,  and  is 
joyfully  entered  on  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  throughout 
the  country.  It  generally  forms  the  young  shooter's  first 
lesson  at  game,  and  in  order  to  be  successful  he  carefully  notes 
the  habits  of  the  bird  at  different  Beasons,  and  under  different 
sorts  of  weather,  Ac. 

In  the  seal  for  destruction  which  seems  to  pervade  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  society  at  this  particular  penod,  it  may  seem 
out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  usefulness  of  the  animals  which 
form  the  special  object  of  the  pursuit,  or  to  offer  a  recom- 
mendation in  their  behalfi  that  the  war  againat  the  species 
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ated  and  kept  withm  due  boimds,  bo  that  man 
ee  their  nurabera  to  his  own  injury.     Ijq  the  case 
Ige^  as  well  fla  in  that  of  many  other  birds,  it  id 
'  .  that  if  we  imderstood  their  habits  aright,  we 
be  disposed  to  cherish  that  whieh  we  are  now 
Htroy. 
'-ft-'imon  partridge  seems  in  an  especial  manner  to 
an  agricnltvmil  country,     AYhereyer  the  aoil  ii 
cultivated,  there  it  thrires  and  multiplies,  and 
-ne  persecutioua  to  which  it  ia  Btibjected,  we  never 
birds  driven  to  make  their  permanent  abode  in 
solitary  places.    Their  pertinaciouB  adherence  ta 
turnip-field,  or  to  the  eame  clover- mat  ted  stubble, 
nas   apiiy   been   compared  to  that  of  a  mountain -tribe  of 
human  beings  clinging  to  their  fastnesses  in  a  war  of  extir- 
pation. 

The  time  of  the  year,  the  weather,  and  many  other  cir- 
eumstances  influence  the  practice  of  the  partridge-shooter. 
The  usual  way  of  proceedmg  in  search  of  these  birds  in 
September  is  to  try  the  stubbles  first,  and  then  the  potato 
and  turnip-field,  where  the  birds  frequently  bask  when  such 
fields  lie  contiguous  to  the  stubble.  When  the  shooter  breaks 
a  covey,  he  proceeds  without  loss  of  time  to  search  after  the 
dispersed  birds,  for  the  parents  begin  to  call  almost  imme- 
diately on  their  alighting,  the  young  ones  answer,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  if  not  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the 
shooter  and  his  dogs,  the  whole  of  the  covey  will  be  re- 
assembled, probably  in  security  in  some  snug  comer,  where 
the  shooter  least  thinks  of  looking  for  them.  The  nimiber  of 
birds  in  a  cover  varies  much,  but  is  considered  to  average 
from  ten  to  finieen.  The  length  of  flight  of  a  covey  also 
differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  a  fertile 
£urm  in  a  com  countiy,  the  sportsman  has  not  any  great 
distance  to  travel  before  he  comes  again  upon  his  covey, 
sometimes  the  mere  passing  of  a  hed^  will  enable  him 
to  reach  them,  but  in  a  very  open  country,  where  the 
birds  have  been  used  to  a  much  more  extensive  range, 
a  mile,  or  even  more,  has  been  traversed  in  following  their 
£jgbt 

Partridges  are  the  mo«fc  ptcftMLe  ol  V^aa  ^wr\^  ^^SJIismxdfla^  the 
eggB  being  seldom  fewer  t\iasx  ttf^^^m  t^ms^^^^^ss^^"*^^^ 
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are  often  as  many  as  twenty,  and  have  on  seyeral  occasions 
greathr  exceeded  that  number,  as  the  foUowing  instances 
will  show.  In  the  year  1798  a  partridge  nest  was  found  in 
a  fallow  field  on  the  fiirm  of  Mr.  Pratt,  near  Ferling,  in 
Essex,  with  thirty-three  eggs;  twenty-three  of  the  eggs 
were  hatched,  and  the  birds  went  off;  the  number  of  the 
eggs  was  ascertained  before  hatching,  to  decide  a  bet  laid  by 
a  person  who  refused  to  credit  so  unusual  a  production.  In 
onler  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  eggs,  the  female  had  piled 
up  seyen  in  a  curious  manner  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Daniel 
tells  us  that  upon  a  farm  in  Essex  the  following  incident 
occurred.  A  partridge,  instead  of  forming  her  nest  as 
usual  on  the  ground,  chose  the  top  of  an  oiuc  pollard,  and 
this  tree  too  had  one  end  of  the  bars  of  a  stile  fiEutened  to  it, 
so  that  the  passengers  along  the  footway,  in  getting  over  the 
stile,  disturbed  and  unoov^ed  the  bird  before  she  began  to 
sit  close.  The  farmer,  whose  name  was  Bell,  apprised 
Mr.  Daniel  of  the  circumstance,  which  he  laughea  at  as 
being  the  report  of  the  workpeople,  and  said  it  was  only  a 
wood  pigeon  they  had  mistaken  for  a  partridge;  but  the 
former,  who  had  killed  some  hundreds  of  partridges,  so 
positively  affirmed  his  having  beheld  the  bird  upon  the  nest 
on  the  tree,  and  also  having  told  the  eggs  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  that  l^Ir.  Daniel  was  persuaded  to  ride  to  the  spot, 
where  the  partridge  was  seen  sitting :  in  a  few  days  she 
hatched  sixteen  eggs ;  and  her  brood,  scrambling  down  the 
short  and  rough  boughs  which  grew  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  reached  the  mund  in  safety. 

The  affection  shown  by  the  partridge  for  its  young  is 
peculiarly  strong  and  lively.  Both  parents  seem  equally 
assiduous,  after  the  birds  are  hatched,  in  leading  them  out, 
and  directing  them  to  their  proper  food,  and  in  protecting 
them  by  every  means  in  theur  power  fit>m  their  enemies. 
Insects,  larvsB  and  eggs  are  the  rood  of  young  partridges ; 
Bnir^gf^  in  particular,  seem  necessary  to  their  existence. 
At  this  period  the  male  and  female  frequently  sit  close 
together  and  cover  the  younff  with  their  wings,  exhibiting 
such  evident  marks  of  parental  tenderness,  that  few  persons 
would  willingly  disturb  or  injure  them  in  such  a  situation. 
When  they  are  accidentally  discovered,  or  alarmed  b^  ^ 
dog,  they  act  in  a  manner  thus  deacnbeiiVs  %si  ej^-^ioNs^^^ '«— 


"B  fir^t  gives  tlie  mgnsX  of  alarm  bv  a  peculiif 

il  I    Yf  tbrowing  htnmelf  at  the  same  mom^i^iit  mom 

inuueuiiiLi^r    m  the  way  of  danger,  in  order  to  mislt^ad  tiie 

'^n^mj ;  be  riiea  or  rather  runs  oJoug  the  ground,  hanging 

'"  winga  and  exhibiting  every  ejinptom  of  debilitT^  whereby 

dog  IB  decoyed,  by  a  too  eager  expectation  of  an  emw 

y,  to  run  further' from  the  covey.     The  femaJe  flieaof 

lu  a  contmry  direction,  and  to  r  -reater  distance,  but  worn 

aft-er  ietretly  returning  she  finds    er  si^attered  brood  doidj 

equatted  among  tlie  grass,  and  collecting  them  with  hAstr 

by  her  jucking  she  leada  them  from  the  danger  before  tbc 

dog  has  had  time  to  return  from  the  pursuiL*' 

Partridges  are  easily  tamed,  but  do  not  breed  in  oonfoe^ 
ment.  An  instance  is  given  of  one  of  these  birds  becoiniof 
so  fiimilinr  m  tx  ^-l*  ro-ynian^a  ffsrii^lv  t^.^i- r-^  M  T^n^  r^-i--*'! 
that  it  would  attend  the  parlour  at  breakfast  and  other 
times,  and  would  afterwards  stretch  itself  before  the  fire, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  warmth  as  if  it  were  its  natural  bask 
on  a  sunny  bank.  The  dogs  of  the  house  never  molested  it, 
but  it  at  last  fell  under  the  paws  of  a  strange  cat  and  waa 
killed.  The  eggs  of  partridges  are  frequently  collected  and 
hatched  under  domestic  hens,  the  broods  being  afterwards 
turned  into  preserves  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  them. 
In  this  case,  the  food  of  the  young  birds  should  at  first 
consist  of  the  eggs  of  the  small  ant ;  afterwards  they  should 
be  fed  with  fresh  curds  mixed  with  lettuce,  chickweed,  or 
groundsel.  It  will  be  some  time  before  they  can  eat  grain 
readily. — Chronicle  of  the  Seasons, 
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"  Don  was  nearly  twelve  months  old  before  he  ooold  be 
hunted  with  at  all,  and  he  then  all  at  once  became  such  a 
riotous  rascal,  I  had  almost  given  him  up,  and  began  to 
think  he  never  woidd  stand,  when,  having  tried  him  out  one 
day,  as  I  was  returning  home  he  happened  to  drop  upon  a 
hen  pheasant  and  made  a  most  brilliant  point.  Certainly  I 
had  a  world  of  trouble  with  him,  but  he  has  amply  repaid 
me  since.    He  was  so  quick  that  he  would  hunt  a  field 


eeemed  to  know  bj  instmct  wbere  the  birds  would  He ;  for 
he  would  tako  a  momentary  nurvej,  and  then  geaerallj  m 
ttrai^ht  up  to  tliem  at  oni.4 ;  an  eitremelv  pleaaant  dog  ror 
an  idle  m^n.  Tou  might  &]t  on  a  ^te  while  be  hunted  hia 
field,  and  be  would  pretty  soon  tell  you  if  there  wns  any 
thbig  in  It  His  nose  was  so  keen  and  good  that  I  have 
w^&n  him  in  a  brisk  wind  find  liisi  birds  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yirdi  off  across  the  furrows;  and  this  after  birds  were 
auutod  down,  and  it  was  known  tbey  could  not  have  run- 
Ha  was  very  tender-moutbed^  and  would  alwaja  bring  his 
gBiii«  without  the  slightest  injury.  He  eould  tc'll  as  well  aa 
myself,  and  sometimes  better,  whether  a  bird  was  hit,  he 
would  watch  till  lie  topp#d  the  hedge,  and  then  if  be  once 
started,  I  always  rested  satisfied  that  I  shodd  have  mv  bird. 
He  would  never  chase  a  hare  when  she  got  up,  unlesa  be 
thought  she  waa  wounded,  and  then  few  greyhounds  were 
fleeter. 

"  3ome  of  my  frionds  used  to  think  I  sliould  spoil  DofO, 
from  the  variety  of  sport  I  used  bim  far ;  aueh  as  pheasant; 
partrid|Te,  woodcock,  snipe,  hare^  and  tny  sort  of  water- 
fowl shooting,  the  latter  especially  he  was  very  fond  of  Ho 
bas  fivquently  stood  a  duct  or  a  moor^hen,  with  the  wutcr 
ruiming  orer  Um  back  at  the  time.   If  a  rat  waa  to  bo  killed^ 
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Don  w&i  sure  to  be  readj,  and  as  good  as  any  terrier  at  s 
rat*s-lio!e.     To  crown  all^  he  was  a  rare  dog  for  an  ottcTj 
and  has  pUj^ed  a  good  part  at  the  taking  of  two  or  threi^ 
In  sbortj  nothing  could  apoil  him.     He  alwayB  knew  hu 
busmesa  ;  and^  although  he  woitld  rattle  a  wood  like  a  Uoo, 
be  wa«  perfectly  steady  again  the  neit  minute  out  of  co?«r. 
I  have  seen  him  stand  two  hours  without  blenching ;  and  at 
the  same  time  looking  as  eager  as  if  he  would  daeh  in  eveiy 
iDoment.     In  high  turnips  his  action  was  yctj  goodf  m 
would  always  contrive  to  show  himself  ^  standing  sometimes 
on  hb  hind-Segs  only,  so  that  his  head  and  fofe-quarten 
might  be  seen ;  he  would  never  drop  on  his  game  unless  it 
was  close  to  him.     On  one  occasion  1  was  shooting  with  i 
friend,  when  Don  csme  at  full  speed  so  enddenly  upon  a 
bare,  that  be  slipped  up,  and  laid  nearly  on  bis  back  ;  would 
not  move,  and  my  friend   thought  he   was   in   a    fit,  tiE 
madam  jumped  up,  when  she  was  killed,  and  Don  righted 
himself      So   extremely  punctilious  was   he    in    bacldiig 
another  dog ;  when  game  was   found,  at   the  moment  of 
jumping  a  stile,  and  actually  balanced  himself  on  the  stik 
for  several  seconds  till  he  fell.     But  he  was  seldom  called 
on  to  back  j  for  if  two  or  three  of  his  brethren  were  out 
with  him,  he  pisetty  generally  found  aU  the  game  himaelf 
He  would,  what  is  termed^  poiut  single ;  that  is,  if  birds  laj 
weU  in  potatoes  or  turnips,  for  instance,  and  got  up  ona 
by  one^  be  would  not  leave  his  poiut  ttU  all  were  gone^ 
unless  by  a  turn  of  the  head,  or  a  step,  to  show  where  the 
next  bird  lay :  I  have  in  this  way  had  seven  shots  to  him 
without  his  moving  a  leg.     He  generally  stood  very  hand- 
somely, with  his  head  and  stem  well  up,  and  remarkably 
firm  and  bold ;  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  his  pwn  beau^ 
and  worth. 

"  There  are  many  sportsmen  who  sally  forth  solely  with 
the  idea  of  getting  as  much  game  as  they  can,  and  care  little 
for  their  dogs  as  long  as  they  do  but  get  birds ;  I  should 
term  these  gentlemen  what  that  best  of  sportsmen,  Colond 
Hawker  would  call  them,  '  pot-himters.  For  my  own 
part  I  think  the  action  of  my  dogs  constitutes  one-naif  of 
the  enjoyment ;  and  if  the  circumstances  of  a  dog  pointing 
at  all  be  considered  abstractedly,  it  is  a  matter  ^  great 
admiration. 
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^  What  dog  is  there  possessing  the  singular  self-denial  of 

the  pointer  or  setter  P    The  hound  gives  full  play  to  his 

feelings ;  chases  and  battles  and  kicKs  up  as  much  riot  as 

lie  likes,  provided  he  is  true  to  his  game ;  the  spaniel  has  no 

Testraint,  excepting  being  kept  within  gunshot ;  the  grey- 

liound  has  it  all  his  own  way  as  soon  as  he  is  loosed ;  and 

the  terrier  watches  at  a  rat's  hole  because  he  can't  get 

into  it ;  but  the  pointer,  at  the  moment  that  other  do^9 

satisfy  themselves  and  rush  upon  their  game,  suddenlv 

stops  and  points  with  almost  breathless  anxiety  to  that  which 

we  might  naturaUy  suppose  he  woidd  eagerly  seize.    No ; 

this  is  my  master's,  and  not  mine !    To-ho's,  the  word,  and 

here  I  am  till  he  comes  up  or  the  birds  are  off  of  themselves. 

They  run,  he  creeps  after  cautiously  and  carefully,  stopping 

at  intervals  lest  by  a  sudden  movement  he  should  spring 

them  too  soon;  and  then  observe  and  admire  his  delight 

when  his  anxiety,  for  it  is  anxiety,  is  crowned  with  success, 

when  the  bird  falls  and  he  lays  it  joyfully  at  his  master's 

feet.     Oh!  a  pointer  should  never  be  ill-used,  he  is  too 

much  like  one  of  us ;  he  has  more  head-piece  than  all  the 

rest  of  the  dog  tribe  put  together.     Narrowly  watch  a 

steady  pointer  on  his  game  and  see  how  he  holds  his  breath. 

It  is  evident  he  must  stand  in  a  certain  decree  of  pain,  for 

we  all  know  how  quickly  a  dog  respires ;  and  when  ne  comes 

up  to  you  in  the  field  he  puffs  and  blows,  and  the  ton^e  is 

invariably  hanging  out  otthe  mouth.    You  never  see  this  on 

a  point,  and  to  cneck  it  suddenly  must  ffive  the  dog  pain ; 

the  effort  to  be  quiet,  with  fetching  the  breath  deeply, 

causes  at  intervals  a  sudden  hysteric  gasp,  which  he  cannot 

by  any  possibility  prevent  till  he  can  breathe  freely  again. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  burning  sensation  a  dog  must 

have  at  his  chest  just  at  this  time.  I  cannot  help,  therefore, 

looking  on  the  pointer  as  the  most  perfect  artist  of  the 

canine  race;  and  any  one  who  has    studied  the  sundry 

callings  of  our  sundry  dogs,  must,  I  think  agree  with  me. 

**  On  two  occasions  Don  signalised  himself  particularly 
before  two  or  three  friends ;  the  first  of  these  would  appear 
almost  incredible,  but  it  is  fact:  late  in  the  month  of 
August,  1826, 1  was  hunting  him  with  a  puppy  that  was 
then  in  the  field  for  the  se(;ond  or  third  time,  as  I  wanted 
to  show  him  birds  previous  to  the  season ;  Don  found  some 
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birdd  very  bfiindfiomel^T  about  the  middle  of  the  field  j  tbc 
puppy  bad  been  jumping  and  gambolling  about  with  no  great 
hunt  in  him,  and  upon  seemg  the  old  dog  stand  rau  plaj- 
fuUv  up  to  him,  when  Don  dehbemtely  seized  him  by  the 
neck,  gave  him  a  good  gbaking  that  sent  Lim  back  bowling 
to  me,  and  then  turned  round  and  steadied  bimaetf  on  bis 
point  without  moving  aearcely  a  yard. 

**  At  another  tinio  I  was  shooting  with  a  friend  in  the  Isle 
of  Sbeppey,  where  the  birds  were  vcrj  plentiful  that  fieasoa ; 
bad  a  brace  of  dogs  out,  Don  and  a  white  setter.  In  one 
field,  which  was  nearly  forty  acres,  w^e  had  found  Bereral 
coveys,  when  Don  taking  tlie  bodge-row  stood  very  staunch 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  field.  As  we  were  walking  up  the 
setter  stood  between  us  and  Don  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  latter ;  we  at  first  thought  that  he  was  backing  the 
other,  but  upon  coming  near  to  him  we  found  he  had  birds 
of  his  own,  and  first  come  first  served.  We  walked  to  him, 
when  the  birds  rose,  and  we  both  killed :  the  old  dog  turned 
his  head  upon  hearing  the  guns,  and  actually  saw  the  birds 
fall ;  but  knowing  he  was  right  himself  he  stuck  to  his  own 
game  and  continued  perfectly  steady. — Scott's  Field  Sports.** 


SNAKES. 

The  following  curious  incident  regarding  a  snake-fancier 
is  extracted  from  Jesse's  Natural  History. 

"  A  respectable  land-surveyor  informed  me,  that  while  he 
was  making  a  survey  of  some  property,  he  was  attended  by 
a  man  who  had  the  character  among  his  neighbours  of  being 
a  shrewd  fellow ;  but  what  more  particularly  entitled  him  to 
distinction  was  his  extraordinary  intimacy  with  snakes.  On 
being  questioned  on  the  subject,  the  man  said  he  would  soon 
show  the  party  more  than  they  had  ever  seen  before.  It  was 
a  sunny  spring  morning,  and  they  were  running  a  line 
through  a  copse.  The  snake-fancier  suddenly  dropped  the 
chain  handle,  and  jumped  upon  a  bank.  The  next  moment 
he  came  forward  with  two  full-sized  snakes  writhing  about 
his  hands  and  wrists.  After  viewing  them  some  time  with 
much  affection  and  admiration,  he  said, '  Why,  bless  you, 
sir,  I  know  their  ways  as  well  as  they  do  themselves.'       He 
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tBen  stepped  to  a  ro*d  which  was  near  at  handj  and  placed 
one  of  the  snakeft  on  tbe  hard  ground  ;  taking  a  thm  twig, 
ho  tapped  the  reptile  very  gentlj  on  the  head.  It  Im me- 
diately darted  towards  him,  when  he  presented  bis  hand  to 
its  QD^n  mouth,  and  continued  to  play  with  it,  DOw  and  then 
ntl?  tapping  it  on  the  head  with  the  twig*  He  then  said 
it  it  should  counterfeit  death,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
aiu^ej  to  all  appearauce,  lay  dead.  Those  who  were  standing 
by  thought  that  tliii  wa§  actually  the  case ;  but  the  snake- 
fancier  said  that  it  would  soon  become  ti^aek  again,  if  they 
left  off  looking  at  it ;  and  accordingly,  on  their  removing  to 
A  dbtance  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  yards,  the  snake 
was  observed  to  glide  speedily  into  the  nearest  hedge.  On 
one  oocaaioD,  and  upon  one  only,  the  same  person  saw  a  snake  \ 
in  the  act  of  casting  his  skin*  He  sain,  to  use  his  own  . 
words,  that  *  it  reminded  him  of  a  labouring  man  dmwing  \ 
hia  smock-frock  over  his  head.'  The  tiew  skin  waa  perfect 
in  colour  and  ap[)earanee :  but  the  snake  appeaj'ed  in  a  very 
languid  and  exhauBtt^d  fitate/^ 


ODE  TO  THE  WKST  WTND, 

I. 

O  wild  west  wind,  thau  breath  of  autumn's  being, 

Tliou,  from  whooe  unteen  presenea  the  leaves  deiui 

A^  driven,  Mke  gboits  from  an  e&dianter  fleeing. 
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Eld  black,  and  pnle^  and  hectic  red, 

^-atricken  multitudes  :     0  tliou, 
fiotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

ed  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  Id-n 
a  corpse  within  its  i^ve,  until 
ire  sister  of  the  spring  sbaU  blow 

7  ujinon  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
lying  sweet  buds,  like  fiocke,  to  feed  in  air) 
ch  living  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  bill ; 

Wild  spirit,  which  art  moring  everywhere  ; 
Destroyer  and  prescryer ;  hear,  oh  hear  I 

Thou^  on  whose  atream,  'mid  the  deep  sky's  commotio^ 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leayes  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  oi  heaven  and  ocean. 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning ;  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Msenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  8t(»m.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepidchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  yapours,  from  whose  solid  atmo^here 

BladL  rain,  and  Sie,  and  hail,  will  burst;  oh  hear ! 

m. 
Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  cool  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baise's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing^  them !     Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  levd  powers 
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Cleave  themselyes  into  chasms,  while  &r  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves ;  oh  hear ! 

IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  onlv  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable !    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne  er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  mv  sore  need. 
Oh !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !  I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee ;  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

▼. 
Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  hiurmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  I 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  amone  mankind 
Be  through  my  lipe  to  luiawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !    O  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  fiir  behind  t 

PiBOT  Btssb  Shxllet. 


m-o*. 


AUTUMN. 

The  autumn  is  old, 
The  sere  leaves  are  flyinj?, 
He  hath  gathered  up  gold. 
And  now  he  is  dying ; — 
Old  age,  begin  sighing  ! 

The  year's  in  the  wane 
There  is  nothing  adorning. 
The  night  has  no  eye, 
And  the  day  has  no  morning ; — 
Cold  winter  gives  warning. 

Hood. 


MICHAELMAS— A  HOLIDAY. 


There  have  be^t  merry  times  at  Michaelmas — ^who  would 
believe  it  P  Yet  there  have  been  merry  times  at  Michaelmas. 
JUajors  and  aldennen.  N«ete  \ItkfcXL  ^fe^\fc^^  «si^  T^ad^^  their 
boTfs  to  each  others  and.'Vje  «v3^i^VJas«i^^^5fe  ^s^^s^ttj  ^^^s^^ 
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when  mayors  and  aldermen  were  in  the  case.  Stubble 
eeese,  like  the  aldermen,  were  now  in  prime  condition  ;  but 
being  the  weaker,  according  to  the  proverb,  went  to  the  wall, 
and  thence  to  the  kitchen  and  twirled  upon  the  spit.  It 
was  a  jolly  day  in  old  Mother  Church ;  she  orderea  every- 
body that  could  get  it  to  eat  a  goose  in  honour  of  St.  Michael 
and  all  the  angels.  So  in  church  and  corporation,  in 
abbey  and  town-hall,  in  farm  and  cottage,  there  was  an 
universal  eating  of  fat  geese  ;  and  nobodv  that  I  ever  heard 
of  complained  of  the  injunction.  Queen  tllizaboth  was  eating 
her  goose  at  the  time  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  brought  to  her,  and  no  doubt  she 
thought  the  Spaniards  great  and  very  green  geese  for  having 
come  there,  and  that  they  would  be  much  greater  if  they 
ever  came  there  again.  Ever  after  Queen  Bess  most 
assiduously  ate  her  goose  at  Michaelmas,  and,  probably, 
with  Spanitfh  chesnuts  as  people  on  the  continent  do  now ; 
or,  if  she  did  not,  she  would  not  have  repented  it  if  she  had, 
for  it  is  a  princely  addition.  Queen  Bess  ate  her  goose  all 
the  more  assiduously  because  it  was  an  old  saying  that,  if 
you  ate  your  goose  at  Michaelmas,  you  would  have  plenty 
of  money  all  the  year  round — a  prescription  that,  if  its 
efficacy  were  at  all  proportioned  to  its  agreeableness,  people 
would  be  geese,  indeed,  not  to  comply  with.  How,  indeed, 
could  any  one  desire  a  pleasanter  way  of  replenishing  a 
purse  ?  Queen  Bess  was  always  dreadfully  in  want  of 
money ;  and  as  this  came  to  be  seen,  and  not  the  less  to  be 
felt  by  those  who  had  the  taxes  to  pay,  and  as  no  more 
Armadas  came  to  be  defeated,  people  lost  all  faith  in  eating 
roast  goose  except  the  comfortable  faith  that  Robert  Southey 
had  when  he  addressed  one  in  a  sonnet,  and  asking  the 
goose  where  it  could  have  been  so  bravely  fed,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  added  himself: — 

But  thii  I  know,  that  thou  art  very  fine, 
Seasoned  with  sage,  with  onions,  and  port  wine. 

Jolly  times  then,  it  is  clear,  there  have  been  at  Michaelmas. 
Into  these,  except  in  the  City  of  London,  there  has  been 
made  a  dreadful  inroad  by  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Reform  Act,  which  forbade  all  eating  of  MichaelmaA  ^ys^fc 
in  a  cojporate    capacity.     Dmea  o\A  o1  cowi^^'^  ^«^ 
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eorparatjoni^  yet  1  ini&^e  roast  goose  at  MlelmelinM  tn^ 
a  welcome  Teception  in  manj  a  farm,  gentJemen^fi  and  otkr 
pHvate  bouaea.  Eoast  pigB  no  longer  run  about  vrith  onnei 
JO  tbeir  month 8j  crymg,  "Come,  eat  me!**  but  stulUi 
gees©  really  do  seem  to  me^t  you  at  every  turn,  aad  cukk 
out  mvitingly  that  pathetie  leauest*  At  msrketg  mi 
poulterers  tney  crowd  upon  you;  m  lauea  and  on.  oommcei 
they  nibble  at  vour  heels,  aod  hiss  to  id  form  you  that  ti^ 
are  fat  and  fooaah,  and  beg  you  t^  introduce  them  to  i  m^ 
They  stand  in  Boeka  at  stubble-Held  gates  and  look  t» 
ploriuglv ;  everywhere  you  are  called  on  to  note  that  tkj 
are  no  longer  green  but  have  grown  grey  and  corpuloi, 
and  hare  but  one  earthly  desire  left,  and  that  ia — to  be  das 
brown  !  There  ia  no  resisting  thia.  Tl^  Miehaelm«A  goon 
will  find  a  %vana  reception  wherever  it  goes  to  the  end  d 
the  worM, 

But  I  fear  me  much  that  there  are  many  hoy  sea  wbart 
this  portly  visitor  finds  the  door  too  narrow  to  get  in-  Sow 
w^ay,  Catholicism  having  so  long  gone  out  of  fkshion  in 
England^  we  have  forgotten  many  of  its  sensible  customs 
Michaeliiias  has  ceased  to  be  any  thing  of  a  holidaj  except 
to  landlords.  A  holiday !  mercy  on  us !  w  hj^  it  is  a  rent- 
day  !  All  mi^ht  lighten  their  purses,  but  that  is  a  pro^tf 
wiil]  thousands  which  does  not  lighten  the  heart.  It  i« 
quarter-day  i—^ 

At  lenf^  tbe  jolly  tjnjt  begiii«» 

The  mosey  chinks,  down  drop  their  chins. 
Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

Out  upon  Michaelmas  for  a  holiday — why  it  is  cmlj  a 
landlord's  holiday !  Then  landlords  are  the  joUy  fellows  in 
these  Protestant  times,  that  glean  the  stubbles,  and  catch 
aU  the  fat  geese.  We  are  the  geese  to  be  plucked,  and 
perhaps  get  a  roasting.  Oh !  you  lucky  fellows  that  can 
keep  Holiday  at  Michaelmas !  Heaven  send  us  all  to  be 
landlords  as  soon  as  possible,  and  fill  our  purses  the  wlu^ 
year  round  by  devouring  stubble  geese — alias  farmers.  At 
Michaelmas,  the  landlord  is  plucking  geese  all  day  kng^ 
and  the  deuce  a  bit  does  he  weary  of  it.  If  you  pay 
jUArterly,  you  "pay  Sit  'J&\c^'a!^Ts\aj^  \  M  ^  wsl  ^^«:^  Nss*.  ^sc^^sj^ 
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a  year,  you  pay  ttiU  at  Micbaelmas.  Then  is  the  time  for 
plucking  and  roasting.  It  is  a  solemn,  sober,  dreary, 
melancholy  sort  of  time  is  Michaelmas,  for  everybody  but 
landlords.  There  is  laughter  to  be  sure,  but  the  laughter 
is  the  landlord's.  You  may  tell  it  by  the  sound,  without 
seeing  whence  it  comes  from.  It  is  a  thick,  mellow,  fat- 
sided  sort  of  laughter.  It  is  not  a  tenant's  laughter,  nor 
anything  like  it.  There  are  geese  roasting  in  plenty,  but 
they  are  roasting  in  landlords'  kitchens. 

And  yet  there  have  been  jolly  times,  and  Protestant 
times  too,  even  at  Michaelmas.  Nothing  in  this  degene- 
rating world  has  degenerated  so  much  as  Miohaelmas. 
Landlords  once  had  bowels.  They  knew  how  unpleasant  is 
the  operation  of  drawing  a  tooth — and  they  did  their  best 
to  make  it  toothsome.  They  gilded  the  pill — they  sweetened 
thephysic — they  roasted  stubble-geese  for  their  tenants  as 
well  as  for  themselves. 

Nobody  now-a-days,  if  their  fathers  had  not  told  them, 
could  have  any  idea  how  easily  Michaelmas  once  was  made 
to  go  over.  It  once  was  a  gay  day,  spite  of  its  being  a 
pay  day.  I  remember  when  a  boy  how  merry  were  our 
rent  nights.  The  supper-table  at  my  father's  was  set  out  in 
a  large,  old-fashionca  dining-room,  and  in  came  one  bright 
face  after  another,  as  if  the  thine  money,  had  not  brought 
it  there.  We  six  lads  were  allowed  to  sit  up  on  these 
nights  later  than  usual,  and  to  sit  down  with  the  whole 
rustic  group.  Never  did  any  hours  flow  more  magically 
than  those.  There  were  assembled  the  wits,  the  humourists, 
the  historians,  the  rural  patriarchs  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  whole  country  round,  its  doings,  and  its  character, 
and  traditions,  passea  in  review.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
sate  the  stately  form  of  the  landlord,  radiant  with  the  mirth 
of  the  present,  and  remembrance  of  the  past ;  at  the  other, 
the  mild  and  maternal  glance  of  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  women,  who,  thoufi;ht,  felt  and  lived  for  every  creature 
within  the  reach  of  her  untirin?  sympathies.  What 
knowledge  of  humble  life  have  I  gleaned  at  these  times. 
How  entirely  in  memory  do  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
some  better  and  more  patriarchal  age.  How  cold  and 
formal  do  we  seem  now  to  have  grown.  liSXidSiOT^  vsAX^x^ss^^^ 
lo  not  know  each  other.    Our  lyeqoBAivtssi^^Sik  *<«(S^i^^^^&^- 
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imiaea,  and  never  see  from  whom  \  we  quit  tliem, 

risli  to  Bee — ^we  draw  a  cheque  for  the   rent, 

even   catcli  ft  glimpse  of  the  landlord's  band 

,  for  the  presentation  at  the  bank  tiiakea  that 

-    Thoasande  pay  to  agents  and  receivers  ;  t^ns 

ifl  are  waited  on  duly  with  book  and  receipt.     To 

en  quarter-dftj  is  abolished,  or  rather  it  is  always 

with  thenif  for  they  pnj  weekly.     There  are 

Jevs  in  numerable  J  called  by  tlie  significant  name 

'^^\  Heutsj  Spongem'a  Eenta ;  Mawworm'i 

EentB ;  the  term  is  emphattc ;  it  shows 

,  ^^  the  posHessoTB.     To  them  tbey  are  not 

«.;^iona^  tbey  present  to  tlieir  minds  no  imagei 

V*  Aiuujau  fiLid  domestic  life  ;  they  awake  no  sympathies  nor 

speculations  on  what  passes 

In  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 

They  are  merely  so  many  man-traps  to  catch  the  paying- 
animal  in ; — they  are  machines  for  manufacturing  Bent  ! 

WlLLIAJf  HowiTT. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICES. 

This  month  has  retained  its  Latin  name  without  the 
change  of  a  single  letter.  By  the  Bomans  it  was  so  called 
as  being  the  seventh  month  from  March,  and  with  them 
too  it  remained  equally  unaltered  except  for  a  short  time 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  when  the  tyrant,  after  two 
triumphs,  having  assumed  the  title  of  Germanicus,  thought 
proper  to  give  his  new  appellation  to  September,  while  he 
honoured  October  with  his  former  name.  This  however 
did  not  last  long.  He  was  shortly  after  murdered,  when 
the  unlucky  title  was  erased  from  every  brass  and  stone,  and 
September  restored  to  its  birth-right;  the  caution  of 
succeeding  princes  preventing  them  from  any  interference 
to  retain  a  name  so  ominous. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  month  was  called  Gerstmonath, 
^ali^emanath.  The  &r&t  ot  Wi^^  ^.^^^ellations  it  had,  as 
Yieirstegan  tells  \ia,  "lor  ^i\i«X.  \i«2^^^  ^\fiLOcL  ^5^c«i5»  TsskSsc&^Vs^ 
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commonlj  jeelded,  was  anciently  called  Gent^  the  name  of 
barley  beinc;  given  unto  it  by  reason  of  the  drink  therewith 
made,  called  Deer ;  and  from  beerlegh  it  came  to  be  herUgh^ 
and  from  herlegh  to  barley.  So  in  like  manner  heerheym, — 
to  wit,  the  overdecking  or  covering  of  beer,— came  to  be 
called  herhamj  and  afterwards  harm^  having  since  gotten  I 
wot  not  how  many  names  besides." 

The  name  of  Haligemanathy  i.e.  holy  months  was  given  to 
it,  according  to  a  Saxon  menology  in  "Wanley's  addition  to 
Hicks,  "  for  that  our  forefathers,  the  while  they  heathens 
were,  in  this  month  celebrated  their  devil-gild.**  These 
devil-gilds  (deofol-gild)  were  the  sacrificial  j^lds  of  heathen- 
ism, and  to  them,  according  to  Wilda  and  Lappenberg,  may 
be  traced  the  origin  of  the  municipal  system  of  the  Saxons, 
for  they  seem  to  have  combined  the  double  character  of  a 
feast  and  of  a  court-day  for  settling  disputes  and  trying 
offences,  the  priests  exercising  the  criminal  jurisdiction  and 
lending  it  the  consecration  of  religion.  Hence  the  Christians 
condemned  them  under  the  name  of  devil-^lds,  and  would 
fain  have  forbidden  the  people  from  feastmg  in  honour  of 
the  demons,  as  they  chose  to  term  it;  but  amongst  the 
German  race  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  put  them  down 
altogether. 

Holy  Hood  Day,  September  14>th, — A  custom  neculiar  to 
this  day  seems  to  have  been  the  going  into  the  wood  a 
nutting.  Thus  in  the  old  lay  of  Orim,  the  Collier  of 
Croydon : 

ThiB  day  thej  §mj  is  called  Holy-Rood  Day, 
And  now  the  youth  are  all  a  nutting  gone ; 
Here  are  a  crew  of  younkers  in  thii  wood 
Well  sorted,  for  each  lad  hath  got  his  lass. 

St.  Michael  and  all  the  Holy  AngeU — Miehaelnuu  Bay ; 
September  29/A. — St.  Michael  has  obtained  the  honour  of 
this  dav  from  its  being  the  anniversaiy  of  the  dedication  of 
a  church  to  him  on  Mount  Oarganus,  or  Mount  St.  Angelo, 
a  mountain  in  Apulia. 

The  custom  of^  eating  geese  upon  this  day  has  been  a  sad 
puzzle  to  antiquarians,  and  to  the  present  time  no  reasonable 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  it.    Some  h&^e  %\i^5|^^<^V!^^  "Ccv^a^ 
it  majr  bare  arisen  from  the  &Lcfc  ot  fgeeub  'yoaX.  t\ss^  \i't\s^<^s^^ 


high  season ;  hut  this  aeems  to  he  rather  a  mttiBg 
knot  than  an  untying  of  it.  That,  like  moat  of  our 
custom  a  and  festivabj  it  has  been  derived  from  Pa^aniam*  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  though  the  connecting  link  in  tii* 
chain  ia  now  lo«t  to  us.  The  goose^  aa  we  all  laiow,  w^ 
amongst  the  Egyptmua  sacred  to  liia  and  Osiris,  and 
amongst  the  Eomans  to  Juno  and  Priapus^  and  when  we 
cot] aider  that  in  so  manj  inatancea  we  find  the  prototvpes  of 
the  saints  in  the  gods  and  i^oddeasea  of  beathendomf  there 
eeem  to  be  atrong  ground  a  for  suspecting  that  Saint  Michiel 
is  here  onlj^  occupying  the  place,  and  receiving  the  honMm 
of  aouje  pagan  dei%. 
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BciUT  UL  bom,  1307. 
mebwd  ttt  tKwn,  1451 
AUkrl  died,  11KNI, 
Kfwdiuko  d«r«>t«d.  tTM. 
B^^rftLSi  Wilpolo  hora^  ITlX 
MuLilki  tfrkvb,  1703, 

Cbri^bwlkff'  Qf  Biuril  «bol;lf3i: 
CBrmata  bom^  IMT. 
BsE^Kitiin  W«t  bom,  1753. 

QiiuEnbiui  first  hiw  Itud.  H(^^  , 
N&pitLotm  U&dj  At  St  Bui  IBU. 

TorTicclli  iQT.of  biimn.  h,  lOOft.; 

Rklley  juid  iMim.  bunted,  155^. 
.,  ^  Sir  Fftmp  BldiM7  died,  lfi««^ 
IS  I  Qvmt  itettlA  of  UitAie,  1313. 
ID  I  l^iMui  Swift  4imK  I7*y 
—   B«ta«  of  NiTMriiw;,  1*17. 

i«i^  K^mh  ktUed  ftt  Tf«£  1 80 ' 

BtrOiiudL  BboTvl  wi^kd.  IToT 

Tyoho  Bni^dUd.  imh 

B*ty&  of  AflnMurl,  14Li 
RiT  (kKlArjr  KiuUsrdk4  1T2S.' 
U  iQ  tin<- 1  i«rr«ciu  bom,  1  A$3L  ' 
F,rMtiiu,<ib.llflT.   iDolwd^tTi: 
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The  fading  many-colour'd  woodi, 
Shade  deep'iiing  over  shade,  the  countrj  round 
Imbrown ;  a  rrowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  duu^ 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark. 

The  chief  business  of  nature  at  this  season,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  vegetable  world,  appears  to  be  dUsemination. 
Plants  have  gone  through  the  progressive  stages  of  springing, 
flowering,  and  seeding,  have  at  length  brought  to  maturity 
the  rudiments  of  a  future  progeny,  which  are  now  to  be 
deposited  in  the  fostering  bosom  oi  the  earth.  This  being 
performed,  the  parent  vegetable,  if  of  the  herbaceous  kind, 
either  totally  perishes,  or  dies  down  to  the  root ;  if  a  tree  or 
shrub,  it  casts  all  those  tender  leaves  that  the  spring  and 
summer  had  put  forth.  Seeds  are  scattered  by  the  hand 
of  nature  in  various  manners.  Those  of  them  which  are 
furnished  with  plumes,  or  winni,  are  dispersed  far  and  wide, 
by  the  high  winds  which  rise  about  this  time.  Hence  plants 
with  such  seeds  are  of  all  others  the  most  generally  to  be 
met  with ;  as  dandelion,  groundsel,  ragwort,  thisfles,  &c. 
Others,  by  means  of  hooks  with  which  they  are  furiu&\\fiA^ 
lay  bold  of  passing  animals,  and  axe  \^x]a  ottfuAV^  ^^sisd^ss^ 
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pljiees.  The  common  burs  are  examples  of  this  contriTBTiGe. 
Beveml  wlieo  ripe  are  tlirovrn  out  with  considerable  fon» 
from  tbeir  receptacle  hj  means  of  a  efcrong  spiral  eUetie 
ipring,  of  M'kicb  tbe  impatiens^  or  touch-me-not,  aud  aE 
tne  Bpeciea  of  eardamine^  or  cuckoo* flower,  are  instance 
Many  are  contained  in  berries,  which  being  eaten  by  bmk 
the  seeds  are  diecharged  again  iminjnred,  and  grow  whevetcr 
they  happen  to  light.  Thus  has  nature  carefulij  proridej 
for  the  propagation  and  wide  distributian  of  lier  vegetaHe 
offspring. 

The  gloom  of  the  declining  year  is,  bowerer,  dnrin?  tlm 
mouth  I  enlivened  by  the  variety  of  rich  and  bright  omoars 
exhibited  by  the  fadin»  leaves  of  shrubs  and  treea.  So 
varied  and  glowing,  indeed,  are  the  tints,  bo  harmoiiioai 
their  eombmations,  bo  exquisitely  tender  and  soothia^  the 
emotions  that  they  give  birth  to,  'qm  to  render  our  autmmia! 
scenery,  both  to  "the  painter  and  man  of  aentiment,  more 
interesting  than  tht^  bloijaoma  of  spring  or  the  radiance  and 
verdure  of  summer. 

Tbose  Tirgin  leaves,  of  purest  viTid  gre^n, 

"Wbicti  eharni'd  ere  yet  tbey  trembled  oti  the  troetj. 

Now  cheer  the  »f>b*jr  lnjiil scape  in  decay  : 

The  lime  firj^t  fading  |  and  the  goldeu  birch. 

With  bark  of  silver  hue ;  the  moss-grown  oak. 

Tenacious  of  its  leaves  of  russet  hrown ; 

Th'  ensanguined  dogwood ;  and  a  thousand  tints 

Which  Flora,  dressed  in  all  her  pride  of  bloom. 

Could  scarcely  equal,  decorate  Uie  groves. 

To  these  fugitive  colours  are  added  the  more  durable  ones 
of  ripened  berries,  a  variety  of  which  now  adorn  cup  hedges. 
Among  these  are  particularly  distinguished  the  hip,  tiie  fruit 
of  the  wild  rose ;  the  haw,  of  the  hawthorn ;  the  aloe,  of 
the  blackthorn ;  the  blackberry,  of  the  bramble ;  and  the 
berries  of  the  bryony,  privet,  honeysuckle,  elder,  hdly, 
and  woody  night-shade.  These  are  a  valuable  aupplj  for 
the  birds  during  the  cold  weather ;  and  it  is  aaid,  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  they  are  most  plentiful  when 
the  ensuing  winter  is  to  be  most  severe. 

The  common  martin,  the  nests  of  which,  hung  under  the 
eaves  of  our  hou&ea,  qSot^  \^o  ^^^sa^^^^  '^  ^s^kSum^  ^ 
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parental  fondness  and  assiduity,  after  having  reared  its  second 
Drood,  disappears  about  the  middle  of  (October;  and  in  a 
few  days  uter,  its  example  is  followed  by  the  sand-martin, 
the  smallest  kind  of  swallow^  as  well  as  the  latest  in  its 
migration. 

The  rojston  or  hooded  crow,  which  breeds  in  Scotland  and 
other  northern  regions,  mimtes  to  the  southern  districts 
of  this  island,  being  forced  bj  the  snow  from  its  native 
haunts.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  ash-coloured  back, 
and  black  head.  Nert  to  the  raven  it  is  the  most  destructive 
bird  of  its  genus  that  is  known  in  this  country,  destroying 
lambs  and  young  partridges,  and  moor-fowl,  and  picking  out 
the  eyes  of  horses  that  l^ppen  to  be  entangled  in  bogs ;  on 
which  account,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  proscribed, 
and  a  reward  offered  for  its  head.  The  woodcock  about  this 
time  begins  to  be  found  on  our  eastern  coasts,  though  the 
main  body  of  them  does  not  arrive  till  November  or  Decem- 
ber. Various  kinds  of  water-fowl  arrive  from  their  arctic 
summer-residence  in  search  of  a  more  temperate  winter  on 
the  shores  of  Britain.  About  the  middle  of  the  month, 
wild  geese  quit  the  fens,  and  go  up  to  the  rye  lands,  where 
they  devour  the  youn^  com. 

It  ia  curious  and  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  evening 
proceedings  of  the  rooks  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Just 
Defore  dusk,  returning  from  the  foraging  excursions  of  the 
day,  before  they  betue  themselves  to  roost  in  their  nest 
trees,  they  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  wheeling  round 
in  the  air,  sport  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner,  all  the  while 
exerting  theur  voices,  and  making  a  loud  cawing,  which  being 
blended  and  softened  by  distance,  becomes  a  pleasing  mur- 
mur, not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounos  in  a  deep 
hollow  wood,  or  the  tumbling  of  the  tide  on  a  pebblv  shore. 
Stares  begin  to  congregate  about  this  time,  assemfaing  in 
the  fen  countries  in  such  vast  multitudes  as  to  destroy  by 
their  weight  the  reeds  on  which  they  perch,  to  the  damage 
of  the  fiinners,  who  derive  no  inconsidmble  profit  irom  the 
sale  of  the  reeds,  which  for  thatching,  are  superior  to  every 
other  material 

The  weather  during  this  month  is  sometimes  extremelv 
misty,  with  a  perfect  calm.    The  ground  ia  c«H^sc^^«^^ 
qnders*  webe  innumerable,  ctoeaing  \!b&  ^goiCKA^  «iX^T^^fix^% 
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from  alirub  to  shrub,  and  floating  in  the  air,  Thb  M»pe&r^ 
ance  is  called  gossamer^  and  is  caused  by  an  infinite  mmtittide 
of  email  spiders,  which,  when  they  want  to  chaugc  theii 
place,  have  a  power  of  shooting  forth  several  loDg  threads, 
to  which  they  attach  themselvee,  and  thus  becoming  buoyant, 
are  carried  gently  through  the  air  aa  long  aa  they^  pleaae ; 
after  which,  by  coiling  up  their  threads,  they  descend  rery 
|;radiiaUy  to  the  ground*  A  retnarkable  shower  of  gossaioer 
IS  described  in  the  following  quotation  from  Wbite*£ 
••  Natural  History  of  Selbome.*'  '^  On  September  21, 1741, 
being  intent  on  field  dirersions,  1  rose  before  day-break ; 
when  I  came  into  the  indosures,  I  found  the  stubbles  and 
clovor-grounda  matted  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb 
in  tbe  meshes  of  which  a  copious  and  heavy  dew  hung  so 
plentifully,  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  seemed,  as  it 
were,  covered  with  two  or  three  setting-nets,  drawn  one 
over  another.  When  the  dogs  attempted  to  hunt,  their 
eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hood-winked,  that  they  could  not 
proceed,  but  were  obli|;ed  to  lie  down  and  scrape  the 
incumbrances  from  their  faces  with  their  fore-feet.  As 
the  morning  advanced,  the  sun  became  bright  and  warm, 
and  the  day  turned  out  one  of  those  most  lovely  ones  which 
no  season  but  the  autumn  produces ;  cloudless,  calm,  serene, 
and  worthy  of  the  south  of  Prance  itself." 

"  About  nine  an  appearance  very  unusual  began  to  de- 
mand our  attention, — a  shower  of  cobwebs  funding  from 
very  elevated  regions,  and  continuing  without  any  inter- 
ruption till  the  close  of  day.  These  webs  were  not  single 
filmy  threads,  floating  in  the  air  in  all  directions,  but  perfect 
flakes  or  rags ;  some  near  an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six  long. 
On  every  side  as  the  observer  turned  his  eye,  might  he 
behold  a  continual  succession  of  fresh  flakes  falling  into  \aa 
sighty  and  twinkling  like  stars  as  they  turned  their  aides 
towards  the  sun.  i^either  before  nor  after  was  any  such 
shower  observed ;  but  on  this  day  the  flakes  hung  in  the 
trees  and  hedges  so  thick,  that  a  diligent  person  might  have 
gathered  baskets  fulL" 

The  fogs  during  this    month  and  the  next  are  more 

frequent  and  thicker  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

The  reason  of  t\n&  nt^Sl  \»  eviaent  from   considering  the 

MD86  of  fogs.  There  \a  «k  eoi^s^wo^  v[i^'^^T^^3a^  ^si2cj£ijtdoii 
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from  the  surfiMse  of  the  earth  at  all  seaaona  of  water,  in  the 
fonn  of  Tapour;  and  the  wanner  the  ground  the  greater 
will  be  the  evaporation.  When  the  air  is  warmer,  or  even 
but  a  little  colder  than  the  earth,  the  ascent  of  vapour  is  not 
perceptible  to  the  eye ;  but  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  considerably  lowers  the  vapour  as  soon  as  it  rises  is 
deprived  of  part  of  its  heat,  the  watery  particles  are  brought 
more  into  union,  and  they  become  visible  in  the  form  of 
steam :  it  is  also  essential  to  the  formation  of  fog  that  there 
should  be  little  or  no  wind  stirring,  in  order  that  the  rising 
exhalations  may  have  full  opportunity  to  condense.  The 
heat  of  the  middle  of  the  days  in  autumn  is  still  sufficient  to 
warm  the  earth  and  cause  a  large  ascent  of  vapour,  which 
the  chilling  frosty  nights,  which  are  also  generally  very  calm, 
condense  into  mists,  dijSerinf;  from  clouds  only  in  remaining 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Now  by  the  cool  declining  year  condensed 

Descend  the  copious  ezhslstions,  check'd 

As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole, 

And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 

•        •        *        *        Thence  expanding  hr, 

The  huge  dusk  mdual  swallows  up  the  plain  : 

Vanish  the  woods ;  the  dim-seen  riyer  seems 

Sullen  and  slow  to  roll  the  misty  ware. 

Eren  in  the  height  of  noon  opnress'd,  the  sun 

Sheds  weak,  and  blunt,  his  wide  refracted  ray  ; 

Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb, 

He  frights  the  nations.    Indistinct  on  earth, 

Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  bevond  the  life 

Objects  appear,  and,  wilder^d,  o  er  the  waste 

The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic.  THOicaoy. 

This  month  is  the  height  of  the  hunting-season :  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  being  peculiarly  &vourable  to  the 
sport,  and,  as  the  products  of  the  earth  are  all  got  in,  little 
damage  is  done  by  the  horsemen  in  pursuing  their  chase 
across  the  fields. 

All  now  is  free  as  sir,  and  the  gay  pa^ 
In  the  rough  bristl?  stubbles  range  unblamed ; 
No  widow's  tears  o*erflow,  no  secret  oima 
Swells  in  the  fanner^  breast,  whioh  his  nab  Una 
Trembling  conceal,  by  hia  fierce  landlord  awed ; 
But  courteous  now  be  levels  ev'ry  taoa. 
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Jolni  in  the  c^mLmon  07,  md  1]^<iq«  toitd, 
Charm'd  with  the  imttliiag  thunder  of  th^  EekL 

It  is  usually  in  October  that  tbe  bee-hi^e»  an?  deipoil^ 
of  their  honey*  Ai  long  ae  flowei^  are  plentiful^  the  be» 
eontinue  adding  to  their  store  j  but  when  these  fiiil^  iIkt 
are  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  smmni 
labours ;  from  this  time,  therefore,  the  hire  de€iieaae9  ir 
value*  Ita  condition  is  judged  by  its  weight.  The  commm 
way  of  procuring  the  honey  is  by  destroying  the  industzicoi 
coQectars  of  it,  with  the  fumes  of  buraing  brini stone,  TSia 
cruel  necessity  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  using  hifo 
or  boxes  bo  contiiTed  as  to  exclude  the  bees  fejm  tb 
different  partitions  as  they  become  filled  ;  or  by  emplojiiig 
fumes  that  will  stupify  without  killing  them.  In  this  caff 
enough  of  the  honey  must  be  left  for  their  subsisteDCt 
during  winter ;  but  this  is  found  to  deduct  so  mateiiiiT 
from  the  profits,  as,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  raidv 
it  a  much  less  eligible  way  than  the  usual  one* 

In  most  of  the  wino  countries  of  Europe  the  mintage  takei 
place  in  October-  The  grape  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits  ia 
ripening*  When  gathered  they  are  immediately  pressed, 
and  the  juice  ia  fermented  like  that  of  apples  In  mafcing 
cyder.  A  great  variety  of  wines  are  produced  from  the 
different  kinda  of  grapes,  or  the  diversity  of  climates  wheff 
they  grow.  In  England  this  fruit  does  not  ripen  wili 
sufficient  constancy  to  be  worth  cultivation  for  the  puipoce 
of  making  wine. 

This  month  ia  particularly  chosen,  on  account  of  its  miW 
temperature,  for  the  brewing  of  malt  liquor  designed  for  long 
keepmg,  which  is,  therefore,  commonly  called  old  October. 

The  first  of  the  month  is  the  day  appointed,  by  act  of 
parliament,  for  the  commencemeDt  of  the  decoj'  bnainesB, 
which  about  the  close  of  October  is  at  its  height,  Tbe 
extensive  marsh-lands  of  Lincohishire  are  the  tract  that  is 
chiefly  resorted  to  in  this  country  by  the  wild  ducks,  and 
other  water  fowl,  and  prodigious  numbers  of  them  are 
annually  taken  in  the  decoys* 

A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is  a  lai^  tm» 
friequentea  pond  surrounded  by  wood,  and  backed  by  1 
marshy  and  uncultv^sitei  c^Msi\r^ .  \tv  ^cffis^w^v^  t^^&£^i^t«,  of 
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the  pond  are  constructed  pipes  as  thev  are  called,  or  narrow 
ditches,  covered  with  a  continued  arcn  of  netting  suspended 
on  hoops,  growing  narrower  as  thej  advance  into  the  wood, 
and' terminating  in  a  purse  net.  (m  both  sides  of  the  pipe 
are  reed-hedces  with  intervals  between  for  the  decov-man 
to  observe  what  is  ^oing  on ;  a  number  of  decoj  ducks  are 
also  procured,  which  are  taught  to  lead  wild  ones  into  the 
snare. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  sets  in  the  decov  rises  and  the 
wild  fowl  approach  the  shores  to  feed  during  the  ni&;ht ;  the 
flapping  of  their  wings  may  be  heard  in  a  still  night  to  a 
great  custance,  and  is  a  pleasing  though  melancholy  sound. 
The  decoj  ducks  soon  meet  with  the  wild  ones,  and  conduct 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  snare :  the  man  behind  the  reeds 
then  throws  into  the  pipe  some  hemp-seed,  of  which  these 
birds  are  verv  fond,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  advance  a  little 
way  under  the  netting.  A  verv  smiQl  dog  well  trained  for 
the  purpose  is  next  ordered  to  play  about  before  the  screens, 
and  Dark  at  the  ducks,  who,  vexed  at  being  disturbed  by  so 
pettj  an  assailant,  advance  to  drive  him  off.  When  they 
have  by  this  means  been  seduced  a  considerable  way  up  the 
tunnel,  the  decoy  duck,  by  diving,  gets  out  of  the  arched  net, 
and  the  man  coming  from  behind  the  hedge  appears  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pipe :  the  wild  fowl  not  daring  to  rush  by 
him,  immediately  cuish  forwards  into  the  purse,  where  they 
are  taken. 

The  London  market  is  principally  supplied  from  the 
Lincolnshire  decoys ;  ten  of  wHch,  near  Wainfleet,  have 
been  known  to  send  to  the  metropolis,  in  a  single  season, 
thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  ducks,  teals,  and  wigeons. 

The  farmer  continues  to  sow  his  com  during  this  month  ; 
and  wheat  is  frequently  not  at  all  sown  till  the  end  of  it. 
AThen  the  weather  is  too  wet  for  this  business,  he  ploughs 
up  the  stubble  fields  for  winter  fallows.  Acorns  are  sown  at 
this  time,  and  forest  and  fruit  trees  are  planted.  At  the 
verv  close  of  the  month  a  few  flowers  still  cheer  the  eye ; 
ana  there  is  a  second  blow  of  some  kinds,  particularly  the 
woodbine.  But  the  scent  of  all  these  late  flowers  is  com- 
paratively very  faint.  The  greenhouse,  however,  is  in  hi^h 
perfection  at  this  period;  and  by  \t%  ecrnXx^seX.  ^^  ^^ 
iiakedneaa  of  the  fields  and  garden  as  uoi?  iioxSoVj  ^^^5^"^^^* 
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This  is  the  month  of  forest  splendour.  QenenJlj, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  the  trees  put  on  their  last 
grandeur.  They  burst  forth  into  all  the  richest  and  wannest 
colours,  and  for  a  while  cast  a  glory  on  the  landscape  thafc 
is  unrivalled.  Then  how  delighmd  to  ran^e  freely  through 
wood  and  field ;  to  see  the  wind  come,  dnving  tne  man^- 
tinted  leaves  before  it;  to  tread  on  their  rustling  masses  m 
the  still  glades;  and  feel  the  profound  language  of  the 
season — of  all  that  is  solemn  ana  pure,  and  vet  buoyant,  in 
the  heart !  The  hops  are  fast  getting  in ;  tne  vines  on  the 
continental  plains  and  hanging  slopes  are  yielding  up,  amid 
songs  and  shouts,  their  ''purple  vintage."  Orchards  are 
cleared  of  their  fruit,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
people  are  busy  in  the  potato-fields.  Once  more  the  hind, 
released  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  harvest,  is  busy  turning 
up  the  soil  with  the  plough,  getting  in  the  wheat  for  next 
year,  and  ditching  and  bankmg,  in  meadow  and  in  field. 
The  gathering  and  hoeing  of  potatoes,  carrots,  beet-root,  and 
Swemsh  turnips,  find  much  employment.  Besides  the  sowing 
of  wheat,  beans  and  winter-diUs  are  put  in.  Timber-trees 
are  felled,  and  others  planted,  and  tne  farmer  repairs  his 
^tes  and  fences ;  and  all  wise  people  lay  in  plenty  of  fuel 
lor  winter.  Winter!  winter!  it  is  continually  crowding 
into  our  minds,  though  we  do  not  see  it  with  our  eyes.  But 
in  the  brightest  hours,  the  very  seeds  are  on  the  wing,  to 
fly  away  and  bury  themselves  each  in  a  suitable  spot  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  next  spring. 

THE  THISTLEDOWN. 

Lightly  soars  the  thistledown ; 

Lightly  doth  it  float ; 
Lightly  seeds  of  care  are  sown. 

Little  do  we  note. 

Lightly  floats  the  thistledown  ; 

Far  and  wide  it  flies. 
By  the  faintest  zephyr  blown 

Through  the  shming  skies. 

Watch  life's  thistles  bud  and  blow, — 

Oh !  'tis  pleasant  folly  ! 
But  wYven  wX  o\ii  iMti\%  they  sow, 

Tben  oomea  mf&Kn.Oci^^ . 
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But  away  with  melancholy !  The  thistledown  mil  fly, 
and  the  thistles  mil  spring  up  where  we  hoped  for  roses ; 
but  never  mind  ;  let  us  pay  the  penalty  of  our  permitting 
them  to  grow,  and  go  on,  strong  m  the  sense  of  the  great 
Providence  which  wheels  round  the  mighty  world,  and  all 
its  seasons ;  who  causes  the  dark  day  to  follow  the  bright 
one,  and  the  bright  to  follow  the  dark. — Howitt's  Qmwtry 
Tear-Book. 


A  RAINY  DAY  IN  AUTUMN. 

Over  the  hills  and  over  the  plains, 
Sweep  the  equinoctial  rains, 
Smitmg  the  river,  beating  the  bay, 

Till  every  wave, 
Like  a  coward  dave, 
Sinks  in  a  sullen  hush  away ! 
A  very  tyrant  is  the  rain ; 
He  throweth  around  his  chilly  chain. 
He  barreth  the  rich,  and  he  barreth  the  poor, 
While  his  sentinels  pace  at  eveiy  door ! 
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But  what  care  I 

For  the  frowmng  skr, 

Or  th©  rain  who  fon:jetteth  hia  chain  so  roW ; 
For  1  can  dreamt 
And,  dreaming^  deem       ^ 

His  fetters  are  only  as  fetterm  of  gold  t 

Oh  J  sweet  to  me  is  the  autumn  ireather, 

"When  the  rain  and  the  leaves  come  down  together. 

When  twilight  through  the  dar  descenda^ 

When  rare  old  books. 
From  shadowy  nooks. 

Look  out  like  old  ^umhar  friends. 

*Ti8  then  I  weave  1117  idle  rhjme. 

While  the  noisy  rain  without  beats  time. 

For  never  Diore  lovel?  locked  river  arid  plain 

Than  now,  when  thej  gleam  through  the  misty  pane. 
Then  what  care  I 
For  the  frowning  skr. 
Or  the  rain  who  forge tteth  his  chain  so  cold ; 
For  I  can  dream. 
And,  dreaming,  deem 
His  fetters  are  only  as  fetters  of  gold  ! 

Thomas  Be  ch  an  ax  Heaji. 

About  the  16th,  the  general  migration  of  swaUows  and 
martins  has  taken  place,  though  a  few  may  still  be  seen  at 
times,  more  particularly  if  a  southerly  or  westerly  wind  con- 
tinue to  blow  for  long  together. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

And  is  the  swallow  gone  ? 

Who  beheld  it? 

Which  way  sailed  it  ? 
Farewell  bade  it  none  ? 

No  mortal  saw  it  go : — 

But  who  doth  hear 

It%  BiwxcmieT  ehft«.T 
Aft  it  ?^\\«t\i  V>  wi^^i^'^ 
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So  the  freed  spirit  flies ! 

From  its  surrounding  clay 

It  steals  away, 
Like  the  swallow  from  the  skies. 

1!V hither?  wherefore  doth  it  go ? 

'Tis  all  unknown ; 

We  feel  alone, 
That  a  void  is  left  below. 

William  Howitt. 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

FROM   THE  SWEDISH,   BY    MART   HOWTTr. 

Behold  the  bird-legions, 

As  sadlj  they  soar 
To  far  distant  regions 

From  Albion's  shore, 
With  the  wild  tempest's  blowing 
Their  mourning  is  blent, 
''  Where  where  are  we  going  r 
Who  has  for  us  sent  ?  ** 
'Tis  thus  unto  God  that  they  make  their  lament. 

**  We  leave  them  with  sadness, 

Those  rocks  by  the  main ; 

There  dwelt  we  in  gladnesg, 

There  never  knew  pain. 
Mid  the  blossoming  trees  there 

We  builded  our  nest, 
By  the  wing  of  the  breeze  there 
'Were  rocked  into  rest ; 
Now,  now  we  must  follow  an  unknown  behest. 

The  leafy  trees  bowered  o'er 

The  home  of  the  dove ; 
The  dew-drops  were  showered  o'ex 

The  moss-rose  for  \ove. 


Kow  green  fields  are  iermg, 

"Now  TomB  have  blown. 
And  tbe  lofl  wind's  careering 
To  tempest  hath  grown. 
And  with  white  hard-mist  hlosflomB  the  meadow-s  areii 

Whf  tarry  we  longer 

Now  summer  is  done. 
When  cold  groweth  stronger 

And  darJuar  bhe  suu  P  ^ 

What  boota  it  our  arnging  ? 

Here  leaye  we  a  giaye ; 
For  fiH|.awa7  winging, 

Ood  wings  to  ub  eaye. 
So  hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  danc  rolling  wave  ! " 

Thus  sang  the  bird-legions 

As  onward  they  fled ; 
And  soon  brighter  regions 

Around  them  are  spread  ; 
Where  the  vine-tendrils  vagrant 

The  elm-trees  have  crowned. 
And  mid  myrtles  fraCTant, 

The  bright  waters  bound ; 
And  with  songs  of  rejoicing  the  woodlands  resound. 

When  life's  hope  shall  fail  thee, 

And  dark  biUows  roll ; 
When  tempests  assail  thee, 

Mourn  not,  oh  my  soul ! 
The  bird  finds  green  meadows 

Beyond  the  sea's  roar ; 
And,  passing  death's  shadows 

For  thee  is  a  shore 
Illumed  by  a  sun  that  will  set  never  more ! 
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AUTUMNAL  TINTS  AND  FALLINO  LEAVES. 

Manj  persons  regard  the  autumnal  colouring  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  as  the  consequence  of  a  diseased  state  of  the 
f  foliage,  which  precedes  its  nnal  decay ;  others  ascribe  it  to 
an  iJteration  or  diminution  in  the  nutritive  juices,  which 
prepares  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf  by  paralysing  the 
upper  network.  But  although  in  general  it  is  true  that  the 
ful  of  the  leaves  is  preceded  by  their  change  of  colour,  yet 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  Uie  leaves  fallgreen ;  and  this 
fact  must  be  considered  of  some  importance,  because  if  the 
change  of  colour  in  autumn  foliage  were  a  token  of  disease, 
and  a  commencement  of  death,  we  should  expect  the  token 
to  be  constant  throughout  vegetation ;  but  it  it  be  a  conse- 
quence or  continuance  of  the  regular  action  of  the  same 
agents  which  preside  over  the  other  functions  of  the  plant, 
and  thus  exhibit  a  sign  of  life  rather  than  a  token  of  aeath, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  variations  should  occur. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  summer,  or  in 
the  course  of  autumn,  that  the  chan^  in  the  colour  of  leaves 
is  produced.  However  varied  theur  tints  may  be,  they, 
nevertheless,  with  few  exceptions,  come  to  shades  of  yellow 
or  red,  which  are  at  this  period  the  predominant  colours  of 
the  landscape.  This  change  is  far  from  being  sudden.  In 
general  the  green  colour  in  the  leaf  disappears  gradually ; 
many  leaves,  however,  as  those  of  the  acacia  and  apricot, 
begin  to  grow  yellow  here  and  there  and  in  spots.  In 
others,  as  the  pear-tree,  Ac^  spots  of  a  beautiful  green 
remain  for  a  long  time  on  the  orange  or  yellow  ground  of 
the  leaves.  Some  leaves,  those  of  the  sumach  for  instance, 
begin  to  change  at  their  edges,  and  especially  at  the  tip. 
The  nerves,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  parenchyma^  or 
pulp  which  connects  the  veins,  seem  to  retain  the  fi:reen 
colour  longest.  It  has  been  observed  that  leaves  of  the 
deepest  ereen  assume  the  red  colour,  and  those  whose  green 
is  pale,  the  yellow  or  yellowish  tint.  Most  of  the  leaves, 
however,  which  become  red,  pass  through  the  yellow  as  an 
intermediate  tint,  as  in  the  sumach. 

Light  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  the  autumnal  change 
in  the  colour  of  l^ves ;  for  in  those  fibkYiTiaiGosi^  ^^^^^sk^ 
each  other  in  part,  the  unooveied  igotVaonS^i^J^^l^'^^'*^ 
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ck     a        lore  deeply  coloured  thuu  the  rest.    By  m- 

A  J  b1  'ing  from  the  action  of  light  either  whole 
L/rflnches,  oi  parte  of  ieavea,  it  has  been  found  that  thf 
change  of  colour  is  prevented.  If  an  entire  leaf  is  exdudel 
from  the  light  J  it  falls  firom  the  stem  in  the  gr^een  state;  f 
a  portion  of  a  leaf  ia  shaded,  the  remaining  part  ehaogei 
colour,  while  the  shaded  portion  retains  its  original  hue.  U 
leaves,  or  portions  of  lea  are  jellow  before  red&iB> 

ing,  as  tboee  of  the  eu  placed  in   the  dark,  tW 

le&Tes  fall  oflP  yellow,  or  xne  ce'  I  part  retains  that  cchw, 
while  the  rest  becomes  red  -  ^  proving  the  necessitj  d 
the  action  of  light  in  all  the  i  of  colouring. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  ii  parts  of  plants  abaerf) 
ori'gen  during  the  night,  and  tsiuale  a  certain  proportion  d 
that  gas  when  closed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  seriea  of  experiments  that  the  leaTei 
already  coloured  do  not  disengage  ojty gen  gas  by  exposure 
to  the  sun's  hght :  that  when  the  leaves  are  either  coloured 
in  part,  or  at  the  point  of  changing  colour,  even  althongii 
they  yet  appear  green  to  the  eye,  they  from  that  momeat 
ceaae  to  give  out  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  sun  :  that  the 
leaves  on  arriving  at  the  very  point  where  the  tendency  to 
the  autumnal  colouring  commences,  continue  to  inspin 
oxygen  gas  daring  the  night,  and  in  a  quantity  always 
decreasing  in  projjortion  as  the  colouring  advancear  a^d 
hence  it  is  to  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  in  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  leaf,  that  the  change  of  tint  is  most  probably 
owing. 

The  green  substance  of  the  leaves  possesses  peculiar  pro- 
perties, and  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  tne  modifications  whidi 
take  place  in  tne  appearance  of  the  foliage.  It  has  often 
been  proved  that  if  a  green  leaf  is  left  in  an  acid,  it  becomes 
yeUow  or  red,  and  that  if  it  then  be  placed  in  an  alkali  the 
green  colour  is  restored.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
yellow  leaf  of  a  tree  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
m  potash,  or  any  other  alkali,  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  green, 
without  experiencing  any  other  sensible  alteration. 

If  the  reddened  leaves  of  the  sumach,  or  of  the  pear-tree, 
are  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  fine 
blood-red,  and  by  e\ai^0Ta\ivan.  ^«^^i«>Jwk  ^  x^'sa^wsA  ^whatanoe, 
which  becomes  of  a  fine  ^eeTi\>^  >^^  wriC\ss^  ^1  ^^-i^^eR..    ^s^ 
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add  in  this  case  restores  the  red  colour.  As  the  green  is 
frequently  seen  to  pass  through  the  yellow  hue  before 
arriTin^  at  the  red,  we  might  naturally  conclude  that  the 
latter  is  at  a  higher  degree  of  oxygenation.  Hence  the 
autumnal  change  m  the  colour  of  the  leaves  may  be  owiuR 
to  the  successive  fixation  of  new  doses  of  oxyeen,  which 
continue  to  be  absorbed  without  being  exhaled.  This  would 
explain  the  phenomena  presented  by  certain  leaves,  as  those 
of  the  Arum  hicolar^  wnich  exhibit  the  three  orders,  red, 
yellow,  and  green,  at  once,  or  those  of  the  TradeseatUia 
discoloTf  which  present  a  beautiful  red  colour  at  their  under 
surface,  while  the  upper  is  green.  Experiments  made  by 
M.  Macaire  prove  that  the  same  colouring  principle  that  is 
found  in  the  leaves  may  also  be  found  in  the  flowers. 

The  red  substance  obtained  from  the  coloured  calyxes  of 
Salvia  fplendens  was  rendered  green  by  the  alkalies,  and 
became  red  a  second  time  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The 
red  principle  obtained  from  the  petals  of  red  geranium, 
Bengal  roses,  asters,  <&c.,  followed  the  same  riHe;  while 
from  yellow  flowers  a  yellow  colouring  matter  was  obtained, 
which  was  rendered  ^^n  by  alkalies.  White  flowers 
appear  to  contain  a  slight  yellow  substance,  modified  by 
some  natural  process.  Kedoish-blue  flowers,  such  as  those 
of  the  gilly -flower,  yield  a  tint  at  first  rosy,  then  purplish, 
and  leaving  a  residuum  of  a  fine  violet  colour.  The  fiowers 
of  the  blue  sweet  violet  ^ve  also  a  substance  of  similar  hue, 
which,  like  the  others,  is  rendered  green  by  alkalies,  and 
red  by  acids ;  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  might  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  powder,  were  it  wished  to  preserve  the  colour 
of  violets. — Chronicle  of  the  Seaione. 


On  the  first  of  the  month  pheasant-shooting  commences, 
and  hare-hunting  a  little  later,  though  indeed  for  this  last 
sport  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  time,  as  it  often  be^ps  in 
September,  the  state  of  the  fields  regulating  the  date  of 
its  commencement.  Fox-hunting  properiybegins  on  or 
near  the  thirteenth. 


The  foi-boundB  aro  now  out;  we  will  therefore  takt] 
bre&thiesa  gallop  on  paper  with  them,  m  companj  wttli 
incomparame   CLrxstopher,  whose    plajful   fiatire    all 
perceive, 

"Wellj  do  jou  know,  thatj  after  all  jou   hure  mk 
Mr,  Korth,  I  cannot  understand  tbe  passion  mnd  pi 
of  fox-hunting.     It  eeema  to  me  both  cruel  and  dAJ 

"  Cruelty  1  Is  there  cruelty  in  laying  the  rein  on  . 
horses,  and  delivering  them  up  to  the  transport  of  their 
eondition^ — for  every  throbbing  vein  is  visible  at  ike 
full  burst  of  that  maddening  cry^  and  letting  loose  to  thv 
delight  tbe  living  thunderbolts  ?  Banger !  wut  dfttlger  h* 
of  breaking  their  own  legs^  neeki,  or  bae^s,  and  Uiom  d 
their  riders  ?  And  what  right  have  ^ou  to  eomplaixi  of  ibtf^ 
lying  all  your  length,  a  btige,  bnlHng  fellow,  snoiii^  ml 
snortiog  fialf-aaleep  on  a  Bofa,  lufficient  to  siirken  a  wUk 
street  ?  Wbat  tbough  it  be  hot  a  smaDieb,  reddish- bnjvft. 
sharp-nosed  animal,  with  pricked-up  ears,  and  passionalc^ 
fond  of  ponltry,  t\iat  t\Le^  ^>irt\ia^      li^Su^  ^W  ^x^t  *  TJHJ- 
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ho,'  Bejnard  is  rarely  seen,  till  he  is  run-in  upon— once, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  run,  skirting  a  wood  or  crossing  a 
common.  It  is  an  idea  that  is  pursued  in  a  whirlwind  of 
horses,  to  a  storm  of  canine  music,  worthy,  both  of  the 
largest  lion  that  ever  leaped  among  a  band  of  Moors, 
sleeping  at  midnight  by  an  extinguished  fire  on  the  African 
sands.  There  is,  we  yerily  believe  it,  nothing  fo:^  in  the 
fancy  of  one  man  in  all  that  glorious  field  of  three  hundred. 
Once  off  and  awaj,  while  wood  and  welkin  ring,  and  nothing 
is  felt,  nothing  is  imagined  in  that  hiuricane  flight,  but 
scorn  of  all  obstructions,  dikes,  ditches,  drains,  brooks, 
palings,  canals,  rivers,  and  all  the  impediments  reared  in 
the  way  of  so  many  rejoicing  madmen,  by  natiure,  art  and 
science  in  an  inclosed,  cultivated,  civilised,  and  Christian 
country.  There  they  eo,  prince  and  peer,  baronet  and 
squire— the  nobility  and  gentry  of  EngWd,  the  flowers  of 
the  men  of  the  earth,  each  on  such  a  steed  as  Pollux  never 
reined,  nor  Philip's  warlike  son — for  could  we  imagine 
Bucephalus  here,  ridden  by  his  own  tamer,  Alexander 
woula  be  thrown  out  during  the  very  flrst  burst,  and  glad 
to  find  his  way  dismounted  to  a  village  alehouse  for  a  pail 
of  meal  and  water.  Hedges,  trees,  groves,  gardens,  orchards, 
woods,  farm-houses,  huts,  halls,  mansions,  palaces,  spires, 
steeples,  towers,  and  temples,  all  go  wavering  by,  each 
demigod  seeing,  or  seeing  them  not,  as  his  winged  steed 
skims  or  labours  along,  to  the  swelling  or  sinking  music, 
now  loud  as  a  regimental  band,  now  fiunt  as  an  echo.  Ear 
and  wide  over  the  country  are  dispersed  the  scarlet  runners ; 
and  a  hundred  villages  pour  forth  their  admiring  swarms, 
as  the  main  current  of  the  chace  roars  by,  or  disparted 
rivulets  float  wearied  and  all  astray,  lost  at  last  in  the 
perplexing  woods.  Crash  goes  the  top  timber  of  the  five- 
oar  gate — away  over  the  ears  flies  the  ex-rough-rider  in  a 
surnrisin^  somerset ;  after  a  succession  of  stumbles,  down 
is  the  g^ant  grey  on  knees  and  nose,  making  sad  work 
among  the  fallows.  Eiiendship  is  a  fine  thing,  and  the 
story  of  Damon  and  I^hias  most  affecting  indeed— but 
Pylades  eyes  Orestes  on  his  back,  sorely  drowned  in  sludge, 
and  tenderly  leaping  over  him  as  he  Ues,  claps  his  hand  to 
his  ear,  and  with  a  •  Hark  forward  \  tantvf^  V  Ws^^'^^i^ssw 
to  remount^  lame  and  at  Insiuee*,  uA  «»  ^^  ^sJ^^^^^^*^ 
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risen  and  sliaken  himself,  i*  round  the  comer  of  the  whit4j 
viilflge  church,  down  the  dell,  over  the  brook,  elosi?  on  the 
htels  of  the  striving  pack,  all  a  yell,  up  the  hill  cro>\iaed  by 
the  Sq^re*3  Folly. 


«< Every  man  for  himself,  and  Gtod  for  ns  all!'  is  the 
devout  and  ruling  apothegm  of  the  day.  K  death  be&l, 
what  wonder  ?  since  man  and  horse  are  mortal ;  but  death 
loves  better  a  wide,  soft  bed,  with  q\iiet  curtains  and 
darkened  windows  in  a  still  room,  the  clergyman  in  one 
comer  with  his  prayers,  and  the  physician  in  another  ¥Fith 
his  ^ills,  making  assurance  doub^  sure,  and  preventing  all 
possibility  of  the  dying  Christian  s  escape.  I^et  oak  branch 
smite  the  too  slowVj  vtoo^Sxi!^  ^\)^^  qt  rider's  back  not 
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and  bniT  in  the  brook;  let  hidden  dndn  yield  to  forefeet 
and  work  a  sudden  wreck;  let  old  coal-pit,  with  briery 
moutlf  betray;  and  roaring  river  bear  down  man  and  horse 
to  diffii  unscalable  by  the  very  Welsh  goat ;  let  duke's  or 
earl's  son  go  sheer  over  a  quarry  twenfy  &et  deep  and  as 
roanr  high,  yet '  without  stop  or  stay  down  the  ro<»y  way,' 
the  hunter  train  flows  on;  for  the  music  goes  fiercer  and 
more  savage — lo !  all  that  remains  together  of  the  pack,  in 
far  more  (&eadful  madness  than  hydrophobia,  leaping  out  of 
their  skins,  under  insanity  from  the  scent,  for  l^elpies  can 
hardly  now  make  a  crawl  of  it ;  and  ere  he,  they,  whipper- 
in,  or  any  one  of  the  other  three  dCTnoniacs,  have  time  to 
look  in  one  another's  q>lashed  faces,  he  is  torn  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  gobbled  up  in  the  general  growl,  and,  snug 
and  smooth,  and  ory  and  warm,  and  cozy  as  he  was  an  hour 
and  twenty-five  minutes  ago  exactly,  in  his  furze  bush  in 
the  cover,  he  is  now  piecemeal  in  about  thirty  distinct 
stomachs ;  and  is  he  not,  pray,  well  off  for  sepulture ! " 


THB  SLEEP  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Now  frolicsome,  fruit-bearing  Nature  is  dull — 
'Tis  the  sleep  of  the  year,  for  its  gamers  are  full : 
When  if  for  a  moment  we  linger  or  roam, 
The  fields  are  forlorn,  and  we  nie  away  home. 
The  hearty  old  fkmiear  now  fills  up  his  can. 
And  seizes  his  pipe,  fire-side  comfort  his  plan : 
Uis  tastes  never  costly,  vet  unto  him  dear, 
He  lives  at  his  ease  in  the  sleep  of  the  year. 

His  fields,  deeply  ploughed,  are  prepared  for  the  frost. 
That  all  things  nuiy  serve  him,  and  notiiing  be  lost ; 
Well  drained  and  well  furrowed,  he's  quite  at  his  ease, 
And  rains  nuiv  fall  heavy,  or  not,  as  they  pleaae : 
His  cattle  look  well,  deeply  buried  in  straw, 
Well  housed  and  well  feo,  now  the  weather  is  raw : 
His  bams  all  brimfull,  his  stack-yard,  too,  ] 
A  solid  affiur  in  the  steep  of  tiie  ^«ix\ 
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s  hie  garden,  yoti  see  'tie  Ms  pride, 
uega,  for  produce,  known  both  far  and  wide  • 
JI.T'--         leep,  and  of  cattle,  well  bred,  he  can  spea^  ; 
A  but  hia  horec« — bow  strong  and  how  aleek  ! 

B  e  and  his  fire  well  each  other  beaeem, 

TV  miau  be  breatheg  out  the  smoke  ia  a  leisurelj  stream. 
Ton  see  what  he  tbinka  of— hia  face  makes  it  clear— 
Hia  harreat  ia  made — *tiB  t^  -    'eep  of  the  year! 

Tb©  Peer,  or  the  Statesma  hat  cams  he  for  tbem? 

Or  Princo  in  hia  palace—  >t  or  for  stem  ?  * 

His  farm  ia  hia  kingdom-  lowa  all  b  right ; 

Ha  bears  the  flail  going  1  omiiig  to  night* 

His  neighbours  drop  id ^  just  v.  cbat  and  to  smoke ; 
To  feel  he  is  happy,  and  laugh  at  hia  joke  ; 
His  home  is  his  palace — be' a  nothing  to  fear— 
But  sinks  to  sweet  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  the  year. 

BlCHAMJ  HOWITT. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICES.* 

October  is  from  the  Latin  without  any  change,  and  is 
thus  designated  as  having  been  the  eighth  month  from 
March. 

By  our  Saxon  ancestors  it  was  called  TFvftfnonai,  Le. 
Wine-month ;  and  Winterfulleth,  or  WinterfylUth. 

AllhalloVs  Eve  ;  Hallow  Evek  ;  Haxlowket  ; 
Holt  Eye  ;  NuTcaACK  Night. — October  31«f.  This  Ere 
is  so  called  from  being  the  yigil  of  All  Saints*  Day,  and 
is  the  season  for  a  variety  of  superstitions  and  other  customs. 
In  the  north  of  England  many  of  these  are  still  found  to 
linger.  One  of  the  most  common  is  that  of  diving  for 
apples ;  or  of  catching  at  them  with  the  mouth  only,  the 
hands  being  tied  behind,  and  the  apples  suspended  on  one 
end  of  a  long  transverse  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
which  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle.  The  frnit  and  nuts  form  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  evening  feast,  and  from  thifl 

*  From  '<  Soane'f  Book  of  the  Montht.**  2  vols.  Londou :  BL  G  Boka. 
1849.  ^ 
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circmnBtance  the  night  has  obtamed  one  of  its  names, 
namely  Nutcrack  Night,  Nuts  also  were  employed  as  one, 
and  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  many  modes  of  divination 
practised  at  this  season,  for  Hutchinson  is  quite  correct 
when  he  says  of  this  eve,  that  "  it  seems  to  retain  the  cele- 
bration of  a  festival  to  Pomona,  when  it  is  supposed  the 
summer  stores  are  opened  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Divinations  and  consulting  of  omens  attended  all  these  cere- 
monies in  the  practice  of  the  heathen.  Hence  in  the  rural 
sacrifice  of  nuts,  if  the  nuts  lie  still  and  bum  together,  it 
prognosticates  a  happy  marriage  or  a  hopeful  love ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  bounce  and  fly  asunder,  the  sign  is  unpro- 
pitious.  Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  instances,  the  custom 
may  be  traced  back  from  an  unmeaning  frolic  to  a  popish 
su^rstition,  and  from  that  to  a  classic  rite.  "  Nuts  have  a 
rehfi;iou8  import,*'  says  the  Bomish  calendar ;  and  going  yet 
farther  back,  we  find  that  this  is  but  an  echo  from  the  times 
of  paganism.  Amongst  the  Eomans  it  was  a  custom  for  the 
bridegroom  to  throw  nuts  about  the  room  that  the  boys 
might  scramble  for  them,  thereby  as  some  will  have  it,  inti- 
mating that  the  new  husband  meant  henceforth  to  lay  aside 
the  sports  of  bovhood. 

In  Scotland  they  "  set  up  bon-fires  in  every  village.  When 
the  bon-fire  is  consumed,  the  ashes  are  carefully  collected 
into  the  form  of  a  circle.  There  is  a  stone  put  in  near  the 
circumference  for  every  person  of  the  several  families 
interested  in  the  bon-fiie ;  and  whatever  stone  is  moved  out 
of  its  place,  or  injured  before  the  next  morning,  the  person 
represented  by  the  stone  is  devoted,  or  fey,  and  is  supposed 
not  to  live  twelve  months  from  that  day.  The  people  received 
the  consecrated  fire  from  the  Druid  priests,  which  was 
supposed  to  continue  for  a  year." 

We  have  similar  traces  of  this  fire-worship  in  North 
Wales,  where  it  is  the  custom  on  Allhallow  Even  to  kindle 
a  large  fire,  under  the  name  of  Chel  Ooeth,  in  the  most  con- 
snicuous  place  each  house,  and  keep  it  up  in  the  night  for 
aDOut  an  hour.  When  the  fire  is  almost  extinguished 
every  one  flings  into  the  ashes  a  white  stone,  which  he 
has  previously  marked,  and,  having  said  their  prayers  as 
they  pace  around  the  embers,  they  all  go  to  bed.  ^e  first 
thing  in  the  morning  thej  search  fi>r  the  stones,  it  being 

1 1  2 
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leliei  tliat  if  any  ona  be  missing  the  penon  W 
iongu  will  die  before  All  &^nt«*  f^re  am  cam 


In 

CItfltOlu, 


id  aliio  ^6  find  eome  faint  trsces  of  tW  iiv^ 
ms  Sir  W.  I>tigdale  tetU  us,  "  On  AU-Halbt 
Eren  tbe  master  of  the  family  ancieotlj  used  t^  cam  i 
bunch  of  straw,  fired^  about  his  come,  eajing ; — 


fin 


L  low/ 


It  wtjuld  seem  moreover  tiwc  the  ringiug  of  belk  if» 
a  usual  custom  on  Hallowe'en  in  the  time  of  popeij. 
greatlj  to  the  atmoyanee  of  archbiahop  CnLmncr,  ui 
others  degiroue  of  a  chnrch^refOTTnation.  Artiest  imfi 
the  endeavours  of  this  prelate  with  hia  atiff-oeckfli 
master^  Hetin\  to  aboliBb  such  vanitiea^  as  he  caM 
them ;  aud  at  length  "  be  prevailed  with  the  kii^ 
to  neaoive  to  have  the  roods  in  ei^ery  church  pull^ 
down  and  the  m^mtov^d  rin^in^  on  AU-haUow  ni^kt  mf- 
pressed" 

Burns  m  his  notes  upon  Ilalloweeti  has  given  a  minnli 
account  of  tbc  superstitions  practised  bj  the  ScotiiA 
peasantry ; — 

I.  The  first  ceremonj  of  Halloween  is  pulling  mA 
a  stock,  OT  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out  hand  in 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with ;  its 
big  or  Bttle,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the 
shape  of  the  gnmd  object  of  aD  their  BpeBs — the  huabwidff 
^^'ife.  If  any  prd^  or  earth  stick  to  the  root,  that  ii 
tocker,  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  eiw/oc,  that  ii 
the  heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  nattu^  temp^ 
and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or  —  to  give  ' 
their  ordiniuy  appellation — the  rtmt^  are  placed 
where  above  tbe  head  of  the  door ;  and  the  christian 
of  the  people,  whom  chance  brings  into  the  bouso 
iccording  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runU,  the  names  in 
question, 

IL  They  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three  ^evetaJ 
timesj  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants  the  t&p^piclk, 
tlic  party  in  queatien  will  come  to  the  marriage- bed  anything 
but  a  maid. 


tsbew 
sisetai 
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m.  Bonmig  the  nuts  ia  a  fiunom  chann.  They  mme  the 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut  as  thej  lay  them  in  the 
fire,  and  accordinglj  as  thej  bum  quietly  together,  or  start 
from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  court- 
ship will  be. 

lY.  Steal  out  all  alone  to  the  kilny  and  darkling  throw 
into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue  yam ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue 
off  the  old  one ;  and  towards  the  latter  end,  something 
will  hold  the  thread ;  demand,  **  who  hauds  ? "  i.e.  who 
holds  ? — an  answer  will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot, 
by  naming  the  christian  and  surname  of  your  future 
spouse. 

y .  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-g^ass ;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say  you  should  comb 
your  hair  all  the  time ;  the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion 
to  be  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your 
shoulder. 

VI.  Steal  out  unperceived  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp- 
seed,  harrowing  it  with  anythinc^  you  can  conveniently  draw 
after  you.  Kepeat  now  and  then,  "  hemp-seed  I  sow 
thee;  hemp-seed,  I  sow  thee;  and  him  (or  her)  that 
is  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me,  and  pou  thee.''  Look 
over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of 
the  person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  Some 
traditions  say,  "  come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee, '  that  is 
show  thyself,  in  which  case  it  simply  appears.  Others  omit 
the  harrowing,  and  say,  ^  come  after  me  and  harrow  thee." 

YII.  To  unn  throe  wechts  o*naething,  —  This  charm  must 
likewise  be  performed  unperceived  and  alone.  You  go  to  the 
bam,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges  if 
possible ;  for  there  is  danger  that  the  being  about  to  appear 
may  shut  the  doors  and  do  you  some  mischief.  Then  take 
that  instmment  used  in  winnowing  the  com,  which  in  our 
country  dialect  is  called  a  wecht ;  and  go  through  all  the 
attitudes  of  letting  down  com  against  the  wind.  Bepeat 
it  three  times ;  and  the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass 
through  the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the 
other,  having  both  the  igure  in  question,  and  the  apoearance 
or  retinue  marking  the  employment  or  station  in  hie. 

YIII.  Take  an  opportunity  of  g|QilI^MQaslK2(^v(»^ 
s^Jt,  and  fathom  it  &reetilllMTOQB4^T\l%^«ti^^aA^  ^^"^ 
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time,  idll  catcli  in  your  anna  the  appearftnoe  of  your 

^„  ..F«  f  [  yoke-fellow* 

u  gv  out,  one  or  more, — for  thii  is  a  fecial  «pe11— 
to  A  owuvb  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  ^iree  \m^ 
lands  meet  J  fliid  dip  jouf  left  abirt  sleeve.  Go  to  bed  it 
sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  befona  It  to  dn* 
Lie  awake;  and  some  time  nejir  midnight  an  appin- 
tion,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  ohWt  ia 
queation,  will  come  and  turn  the  aleet'e^  aa  if  to  diy  tk 
other  side  of  it. 

X.  Take  three  dishes  ;  put  clean  water  in  one^  foul  w*Rt 
in  another,  leave  the  third  empty  ;  blindfold  a.  person,  siul 
lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  disbee  are  ranged ;  he  (or 
she)  diiii  the  left  hand ;  if  by  chance  in  the  clean  water,  tiie 
future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matrimany  * 
maid  j  il'  in  the  foul,  a  widow  ;  if  in  the  empty-  diah^  it  fore^ 
tella  with  equal  certainty  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dbhe«  is 
altered. 


A  HALLOWEVE  CHANT, 
I. 

The  Autum'n^s  fairy  gold  turns  pale^ 

And  twilight  closes  fast  and  chilly 
And  dirge- like  winds,  with  lengtliening  wail, 

31oan  low,  or  rise  with  whistle  shrill. 
In  winter's  night  the  year  declines, 

Yet  gaily  we  that  night  receive, 
For  thick  with  happy  stars  it  shines. 

It's  Hesper,  Hallow-eve ! 
Fresh-dawning  Hallow-eve ! 
Sweet,  new-old  Hallow-eve ! 
For  what  thou  toert,  for  what  thou  art. 

Thrice  welcome,  Hallow-eve ! 

n. 

It  freezes ;  but  no  frost  on  earth 
The  seasons  of  the  soul  can  blight ; 

Here  bloom  at  one©  «k  ^^yvsi^  qS.  Tsi>s\>a.^ 
A  Summertlde  oi  *^o^  \,o-tj^^^.\ 
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Though  days  grow  short,  the  fire's  a  son 

That  will  not  set  without  our  leAve ; 
Our  hearts  are  flowering,  every  one, 
In  the  beams  of  Hallow-eve ! 
Bright-blazing  Hallow-eve ! 
Warm-glowing  Hallow-eve ! 
Far  sweeter  flowers  than  April's  dowers 
Are  these  of  Hallow-eve ! 

'Tis  fruit-time,  too ;  who  can  may  snatch 

Gold  apples  from  the  branch  or  pail ;  * 
But  Fire  and  Water  closely  watch 

The  treasure,  as  in  fairy  tale : 
And  sure  this  is  a  fairy  hour 

That  lets  the  ghostly  world  retrieve 
A  little  while  its  ancient  power, 

In  right  of  Hallow-eve ! 
Mysterious  Hallow-eve ! 
W  eird-mantled  Uallow-eve ! 
Much  joy  and  pain  have  cause  more  vain 

Than  ours  of  Hallow-eve ! 

IV. 

Heaven's  stars  were  used  as  lamps,  o{  old. 

The  mist  from  future  time  to  clear ; 
By  earth-stars  are  our  fortunes  told, — 

The  nuts  in  constellation  here :  t 
Glimpse  of  the  patterns,  cay  or  dull. 

From  which  tne  Fatal  Spmsters  weave. 
Or  work  our  lives,  like  Berlin  wool, — 
Is  caught  at  Hallow-eve  I 

Love-sybil  Hallow-eve ! 
Heart-prophet  Hallow-eve  I 
A  nut  can  hola  the  story  told 
Ail  through  by  Hallow-eve ! 

*  In  the  game  of  *'  Snap-epple,"  a  tort  of  chandelier  St  hnng  from  the 
ceiling,  with  an  apple  on  one  hraneh,  and  a  lighted  candle  on  the  next,  and  to 
on.  It  !•  let  rcTolTing  at  a  modeiate  epeed,  and  joa  mutt  onlj  nte  your 
month  in  catching  the  applet^aa  alio  in  diving,  when  the  applet  float  in  a  pail 
uf  water. 

t  Divination  from  the  bumbg  oC  auU  kitiKLYAnv^V  V^>v(«k'^^^'^'^ 
three  kingdonu,  ^ 


JdOm  in  cabbage-stalk  can  nead  * 

Hpynis- wealth  of  mjetic  lare  ; 
,ii&e  fuli-^wB  from  garden  seed  f 
k  human  crop  like  that  of  yore, 
-jiight,  before  the  wasted  fire 
\  ^ernblanee  turns  the  drring  aleere  f 
i  treasured  tbo     H.^      e  heart's  dswe, 
^'akee  pkce  at  L     low-ttve ! 
Yet  trulj,  Hauowneve^ 
In  loTe-cmft,  Hallow-eTe, 
Thy  magic  armt  with  needless  chftrms 
Our  witches,— Hflilow-eTet 

Come,  then  1  let  none  look  aourlj  grnrm. 

Nor  creak,  this  night,  in  rusty  talk  ! 
Let  cares  take  flight  before  our  stave 

As  ghosts  at  crowing  of  the  cook ! 
How  many  things  that  are  indeed 

Mere  ghosts  and  shadows  men  believe 
The  sole  true  substance ! — Men  whose  creed 

Despises  Hallow-eve. 
Without  one  Hallow-eve, 
Or  time  like  Hallow-eve, 
Of  loving  mirth,— how  great  a  dearth 

Is  theirs — dear  Hallow-eve ! 


\ 


OuHam  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon. — This  cnatom  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  and  become  the  subject  both  of  plaj  and 
baUad,  but  its  real  nature  does  not  seem  to  be  weU  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  most  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  it. 

*  The  otbbtge-ttalkt  are  pulled  in  the  dark,  and  predictions  nwde  from 
their  ibape,  size,  taate,  &c. 

f  ^  Seed,  seed,  I  sow  thee, 

And  thou  that  art  to  be  my  Ioto 
Come  after  me  and  ahow  thee  !  '* 
t  This  it  a  kdy't  charm.     The  alecTe  of  a  shift  (if  I  may  be  aQovied  the 
ezpntiion)  ii  imhed  ^(ki  oWuxi  c«c«iiiWMa  vA  Vxoa^  \a  Om  &ro :  a|  ted 
of  night,  a  pbanWni  oC  ih«  **  VbU»A«^'^  vcoxa  ^i«  ^r«^ 
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In  geneifl  it  is  tupposed  to  attach  itMlf  ezdusiYelj  to 
IXunmow.  This  howerer  ia  no  more  than  a  popular  error. 
We  know  from  authentic  records  that  it  prevailed  also  at 
Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
a  more  extended  and  accurate  research  would  prove  that  it 
existed  in  many  other  localities,  and  was  itself  but  the 
shadow  of  some  older  custom.  Sir  William  Dugdale  *  indeed 
fancies  that  he  has  found  the  source  of  it  so  far  as  Tutbury 
is  concerned,  and  he  thus  quaintly  describes  it  from  an 
ancient  parchment  roll  in  English  of  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VlII.,  which  howerer  was  not  the  original,  having 
been  translated  from  a  roll  in  French,  belonsin^  to  the  age 
of  King  Edward  III.  The  person,  of  whom  he  is  speaking, 
is  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville,  who  held  several  manors  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  then  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Tutbury  "  by 
two  small  fees ;  that  is  to  say,  when  other  tenants  pay  for 
reliefe,  one  whole  knight's  fee,  onb  hundred  shillings,  ne,  the 
said  Sir  Philip,  shall  pay  but  fifty  shillings;  and  when 
escuage  t  is  assessed  throghe  owtt  the  lande,  or  to  ayde  for 
to  make  th'  eldest  sonne  of  the  Lord,  knyght ;  or  for  to 
marrye  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord,  the  said  Sir  Philip 
shall  pay  bott  the  motye  %  of  it  that  other  shall  pay. 

"Neverthelesse,the  said  Sir  Philip  shall  ^de,  mej^ntienge,§ 
and  susteigne,  one  bacon  flyke,||  hangmg  in  his  hall  at 
Whichenoure,^  redy  arrayede  all  times  of  the  yere,  bott  in 
Lent ;  to  be  given  to  everyche  mane,  or  womane  married, 
after  the  day  and  the  yere  of  their  manage  be  passed ;  and 
to  be  gyven  to  everyche  mane  of  religion,  archbishop,  bishop, 
prior,  or  other  religious ;  and  to  everyche  preest,  after  the 
yere  and  day  of  their  profession  finished,  or  of  their  dignity 
reseyved  in  forme  foUowyng;  whensoever  that  ony  suche 
byfore  named  wylle  come  fw  to  enquire  for  the  baoonne,  in 
their  own  persone,  or  by  any  other  for  them,  they  shall  come 
to  the  baillyfe,  or  to  the  porter,  of  the  Lcmiship  of  Which- 
noure,  and  shall  say  to  them  in  the  manere  as  ensewethe. 

•  Dagdmle't  *<  Bwobh^  of  EngUod,**  w^.  ii.  p.  106,  feUo.    Undoo,  1675. 

t  EacuAfe  (Scutagium,  from  tK«  French,  Enm,  t  e.,  a  buckler  or  •hield) 
•ignifiet  a  kind  of  knigbt*t  Mnriee,  called  aenrice  of  the  ahield. 

t  i^.  Moiety.  §  U.  Maintain.  |  i.e.  Flitch. 

%   WhichmoTf  a  amall  village  of  StaffMdihire,  dtaated.  \^  ^^  tM^  ^^x^ato«L 
of  the  hundred  <^  Offlow  and  4«aarj  «f  Tamranhu 


^ 
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,  or  port€r,  I  doo  you  to  knowe ;  that  I  sm  coei 

MMij  (oFj  if  be  be  come  for  aiiy  other,  eliemis  if 

iviiOED6j         damaunde    one  Bocoa   %ke,    K^ngfipg  m.  tli 

ball©  oi  Lord  of  Wbiclienoure  ikfter  forme&em^ 

beb        ^* 

"  r  wl  ma  relftcioun,  tbe  baUlyfle  or  porter  sball  uS3|l 
a  dt»j  «v  bitti,  upon  promjse  by  bi»  fej-the  to  retounie  j  ^ 
wytb  him  to  bryug  tw  neighbours^     And  ia  111 

meyne  time, the  said  B  ike  with  him  tweTiie  of  1^ 

freebolders  of  tbe  Lor^»«*--j  icbenoore  ;  andtbeTtte 

sbaE  go  to  tbe  maiioir  or  re  beloogyi]^  to  Ik^^ 

Knjbtleye,  And  ther^  ebal  ^j —  tbe  forge  id  Knvgbtkj*  « 
his  boiUydej  commanding  ^uji  U  be  ready  at  Whid^WTfll 
tbe  day  appoynted,  at  pryme  of  .je  day,  withe  his  cMyijgg 
Uiat  is  to  aavj  a  Lorae  aod  a  sadyllo^  a  aakke  and  a  pnto* 
for  to  convey  and  earye  tbe  said  bacoiine  and  oocw  • 
journey  owtt  of  tbe  countee  of  Sta£ord  at  liis  costagait 
Ajid  then  tbe  sayd  BaiUyfl^e  shall  with  the  sajd  ^ 
holders  somone  all  tbe  tenaunts  of  the  said  xnano^  ti  h 
ready  at  tbe  day  appoynted  at  Which  encore  for  to  doo  iri 
perform  tbe  services  wbich  they  owe  to  the  baconne,  lad 
at  the  day  aasigii'd,  all  Bucb  as  owe  fienrices  to  the  baKJUM^ 
abaU  be  ready  at  tbe  gatte  of  the  manoir  of  Whichenouft 
frome  tbe  bo nue-ty singe  to  none,  attendyng  and  awatii^ 
for  tbe  com^^g  of  hym  that  fetchetb  the  baconne*  Aii 
when  he  is  coaiyn,  there  shall  be  delivered  to  him  and  \t^ 
fellowys  chapeletts,  and  to  ali  those  wbtebe  shall  be  thef«  ti» 
do  their  services  deue  to  the  baconne  j  and  they  shall  leil 
tbe  seid  demandant  wytbe  trompes  and  t-ahours  and  otbtf 
inaner  of  mynatmlaeTe  to  the  baUe  dore,  whero  be  aK*ll 
f)Tide  tbe  Lord  of  Wychenoor©  or  bis  steward,  i^adr  to 
dehver  the  baconne  in  this  manere.  He  shall  enquere  d 
hym,  whiche  demandeth  tbe  baconne,  yf  he  hare  btougfit 
tweyn  of  his  neybors  with  hym.  Wliiche  muat  answeri^ 
•they  be  here  redy.*  And  then  tbe  steward  shall  cmm 
thies  two  neigbboura  to  swere  yf  the  seid  demaiidaunt  be  t 
weddyt  man  ;  or  have  be  a  man  weddyt ;  and  yf  avtbe  ha 

*  A  pryke  tigdifiei  &  tpUT,  from  iu  hATiPg^  frt  one  time  coiuutcd  of  «  *i^ 
"I*  This  woid  U  exp\iaii«d.  Yk^  't^xa^ww  >»  ^ 
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Itaarriage  one  jere  and  a  day  be  passed ;  and  yf  he  be  a 
freeman  or  a  villeyn. 

*'  And  yf  hit  seid  neighbours  make  othe  that  he  hath  for 
hjm  all  thies  three  poynts  rehersed ;  then  shall  the  baconne 
be  take  downe,  and  broghte  to  the  halle-dore;  and  shall 
there  be  lajd  upon  one  half  a  quarter  of  wheatte,  and  upon 
other  of  rye.  And  he  that  demandeth  the  baconne  snail 
kneel  upon  his  knee  ;  and  shall  holde  his  right  hande  upon 
a  booke,  which  booke  shall  be  layde  above  the  baconne  and 
the  come ;  and  shall  make  othe  in  this  manere. 

"  *  Here  ye,  Sir  Philippe  de  Somernle,Lordof  Whichenoore, 
mayntener  and  gyver  of  this  baconne, — that  I,  A  site  I 
wedded  B  my  wile,  and  sythe  I  hadde  hyr  in  my  keping 
and  at  my  wylle  by  a  yere  and  a  day,  after  our  manage,  1 
wold  not  have  chaunged  for  none  other,  farer  ne  fowler, 
rycher  ne  pourer,  ne  for  none  other  descended  of  gretter 
lynage,  slepyng  ne  wakyng,  at  noo  time.  And  yf  the  seid  B 
were  sole,  and  I  sole,  1  wolde  take  her  to  be  my  wyfe  before 
alle  the  wymen  of  the  worlde,  of  what  condiciones  soever 
they  be,  good  or  evylle ;  as  helpe  me  Ood  and  his  seyntis, 
and  this  fleshe  and  all  fleshes.' 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  custom  of  the  same  kind 
in  substance,  though  differing  in  the  details,  should  have 
existed  also  at  the  priory  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  whence 
arises  the  old  saying  "  that  he  which  repents  him  not  of  his 
marriage,  either  sleeping  or  waking  in  a  year  and  a  day, 
may  lawMly  go  to  Dunmow  and  fetch  a  mammon  of  bacon 
away."  It  is  unknown  when  or  with  whom  the  custom 
originated,  but  that  it  did  exist  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  In  Blount  we  read,  *'  I  have  enquired  of  the 
manner  of  it,  and  can  leame  no  more  but  that  it  continued 
untill  the  dissolution  of  that  house,  as  also  the  abbies.  And 
that  the  party,  or  pilgrim  for  bacon  was  to  take  his  oath 
before  prior,  and  convent,  and  the  whole  town,  humbly 
kneeling  in  the  churchyard  upon  two  hard-pointed  stones, 
which  stones  some  say  are  there  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  prior's 
churchyard ;  his  oath  was  ministred  with  such  long  process, 
and  such  solemne  singine  over  him,  that  doubtlesse  must 
make  his  pilgrimage  (as  I  may  terme  it)  painfull ;  after,  he 
was  taken  up  upon  men's  shoulders^  aaid  ewmfc^^^aw^*^^''^^ 
the  priory  churchyard,  and  after  ^ibxcf\kf^  >aafe\fip«\^^«>i!^^^ 
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tke  fiyers  and  brethren,  and  all  the  townsfolke,  yoimg  and 
old,  following  him  with  shouts  and  acdamatioiiBy  wiiUi  his 
bacon  borne  before  him,  and  in  such  mannmr  (aa  I  have 
heard)  was  sent  home  with  his  bacon ;  of  which  I  find  that 
some  had  a  gammon,  and  others  a  flecke,  or  a  flitch ;  for 
proof  whereof  I  have,  from  the  records  of  the  house  found 
the  names  of  three  seyeral  persons  that  at  several  times 
had  it." 

The  hard-pointed  stones,  on  which  the  claimant  was 
forced  to  kneel,  while  attesting  his  conjugal  felicitr,  were 
h&d  enough  in  all  reason,  and  pminlj  show^  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  willing  to  save  his  bacon  if  possible;  but  the 
oath  was  of  a  nature,  one  would  have  thought,  to  produde 
any  husband  of  three  weeks  standing  from  the  trial,  pro- 
vimng  only  he  had  the  least  conscience :  it  was  ten  times 
harder  of  digestion  than  that  which  we  have  already  seen 
propounded  to  the  candidates  for  the  flitch  at  WhichenoTre. 
It  is  thus  giyen  by  Morant  in  his  ^  History  of  Essex." 

"  Yon  shall  swear  by  custom  of  oonfession. 
That  you  ne^er  made  nuptial  traDagreesioa ; 
Nor  sinoe  you  were  married  man  and  wife 
By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise  in  bed,  or  at  board. 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word  ; 
Or  since  the  parish-clerk  said  amen 
Wished  yourselves  immarried  again ; 
Or  in  a  t^lve-month  and  a  day 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way. 
But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire. 
As  when  yon  joined  hands  m  holy  quire. 
If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  fear 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 
For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well  known. 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own.** 

The  last  time  this  premium  on  conjugal  lore  and  fidelity 
was  ever  receired  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  1750;  by 
John  Shakeshanks,  wool-comber,  and  Anne  his  wife,  ci 
Wethersfield. 
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NOVEMBER. 


Now  the  leaf 
Incetnnt  rustlet  from  the  mouroful  grore  ; 
Oil  startling  tuch  at  stadioui  walk  helow  ; 
And  ilowlj  circlet  through  the  waTing  air. 

As  the  maturbg  and  dispersing  of  seeds  was  a  striking 
character  of  the  last  month,  so  the  fall  of  the  leaf  distin- 
guishes the  present.  From  this  circumstance  the  whole 
declining  season  of  the  year  is  often  in  common  language 
denominated  tlie  fall.  The  melancholy  sensations  which  at- 
tend this  gradual  death  of  vegetahle  nature,  by  which  the  trees 
are  stripped  of  all  their  beauty,  and  left  so  many  monuments  of 
decay  and  desolation,  forcibly  suggest  to  the  reflecting  mind 
an  apt  comparison  for  the  fugitive  generations  of  man. 
This  quick  succession  of  springing  and  falling  leayes  has 
been  tnus  beautifully  applied  by  Homer. 

Like  leayes  on  trees  the  nee  of  man  is  found. 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'ring  on  the  ground. 

Another  race  the  following  spring  suppliea ; 

Thej  fidl  successive,  and  successive  rise : 

So  fenerations  in  their  course  decaj. 

So  louriah  theao^  when  those  sre  paas'd  awaj. 

Pom's  Homer. 

The  loss  of  verdure,  together  with  the  shortened  days^ 
the  diminished  warmth,  and  fireqafioib  t•su^  ^saads&^^^^^'^id^ 


my  fmnih  qfMwemher ;  and  it  oeems  ta  be  fettfl 
wher  f^nirijfLlij  beside  man* 


j| 


Id  peDUTe  gfuise, 
9t  Id«  Winder  Q  er  ih«  ruBset 
tkrougb  the  *ad<ien'd  RroTe,  i*bet«  sevoe  id 
lying  strain  to  cheer  the  woodman' n  toil* 
f9Quie  widow'd  sangeter  fcnjMx  hu  pluut, 
'  '--^  — »^*^  —  -•^ J  the  tow»j  tsoptt^ 

8w»ird  dl  the  mt  p     loifiQg  Aada^ 

Bobb'd  of  their  Iw  i     now  shiT'ring  «it 

On  the  dead  tree,  ■>  r^u^^  ue^i^ndent  flock  - 
With  not  a  brightness  warmg  o'er  their  plumes;^ 
And  nought  uvo  chatt'nng  discord  m  their  note. 

Tmouaos, 

Intervals,  however,  of  clear  and  pleasant  weatHer  occasionall 
happen ;  and  in  general  the  autumnal  months  are,  in  oa 
island,  softer  and  less  variable  than  the  correspondent  one 
in  spring.     It  long  eontinues. 

The  pale  descending  year,  jret  plesnng  still. 

In  fair  weather  the  mornings  are  sharp ;  but  the  hoii 
frosty  or  thin  ice,  soon  vanishes  before  the  riaing  aim. 

The  lengthen'd  night  elapsed,  the  moming  a^m^^^ 

Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright^ 

Unfolding  £Bdr  the  last  sutumal  day ; 

And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 

14ie  rigid  hoar  frost  melts  before  his  beam.; 

And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 

Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drope  tvnnkle  round. 

Thomsox. 

Sudden  storms  of  wind  and  rain  frequently  occur,  wfaie 
at  once  strip  the  trees  of  their  faded  leaves,  and  reduc 
them  to  their  state  of  winter  nakedness. 

0*er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  strettns; 
Till  choak'd  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 
The  forest-walks,  at  ev'ry  rising  gale. 
Boll  wide  the  withered  waste,  ax^  whistle  bleak. 

Tromsos. 

One  of  the  first  trees  that  becomes  naked  is  the  walniil 


t^^Jbfe.e^ 
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■Tcamore,  lime,  and  ash ;  the  elm  retains  itBTerduiefor  some 
time  longer ;  the  beech  and  oak  are  the  latest  deciduous 
forest  trees  in  casting  their  leaves ;  anple  and  peach-trees 
often  remain  green  till  the  latter  end  of  Norember:  and 
pollard  oaks,  and  young  beeches,  lose  not  their  withered 
leaves,  till  thej  are  pushed  off  by  the  new  ones  of  the 
succeeding  spring. 

The  wood-pigeon,  or  stock-dove,  the  latest  in  its  arrival  of 
the  winter  birds  of  passage,  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  When  pinchea  oy  hunger,  it  will 
eat  the  young  tops  of  turnips,  but  beech-mast  is  its  favourite 
food ;  and  before  the  old  beech  woods  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  island  were  so  much  thinned,  the  multitudes  of  stock- 
doves that  annually  resorted  thither,  probably  from  Sweden 
and  the  north  of  Germany,  were  almost  incredible.  They 
might  be  seen,  like  rooks,  in  Ions  strings  of  a  thousand  or 
more,  directing  their  evening  night  to  the  thick  woods, 
where  tliey  were  shot  in  great  numbers  by  the  fowlers  who 
awaited  their  arrival. 

Salmon  begin  now  to  ascend  the  rivers  in  order  to  spawn  ; 
they  are  extremely  active  fish,  and  will  force  their  way  almost 
to  the  sources  of  the  most  rapid  streams,  overcoming  with 
surprising  agility  cataracts  and  other  obstacles  to  their 
passage.  There  are  several  salmon  leapt,  as  they  are  called, 
Doth  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  at  which  numbers  of 
fish  are  taken  by  nets  or  baskets  placed  under  the  fall, 
into  which  they  are  carried  afler  an  unsuccessful  leap. 

The  farmer  endeavours  to  finish  all  his  ploughing  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  and  then  lays  up  his  instruments  till 
the  next  spring. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  taken  out  of  the  exhausted  pastures, 
and  kept  in  the  vard  or  stable.  Hoes  are  put  up  to  fatten. 
Sheep  are  turned  into  the  turnip-field,  or  in  stormy  weather 
fed  with  hay  at  the  rick. 

Bees  require  to  be  moved  under  shelter,  and  the  pigeons 
in  the  dove-house  to  be  fed. 

"  Of  all  the  months  in  the  year,"  says  Christopher  North, 
**  November  in  our  climate,  whether  in  town  or  countnr, 
bears  the  worst  character.    It  is  almost  universally  thought 
to  be  a  sour,  sulky,  sullen,  savage,  dim,  duU,  dark^  diac^vi^^Vb^^ 
yet  designing  month — ^in  fewer  iroida^  %  utfni^Osi  ^r«n^^  ^j^ 
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to  lire.  Abhorring  all  personalities,  wa  repent  haTing 
sometimes  ^yen  in  to  this  national  abuse  of  November. 
We  know  hun  well,  and  though  we  admit  at  once  that  he  is 
no  beauty,  and  that  his  manners  are  at  the  best  bluff,  at  the 
worst  repulsive,  yet  on  those  who  choose  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance,  his  character  continues  so  to  mellow  and 
ameliorate  itself,  that  they  come  at  last,  if  not  to  love,  to  like 
him,  and  even  to  prefer  his  company  in  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  that  of  other  more  brilliant  visitors.  So  true  is  it 
with  months  and  men  that  it  requires  only  to  know  the  most 
unpleasant  of  them,  and  to  see  them  during  a  favourable 
phasis,  in  order  to  regard  them  with  that  Christian  com- 
placency which  a  good  heart  sheds  over  aU  its  habits.  *Ti8 
unlucky  for  November,  poor  fellow !  that  he  follows  October. 
October  is  a  month  so  much  admired  by  the  world,  that  we 
often  wonder  he  has  not  been  spoiled.  *  What  a  glorious 
October ! '  *  Why,  ^'ou  will  surely  not  leave  us  till  October 
comes  ! '  '  October  is  the  month  of  all  months — and  till  you 
see  him,  you  have  not  seen  the  Lakes.  We  acknowledge  his 
claims ;  he  is  often  truly  delightful ;  but,  like  other  brilliant 
persons,  thinks  himself  not  only  privileged  to  be  at  times 
extremely  dull,  but  his  inteiisest  stupidify  is  panegyrised  as 
wit  of  the  first  water — ^^hile  his  not  unfrequent  rudeness, 
of  which  many  a  common  month  would  be  ashamed,  passes 
for  the  ease  of  high  birth,  or  the  eccentricity  of  genius.  A 
very  different  feeling,  indeed,  exists  towards  unfortunate 
November.  The  moment  he  shows  his  face  all  other  faces 
are  glum.  We  defy  month  or  man,  under  such  a  trial,  to 
make  himself  even  tolerably  agreeable.  He  feels  that  he  is 
no  favourite,  and  that  a  most  sinister  misinterpretation  will 
be  put  on  all  his  motions,  manners,  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds.  A  man  or  a  month  so  circumstanced,  think,  lodk, 
speak,  act  as  he  will — yea,  even  more  like  an  angel  than  a 
man  or  a  month — every  eyebrow  arches,  every  nose  distends, 
every  lip  curls  towards  him  in  contempt,  which  blow  over 
the  ice  that  enchains  all  his  feelings  and  faculties,  beaw, 
chill  whisperings  of  *  who  is  that  disagreeable  fellow  ? '  in 
such  a  frozen  atmosphere  elo(]uence  would  be  congealed  on 
the  lips  of  an  Ulysses,  poetry  prosified  on  those  of  an 
Apollo.** 
One  of  the  most  familiar  characteristics  of  this  month  is 
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fog.  '^  A  London  fog,"  says  Miss  Mitford, ''  is  a  sad  thing, 
as  every  inhal^itant  of  iJondon  knows  full  well ;  dingj, 
dusky,  dirty,  damp ;  an  atmosphere  black  as  smoke  and  wet 
as  steam,  that  wraps  you  round  like  a  blanket;  a  cloud 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven ;  a  '  palpable  obscure  *  which 
not  only  turns  day  into  night,  but  threatens  to  extinguish 
the  lamps  and  lanthoms,  with  which  the  poor  street- 
wanderers  strive  to  illumine  their  darkness,  oimming  and 
paling  the  ineffectual  fires,  imtil  the  volume  of  gas  at  a  shop- 
door  cuts  no  better  figure  than  a  hedge-worm,  and  a  duchess  s 
flambeau  would  veil  its  glories  to  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  A 
London  fog  is,  not  to  speak  profiinely,  a  sort  of  renewal  and 
reversal  of  Joshua's  miracle ;  the  sun  seems  to  stand  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  gives  light  to  the  antipodes.  The  very 
noises  of  the  street  come  stifled  and  smothered  through  that 
suffocating  medium ;  din  is  at  a  pause ;  the  town  is  suenced ; 
and  the  whole  population,  bi^cd  and  quadruped,  sympathise 
with  the  dead  and  chilling  weight  of  the  out-of-doors  world. 

"  Dogs  and  cats  iust  Took  up  from  their  slumbers,  turn 
round  and  go  to  sleep  again;  the  little  birds  open  their 
pretty  eyes,  stare  about  them,  wonder  that  the  night  is  so 
long,  and  settle  themselves  afresh  on  their  perches.  Silks 
lose  their  gloss,  cravats  their  stiffness,  hackney-coachmen 
their  way ;  young  ladies  fall  out  of  curl,  and  mammas  out  of 
temper;  masters  scold,  servants  grumble;  and  the  whole 
city,  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Wapping,  looks  sleepy  and 
cross,  like  a  fine  gentleman  roused  brfore  his  time  and 
forced  to  get  up  by  candle  light.  Of  all  detestable  things  a 
London  fog  is  most  detestable. 

''Now  a  countiy  fog  is  quite  another  matter.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  unfrequent  recurrence,  there  is  abput  as  much 
of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  beauty  which  almost  all 
natural  phenomena  exhibit  to  those  who  have  themselves 
that  faculty,  oftener  perhaps  claimed  than  possessed,  a 
genuine  feeling  of  nature. 

"  During  those  lovely  autumns,  which  not  unfre(}uently 
occur,  when  all  the  flowers  of  all  seasons  se«ned  mingling 
as  one  sometimes  sees  them  in  a  painter's  garland — ^the 
violets  and  primroses  reblossoming,  and  new  crops  of  sweet- 
peas  and  mignonette  blending  with  the  chrysanuv^s^KfiNiss^^'^^'e' 
Vichnelmas  daisy  and  the  diSiiia,  t\ift\ito{idEi>^^sm0c^3^  ^  "^"^ 
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year — when  th©  very  leaves  cling  to  the  tareea  with  a  &esh^ 
ness  ao  vigorous  and  so  youthful,  that  thej  seem  to  have 
d«?termined,  spite  of  their  old  had  habit,  that  far  once  they 
wOl  not  falL  Such  lovely  autumna  give  us  many  foggy 
mornings,  or  rather  foggy  days,  dnye  begiuoing  in  a  sou 
vapoujy  miatinesa,  enveloping  the  w'^bole  coontty  in  a  veH, 
snowy,  fleecy,  and  light  as  the  smoke  which  one  often  sees 
eireling  in  the  distance  from  some  cottage  chimney,  or  aa 
the  still  whiter  clouds  which  float  around  the  moon ;  and 
finishing  in  sunset  a  of  surprising  richness  and  beauty,  when 
the  mist  is  lifbed  up  from  the  earth  and  turned  into  a 
canopy  of  unrivalled  porgeousness,  purple,  rosy  and  golden, 
disclosing  the  splendid  autumn  landscape,  with  its  shining 
rivuleta,  its  vaned  and  mellow  wood-land  tint  a  ^  and  its 
deep  emerald  pasture  lands,  every  blade  and  leaf  covered 
with  a  thousand  little  drops,  as  pure  as  crystal,  glit- 
tering and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams  like  the  dew  on  a 
summer's  morning,  or  the  still  more  brilliant  scintillations 
of  frost." 

November  days  are  not  all  as  foggy  and  dispiriting  as  the 
proverbial  character  of  the  month  would  lead  the  unobservant 
to  infer,  in  proof  of  this  we  will  give  one  of  JVIiss  Mitford's 
pictorial  sketches. 

"  November  6th, — The  weather  is  as  peaceful  to-day,  as 
calm,  and  as  mild,  as  in  early  April;  and  perhaps  an 
autumn  afternoon  and  a  spring  morning  do  resemble  each 
other  more  in  feeling,  and  even  in  appearance,  than  any 
two  periods  of  the  year.  There  is  in  both  the  same  fresh- 
ness and  dewiness  of  the  herbage ;  the  same  balmy  softness 
in  the  air;  and  the  same  pure  and  lovely  blue  sky,  with 
white  fleecy  clouds  floating  across  it.  The  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  absence  of  flowers  and  the  presence  of  leaves. 
But  then  the  foliage  of  November  is  so  rich,  and  glowing, 
and  varied,  that  it  may  well  supply  the  place  of  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  spring ;  whilst  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  or 
the  garden  could  never  make  amend  for  the  want  of  leaves, 
that  beautiful  and  graceful  attire  in  which  nature  has 
clothed  the  rugged  forms  of  trees — ^the  verdant  dr^ery  to 

•which  the  lan(kcape  owes  its  loveliness,  and  the  forests  their 

glory. 
.     ''If  dhoice  mufit  'be  \ie>\rwei5ra.\.'«^.^WM»Tis^^w3o.  %cif^ 
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charms,  it  is  at  least  no  bad  pliilosopliy  to  prefer  the  present 
ffood  even  whilst  looking  gratefully  back  and  hopefully 
forward,  to  the  past  and  the  future.  And  of  a  surety,  no 
fairer  specimen  of  a  November  day  could  well  be  found  than 
this — a  day  made  to  wander 

By  Yellow  commons  and  birch-sbaded  hollows. 
And  hedgerows  bordering  unfrequented  lanes. 

"How  beautiful  the  lane  is  to-day,  decorated  with  a 
thousand  colours  I  The  brown  road,  and  the  ricli  verdure 
that  borders  it,  strewed  with  the  plain  yellow  leaves  of  the 
elm,  just  beginning  to  fall ;  hedge-rows  glowing  with  long 
wreaths  of  the  bramble,  in  every  variety  of  purplish  red ; 
and  overhead,  the  unchanged  green  of  the  fir,  contrasting 
with  the  spotted  sycamore,  the  tawny  beech,  and  the  dry 
sere  leaves  of  the  oak,  which  rustle  as  the  light  wind 
passes  tlirough  them ;  a  few  common  hardy  yellow  flowers, 
whether  wild  or  cultivated,  as  blue  is  rare,  flowers  of  many 
sorts,  but  almost  of  one  tint,  still  blowin?  in  spite  of  the 
season,  and  ruddy  berries  glowing  through  all.  How  very 
beautiful  is  the  lane ! 

"  But  let  us  go  on.  No  time  for  more  sketches  in  these 
short  days.  It  is  getting  cold  too.  We  must  proceed  on 
our  walk.  At  last  wo  have  reached  the  Loddon!  the 
beautiful  Loddon !  and  the  bridge,  where  every  one  stops, 
as  by  instinct,  to  lean  over  the  rails,  and  gaze  a  moment  on 
a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty — the  fine  grounds  of  the 
great  house,  with  tneir  magnificent  groups  of  limes,  and  firs, 
and  poplars  grander  than  ever  poplars  were;  the  green 
meadows  opposite,  studded  with  oaks  and  elms ;  the  clear 
winding  river ;  the  mill,  with  its  picturesque  old  buildings 
bounding  the  scone :  all  slowing  with  the  rich  colouring  of 
autumn,  and  harmonised  by  the  soft  beauty  of  the  clear 
blue  sky,  and  the  delicious  calmness  of  the  hour.  The  very 
peasant,  whose  daily  path  it  is,  cannot  cross  that  bridge 
without  a  pause. 

"  But  the  day  is  wearmg  fast,  and  it  grows  colder  and 
colder.    I  really  think  it  will  be  a  frost.     After  all,  spring 
is  the  pleasantest  season.    Beautiful  as  this  scenery  is  we 
must  get  on.    Down  that  broad  yet  ahadoNr^  \3MSka,^\j«^^Ti. 
the  park,  dark  with  evergreena  axiii  a8bY5^8«^^•^^ScL^'i^'^^'»=^ 
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the  toeadowfl,  where  sheep j  and  cows,  ancl  horses  are  grarmg 
under  the  tall  elms ;  that  lane,  where  the  wild  bank  clothe*! 
\rith  fern,  and  tufted  with  furate,  and  crowned  }>j  rich 
berried  thorn,  and  thick  Bhining  hoUj  on  the  one  side,  seems 
to  Tie  in  beauty  with  the  pictupeaqxie  old  paling,  the  bright 
laurels,  and  the  plumy  cedars^  on  the  other; — doim  th*t 
fihady  lane  until  the  sudden  turn  brings  ub  to  aji  openinf 
whefe  four  roads  meet, — where  a  noble  avenue  turns  doira 
to  the  great  house,  where  the  village  church  rears  its  modest 
Bpire  from  amidst  its  yenerable  yew  trees,  and  where  em- 
liosomed  in  orchards  and  gardens^  and  backed  by  bams  and 
ricks,  and  aU  the  wealth  of  the  farm-yard,  stands  the 
spacious  and  comfortable  farmhou^Ci 

**  This  beautiful  mild  day  is  edging  off  into  a  dense  frosty 
evening;  the  leaves  of  the  elm  and  the  linden  in  the  ol^ 
avenue  are  quivering,  and  vibrating,  and  fluttering  in 
the  air,  and  at  length  falling  crisply  on  the  earth ;  the 
Bim  gleams  dimly  through  the  fog,  giving  little  more  of 
light  or  heat  than  his  fair  sister  the  lady  moon.  I  am 
beginning  to  wrap  my  cloak  closely  round  me,  and  to 
calculate  the  distance  to  my  own  fireside,  recanting  all 
the  way  my  praises  of  November,  and  longing  for  the 
showery,  flowery  April  as  much  as  if  I  were  a  half-chilled 
butterfly,  or  a  dahlia  knocked  down  by  frost." 


LONDON  FOGS. 

"  Among  the  peculiarities  which  make  London  different 
from  any  other  city  in  the  world,  may  be  reckoned  its  winter 
fogs,  those  dark,  rolling,  solid-looking  compounds  of  moisture, 
smoke,  gaa,  and  innumerable  other  products,  which  such  a  city 
as  London  abimdantly  supplies,  and  which  are  sufficient,  one 
would  almost  suppose,  to  render  a  residence  among  them 
unendurable.  So  at  least  think  the  good  people  abroad,  who 
talk  much  among  themselves  of  the  horrors  of  a  November 
fog,  but  would  as  soon  think  of  congratulating  a  native  of 
Smyrna  on  the  presence  of  the  plague  in  his  city,  as  talk 
to  a  Londoner  of  his  li&^^e  io^.  ^\v!(^\iQ^«7er^  ia  the  force 
of  haWt  that  tlie  deiiBeatl^oNeTD\»Ti^%'^T«^f5«^Tia^s^^ 
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change  in  our  habifcs  than  causing  us  to  li^ht  our' lamps 
and  candles,  and  to  move  and  drire  about  with  more  than 
ordinary  caution. 

^  And  why  should  we  fear  a  Noyember  fog  ?  Is  it  so  deadlj 
and  so  dangerous  as  people  suppose  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  London  nospitals  are  clearer  during 
Noyember  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  P  And  is  it 
not  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  dense  fogs  are 
peculiar  to  London?  Are  they  not  common  to  all  large 
cities,  though  perhaps  less  frequent  than  in  our  metropolis  ? 
We  read  of  one  that  yisited  Amsterdam  of  so  dense  a  cha- 
racter that  people  ran  aniinst  each  other,  eyen  though  they 
had  torches  in  their  hands ; — two  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
were  drowned  by  falling  into  the  canals ; — ^their  cries  were 
heard,  but  people  were  afraid  to  adyance  to  their  relief.  We 
also  read  ot  a  great  fog  which  occurred  at  Paris,  one  12th  of 
Noyember,  in  which  the  obscurity  was  such  that  persons 
lost  their  way  in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  blind ; — ^it 
was  necessanr  to  be  near  a  yery  brilliant  li^ht  to  perceive  a 
faint  trace  of  it.  Fourcroy,  the  celebrated  chemist,  described 
this  fog  as  displaying  itself  in  spiral  groups  like  corkscrews, 
and  that  it  had  a  remarkable  taste.  This  Parisian  fog 
certainly  out-horrors  our  choicest  *  London  peculiars ; '  for 
we  never  have  any  corkscrews,  and  the  taste  is  nothing  yery 
particular. 

"  To  enjoy  a  London  fog  to  perfection  you  should  ascend 
St.  Pftul's  cathedral  some  day  when  the  8un*s  place  in  the 
heavens  is  but  just  discernible.  After  climbing  up  about 
three  hundred  feet  through  the  dense  fog  of  the  churchyard, 
you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  on  stepping  out  upon  the 
balcony  to  find  yourself  in  the  bright  sunshine,  with  a  fog 
below  your  feet  rolling  and  subsiding  like  a  huge  sea.  You 
are  surprised  at  its  small  elevation,  it  scarcely  reaches  half- 
way up  the  cathedral  dome.  But  is  it  not  a  beautiful,  a 
remarkable  sight  ? — the  bright  sun  lights  it  up  fantastically, 
and  adorns  it  iK-ith  a  few  funt-colouiid  tints,  making  it  not 
unlike  the  effect  produced  by  the  webs  of  the  gossamer  spider 
covering  a  sunny  field  in  autumn.  On  examining  the 
structure  of  this  fog,  it  is  found  to  be  by  no  means  uniform ; 
a  long  depressed  line  marks  the  course  of  the  Thamfia^ilV&a.- 
trating  the  fi^t  that  a  dear  wateMS«aStt»TO^^^ 
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of  the  fog  less  perfectly  tban  damp  groimd.  Her©  and  there, 
like  huge  hummocks ^  the  fog  tt-anoB  out  denser  than  the  mi- 
roundmg  parts,  miirking  the  vicinity  of  some  great  biffw^, 
or  a  more  than  usually  dense  popumtiati,  whei^  houses  ifs 
thick  together,  and  smoke  la^uea  from  every  chinmcj. 
Yonder,  where  the  fog  standB  flo  high,  the  subaoO  is  of  cUt, 
from  whkh  the  moisture  escapes  mth  difficulty ;  in  otbJr 
parta,  where  the  fog  is  low,  the  ground  is  of  sand  or  givnL 
throiigh  which  the  wet  filters  easily.  The  neigbbouilnoi 
of  the  parks  and  the  wider  streets^  and  larger  honMI, 
are  also  indicated  by  the  thinner  teiture  of  tlua  nptmm 
ocean. 

*'  London  fog  diSers  essentially  &om  clouds  and  imsts  fti^ 
dew  properly  so  caDed,  Clouds  are  formed  in  the  sky  at 
some  height  lii  the  air ;  but  fog  is  an  earth-eloud  formed  a£ 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  seldom  ascending  manr  feet 
above  it.  Clouda  and  Uiidto  and  dew  aic  all  wct  mid  damp 
and  uncomfortable ;  but  London  fog  is  perfectly  dry,  az^ 
enfolds  the  city  as  in  a  garment.  Dew  is  formed  by  the 
cooling  down  of  the  earth's  surface  below  the  temperature 
of  the  air  sulBcient  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  air  upon 
it  in  liquid  drops ;  whereas  a  fog  is  formed  by  a  cold  upper 
stratum  of  air  coming  in  contact  with  a  lower  and  warmer 
stratum,  and  partially  condensing  the  vapour  wherewith  it  is 
charged. 

'*  But  London  fog  consists  of  something  more  than  vapour 
of  water  partially  condensed.  Every  house  contributes  a 
number  of  little  fiery  volcanoes,  which  are  busy  all  day  long 
supplying  to  the  air  vapour  of  water,  sulphur,  carbon,  as 
well  as  sulphurous,  nitrous,  and  pyroligneous  acids,  and 
some  other  matters,  all  of  which  become  to  a  great  extent 
mixed  with  the  vapour  of  the  air.  It  must  further  be  noticed 
that  the  various  constituent  parts  of  the  fog,  being  formed 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  in  the  same  electrical  state  as 
the  earth  itself,  and  hence  (the  air  being  a  non-conductor) 
they  repel  each  other,  and  are  repelled  by  the  earth,  and 
thus  remain  suspended.  This  also  furnishes  the  reason  why 
the  fog  is  dry,  and  does  not  adhere  to  any  surface. 

'*  A  very  moderate  wind  is  sufficient  to  disperse  a  fog ;  bat 
an  increase  of  moi^tvixe  «it  th!^  «\&rCaAe  without  rain,  or  an 
increase  oltempecatux^  'm>i>[iQ\^^^rvsA^  ^^soKsnS^  xQaSksis^^&)& 
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fog  more  dense,  because  the  heat  increases  the  eraporation 
of  the  moistened  surface.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
London  is  firee  from  fog  during  the  middle  of  the  ni£;ht  and 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  but  as  soon  as  the  fires  are 
lighted  the  fog  begins  to  appear.  It  sometimes  clears  awaj 
about  noon,  and  becomes  more  dense  towards  evening,  as 
the  gas  and  other  lamps  are  lighted,  but  the  chief  reason 
probably  is,  that  after  sunset  the  natural  fall  of  the  atmos- 
phere presses  the  fog  nearer  to  the  earth's  surface,  and 
consequently  makes  it  more  dense.  The  same  cause  also 
sends  the  fog  down  the  chimneys  which  have  no  fire,  produ- 
cing in  the  apartments  a  strong  odour  of  soot,  or  a  smell  as 
of  something  burning.  By  night  this  has  often  caused 
anxiety. 

"The  London  fog  has  a  peculiar  tidal  motion,  tending, 
however,  rather  down  than  up  the  river,  towards  the  marshes, 
where  it  performs  a  peculiar  service  to  our  markets  in 
supplying  them  with  much  finer  wild  fowl  than  are  produced 
in  districts  not  visited  by  fogs.  These  birds  feed  only 
during  twilight,  and  as  the  fog  extends  the  twilight  over 
nearly  the  whole  day,  the^  are  constantly  feeding.  Thus 
when  the  birds  are  caught  in  clear  weather  after  a  fog  they 
are  found  to  be  in  very  fine  condition. 

"  The  appearance  of  fogs  in  different  cities  is  frequently 
simultaneous.  At  the  time  a  great  fog  prevailed  in  London, 
Dublin  was  visited  by  one  of  equal  density.  Foss  have  been 
known  also  to  preceae  a  strong  westerly  wind  at  Manchester, 
London,  and  Paris,  and  by  nearly  the  same  short  interval 
of  time  at  each  station. 

"  The  poet  Crabbe  gives  a  very  true  description  of  a  fog  at 
the  sea-coast. 

'*  When  all  jou  see  ihrough  denaeet  Fog  if  teen. 
When  you  out  hear  the  fiahen  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Or  half  conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 
Boys  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  oast, 
W^ill  hear  it  strike  against  the  ▼iewloss  mast; 
While  the  stem  boaUnan  growls  his  fieroe  disdain. 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain.*  ** 


irOTEMBEB. 


LEAFLESS  TREES. 

r&r  of  Eahire^  tlie  trees  in  casting  off  their 

lenta  of  rich  le^ree  only  reveal  to  bim  fremh 

autr  and  delightful  study  in  the  iBaryellouA 

i  of  their  noble  skeletons,  in  the  exquisite  tracery 

y   the  intermingling   of  myriad   branches   anyd 


tJelicate  twiga,  in  the  lavish 
Tariety  of  eharacter  stamped 
upon  each  separate  speciea  of 
tree,  and  upon  each  individual 
of  that  BpecieH. 
"I  do  not  propose,"  gays  Euskin  in  his  "Modem  Painters," 
"to  examine  the  characteristics  of  each  tree ;  it  will  be  enoufi;h 
to  observe  the  laws  common  to  all.  First,  then,  neither  the 
stem  nor  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  hazel,  willow,  birch, 
beech,  poplar,  chesnut,  pine,  mulberry,  olive,  ilex,  carob,  op 
whatever  the  tree  may  oe,  ^op^,  except  where  thej  fork. 
Wherever  a  stem  sends  off  a  branch,  or  a  branch  a  leaser 
bough,  or  a  lesser  bou^h  a  bud,  the  stem  or  the  branch  is, 
on  the  instant,  less  in  diameter  by  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
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branch  or  the  bough  they  hare  sent  off,  and  ther  remain  of 
the  same  diameter,  or  if  there  be  any  change,  rather  increase 
than  diminish,  until  they  send  off  another  branch  or  bough. 
This  hiw  is  imperative,  and  without  exception ;  no  bough  or 
stem,  or  twig,  ever  tapering  or  becoming  narrower  towards 
its  extremity  by  a  haur*s  breadth,  save  where  it  parts  with 
some  portion  of  its  substance  at  a  fork  or  bud,  so  that  if  all 
the  t^-ic^s  and  sprays  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tree  which 
are,  and  have  been,  could  be  united  without  loss  of  space, 
they  would  form  a  round  log  of  at  least  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  from  which  they  spring. 

**  But  as  the  trunks  of  most  trees  send  off  twigs  and  sprays 
of  li^ht  underfoliage,  of  which  every  individual  fibre  takes 
precisely  its  own  thickness  of  wood  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  as  many  of  these  drop  off,  leaving  nothing  but  a  small 
excrescence  to  record  their  existence,  there  is  freauently  a 
slight  and  delicate  appearance  of  tapering  caused  in  the 
trunk  itself ;  wliile  the  same  operation  t&es  place  much 
more  extensively  in  the  branches ;  it  being  natural  to  almost 
all  trees  to  sena  out  from  their  young  limbs  more  wood  than 
they  can  support ;  which,  as  the  stem  increases,  gets  con- 
tracted at  the  points  of  insertion,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of 
the  sap,  and  then  dies  and  drops  off,  leaving  all  along  the 
bough,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  another,  a  series  of  small 
excrescences  sufficient  to  account  for  a  degree  of  tapering, 
which  is  ^et  so  very  slight,  that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a 
branch  with  no  real  fork,  or  living  bough  to  divide  it,  or 
diminish  it,  the  tapering  is  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  eye ; 
and  if  we  select  a  portion  without  such  evidences  of  past 
ramification,  there  will  be  found  none  whatsoever. 

"  But  nature  takes  great  care  and  pains  to  conceal  this 
uniformity  in  her  boughs.  They  are  perpetually  parting 
with  little  sprays  here  and  there,  whicn  steal  away  their 
substance  cautiously,  and  where  the  eye  does  not  perceive 
the  theft  until  a  little  way  above  it  feels  the  loss ;  and  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  the  ramifications  take  place 
so  constantly  and  delicately,  that  the  effort  upon  the 
eye  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  boughs  actually  tapered, 
except  here  and  there  where  some  avariciooa  one,  greedy 
of  substance,  runs  on  for  two  or  three  yards  without 
parting  with  anything,  and  becomes  ungnoefiil  in  so  doing." 
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SHOOTING  STABS. 


The  most  important  of  the  periodic  fall  of  SkiS>dHtf 
8tmn  occur  ring  in  this  months  we  extract  from  ''  Ckufloaoa'"* 
an  interesting  pasaiige  relating  to  them. 

**Shootbg-atar8,"  says  Huuiboldt,  "fell  either  sep&nt^ij 
and  in  inconsiderable  numbers,  that  is  sporadieaOr,  or  m 
BwanoB  of  manj  thousands.  Tbe  latter,  which  are  eompifed 
bj  Ar&hian  authors  to  awarma  of  locuate,  are  perit^ 
in  iheir  ocourrence,  and  move  in  streams,  generxillj  in 
a  parallel  direction.  Amongst  periodic  falls,  tbe  inoit 
celebrated  arc  known  as  the  November  phenotneoon,  occop- 
ring  from  about  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  Xovemher,  and 
that  of  tbe  festival  of  St.  Laivreoce  (tbe  10th  of  Aii^ri^t), 
whose  *  fiery  tears '  wertJ  iLwuxc^vi  xix  loimt/r  tiiiicra  lu.  a  cuuivii 
calendar  of  England,  no  less  than  in  the  old  traditionaij 
legends,  as  a  meteorological  event  of  constant  recurrence. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  shooting-stars  and 
fire-balls  of  the  most  various  dimensions,  which  according 
to  Eloden,  were  seen  to  fall  at  Potsdam,  on  the  m^ 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1822,  and  on 
the  same  night  of  the  year  in  1832,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe ;  from  Portsmouth  to  Orenburgh  on  the  Unl 
Biver,  and  even  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  as  in  the 
Isle  of  France ;  no  attention  was  directed  to  the  periodicity  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  no  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
of  the  connection  existing  between  the  fall  of  shooting-stan 
and  the  recurrence  of  certain  days,  until  the  prodigious 
swarm  of  shooting-stars  which  occurred  in  North  America, 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1833,  and  was 
observed  by  Olmsted  and  Palmer.  The  stars  fell,  on  this 
occasion,  Uke  flakes  of  snow,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
at  least  240,000  had  fallen  during  a  period  of  nine  hours. 
Palmer,  of  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  was  led,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  splendid  phenomenon,  to  the  recollection 
of  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones  in  1799,  first  described  by 
Ellicot  and  myself,  and  which,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
facts  I  had  adduced,  showed  that  the  phenomenon  had  been 
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Bimultaneouslj  seen  in  the  New  Continent,  from  the 
equator,  to  New  Hermbut  in  Greenland,  64®  14'  lat.,  and 
between  46°  and  82°  long.  The  identity  of  the  epoch  was 
recognised  with  astonishment.  The  stream,  which  nad  been 
seen  from  Jamaica  to  Boston  (40°  21'  lat.)  to  traverse  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  November, 
1833,  was  again  observed  in  the  United  States  in  1834, 
on  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  of  November, 
althou£;h  on  this  latter  occasion  it  showed  itself  with  some- 
what less  intensity.  In  Europe  the  periodicity  of  the 
phenomenon  has  since  been  manifested  with  great  regu- 
larity. 

"  ^Vnother  and  a  like  regularly  recurring  phenomenon  is 
that  noticed  in  the  month  of  August,  the  meteoric  stream 
of  St.  LawTcnce  appearing  between  the  9th  and  14th  of 
August.  3Iu8chenbroek,  as  early  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  couturj',  drew  attention  to  the  frequency  of  meteors  in 
the  month  of  August ;  but  their  certain  periodic  return, 
about  the  time  of  St.  Lawrence's  day,  was  first  shown  by 
Quetelet,  Olbers,  and  Benzenberg.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  in 
time  discover  other  periodically  appearing  streams,  probably 
about  the  22nd  to  the  25th  of  April,  between  the  6th  and 
12th  of  December,  and,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  true 
falls  of  aerolites  enumerated  by  (Japocci,  also  between 
the  27th  and  29th  of  November,  or  about  the  17th  of 
July. 

"Although  the  phenomena  hitherto  observed  appear  to 
have  been  independent  of  the  distance  from  the  pole,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  other  climatic  relations,  there 
is,  however,  one  perhaps  accidentally  coincident  phenomenon 
which  must  not  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Northern 
Light,  the  Aurora  Borealis,  was  unusually  brilliant  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  splendid  fall  of  meteors  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November,  1833,  described  by  Olmsted.  It  was 
also  observed  at  Bremen  in  1838,  where  the  periodic 
meteoric  fall  was,  however,  less  remarkable  tnan  at 
Eichmoud,  near  London.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
work  the  singular  fact  observed  by  Admiral  Wrangel,  and 
frequentlv  confirmed  to  me  by  himself,  that  when  he  was 
on  the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Polar  sea,  he  observed  dusm% 
an  Aurora  Borealisy  certain  portions  ol  ^t^  ^^^^S^  ^V^i«\<&^> 
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-wliicli  were  Bot  iUummated,  ligbt  up,  aad  contiatifi  lamtB^^ui 

**  Trhe never  a  shootiijg-star  passed  o?er  them. 

**  The  diifereut  meteoric  atreams^  eacli  of  wHeh  is  eom* 
pmed  of  myriada  of  small  cosmical  bodies,  probably  mted^ect 
our  enFfch's  orbit  in  the  same  m&mier  aa  Bielk's  cdjecl 
Aisocgteig  tpo  this  hypotheiiiEi,  we  may  represent  to  ouzsd^ei 
Hmw  OAteroid-meteors  as  composing  a  closed  riue  or  tcae,  ' 
wit  hi  a  which  thej  all  pursue  one  common,  orbit,  Thi 
smaller  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  present  u^if 
Kre  except  Pallas,  with  an  aualogoua  relation  in  tbesi^ 
^oagtantty  mterBe<5ting  orbits,  Aa  jet,  boweTer,  we  Wf 
im  €ertaia  knowledge  aa  to  whether  changes  in  the  period 
«ti  wliieb  the  stream  becomes  visible,  or  tbe  retardaiwmil^ 
the  phenomena  of  which  I  bare  already^  spoken^  indieAl  1 
regular  peitrussion  or  oscillation  of  the  nodes — ^that  la  ti 
say,  of  the  points  of  iotersection  of  the  earth's  orbit  mi^  of 
that  of  the  ring ;  or  whether  this  ring  or  zone  attaiiu  m 
couatderableii  degree  of  breadth  from  tbe  irregular  gtx>upiD| 
and  distances  apart  of  the  small  bcMiies,  that  it  requires 
several  days  for  the  earth  to  traverse  it.  Tbe  sy&temd 
Satum*8  sateEitea  ahows  us  likewise  a  group  of  immeajt 
width,  composed  of  most  intimately  connected  cotmic^ 
bodies.  In  this  system,  the  orbit  of  the  outerraost,  Urn 
seventh,  satellite  haa  such  a  vast  diameter,  that  the  en^ 
in  her  revolution  round  the  sun,  requires  three  days  U 
traverse  an  extent  of  space  equal  to  this  diamet<?r,  ^ 
therefore  in  one  of  these  rings,  which  we  regard  as  tb 
orbit  of  a  pariodlcal  stream,  the  asteroids  should  be  9» 
irregularly  distributed  as  to  eon  sis  t  of  but  few  group* 
sufficiently  dense  to  give  rise  to  these  phenomena,  we  mij 
eaady  uuderstand  why  we  «o  seldom  witnc^  such  glorioai 
spectacles  as  those  exhibited  in  the  November  months  rf 
1799  and  1833,  The  acute  miiad  of  Olbers  led  him  almost 
to  predict  that  the  neit  appearance  of  the  phenomenon  of 
ihooting-stars  and  fire-balls  intermixed,  falling  like  flakes  of 
enow,  would  not  recur  until  between  the  12th  and  14fch  d 
NoTember,  1867, 

*'  The  atn^m  of  the  November  asteroids  has  oecasionailr 
only  been  ™ible  in  a  small  eectioo  of  tbe  em'th*  Thus,  kt 
instance,  a  verj  B^lendid  meteoric  shower   was  seen  ift 

Eogknd  in  the  y eiwt  V^^  ^v^ts^^  -^^sm^ ^^^usc^v^ liSi^  tkilfol 
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observer  at  Braunsberg  in  Pmstia,  only  saw  on  the  same 
night,  which  was  there  iinintemiptedlj  clear,  a  few  sporadic 
shooting-stars  fall  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
sunrise  the  next  morning.  Bessel  concluded  fix)m  this, 
'  that  a  dense  group  of  the  bodies  composing  the  great  ring, 
may  have  reached  that  part  of  the  earth  in  which  Engknd 
is  situated,  whilst  the  more  eastern  districts  of  the  earth 
might  be  passing  it  at  the  time  through  a  part  of  the 
meteoric  ring  proportionally  less  densely  studded  with 
bodies.* 

'^  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  regular  progression,  or  oscillation 
of  the  nodes,  should  acquire  greater  weight,  special  interest 
will  be  attached  to  the  mvestigation  of  older  observations. 
The  Chinese  annals,  in  which  great  falls  of  shooting-stars, 
as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  comets  are  recorded,  go 
back  bevond  the  age  of  Tyrteeus,  or  the  second  Messenian 
war.  They  give  a  description  of  two  streams  in  the  month 
of  March,  one  of  which  is  G87  years  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era.  Edward  Biot  has  ob8er\'ed  that,  amongst  the  fifty-two 
phenomena  which  he  has  collected  from  the  Chinese  annals, 
those  that  wore  of  most  frequent  recurrence  are  recorded  at 
periods  nearly  corresponding  with  the  20th  and  22nd  of 
July,  O.  8.,  and  might  consetjuently  be  identical  with  the 
stream  of  St.  Lawrence's  day,  taking  into  account  that  it 
has  advanced  since  the  epochs  indicated.  If  the  fall  of 
shooting-stars  of  the  21st  of  October,  1366,  O.  S. — a  notice 
of  which  was  found  by  the  younger  Van  Boguslowski  in 
Benessius  de  llorowic  s  '  Chronicon  EcdesisD  Pragensis' — 
be  identical  with  our  November  phenomenon,  although  the 
occurrence  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  seen  in  broad 
daylight,  we  find  by  the  precession  m  477  years,  that  this 
system  of  meteors,  or  rather  its  common  centre  of  gravity, 
must  describe  a  retrograde  orbit  round  the  sun.  It  also 
follows  from  the  views  thus  developed  that  the  non-appear- 
ance during  certain  years,  in  any  portion  of  the  earth,  of 
the  two  streams  hitherto  observed  in  November,  and  about 
the  time  of  St.  Lawrence's  day,  must  be  ascribed  either  to 
an  interruption  in  the  meteoric  rinff,  that  is  to  say,  to 
intervals  occurring  between  the  asteroid  groups ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Poisson,  to  the  action  of  the  larger  pianeta  <»:^  ^Sc^^:^ 
form  and  position  of  this  annulua*^* 
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In  a  deli g^hif 111  and  mfitructive  little  work  hj  Br,  W.  IL 
p  Harvey,  entitled  "  Tbe  Sea-Side  Book  :"  it  is  ^d  tkif  JJt 
queut  modero  writer,  in  argiuDg  for  the  existeoc^^  od  tluf 
til  of  an  iiiTkible  world  of  spirits,  drawa  &  e^lriking  iD» 
ation  of  his  8\ibject  from  our  connection  ^witb  th©  kiws 
aiiLinala,  whose  forma  we  indeed  see  around  us,  but  the  iccrfli 
of  whose  being,  whose  motives  of  action,  and  whote  ini 
df«tinj,  renmin  unfathomable  mysteries.  We  are,"  exp  k, 
"  in  a  world  of  spirita,  as  well  as  in  a  world  of  aense^  and  m 
hold  communion  with  it,  and  take  part  in  it,  ibougli  wc  m 
not  conaeioua  of  so  doiog.  If  tUig  seem^  fttimiiffe  to  ur 
one,  let  him  reflect  that  we  are  undeniably  takJui^  port  in  t 
third  world,  which  we  do  indeed  see^  but  about  %liieh  ws  h 
not  know  more  thuu  about  the  angelic  host^ — the  world  pf 
dumb  animals.  Can  anything  be  more  marvelloua  or 
startling,  unless  we  were  used  to  it,  than  tliat  we  shouli 
have  a  race  of  beings  about  us  whom  we  do  but  see,  aiid  u 
little  know  of  their  state,  or  can  describe  their  interecU,  or 
their  destiny,  as  we  can  tell  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  iuu 
and  moon?  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  ai^erpowertng  tboag^i^ 
when  we  get  to  fix  our  minds  upon  i^,  that  we  &iDilui^ 
use,  I  may  say  hold  intercourse  with,  creatures  who  are  u 
much  strangers  to  us,  and  aa  mysterious  as  if  they  wen 
fabulous  unearthly  beings,  which  Eastern  supei^titions  haie 
invented.  They' have  apparently  passions,  habits,  and  i 
certain  accountableness  \  but  all  is  mystery  about  them. 
"VVe  do  not  know  whether  they  can  sin  or  not,  whether  thev 
are  under  punishment,  whether  they  are  to  live  after  thi 
life.  We  inflict  veiy  great  Bufferings  on  a  portion  of  theia^ 
and  they  in  turn  every  now  and  then  seem  to  retaliate  upon 
us,  as  if  by  a  woaderful  law.  Wa  depend  on  them  itt 
various  important  way  a ;  we  use  their  lanour,  we  eat  thdi 
flesh.  This,  however,  relates  to  auch  as  come  near  laa. 
Cast  your  thoughts  abroad  on  the  whole  number  of  th€tt, 
hstsB  and  small,  in  vast  forests,  or  in  water,  or  in  the  m, 
aad  then  say  whether  the  presence  of  auch  countleii 
multitudes,  so  various  in  their  natures,  so  strange  atid  w3i 
in  their  shapes,  living  on  the  earth  without  aacertaimiblf 
object,  is  not  as  mysterious  as  anything  which  Scriptiut 
says  about  the  angela  P  Is  it  not  plain  to  us  that  there  ii 
a  world  inferior  to  ua  Vn  ^^  waSia  ol  Ns^itB^-ss^Vk  ^hich  wt 
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are  connected  without  understanding  what  it  is  P  And  ia  it 
difficult  to  admit  the  word  of  Scripture  concerning  our 
connections  with  a  world  superior  to  us  ? 

"  If  illustrations  and  instances  of  the  truth  of  all  this  be 
needed,  how  many  start  up  to  our  minds.  What  do  we 
know  of  the  ox  but  to  eat  his  beef,  and  trade  with  his 
hide  and  horns  ?  What  of  the  sheep,  but  his  mutton  and 
wool  ?  Of  the  elephant  ? — we  know  that  he  furnishes  us 
with  ivory,  and,  moreover,  that  he  is  a  wiser  beast,  and 
comprehends  many  things  that  relate  to  U8;  but  then  our 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  within  him  stops  abruptly.  We 
see  him  die— his  body  decays,  his  bones  lie  strewn  about 
like  a  great  wreck — and  we  conclude  there  is  an  end  of  him 
for  ever  and  ever.  Why  so  ?  The  same  fate  await  ourselves, 
yet  we  have  very  different  expectations.  The  physical 
conformation  of  all  animals  being  identical  in  principle  wilh 
our  own — one  general  law,  with  special  adaptations,  and  the 
apparent,  or  physical,  finality  oi  us  all  being  exactly  the 
same,  can  be  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  annihilation  of  any 
class,  however  inferiw.  We  assume  that  dumb  creatures 
disform — more  absolutely  than  the  grass  they  eat,  which 
springs  up  again  in  its  season  ;  but,  honestly  speaking,  we 
know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  the  dumD  creatures 
themselves.  When  the  dog,  whose  intelligence  and  faith- 
fulness had  won  our  admiration  and  regard,  stretches  himself 
out  and  dies,  a  something  has  departed  very  different  from 
skin  and  bones  which  remain.  What  has  become  of  it  ? 
Oh,  it  was  merely  instinct.  Well,  where  is  that  gone? 
Perhaps  it  has  gone  out  like  a  candle-flame  blown  by  the 
wind,  and  lost  in  the  wide  atmosphere  ?  A  death-puff  has 
settled  it.  But  the  candle-flame  had  no  instinct,  no  per- 
ceptions ;  its  diffusion  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  departure 
of  the  smallest  degree  of  affection  or  intelligence. 

"  *  What ! '  it  will  be  asked,  *  do  you  argue  an  immortality 
for  the  dumb  creatures  ? '  certainly  not ;  but  we  do  think 
some  such  inference  would  be  far  more  logical  by  dose 
analogy,  than  their  utter  annihilation. 

''Hath  not  a  dog  eyes?  hath  not  a  dog  limbs,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapon,  warmed  dnd  cooled  with 
the  same  winter  and  summer  that  a  prize-fighter  ia?    "^^ 
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donetargneferfte  pcrpetuitjT  of  dnmb  inaDdisMdlr 
MKf  there  ii  a  loinediing  withm  tlMm  wluali.-lij 
name  it  ia  caDed,  is  apintiiaUj  diatiiict  from  '* 
aEgamntioii ;  Hid  ill  we  do  ia  to  aak,  *  What ' 
MnnetbingP' 

^  How  do  we  appear  to  tiieee,  our  dumb 
the  woridP  Qomd  of  them,  our  doinsatica»  rega^  in  vlk 
ftiniliar  e^ea  of  nmtual  Qndentandnig  to  a  t^^m^miAtmAk 
extent,  aneh  aa  the  dog  and  Aa  hone.'  So^  in  a  kai  at 
lower  depiree^doea  the  oow;  hut  the  boli  alwam  look  itja 
with  uphfted  inqniiy  and  deftanee ;  man-  delig^  Um  i^ 
and  the  aight  of  a  woman  in  a  red'  doak  awyaia  to  aali 
hia  imagination  to  a  wariike  mood.  Bn  wUIb  nrioa 
domestic  animals  and  birda  too^  r^ard  na  wilii  a  aort  dl 
knowing  look,  others  stare  at  us  with  a  yague  wonder. 
hopeleBs  of  understanding  our  strange  conformation  and 
benaviour.  Again,  another  set  of  them  seem  to  speculate 
upon  us  ;  try  to  make  us  out ;  endeavour  to  break  through 
the  inexplicable  barrier  that  divides  us ;  hold  their  heads  ob 
one  side;  sniff,  give  nervous  starts,  and  cock  their  em 
The  majority,  however,  either  fear  us  and  make  off,  or  ek 
take  no  sort  of  notice  of  us. 

"  With  the  general  character,  temper,  faculties,  and  habitt 
of  the  inferior  creatures,  naturalists  are,  of  course,  far  moie 
intimately  acquainted  than  the  world  at  large ;  but  ^ 
naturalists  are  only  an  exceptional  class,  comprising  a  fev 
individuals,  and  even  among  the  highest  of  these,  how  little 
can  they  fathom  of  the  mind,  or  what  is  iuTisiblj  ^om^  m 
within  those  many-shaped,  grotesque  kinds  of  beasts,  aal 
birds,  and  fish,  and  insects. 

"  The  greyhound  runs  by  eye-sight  only,  and  this  wt 
observe  as  a  fact.  The  carrieivpigeon  flies  his  two  hundnd 
and  fifh^  miles  homeward  by  eyesight,  viz.,  from  point  to 
point  of  objects  which  he  has  marked ;  but  thia  ia  only  ear 
conjecture.  The  fierce  dragon-fly,  with  twelve  thomaoi 
lenses  in  his  eyes,  darts  from  angle  to  angle  with  the  n^pidi^ 
of  a  flashing  sword,  and  as  rapidly  darts  back — ^not  tunusg 
in  the  air,  but  with  a  clash,  reversing  the  action  of  hia  wiaci 
-—the  only  known  creature  that  possesses  thia  faculty.  Ba 
Bight  then,  both  forwards  and  backwards,  muat  be  piopor 
tionably  rapid  mi\i\]^'ii^^>«j(AvDA^Ass^^wk^^  <»mL— 1,1^ 
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the  distance  of  objects,  or  he  would  dash  himself  to  pieces. 
But  in  what  confirmation  of  his  eje  does  this  consist,  no  one 
oao  answer.  A  cloud  of  ten  thousand  gnats  dances  up  and 
down  in  the  sun,  the  gnats  being  so  close  together  that  you 


can  scarce  see  the  minutest  interval  between  them,  yet  no 
one  knocks  another  headlong  on  the  grass,  or  breaks  a  leg 
or  a  wing,  long  and  delicate  as  these  are.  Suddenly,  amidst 
your  admiration  of  this  matchless  dance,  a  peculiarly  high- 
shouldered  vicious  giuit,  with  long,  pale,  pendent  nose,  darts 
out  of  this  rising  and  falling  cloud,  and  settling  on  vour 
cheek,  inserts  a  poisonous  sting.  What  possessed  the  Tittle 
wretch  to  do  this  ?  Did  he  smell  your  blood  in  the  mazy 
dance  ?  No  one  knows.  A  four-horse  coach  comes  suddenly 
upon  a  flock  of  geese  on  a  narrow  road,  and  drives  straight 
through  the  middle  of  them.  A  goose  was  never  yet  fairly 
run  over,  nor  yet  a  duck.  They  are  under  the  very  wheels 
and  hoofs,  and  yet  somehow  they  contrive  to  flap  and  waddle 
safely  off.  Habitually  stupid,  heavy  and  indolent,  they  are 
nevertheless  eaual  to  any  emergency.  Why  does  the  lonely 
woodpecker,  wnen  he  descends  his  tree  and  goes  to  drink, 
stop  several  times  on  his  way,  listen  and  look  round,  before 
he  takes  his  draught  P  No  one  knows.  How  is  it  that  the 
species  of  ant,  which  is  taken  in  battle  by  other  ants  to  be 

inade  slaves^  should  be  the  black  or  ike^co  voX"^    ^^  ^^^ 

\»  ^  * 
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knows.  A  large  specieft  of  the  star-fisb,  Imidia  fraffiliamm, 
possesses  the  power  of  breaking  itself  into  fragments,  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  rage,  or  despair.  '  As  it  does  nol 
generally  break  up,'  says  Professor  Forbes,  'before  it  is 
raised  aboye  the  surface  of  the  sea,  I  cautiously  and  anidously 
sunk  my  bucket  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle  manner 
to  introduce  Luidia  to  the  purer  element.  Whether  the 
cold  air  was  too  much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too 
terrific,  I  know  not,  but  in  a  moment  he  proceeded  to 
dissolye  his  corporation^  and  at  eyerj  mesh  of  the  dredge  his 
fragments  were  seen  VMHmng.  In  despair  I  grasped  at  the 
largest,  and  brou^t  up  the  extremity  of  an  arm  with  its 
terminating  e^e,  the  spinous  ejehd  of  which  opened 
and  closed  with  tomething  exceedingly  like  a  wink  of 
derision." 

With  this  exquisite  specimen  of  natural  history  wonders, 
for  which  naturalists  can  only  vouch  that  "  such  ia  the  fact," 
and  admit  that  they  know  no  more,  we  close  our  digression. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICES. 

November  like  the  two  preceding  months  has  its 

without  alteration  from  the  Latin,  which  was  so  called  becaose 
reckoning  from  March  it  was  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 
Among  our  Saxon  ancestors  it  had  the  name  of  Wint-matuUk, 
that  is  Wind-month, — taint  being  the  Saxon  word  for  wind — 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  at  this  season; 
and  Blot-monathy  i.e.,  Blood-manth,  the  month  of  immolatiam, 
for  blot  means  blood, — because  the  cattle,  which  they  now 
killed  in  abundance  for  their  \vinter  store,  were  dedicated  to 
their  Gods ;  or^  what  seems  yet  more  probable,  from  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  was  shed  at  this  season  in  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  animals. 

The  first  day  of  November  was  dedicated,  as  YaUaacef 
informs  us,  to  the  angel  presiding;  over  fruit,  seeds,  &c^  '*  ana 
was  therefore  named  La  Mas  Ubhal,  that  is,  the  day  of  tbt 
apple  fruit ;  and  being  pronounced  Lamoiool,  the  jSngiisk 
have  corrupted  the  name  to  Lambswooly  a  name  they  gm  to 
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a  oompoBition  made  on  thia  ere  ( Allhallow's  Eye)  of  roasted 
apples,  sugar,  and  ale." 

Ml  SainWDay;  Omnium  Sanctorum Featum;  Novemherltt, 
—There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  mgin  of  this  obser- 
rance,  though  there  is  some  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Ftotheon,  from  wliich  it  was  derived.  As  the  Gbds  of  Bome 
were  too  numerous  to  be  contained  in  one  temple,  Agrippa 
erected  the  Pantheon,  and  so  called  it,  as  some  say,  because 
be  held  the  images  of  Mars  and  Venus  that  were  placed 
therein  to  be  of  themselves  equivalent  to  all  the  Gods ;  or,  as 
others  explain  it,  because  the  temple  being  circular  it 
appeared  more  like  Heaven,  and  therefore  more  like  the 
haoitation  of  all  the  deities,  while  some  again  assert  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Cybelo  the  mother  of  the  Gods ;  and  Pliny- 
affirms  that  it  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  However 
this  may  be,  it  bore  a  comprehensive  name  that  seems  to 
include  in  some  way  or  another  all  the  Gods,  or, — as  Bede  not 
very  civilly  terms  it,  —  all  the  devils ;  and  hence,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  Boniface,  the  Emperor  Phocas  ordered 
the  temple  to  be  purified  of  its  idolatrous  dregs,  and  as  it 
had  bt^fore  been  dedicated  to  all  the  Gk>ds  of  Heathenism,  it 
should  now  be  mad('  sacred  to  all  the  Saints  of  Christianity 
as  well  as  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  service  therein  to 
be  daily  celebrated.  Gregory  the  Fourth  however,  at  a 
later  period,  limited  the  festival  to  the  first  of  November, 
and  excluded  the  Virgin  Mary  from  any  share  in  it. 

All  Soul4\  or  Commemoration  of  all  the  Departed  Faithful; 
November  2nd. — The  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes, 
or  souls,  of  the  dead  was  an  old  Boman  rite,  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  and  so  common  as  scarcely  to  stand  in 
need  of  argument  or  illustration.  This  Commemoration 
would  seem  to  be  precisely  the  same  in  substance  and 
not  so  very  much  difiering  even  in  form;  and  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  as  a  means  of  purification  is  dearly  of 
pagan  ongin. 

Gunpowder  Plot;  Quy  Faux  Bay ;  Fope-Day;  November  5th. 
— A  Protestant  festival,  held  among  the  mgher  classes  by 
a  holiday  at  the  public  offices,  and  oy  a  particular  "  Form 
of  prayer  with  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  deliverance  of 
King  James  I.  and  the  three  estates  of  Mi^\asA  ^sosis^^i^^ 
most   traitorous  and  bloody  mteiijie&.  TnaaaMst^  Vj   ^=^^' 
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powder ;  and  also  for  tbe  liappy  arriTal  of  his  late  Mneslj 
(King  William  III.)  on  this  day  for  the  deliyeranoe  of  our 
church  and  nation."  Among  the  populace,  or  rather  among 
their  children,  it  is  celebrated  bj  the  carrjine  about  of  a 
stuffed  straw  figure,  representative  of  Quj  Fawkes,  the  head 
and  front  of  the  intended  blowing-up  of  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. This  grotesque  image  is  sometimes  decorated  with  a 
mitre,  at  others  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  more  reoentij, 
with  a  striped  paper-cap,  which,  with  his  hooked  nose 
and  chin,  gives  him  no  slight  resemblance  to  that  cele- 
brated character,  Punch.  His  body  is  generaUy  invited 
in  an  old  ragged  coat,  and  he  is  fastened  in  an  arm-chair, 
in  which  state  he  is  paraded  along  the  streets  from  moming 
'till  night,  attended  oy  a  troop  of  idle  boys,  who  from  time 
to  time  stop  before  any  house  where  there  appears  a 
chance  of  collecting  stray  half-pence,  beating  the  ground 
with  their  staves,  and  singing  the  following  commemorative 
rhymes : — 

Remember,  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 
Gonpowder  treason,  and  plot ; 

I  know  no  reason 

Why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot 

A  stick  and  a  stake 
For  King  James's  sake, 
Then  hollow  boys,  hollow  boys, 
Qod  save  the  king. 

A  stick  and  a  stump 
For  Ouy  Fawkea'  rump  ; 
Then  hollow  boys,  hollow  boys, 
God  save  the  king. 
Huzza— *— Al 

A  furious  shouting  and  clatter  of  sticks  follow  the 
conclusion,  and  this  ceremony  is  repeated  'till  eveniDg, 
when  the  various  representatives  of  Guy  Eawkea  are  com- 
mitted to   bonfires,  previously  collected  for  the  purpose. 
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A  writer  in  the  Every  Day  Book,  in  1826,  tays, "  scuffles 
seldom  happen  now,  but  in  my  youthful  di^,  when  guy 
met  guy — then  came  the  tug  of  war ! "  The  partisans 
fought,  and  a  decided  yictory  ended  in  the  capture  of  the 

Sy  belonging  to  the  vanquished.  Sometimes  desperate 
nds,  who  omitted,  or  were  destitute  of  the  means  to  make 
''  guys,"  went  forth  like  Froissart's  knifi;hts  upon  adventures. 
A^  enterprise  of  this  sort  was  called  "  going  to  swing  a 
guy,"  that  is,  to  steal  one  by  force  of  arms,  by  fists,  and 
sticks,  from  its  rightful  owners.  These  partisans  were 
always  successful,  for  they  always  attacked  the  weak. 

In  such  times,  the  burning  of  "  a  good  guy  "  was  a  scene 
of  uproar  unknown  to  the  present  day.  The  bonfire  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  of  this  superior  order  of  disorder. 
It  was  made  at  the  Great  Queen-street  comer,  immediately 
opposite  Newcastle  House.  Fuel  came  all  day  long  in  carts 
properly  guarded  against  surprise :  old  people  have  remem- 
oered  when  upwards  of  two  hundred  cart  loads  were  brought 
to  make  and  leed  this  bonfire,  and  more  than  thirty  "  guys  " 
were  burnt  upon  gibbets  between  eight  and  twelve  o*dock 
at  night. 

At  the  same  period,  the  butchers  in  Clare-market  had  a 
bonfire  in  the  open  space  of  the  market,  next  to  Bear-yard, 
and  they  thrashed  each  other  "  round  about  the  wood-fire," 
with  the  strongest  sinews  of  slaughtered  bulls.  Large 
parties  of  butchers  from  all  the  markets  paraded  the  streets, 
ringing  peals  from  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  so  loud  as  to 
overpower  the  storms  of  sound  that  came  from  the  rocking 
belfries  of  the  churches.  By  ten  o'clock,  London  was  so  lit 
up  by  bonfires  and  fireworks,  that  from  the  suburbs  it  looked 
in  one  red  heat.  Many  were  the  overthrows  of  horsemen  and 
carnages  from  the  discharge  of  hand-rockets,  and  the  pressure 
of  moving  mobs  inflamed  to  violence  by  drink,  and  fighting 
their  way  against  each  other. 

Lord  Mayar*9  2Xiy,  Novemher  Wh. — ^The  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  London  was  held  fior  life  *till  about  1214,  nor 
was  it  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards  that  the 
title  of  Lord  was  riven  to  the  mayor.  This  S£q«i^  \s^ 
the  time  of  Bichard  IL  on   oecuAOii  ^^«i^^sifC<c^%'^'^ 
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msyor  of  tbe  day,  b&a^ly  nmrderiiig  Wat  TVler  in  Sitt 

That,  whieK  in  kter  days  liaa  been  culled  the  Zortf  Jfifi^ 
^ft<»if>,  was  biLt  a  degenerate  copy  of  the  old  F^mtii 
Triumph^  which  asdumed  a  variety  of  Ibrma  at  difti^ 
timea,  blending  poganiam,  ehrifltianity  and  chivt^  *m  i# 
Tclious  confusion.  This  however  was  not  alwayt  ihellitdl 
for  at  one  period  it  became  tbe  fashioa  for  tlie  dtr  to  <flfi| 
dramj^dsta  of  note  upon  theae  matters  ;  mxd  there  an  f 
extant  certain  pageimte  b^  Decker,  Mid  die  ton,  Wefaiter^iL 
by  other^  though  perhaps  inferior  writ  era. 

Miirtinmuit  MariI^ma^,or  Mitrtilma^e;  ^or^embetYi^'- 
The  festival  of  8t,  Martin ^  one  of  tho  most  celebcBt^d  v* 
in  the  Bomiah  calendar,  who  was  bom  about  tlie  veau*  402* 
Sabaria,  a  city  of  Ilungair.  SutpiciuB  Severua  affirm*  ti;* 
he  equalled  Plato,  Socrates,  and  the  apostles.  Mai^vtf 
said  to  rival  the  apo&tles,  not  from  the  multitade  of  i« 
miracle©,  but  on  account  of  one  in  particular.  This  n  a 
One  dajr  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  met,  at  the  g»trt  ^ 
Amiena  in  Picardy,  a  poor  man  quite  naJcedj  whom  tie  hi^ 
h*i.«rt(*fl  r>ftfl<ifpe~Uv  TV'fi>='^<T!  t^"*  Tv-li'^o-  iidxii^^i.  t^  T'~^ 
poasesaing  nothing  but  the  garment  he  worof  haTmgspeiit 
all  besides  in  charity,  immecfiately  cut  it  into  two,  aod  gw 
one  half  to  the  pauper.  In  a  vision  of  the  nigbt,  the  wit 
saw  Chriat  clothed  in  the  identical  half  of  the  robe  lie  bi 
thus  given  away  in  charity ;  at  the  same  time  he  heard  ha 
say  to  the  surroimding  angela,  '^  Martin,  although  he  is  oah 
a  catechumen,  gave  me  this  cloak." 


BECEHBEB. 


1     A]aiAtid«rE.QrttiindAd.  ISSA. 
f    Naj»1#«l  tn.  tmp.  1153.  [lii». 

»  ,  IkTsiqj|di«d,l«33.    Ftumiiad, 
'  CknIkiBl  RiebcUtfU  dkd«  IMS 
;  Mo^Tt  difld.  IT^'i. 

Old  Hen.  Jankins  burlDd,  l^TO- 
'  Alpronii?t3  8]iii]ici;ir  babowL  ItfJU)^ 
,  M^ry  *i  fHf  ^,t*  lnjfTi^  IMX 

Charlob  XIL  dTSv.  km«(|.  1T1S, 
CnnawtU  dwl  Prot*etctr»  18^ 
Dr,  Jubnauiti  died,  17M. 
0«a^  WanlilntftLia  di«d,  1790 

Mr  HmnphTX  D^ry  tuni.  I  i . :' 
Haitlv  of  Moodltw!  (I n^lU]  IMV 

A^.  0>1.  be  I .  W  iCkiiov  IMO. 

.   '  iviOi  Amorittjitga.  IHJ* 
r  Festal!*  fUM.  l^vi 

Thiiili**  %  Oicl^t  liMM  1110. 


DECEMBER. 


0  Winter !  niler  of  th'  inTerted  jMr, 

Th  J  MfttterM  htir  with  «le«t  like  Mbct  Bird, 
Thj  bremth  cooge«l*d  upon  thj  lipt,  thj  cheekf 
Fringvd  with  «  beard  niftde  white  with  other  tnowt 
Than  tbote  of  age ;  thj  forehead  wrappM  in.  clouds, 
A  leafleat  branch  tbj  teeptre,  and  thj  throne 
A  tliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
Bat  nrgwl  bj  storms  along  its  slifiperj  waj ; 

1  loTe  thee,  all  nnlovel j  ta  then  seem'st. 

And  dreaded  as  then  art.  Cowpaa's  Tasb. 

This  month  is,  in  general,  the  moct  unpleasant  of  any 
in  the  whole  year,  the  day  is  rapicUj  decreasing,  and  the 
frost  being  seldom  fully  confirmea  till  quite  the  latter  end 
of  the  year,  or  the  commencement  of  the  next,  yapours,  and 
clouds,  and  storms,  form  the  only  yicissitudes  of  weather, 
thus  fully  justifying  the  expression  in  Shakespeare, 

Th«  nun  and  wind  beat  dark  Deeember. 

Eyery  change  seems  only  an  adytxifi%  Whix^  ^^  ^^^^g^^ 
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tion  and  death  of  nature,  towards  imiyersal  gloom  and 
desolation. 

No  mark  of  yegetable  li£i  is  seen, 

No  bird  to  bird  repeats  bis  tuneful  call, 
Save  the  dark  let?<M  of  some  rude  evergreen, 

Save  the  loo«  redbreast  on  the  moss-grown  walL 

Scott. 

Several  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  and  amphibious  animals 
now  retire  to  their  wmter  quarters,  which  they  never,  or 
but  seldom,  quit  till  the  return  of  spring.  Of  these  some 
lay  up  no  stores  of  proviaion,  and  therefore  become  entirely 
torpid  till  the  warm  weathw  brings  out  them  and  their  food 
at  the  same  time.  To  this  class  belong  the  frog,  the  lizard, 
the  badger,  hedgehog,  and  bat,  all  of  which  feed  on  insects  or 
vegetables.  The  frog  shelters  itself  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  and  ditches ;  the  lizard,  badger,  and  hedgehog, 
retire  to  holes  in  the  earth ;  and  the  bat  makes  choice  of 
caverns,  barns,  deserted  houses,  and  coal-pit  shafts,  where 
it  remains  suspended  by  the  claws  of  its  hind  feet,  and 
closely  wrapt  up  in  the  membranes  of  the  fore  feet.  Bats, 
however,  are  observed  to  be  stirring  at  all  times  of  the  year 
when  the  warmth  of  the  evening  is  equal  to  fifty  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  and  a  heat  of  forty-five  degrees  is  found 
sufficient  to  revive  the  various  species  of  gnats  which  are  the 
favourite  food  of  this  animal. 

Dormice  also  lie  torpid  the  greater  part  of  the  winter, 
though  they  lay  up  considerable  stores  of  food ;  an  occasional 
warm  day  revives  them,  when  they  eat  a  little,  but  soon 
relapse  into  their  former  condition. 

Squirrels,  water-rats,  and  field-mice,  provide  large  maga- 
zines of  provision,  the  former  of  nuts,  the  others  of  acorns, 
potatoes,  &c.  They  are  not  known  to  become  torpid,  though 
they  stir  but  little  abroad,  and  probably  sleep  more  at  thia 
time  than  in  the  summer. 

The  immediate  cause  of  torpidity  in  animals  cannot 
perhaps  be  very  satisfactorily  explained ;  there  are,  however, 
certain  well-known  facts,  which  appear  evidently  to  point 
out  how  essential  a  certain  degree  of  cold  is  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  eifect. 

If  a  frog  be  immersed  in  water  at  thirty-two  degrees,  or  the 
freezing  point,  it  becomei^  i^tl«eV)L^  \AT^\d  in  a  few  momenta; 
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and  the  gradual  application  of  a  warmth  of  fifbj  degrees,  will 
in  a  short  time  restore  it  to  a  state  of  activity ;  in  man  the 
effect  of  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  of  cold  in  general,  is 
to  render  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  less  frequent ;  and,  if 
increased  to  a  certain  degree,  to  bring  on  a  deep  torpid  sleep : 
in  all  the  known  instances,  indeed,  the  termination  to  this 
sleep  has  been  death ;  though  reasoning  from  analogy,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  torpor  gradually  brought 
on,  and  in  circumstances  where  the  body  ia  excluded  from 
a  continual  change  of  fresh  cold  air,  should  be  attended  with 
such  fatal  consequences. 

The  only  vegetables  which  now  flourish,  are  several  species 
of  mosses,  and  lichens  or  liverworts.  The  mosses  put  forth 
their  minute  parts  of  fructification  during  the  winter  months, 
and  offer  a  curious  spectacle  to  the  botanist,  at  a  time  when 
the  rest  of  nature  is  dead  to  him.  There  are  species  of 
mosses  adapted  to  every  variety  of  situation,  but  they  are 
very  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  commerce,  domestic  economy, 
or  as  food  either  for  man  or  beast.  Lichens  cover  ditcn- 
banks,  heaths,  walls,  rocks,  and  other  neglected  places,  with 
a  scaly,  branched,  or  leather-like  substance ;  the  different 
species  of  which  have  been  applied  to  several  important 
purposes.  One  kind  consisting  of  white  flexible  branches 
covering  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  in  this  island,  and 
overspreading  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Norway  and 
Lapland,  is  called  the  Bhendeer  lichen ;  from  its  being  the 
sole  winter  subsistence  of  the  rhendeer,  the  domestic  cattle 
of  the  Laplanders.  The  Iceland  lichen,  another  species,  ia 
used  when  fresh,  medicinally,  as  a  purgative,  but  when  dned^ 
is  no  contemptible  substitute  for  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  arctic  regions ;  it  is  mixed  with  either  boiling  milk  or 
water,  both  of  which  it  turns  to  a  thick  gruel-like  consistence, 
affording  a  good  deal  of  nourishment.  Many  kinds  are  made 
use  of  as  dyeing  drugs,  with  considerable  success ;  especially 
a  grey  one  that  is  found  in  the  Canary  Islands,  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  archil,  and  much  esteemed  for  its 
rich  purple  dye,  fugitive  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful,  and 
used  for  giving  a  lustre  to  silks. 

Lichens  are  abo  of  considerable  service  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  in  forming  upon  barren  places  a  stratum  of  vegetable 
•mould  for  the  support  of  larger  and  more  useful  ^las^.   "^ 
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a  cafitk  or  other  edifice,  bj  being  deserted  and  ruined^  retumjs 
to  the  dominion  of  nature,  it  siooa  becomes  covered  with  the 
variotie  kiiida  of  lichens,  which  deriving  almost  their  whole 
.  nourishment  from  the  air  and  rain,  will  readllj  grow  on  a  barft 
rock.  After  some  genemtioufl  of  theae  bare  grown  up  and 
decayed,  the  crevicea  heeome  filled  with  a  fine  mould  suffictenl 
for  the  snpport  of  moaees,  and  other  minuta  plants,  The^ 
successivelj'  decaying,  add  to  the  collection  of  earth,  whicli 
at  length  suffices  for  the  supplj  of  a  few  winged  seeds  of  ask 
or  sycamore^  the  micute  fibres  of  the  roots  of  which 
insinuatbij  them  selves  into  the  small  intersticea  formed  by 
time,  or  the  injories  of  the  weather,  derive  thence  fr^h 
nourishment,  and  by  their  gradual  enlargeraeotp  at  length 
split  in  p feces  and  overthrow  the  most  mayay  towers. 

On  the  2l8t  of  December  happens  the  winter  solstice,  or 
shortest  day ;  when  the  sun  is  something  less  than  eight 
hours  above  the  horizon,  even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island.  Soon  after  this,  frost  and  snow  generally  begin  to 
set  in  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  farmer  has  little  to  do  out 
of  doors  in  the  course  of  this  month.  His  principal  attention 
is  bestowed  on  the  feeding  and  management  of  his  cattle, 
and  various  matters  of  household  economy. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  occurs  very  seasonably  to  cheer 
this  comfortless  period.  G-reat  preparations  are  made  for  it 
in  the  country,  and  plenty  of  rustic  dainties  are  provided  for 
its  celebration  according  to  the  rites  of  ancient  hospitality. 
The  old  year  steals  away  unlamented  and  scarcely  perceived ; 
.and  a  new  one  begins  with  lengthening  days  and  brighter 
skies,  inspiring  fresh  hopes  and  pleasing  expectations. 

These  naked  shoots 
Barren  as  hinces,  among  which  the  wind 
Hakes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goeSy 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost. 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad. 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.    Laburnum  rich 
In  streaming  gold ;  syringa,  iv'ry  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose ;  this  red, 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  Ihromn^  u"^  Suva  >^<^  ^as^wX  ^ty^to. 


wurm. 

H«r  iilTir  ^ob«i>  Ui^i  m  tb*  toamj  niif 
Thai  Um  wind  mtm%  from  tlM  broun  waT«. 
Althaa  with  the  pozpla  9j%  the  broom 
Tttllow  and  bright  m  bullion  unalloj'd 
Har  bloasom%  and  luxuriant  aboTe  all 
The  jaamine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  aweeta. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whoee  unvamiah'd  leaf 
ICakea  more  conapicuoua  and  illuminea  more 
The  bright  profiiaion  of  her  scattered  stara. 
Theae  haTe  been,  and  theae  shall  be  in  their  day. 
And  all  thia  uniform  uncolour^d  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  ita  fleecj  load. 
And  flush  into  rarietj  again. 

Cowper'8  Task. 
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WINTER 

There's  not  a  flower  upon  the  hQl, 
There's  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree ; 
The  summer  bird  hath  left  its  bough, 
Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 
In  summerlanda  bey^md.  t^lA  * 
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There's  silence  in  the  harvest  field ; 

And  blackness  in  the  mountain  glen, 
And  cloud  that  will  not  pass  awaj 
From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day  ; 

And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 

The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look ; 

The  lonesome  place  is  yet  more  dreary ; 
They  go  not  now,  the  youns  and  old, 
Slow  wandering  on  by  wooQ  and  wold ; 
The  air  is  damp,  the  winds  are  cold, 

And  summer  paths  are  wet  and  weary. 

The  drooping  year  is  in  the  wane. 
No  longer  floats  the  thistle-down ; 

The  crimson  heath  is  wan  and  sere  ; 

The  sedge  hangs  withering  by  the  mere, 
And  the  broad  fern  is  rent  and  brown. 

The  owl  sits  huddling  by  himself, 

The  cold  has  pierced  his  body  thorough  ; 

The  patient  cattle  hang  their  head ; 

The  deer  are  'neath  their  winter  shed ; 

The  ruddy  squirrel's  in  hia  bed, 
And  each  small  thing  within  its  burrow. 

In  rich  men's  halls  the  fire  is  piled. 

And  ermine  robes  keep  out  the  weather  ; 
In  poor  men's  huts  the  nre  is  low, 
Through  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow, 
And  old  and  young  are  cold  together. 

Oh  poverty  is  disconsolate } — 

Its  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong ; 
The  rich  man  in  his  jovial  cheer, 
Wishes  'twas  winter  through  the  year; 
The  poor  man  'mid  his  wants  profound. 
With  all  his  little  children  round, 
Prays  God  that  winter  be  not  long ! 

One  silent  ni^ht  hath  passed,  and  lo ! 
How  beautiful  the  earth  is  now ! 
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All  aspect  of  decay  is  ^ne, 
The  hills  have  put  their  vesture  on, 
And  clothed  is  the  forest  bough. 

Say  not  *tis  an  unlovely  time ! 

Turn  to  the  wide,  white  waste  thy  view ; 
Turn  to  tlie  silent  hills  that  rise 
In  their  cold  beauty  to  the  skies ; 

And  to  those  skies  intensely  blue. 

Silent,  not  sad,  the  scene  appeareth ; 

And  fancy,  like  a  vagrant  breeie, 
lieady  a-wing  for  flight,  doth  go 
To  the  cold  northern  land  of  snow, 

Beyond  the  icy  Orcades. 

The  land  of  ice,  the  land  of  snow, 

Tlic  land  that  hath  no  summer  flowers, 

Where  never  living  cn^ature  stood — 

The  wild,  dim,  polar  solitude : 
ilow  diflerent  from  this  laud  of  ours ! 

Walk  now  among  the  forest  trees, — 

8aid*st  thou  that  they  were  stripped  and  bare  ? 
Each  heavy  bough  is  bending  down 
"With  snowy  leaves  and  flowers — the  crown 
Which  Winter  regally  doth  wear. 

Tis  well ;  thy  summer  sftrden  ne'er 
Was  lovelier  with  its  birds  and  flowers 

Than  is  this  silent  place  of  snow, 

With  feathery  branches  drooping  low. 
Wreathing  around  thee  shadowy  bowers ! 

Maat  Howitt. 


A  wrinkled,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee, 
Old  Winter,  with  a  ruffged  beard  as  grej 

As  the  long  moss  upon  the  I4)ple  tree; 

Blue  lipt,  and  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp  blue  nose ; 
Close  muflied  up,  and  on  thy  drear?  way, 

Plodding  alone  through  sleet  and  4t&m%«Gifir«^< 
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They  ihould  hare  Antwn  thM  bj  the 

Old  Winter!  seetod  in  Ay  peat 
Watching  the  chiUnn  at  UieirChii 

Or  ciided  by  them,  aa  thy  lipa  declaim 
Some  meny  jc»t»  or  tale  of  murder  din^ 

Or  troubled  ^izit  that  diatorfaa  Am  niglit^ 
,  Pauaing  at  timea  to  zouae  the  mouldering  tn. 

Or  taate  the  old  Oetober  brown  and  bright. 

HoBBHT  SoimiL 


TRAYELUHQ  AT  CHBISTlCAa 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  that  of  Chriatmaa  ainikem  & 
strongest  and  most  heartfelt  of  associations.  There  is : 
tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blenda  with  our  cot 
viviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed,  eleratec 
enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church  about  thia  seaMC 
are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  Thej  dwell  on  tltf 
beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastonl 
scenes  that  accompanied  its  announcement.  Th^  gradiullj 
increase  in  fervour  and  pathos  during  the  aeaaon  of  AdTent 
until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morning  thit 
brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I  do  not  know  a 
grander  effect  of  music  on  the  moral  feelinn,  than  to  bar 
a  full  choir  and  the  pealing  organ  performing  a  Chrifltoii 
anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pHe 
with  triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  from  dan  of 
yore  that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announce 
ment  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  mnA^  tk 
season  for  gathering  together  of  family  connectiona,  anil 
drawing  closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearta,  whidi 
the  cares  and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  coa- 
tinually  operatmg  to  cast  loose ;  of  calling  back  the  chiUici 
of  a  family  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wandovi 
widelv  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the  pafeeniil 
hearth,  that  rallying-place  of  the  affectiona,  there  tooov 
young  and  loving  again  among  the  end^uring  mem»t» 
of  childhood. 
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There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that 
C^ves  a  charm  to  the  festivities  of  Christmas.     At  other  times 
"^ire  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere 
leauties  of  nature.     Our  feelings  sallj  forth  and  dissipate 
themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  "  live  abroad 
cmd  everywhere."    But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature 
lies  despoiled  of  every  thann,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of 
sheeted  snow,  we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources. 
;  Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated.     Our  friendly  sympa- 
thies more  aroused.     We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of 
each  other's  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  together 
by  dependence  on  each  other  for  enjoyment.     Heart  calleth 
unto  heart. 

The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart   dilate  on 

I  entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the 

J  evening  fire.     The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer 

f  and  sunshine  through  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  counte- 

I  nance  in  a  kindlier  welcome.     Wliere  does  the  honest  face 

I   of  hospitality  expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile 

■   — ^where  is  the  shy  glance  of  love  more  sweetly  eloquent 

— than  by  the  winter  fireside  ?      And  as  the  hollow  blast 

of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant 

door,  whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the 

chimney,  what  can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of 

sober  and  sheltered  security,  with  which  we  look  around 

upon  the  comfortable  chamber  and  the  scene  of  domestic 

hilarity  ? 

In  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  for 
a  lonff  distance  in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  on  the  day 
preceding  Christmas.  The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside 
and  out,  with  passengers,  who  by  their  talk  seemed  princi- 
pally bound  to  the  mansions  of  relations  or  friends  to  eat 
the  Christmas-dinner.  It  was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of 
ffame,  and  baskets  and  boxes  of  delicacies ;  and  hares  hung 
dangling  their  lon^  ears  about  the  coachman's  box,  presents 
from  distant  friends  for  the  impending  feast.  I  had  three 
fine  rosy-cheeked  school-boys  for  my  fellow-passengers  inside, 
full  of  the  buxom  health  and  manly  spirit  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  children  of  this  country.  They  were 
returning  home  for  the  holidays  in  high  glee,  and  nroia\%vwi^ 
themselves  a  world  of  enjoyment.    It  iisya  ^Y\^\.\viN.\.ckV^«:t 
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the  gigantic  plans  of  the  littte  roguea,  and  tlia 

feata  tney  were  to  peifofm  dnriiup^  thor  nx  'm 

pation  from  the  abhorred  tiiraklom  d  .book,  biich,  al 
pedagogue.  They  were  full  of  ariticipatioiM  of  tibe  mmHii 
with  the  fiunOy  and  household  down  to  the  rerj  eatwaikf 
and  of  the  joy  ther  were  to  rive  their  litti^  aisten  IjW 
presents  with  whicn  flieir  pockets  were  crammed ;  baklt 
-meeting  to  which  they  seemed  to  look  fiuirard  widi  m 
greatest  impatience  was  with  Bantam,  wbieh  I  fimnd  toh 
a  pony,  andaecording  to  their  talkypoasesaed  of  mon  vim 
than  any  steed  since  the  days  of  Bucephalus.  Bow  he  erf 
trot !  how  he  could  run !  and  then  aneh  leapa  as  be  sadi 
take ! — there  was  not  a  hedge  in  the  whole  eountij  Aikb 
could  not  dear. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianahip  ef  ft 
coachman,  to  whom  whenerer  an  opportwuty  preaented^  Af 
addressed  a  host  of  questions,  and  pronounced  him  one  i 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  Indeea  I  could  not  but  notiee 
the  more  than  ordinary  air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  tk 
coachman,  who  wore  his  bat  a  little  on  one  aide,  and  had  > 
large  bunch  of  Christmas  greens  stuck  in  the  buttonhole  d 
his  coat. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  tbii 
reigned  m  my  own  mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw  cheerfulnestin 
every  countenance  throughout  the  journey.  Perhaps  tbe 
impending  holiday  might  have  given  a  more  than  usual  anina- 
tion  to  the  country,  for  it  seem^  to  me  as  if  everybody  was  in 
good  looks  and  good  spirits.  Giune,  poultry,  and  other 
luxuries  of  the  table,  were  in  brisk  circulation  in  the  yillsgeii 
the  grocers',  butchers',  and  fruiterers'  shops  were  thronged 
with  customers.  The  housewives  were  stimng  briskly  abosti 
putting  their  dwellings  in  order ;  and  the  glossy  brandiei 
of  holly  with  their  bright  red  berries,  began  to  appear  at  the 
windows.  The  scene  brought  to  mind  an  old  writer's  aceooDt 
of  Christmas  preparations : — **  Now  capons  and  hens,  besdei 
turkeys,  geese  and  ducks,  with  beef  and  mutton,  must  all 
die— for  in  twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  be 
fed  with  a  little.  Now  plums  and  spice,  sugar  and  boneyt 
among  pies  and  broth.  Now  or  never  must  mosfe  be 
in  time,  for  the  youth  must  dance  and  sing  to  get  tiiesi 
a  heat,  while  tYie  ib^g^  «v\.  \^^  ^^^  ^o^.   '^Vsi;^  <sauntrj  maU 
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Jeaves  half  her  market,  and  must  be  sent  again,  if  she 
forgets  a  pack  of  cards  on  Christmas-eye.  Great  is  the 
contention  of  hoUj  and  ivj;  dice  and  cards  benefit  the 
butler,  and  if  the  cook  do  not  lack  ^it,  he  will  sweetlj  lick 
bis  fingers.'* 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  meditation,  by  a 
shout  from  mj  little  travelling  companions.  Thej  had  been 
looking  out  of  the  coach  windows  for  the  last  few  miles, 
recognising  every  tree  and  cottage,  as  they  approached  home. 
And  now  there  was  a  general  burst  of  joj — "  There's  John ! 
•nd  there's  old  Carlo !  and  there's  Bantam  ! "  cried  the 
happj  little  rogues,  clapping  their  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane,  there  was  an  old  sober-looking 
servant  in  liverv,  waiting  for  them ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  superannuated  pointer,  and  by  the  redoubtable  Bantam,  a 
little  old  rat  of  a  pony,  with  a  shaggy  mane,  and  long 
rusty  tail,  who  stooa  dozing  quietly  by  the  road-side,  little 
dreaming  of  the  bustling  times  that  awaited  him ! 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the  little 
fellows  leaped  about  the  steady  old  footman,  and  hugged  the 
pointer,  who  wriggled  his  whole  body  for  joy.  But  Bantam 
was  the  great  object  of  interest ;  all  wanted  to  mount  at 
once,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  John  arranged 
that  they  should  ride  by  turns,  and  the  eldest  should 
ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last,  one  on  the  pony,  with  the  dog 
bounding  and  barking  before  him ;  and  the  others,  holding 
John's  hands,  both  talking  at  once,  and  overpowering  him 
with  questions  about  home,  and  with  school  anecdotes.  I 
looked  afler  them  with  a  feeling  in  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  pleasure  or  melancholy  predominated,  for* I  was 
reminded  of  those  days  when,  like  them,  I  had  neither  known 
care  or  sorrow,  and  a  holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity.  We  stopped  a*  few  moments  afterwards  to  water 
the  horses,  and  on  resuming  our  route,  a  turn  of  the  road 
brought  us  in  sight  of  a  neat  country-seat.  I  could  just 
distinguish  the  forms  of  a  lady  and  two  young  girls  in  the 
portico,  and  I  saw  my  little  comrades,  with  Bantam,  Carlo,  and 
old  John,  trooping  alon^  the  carriage-road.  I  leaned  out 
of  the  coach  window,  in  hopes  of  witu.e&%\ii%  ^^  V^Y^^ 
meeting.    But  a  grove  of  trees  shut  \1  !tom  tk^  isv^'v.. 
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In  the  eT€iiii3g  we  reached  a  village  wh^re  I  had  dci«: 
IQliLfd  to  pass  the  nigbt.  As  ^e  drove  into  the  gre* 
gftiewny  of  the  inn^  1  aaw  on  one  side  the  light  of  a  rousis 
Sitchen  fire  heaming  through  a  window.  I  entered,  m 
admired  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  picture  of  conveniens 
neatnesij  aad  broad  honest  enjoj-ment,  the  kitchen  of  h 
Eugliah  iuu.  It  was  of  upanouB  dinoensions;  hung  touh 
by  copper  and  tin  vessel  si  higblv  puHshed,  and  decorate 
here  and  there  with  a  Chriatmas  green*  Ham&,  ti^ngue 
and  flitches  of  bacoiij  were  euspended  from  the  ceiling ; 
emoke*jack  made  its  ceaseless  clanking  beside  the  fire-plac 
aud  a  clock  ticked  in  one  corner,  A  weU  scoured  de 
table  extended  along  one  tide  of  tie  kitchen,  with  a  ea 
round  of  beef,  and  otber  hearty  viands  upon  it,  over  whi< 
two  foaming  tankards  of  ale  seemed  njoxinting  guar 
Travellers  of  inferior  order  were  preparing  to  attack  th 
stout  rtipait,  while  others  sat  smokiii^  —  o''~-^-rf-^  ^'* 
their  ale,  on  two  high-backed  oaken  settles  beside  the  fir 

Trim  housemaids  were  hurrying  backwards  and  forwart 
under  the  directions  of  a  fresh,  bustling  landlady;  bi 
still  seizing  an  occasional  moment  to  exchange  a  flippai 
word,  and  have  a  rallying  laugh  with  the  group  round  tl 
fire.  The  scene  completely  realised  poor  Bobin's  humb 
idea  of  the  comforts  of  mid-winter : 

"  Now  trees  their  leafy  hats  do  bare, 
To  reverence  Winter's  silver  hair ; 
A  handsome  hostess,  merry  host, 
A  pot  of  ale  now  and  a  toast, 
Tobaeoo  and  a  good  coal  fire, 
Are  things  this  season  doth  require.** 

Washhcctoh  Iktuto. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  AN  OLD  HALL. 

As  we  approached  the  house  we  heard  the  sound  of  the 
inusicy  and  now  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter,  from  one  end 
of  the  building.  This,  Bracebridge  said,  must  proceed  from 
the  servants' nail,  where  a  ffreat  deal  of  revelry  was  per- 
mitted, and  even  encourage<J^  by  the  squire  throughout  the 
twelve  days  of  Christmas,  provided  everything  were  done 
conformably  to  ancient  uMge.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old 
games  of  hoodman  blind,  shoe  the  wild  mare,  hot  cockles, 
Hteal  the  white  loaf,  bob-apple,  and  snap-dragon  :  the  yule 
clog  and  Christmas  candle  were  regularly  burnt,  and  the 
misletoe,  with  its  white  berries,  liung  up  to  the  imminent 
|)eril  of  all  the  pretty  housemaids. 

So  intent  were  the   sen-ants  upon  their  sports,  that 
we  had  to  rinff  repeatedly  before  we  could    make  our- 
selves heard.     On  our  arrival  being  announced,  the  squire 
came  out  to  receive  us,  accompanied  by  hia  t«<^  vsi>.^\ 
one  a  young  officer  in  the  army,  t\ie  c^«t  vxw^yj^^''^ 


just  freak  from   tht  Univeraitv,      The    fiquli^^   ttw  tfr 
liealtby-looking  old  gentleman^  with     sUrer    hair 
lightl)'    round   an   open  fiorid   eounteiiiiEiecu     Hi 
nYeetiog  waa  wami  and   affectiooBte :    as  the  0 
fur  advanced,  the  squire  would  iiot  permit  us  to 
travelling-dressea,  but  ushered  us  at  once  to  the 
which   waB  as^mbled    in  an    old-fashioned   balL     It 
composed  of  different  branches  of  a  iiutueraua  faiiiifT  t^ 
nection,  where  there  were  tbe  usual  proportion  of  old  wii^ 
and    aunts,    comfortable    married    diimes,     ^u|>erajmwte^ 
epinstera,  blooming  countrv  cousins,  half-fledgcd  atripbi^ 
and    brfght-ejed    boarding-sebool    hovdenft.       TheT  W 
variouslr  occupied  j  Home  at  a  round  game  of  caix^  oti* 
conyetsmg  round  the  fire-place  ;  at  one  end  of  the  Ml«i 
a  group  oTthe  jouug  folks,  some  nearlr  grown  up,  otben^ 
a  more  tender  aod  buddiiig  age,  fuilj  engrossed  by  a  roetn 
game  ;  and  a  profuaion  of  wooden  horses,  penn^  trumpeli 
and  tattered  dolls  about  tbe  floon  showed  traces  of  a  tr^^ 
little  fairy  beings,  who,  haylDg  frolicked  through  a  him^ 
day,  had  been  carried  off  to  slumber  through  a  peacenii 
night. 

Over  the  heavy  projecting  fire-place  was  suspended  t 
picture  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  standing  hj  a  white  hate, 
and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  helmet,  buckler,  and  lance 
At  one  end  an  enormous  pair  of  antlers  were  inserted  in 
the  wall,  the  branches  serTin|^  as  hooks  on  which  to  suspcd 
hats,  whips,  and  spurs ;  and  m  the  comers  of  the  apartment 
were  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  other  sporting  imple- 
ments. The  furniture  was  of  the  cumbrous  workmanship d 
former  days,  though  some  articles  of  modem  conrenieiicc 
had  been  added,  and  the  oaken  floor  had  been  carpeted ;  ic 
that  the  whole  presented  an  odd  mixture  of  parkmr  and 
hall.  ^ 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  OTerwhelming 
fire-place  to  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood,  in  the  midst  (A 
which  was  an  enormous  log  glowing  and  blazing,  aad 
sending  forth  a  vast  volume  of  hght  and  heat;  tins,  1 
understood,  was  the  yule  clog,  which  the  squire  was  par 
ticular  in  having  brought  in  and  illumined  on  a  ChriafeEDas- 
eve  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Supper  was  auuoxiiiiftfe^  ^o^tOi^  «&w?t  wa  «srn^^   it  «ii 
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aenred  up  Id  a  spacious  oaken  chamber,  the  panels  of  which 
shone  with  wax,  and  around  which  were  several  family 
portraits,  decorated  with  holly  and  ivv.  Besides  the  accus- 
tomed lifi^hts,  two  great  wax  tapers,  called  Christmas-candles, 
wreathed  with  greens,  were  placed  on  a  highly-polished 
beaufet  among  the  familv  plate.  The  table  was  abundantly 
spread  with  substantial  fare ;  but  the  squire  made  his  supper 
of  frumenty,  a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes  boiled  in  milk,  with 
rich  spices,  being  a  standing  dish  in  old  times  for  Christmas- 
ere.  I  was  happy  to  find  lAy  old  friend,  mince-pie,  in  the 
retinue  of  the  feast,  and  1  greeted  him  with  all  the 
warmth  wherewith  we  usually  greet  an  old  and  very  genteel 
acouaintance. 

The  supper  had  disposed  every  one  to  gaiety,  and  an 
old  harper  was  summoned  from  the  servants'  hall,  where 
he  had  been  strumming  all  the  evening,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, comforting  himself  with  some  of  the  squire*s  home- 
brewed. He  was  a  kind  of  hanger-on,  1  was  told,  of  the 
establishment. 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  supper,  was  a  merry 
one ;  some  of  the  old  folks  joined  in  it,  and  the  squire  him- 
self figured  down  several  couples  with  a  partner  with  whom 
lie  affirmed  he  had  danced  at  every  Christmas  for  nearly 

half  a  centurv. 

♦    •        ♦  »  »  ♦  ♦ 

The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the  kind- 
hearted  old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I  passed  through 
the  hall  on  my  way  to  my  chamber,  the  dyin^  embers  of  the 
yule  clog  still'  sent  forth  a  dusky  glow,  and  bad  it  not  been 
the  season  when  "  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should 
have  been  half-tempted  to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight, 
and  peep  whether  the  fairies  might  not  be  at  their  revels 
about  the  hearth. 

I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed,  when  a  strain  of  music 
seemed  to  break'  forth  in  the  air  just  below  the  window. 
I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  band,  which  I 
concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some  neighbouring  village. 
They  went  round  the  house  playing  under  the  windows.  I 
drew  aside  the  curtain  to  hear  them  more  distinctly.  The 
moonbeams  fell  through  the  upper  part  of  the  caiAvcA:^^> 
partially  lighting  up  the  antiquated  a^axtm^xxX..  '^>afc  V3^i^^^ 


m 

■pliey  receded,  bemme  more  soft  and  a«^nAl,  and  9««inel«  I 

Bwrn  with  ibe  quiet    and    moouliglit.       J   lifitcM^  tf  | 

[liflteued ;  they  became  more  and  more  teoder  ftod 

^nd,  as  thev  gradually  died  a^rajr,  my  head  sunk  mm  1^1 

pillow,  and'l  fell  asleep,  I 

Wiien  I  woke  the  next  mcnaing,    It  seemed  Ai  ?i| 

"the  eveuts  of  the   preceding  evening  hod   been  a 

and  nothing  but  the  identity    of    the     audent    d 

eouxinced  me  of  their  reality,     While  I  lav  mushigl. 

pilloWj  I  heard  a  sound  of  little  feet  pattering  out^del 

door,  and  a  whimpered  consultation.     Present! r  »  ehoif^l 

email  voices  chanted   forth   an  old    OhmtiDaa   <mt^  & 

burden  of  which  wa^ — 

Rtrjoice,  Oar  Saviour  he  w^A  bgm 
On  Christ  mna-day  in  the  mornitjg. 

1  rose  softly,  slipped  on  my  clothea,   opened    tbe  tar 

auddenly  and  beheld  one  of  the  most  besutiful  little  liJjy 

groups  that  a  painter  could  imagine.     It  eonakted  of  i  ^ 

and  two  girls,  the  eldest  not  more  tbjui  six,  and  lovek « 

»erapha.     Xhey  were  going  the  round  of  the  boiae,  W 

sin^ng  at  every  chamher-door ;  but  my  sudden  appeanatt 

frightened  them   into   mute  baehfulnesa.     They  remainei 

for  a  moment  playing  upon  their  lips  with  their  fiagen,  tsi 

BOW  and  then  stealing  a  shy  gUnce  from  under  their  en-^ 

brows,  until,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  senmpered  a  war  juid 

so  turned  an  angle  of  the  gallerj- ;  I  heard  tbem  laughinf  ii 

triumph  at  their  escape. 

Everything  conspired  to  produce  kind  and  happy  fe^iii^ 

in  this  stronghold   of  old-fashioned    hospitality.     I   bad 

scarcely  dressed  myself  when  a  servant  appealed  to  inrile 

me  to  family  prayers.    *    *    *      Our  breakfiiat  eonaisted 

of  what  the  squire  denominated  true  old  Engliah  £ue. 
♦  •  •  •  •  ^         ♦ 

While  we  were  talking  we  beard  the  distant  toll  of  tbe 
villa^  bell,  and  I  was  told  that  the  squire  was  a  IMt 
particular  in  having  his  household  at  church  on  a  Christinas 
morning ;  considering  it  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  th^wki^  and 
rejoicing ;  for  as  old  Tusaer  oosorveSy 

At  ChnstmaA  V»«  m«Tt^,  «xvd  UiajokM  withal. 
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Oil  reaching  the  church  porch,  we  found  the  parson 
rehukine  the  grey-headed  sexton  for  liaving  used  misletoe 
among  the  greens  with  which  the  church  was  decorated.  It 
was,  he  obsened,  an  unholy  plant,  profaned  by  havins  been 
used  by  the  Druids  in  their  mystic  ceremonies ;  and  though 
it  mii^ht  be  innocently  employed  in  the  festive  ornamenting 
of  halls  and  kitchens,  yet  it  had  been  deemed  bv  the  fathers 
of  the  church  as  unhallowed,  and  totally  unfit  for  sacred 
purposes.  80  tenacious  was  he  on  this  point,  that  the  poor 
sexton  was  obliged  to  strip  down  a  great  part  of  the  humble 
trophies  of  his  taste  before  the  parson  would  consent  to 
enter  upon  the  service  of  the  day. 

The  parson  gave  us  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  riiristmas,  and  the  propriety  of  observing 
it,  not  merely  as  a  day  of  tlianksgiving,  but  of  rejoicing,  sup- 
porting the  correctness  of  his  opinion  on  the  earliest  usages 
of  the  churcli,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  authorities  of 
Th?ophilus  of  Cesarea,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Augustine,  and  a  cloud  more  of  saints  and  fathers,  from 
whom  he  made  copious  quotations.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  a  mighty  array  of  forces  to 
maintain  a  point  which  no  one  present  seemed  inclined  to 
dispute ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  good  man  had  a  legion 
of  ideid  adversaries  to  contend  with.  ♦  •  •  He  con- 
cluded by  urging  his  hearers,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
affecting  manner,  to  stand  to  the  traditional  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  feast  and  make  merry  on  this  joyful  anniversary 
of  the  church. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  sermon  attended  apparently 
with  more  immediate  effects,  for  on  leavine  the  church  the 
oongrecution  seemed  one  and  all  possessed  with  the  gaiety 
of  spint  so  earnestly  enjoined  by  their  pastor.  The  elder 
fulks  gathered  in  knots  in  the  churchyard,  greeting  and 
shaking  hands ;  and  the  children  ran  about  crying  *  Ule  I 
Ule!'  and  repeating  some  uncouth  rhymes,*  *  which  the 
parson,  who  had  joined  in,  informed  me  had  been  handed 
down  from  days  of  yore.  The  villagers  doffed  their  hats  to 
the  squire  as  lie  passed,  giving  him  the  good  wishes  of  the 

•     Ule  !  Ule  ! 
Three  puddiugt  in  a  pule^ 
C'nftck  nuU,  %&d  cr;  \1\«\ 
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season  wift  cv^ry  appeanmce  of  heartf^U  siifocri^«  --| 
vere  innted  bj  him  to  the  ball  to  take  i^impthts^  ^^\ 
out  the  cold  of  the  wesitber;  and  I  he^rd  blenoigi  a^l 
bjT  eefenl  of  tie  poor,  which  conrlneed  me  that,  a  fc 
inidft  of  hk  eBJoirmeatT  the  worth r  old  i^svaii^r  U^| 
fonjottai  ibe  true  tliristmas  virtue  of  clmHlV- 

We  had  not  be^n  long  home  when   tbe  frouad  ofi 
vas  heard  from  a  diitani?e     A  band  of  country  ladjt,  ^ 
coata,  their  shirts slceres  fancifuHy  tied  with  ninaud^  ml 
hats  decorated  with  greens,  aud  dubs  m  their  baiMk^i 
seen  advanrirtg  up  the  avenue,  fallowed  br  a  targe  ML _ 
of  Tillageia  and  pf^aaantiy.    They  ^toppeJ  befot^  thrill 
door,  where  the  tnuiie  atrnek  up  a* peculiar  air,  and  thelil  I 
performed  a  curious  and  intricate  aaDcc,  ndranciD^^  K4fi#  1 
mg,  and  striking  their  dubs  to^tber,  keeping  exael  tya^^  1 
the  music ;  while  one,  whimsically  crownedT  with  a  ftaft  I 
skin,  the  tail  of  which  flaunted  d^y^rn  Lb  ba^k,  L^^i  ^^n-*^ 
round  the  skirts  of  the  dance,  and  rattling  a  C1iri8tma94Ka 
with  many  antic  gestures.    The  squire  eyed  this  hmcM 
exhibition  with  great  interest  and   deliglit,   and  gave  me 
a  full  account  of  its  orifi;in,  which  he  traced  up  to  the  time 
when  the  Bomans  held  possession  of  the  island,  pkinlT 

§  roving  that  this  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sworj- 
ance  of  the  ancients. 

After  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  whole  partv  ra 
entertained  with  brawn  and  beef,  and  stout  home-brewed. 
The  whole  house,  indeed,  seemed  abandoned  to  merriment; 
as  1  passed  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  music  in  a  small  court,  and  looking  through  t 
window  that  commanded  it,  I  perceived  a  band  of  wandering 
musicians  with  pandean  pipes  and  tambourine ;  a  prettr 
coquettish  housemaid  was  oancing  a  jig  with  a  smart  countrv 
lad,  while  several  of  the  other  servants  were  looking  on.  In 
the  midst  of  their  sport,  the  girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  mv  &ce 
at  the  window,  and  colouring  up  ran  off  with  an  air  of 
roguish  affected  confusion. 

Washikotok  iRTiyo. 
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The  dioDcr  was  serred  ^ 
up  ill  the  f^mi  LmII,  where  J 
the  squire  always  held  his 
Chrintmas  banquet.  A 
blAziDg  crackling  fire  of  logs  had  been  heaped  on  to  wnrm 
the  spacious  apartment,  and  the  flame  went  sparkling  and 
wreathing  up  the  wide-mouthed  chimnej.  The  great  picture 
of  the  crusader  and  his  white  horse  had  been  profusely 
decorated  with  greens  for  the  occasion ;  and  hollj  and  ivj  had 
likewise  been  wreathed  round  the  helmet  and  weapon  on  the 
opposite  wall.  A  side-board  was  set  out  just  under  this  chi- 
valric  trophy,  on  which  was  a  display  of  plate  that  might  have 
vied  —  at  least  in  varietj — with  fielshazzar's  parade  of  the 
vessels  of  the  temple.  ''Flaggons,  cans,  cups,  beakers, 
goblets,  basins,  and  covers  ;"  the  gorgeous  utensils  of  good 
companionship  that  had  gradually  accumulated  through  \sas\^ 
generations  of  jovial  houaekeepera.     'Brfox^  >iJa«ajL  ^v^^^^^ 
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the  two  Tuie  candleB^  beamkig  like  two  stnrs  of  thB  fifsl 
magaitude  ;  otlier  lighU  were  distribiited  iu  brancheSi  And 
the  whole  aiTay  glittered  like  n  firmament  of  silver. 

We  were  ushered  into  thia  baa^juettmg  ace  tie  witli  the 
soimd  of  mitjatreky,  the  old  harper  being  aeated  on  a  stool 
beside  the  fire-place,  and  twanging  his  inatruinent  with  a  vast 
deal  more  power  than  melody.  Never  did  Chri^torias  boaid 
display  a  more  goodly  and  gracioua  aesemblage  of  coun- 
tetnmeea;  those  who  were  not  handsome,  were  at  least 
happy ;  and  happiu^as  is  a  rare  Improver  of  your  Lard- 
favoured  viaag^j.  J 

*  •  *  1 

The  table  was  libfrally  loaded  with  good  cheer,  md 
presented  an  epitc^me  of  eountpy  abundance,  in  this  sea*oa 
of  overflowiDg  abundance-  A  distiDgui&hed  po&t  was  allotted 
to  "  ancient  nrioin/'  as  mine  host  termed  it,  being;  as  he 
added,  ''the  itozidard  of  old  Enu^sh  hos^tality,  anda  joint 
of  goodly  preaenoe,  and  fiill  or  expectation.*'  There  were 
several  ffiMeB  quaintly  decorated,  and  which  had  evident]} 
somethiiig  tiaditiomd  in  their  embellishments;  but  aboul 
which,  as  I  did  not  like  to  appear  over-curious,  I  asked  nc 
questions. 

When  the  ^t^  WM  iNHlioved,  the  butler  brought  in  t 
huge  silver  vessd  of  care  and  curious  workmanship,  which  h< 
pl^ed  before  the  squire.  Its  appearance  was  hailed  witl 
acclamation  ;  being  the  Wassail  Bowl,  so  renowned  ii 
Christmas  festivitim.  The  contents  had  been  prepared  bj 
the  squire  himself;  this  was  a  potation,  indeed,  that  migfal 
well  make  the  heart  of  a  toper  leap  within  him,  beui( 
composed  of  the  richest  and  raciest  wines,  highly  spioed  anc 
sweetened,  with  roasted  apples  bobbing  about  the  surface. 

The  old  gentleman's  wnde  countenance  beamed  with  i 
serene  look  of  indwelling  delight,  as  he  stirred  this  might] 
bowl.  Having  raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  a  heartj  wish  f<Hr^ 
merry  Christmas  to  all  present,  he  sent  it  brimining  round  U» 
board  for  every  one  to  follow  his  example,  according  to  dM 
primitive  style,  pronouncing  it  "  the  ancient  fountain  c^  gooi 
feeling  where  aU  hearts  met  together." 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  hon» 
emblem  of  Chri^maa  ^oyfuuy  circulated,  and  was  kissei 
nither  coyly  by  &e\a^\^.    ylV«(i>^T«b^ttfE^Masitar  Siraoi 
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he  raised  it  in  both  hands,  and  with  the  air  of  a  boon  com- 
panion,  struck  up  the  old  wassail  chanson  : — 

The  browne  bowU, 

The  merry  browne  bowle, 

Aa  it  goes  round  about-M, 

Fill 

StUl, 
Let  the  world  say  what  it  will, 
And  drink  your  fill  all  out^ 
The  deep  canne, 
The  merry  deep  canne. 
As  thou  doet  mely  quaff-a, 

FUng, 
Be  as  merry  as  a  king. 
And  sound  a  lusty  laugh-a.* 

After  the  dinner-table  was  removed,  the  hall  was  given  up 
"  " :  to  all 


to  the  younger  members  of  the  familj,  who,  pron  ^ 
kinds  of  noisj  mirth  by  the  Oxonian  and  Master  Simon, 
made  its  old  walls  ring  with  their  merriment,  as  thej  played 
at  rompins  games.     ♦        ♦        •        ♦ 

When  1  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the 
company  seated  round  the  fire  listening  to  the  parson  who 
was  deeply  ensconced  in  a  high-backed  oaken  chair :  from 
this  venerable  piece  of  furniture,  with  which  his  shadowy 
figure  and  dark  weazen  hce  so  admirably  accorded,  he  was 
dealing  out  strange  accounts  of  the  popular  superstitions  and 
legen£  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Whilst  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories,  our 
ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  burst  of  hetero^neous 
sounds  from  the  hiul,  in  which  were  mingled  something  like 
the  clang  of  rude  minstrelsy,  with  the  uproar  of  many  small 
voices  imd  girlish  bughter.  The  door  suddenly  flew  open, 
and  a  train  troooed  into  the  room,  that  might  almost  have 
been  mistaken  lor  the  breaking-up  of  the  court  of  a  Fairy. 
That  indefatif;able  spirit.  Master  Simon,  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Lord  of  Misrule,  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Christmas  mummery  or  masking;  and  having  called 
in  to  his  assistance  the  Oxonian  and  young  officer,  who  were 

*  The  cQttom  of  drinking  out  of  the  tame  cop  fsve  place  to  each  hariog 
hit  cup.     Whra  the  tteward  came  to  the  door  with  the  WsMail,  be  wu  to 
try  three  tinc^  Wami^  Wamd^  ITosm/,  aod  then  ths  cAapi^  V^v^oi^vs^ 
was  to  lawwr  irith  a  toaf • 
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equally  ripe  for  anything  that  should  occasion  romping  and 
merrimeut,  they  had  carried  it  into  instant  effect.  The  old 
housekeeper  liad  heeu  consulted,  the  antique  clothes-presses 
and  wardrobes  rummaged  and  made  to  yield  up  the  relics  of 
finery  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for  several  generations ; 
the  younger  part  of  the  company  had  been  privatelj 
convened  from  the  parlour  and  hall,  and  the  whole  had  been 
bedizened  out  into  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  antique  mask. 

Master  Simon  led  the  van  as  "Ancient  Christmas,  quaintly 
apparelled  in  a  ruff,  a  short  cloak  which  had  rery  much  tiie 
aspect  of  one  of  the  old  housekeeper's  petticoats,  and  a  hat 
that  miffht  have  served  for  a  village  steeple,  and  must 
indubitably  have  figured  in  the  davs  of  the  Covenanters. 
From  under  this  his  nose  curved  boldly  forth,  flushed  with  a 
frost-bitten  bloom,  that  seemed  the  very  trophy  of  a 
December  blast.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  olue-eyed  romp, 
dished  up  as  "  Dame  Mince  Pie,  in  the  venerable  magnifi- 
cence of  a  faded  brocade,  long  stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and 
high-heeled  shoes.  The  young  officer  appeared  as  Bobin 
Hood,  in  a  sporting-dress  of  Kendal  green,  and  a  foraging 
cap  with  a  gold  tassel.  The  fair  Julia  hung  on  his  arm  in 
pretty  rustic  dress,  as  **  Maid  Marian."  The  rest  of  the 
train  had  been  metamorphosed  in  various  ways ;  the  girls 
trussed  up  in  the  finery  of  the  ancient  belles  of  the  Brace- 
bridge  line,  and  the  striplinc;s  bewhiskered  with  burnt  cork, 
and  gravely  clad  in  broad  skirts,  hanging  sleeves,  and 
full-bottomed  wigs,  to  represent  the  characters  of  Boast 
Beef,  Plum- Pudding,  and  other  worthies  celebrated  in 
ancient  maskings.  The  whole  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Oxonian,  in  the  appropriate  character  of  Misrule. 

The  irruption  of  this  motley  crew,  with  beat  of  drum, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  was  the  consummation  of 
uproar  and  merriment.  Master  Simon  covered  himself  with 
glory  bv  the  stateliness  with  which,  as  "  Ancient  Christmas," 
he  walked  a  minuet  with  the  peerless,  though  giggling. 
Dame  Mince  Pie.  It  was  followed  by  a  dance  of  all  the 
characters,  which  from  its  medley  of  costumes,  seemed  as 
though  all  the  family  portraits  had  skipped  down  from  their 
frames  to  join  in  the  sport. 

But  enough  of  Christmas  and  its  gambols  :  it  is  time  for 
me  to  pause  in  this  garrulity. — Wasuikotok  Ibvivg. 


DX(!£iniE:B. 

So  stout  and  bardy  were  tBe  band, 

Tbat  Bcrape4  the  chorda  with  stretiuous  bmi! 

^nd  who  hut  listened  ?  till  wn&  paid 

Eeapect  to  every  inmate's  claiti] ; 
The  greeting:  ^''^''^^^  the  music  plared, 

lu  honour  of  each  household  name. 

Dili?  pronounced  with  lu»tv  caD, 

And  **  merry  Christm    "    ?islied  to  all. 
•  *  *  »  ^ 

H  o w  touchi  n  g,  w  hen ,  idn  i^h  t ,  s  weep 

S»ow*mufiled  windi,  auu  all  is  dark» 

To  hear— and  sink  again  to  sleep  ! 
Or  at  an  earlier  eall,  to  niark^ 

By  bUzhig  fire^  the  still  suspense 

Of  aeif-eomplacent  innocence. 

The  mutual  nod — the  grave  di^tgnise. 
Of  hearts  with  gladneea  brimming  o'er ; 

And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise. 

For  names  once  beard,  and  heard  no  more; 

Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade, 

>'or  infant  in  the  cradle  laid. 

Wo  BBS  WOSTfi. 


CHURCH'DECEINQ  AT  CHRrSTHAa 

Would  that  our  scrupulous  aires  had  dared  to  leate 
Less  scanty  measure  of  those  gracefal  rites 
And  usages,  whose  due  return  invites 

A  stir  of  mind  too  natural  to  de^^ive ; 

Giving  the  memory  help  wheti  she  could  weave 
A  crown  for  Hope  I     I  dread  the  boasted  Ug^hts 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fieiy  fligbta. 

Killing  the  bud  o*er  which  in  vain  we  grieve. 

Go  seek,  when  Cbristmas  snows  discomfort  bring. 
The  counter-spirit  found  in  some  gay  church. 
Green  l^^tb  fresh  hoUy,  every  pew  a  jxjrch 

In  which  the  linnet  or  the  thrush  might  sing 
Merry  and  loud^  and  safe  from  pmng  se^rcii, 

Strainj^  ofiered  only  to  the  genial  spring. 
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HOLLY. 

We  still  dress  up  both  our  churches  and  bouses  on 
Christmas  and  other  festival  dajs,  with  its  cheerful  green 
and  rutilant  berries.  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glorious 
and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind  than  an  impregnable 
hedge  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high, 
and  five  in  diameter,  which  I  can  now  show  in  my  round 
gardens  at  Say's  Court  (thanks  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy)  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  anned  and  varmshed 
leaves,  the  taller  standards  at  orderly  distances  blushing 
with  their  natural  coral  ? — Evelyn. 


THE  HOLLY  TREE. 

0  reader !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  holly  tree  ? 

The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well,  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round, 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 
And  moralise; 

And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly  tree 

Can  emblems  see. 
Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after  time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere. 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude, 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I*d  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

H  »  2 


And  should  mf  jouth,  as  youth  im  apt  I  kaoT^ 

Some  harshness  ahow. 
All  Tain  asptjrittea  I  d&j  by  day 
5  f  I  Would  wear  away. 

Till  the  amooth  temper  of  naj  age  sboulil  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  bollr  tree. 


I 


And  as  when  all  the  Bummer  trees 

So  bright  and  greeo. 
The  holly  leaves  a  sombre  hue  diaplaj, 

Leae  bright  than  they  j 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  tee^ 
What  then  ao  eheeriul  a«  the  holly  tree  ? 

So  serioua  should  m 7  youth  appear  among        ^ 

The  thoughtksi  throng, 
80  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grsTe  than  they. 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree. 

HoBxjiT  SounKt 


MISLETOK 


The  mialetoe,  or  misseltoe,  receirea  the  Latin  name 
viicum  fix)m  viicu9^  bird-lime,  on  account  of  the  sticky  mi 
of  the  berries.  This  plant  is  perennial,  often  existing  i 
great  a^e.  The  root  by  which  it  becomes  firmly  sttsdiec 
a  tree  is  thick  and  woody ;  the  stem  is  bushy  and  tbic 
jointed,  but  very  smooth,  as  are  also  the  leaves.  These 
of  a  lance-shape,  but  become  broader  and  blunt  at 
extremity^.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  seated  <m  the  ste 
the  berries  white.  In  Herefordshire  and  Wcntseetersh 
and  wherever  apple  trees  are  cultivated  to  a  considen 
extent,  the  misletoe  is  common ;  but  in  other  sitoalicMis  i 
less  frequent.  The  plant  is  often  cut  from  the  trees 
severe  wmters  and  given  to  sheep,  who  devour  it  with  gr 
eagerness,  and  who  are  popularly  said  to  be  thereby  | 
served  from  the  disease  called  the  rot. 

The  common  ^xui^^st^)  >^^  \^m^  '^'^^^  the  ap^de-lt 
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and  the  oak  are  subject  to  this  parasite,  but  the  misletoe  of 
the  oak  is  now  very  rarely  seen.  A  few  specimens  are 
occasionally  found,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
oak  does  sometimes  harbour  this  guest,  as  in  tne  davs  of  the 
Druids,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  misletoe  is  K)und  on 
the  apple-tree,  in  the  ciaer  counties.  In  France  this  plant 
is  very  abundant  on  the  almond-tree,  and  is  common  on 
many  other  tn^es.  In  iSpain,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  it  infests  the  olive. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  misletoe 
found  on  the  oak,  that  it  was  held  in  so  much  greater 
estimation  than  that  obtained  from  other  trees.  The 
Greeks  and  Komans  were  not  ignorant  of  this  plant.  Pliny 
speaking  of  that  of  the  oak,  says,  *'The  Gauls  held  this 
in  the  highest  veneration  ;  and  their  magicians,  whom  they 
call  Druid:*,  consider  nothing  more  sacred."  The  Dniidical 
rites  of  the  ancient  Britons  have  been  often  described :  those 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  misletcH?  arc  not  the  least  inte- 
ri'sting  among  them.  The  original  cause  of  the  respect  paid 
to  this  plant  can  scarcely  be  penetrated  at  this  distant  era ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  its  magical  jwwers  were  believed  in  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  that  the  legends  of  the  Saxons  favoured 
the  idea  of  its  extraordinary  properties.  "  AVe  find,"  savs 
Mr.  Christie,  "by  the  allusion  of  Virgil,  who  compared  t\\e 
golden  bough  in  infernU  to  the  misletoe,  that  the  ui*e  of 
this  plant  was  not  unknown  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks,  of  whose  poets  he  was 
the  acknowledged  imitator." 

In  the  gathering  of  the  plant  at  the  commencement  of 
their  year,  we  learn  that  the  Druid  priests  went  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  forests,  where  they  raised  a  grass  altar 
at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak :  thev  also  inscribed  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  the  names  of  the  most  powerful  among 
their  deities.  The  chief  Druid,  clad  in  white  robes,  then 
ascended  the  tree,  bearing  a  consecrated  golden  prunin^- 
hook,  with  which  he  cropped  the  misletoe,  and  dropped  it 
into  a  pure  white  cloth,  held  out  beneath  the  tree  by  the 
remaining  priests.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched  the 
ground,  it  was  considereil  to  be  an  omen  of  some  dire  mis- 
fortune about  to  fall  upon  the  land.  T\\va  wst^To^ssw^  ^"^^a^ 
performed  when  the  moon  was  a\x  Aa,^%  Aftk^wD^.'^NiRx^^^'^*' 


conditded,  A  ta^ffee  wns  made  of  two  wMte  bttHa.  Aiu^Aa 
account  of  the  ceremony,  slightl?  differing  from  tKii,  it  gimi 
bj  Stukelj  in  the  ^  Medallic  History  of  CarRusiua  :  "  "  Thii 
(GhrUtm&e)  was  the  moat  re^tpect&ble  festival  of  our  Dntidt, 
calkd  jule  tide,  wheu  mialetoe,  which  they  culled  '  all-h«al,' 
was  earned  in  their  h&ndSf  and  laid  upon  their  altars,  as  m 
emblem  of  the  aalutiferous  advent  of  Meaaiah.  The  misletde 
they  cut  off  the  trees  with  their  uptight  hatchets  of  hnm, 
called  celts,  and  put  upon  the  euda  of  their  fttaA*et,  wbici 
they  carried  in  their  Hands,  Innumerable  are  these  tust7ii< 
meuts,  found  ail  over  the  BTitish  isles.  The  cnstofn,"  hi 
adds,  '*ia  still  preserved  in  the  north ^  and  was  lately  si 
York.  On  the  ere  of  CbmtTna3-dny,  they  carry  mi!*li?toe  tc 
the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral,  and  procbum  a  public  and 
nniversial  liberty,  pardon,  and  freedom  to  all  sorts  of  inferia 
or  wicked  people  at  the  gates  of  the  chnr  towards  the  fbui 
quarters  of  heaven.'*  In  agreement  witli  the  latter  part  cA 
this  notice  are  the  lines  of  Ghiy,  noticing  the  eTergreem 
used  in  decking  churches  at  Christmas  : 

When  Roeemary  and  Bays,  the  poet's  crown. 
Are  bawl'd  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  town ; 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near — 
ChristmaSy  the  joyous  period  of  the  year ! 
Now  with  bright  Holly  all  the  temples  strow, 
Wit^  Laurel  green,  and  sacred  Misletoew 

Yet  Mr.  Brand,  noticing  the  above,  is  still  of  opinion  thai 
misletoe  was  never  put  up  in  churches  except  bj  mistake  oi 
ignorance  of  the  sextons,  it  being  a  heathenish  and  pro&at 
plant,  distinguished  in  pa^an  rites.  Many  inquiriea  madi 
on  the  subj^  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  An  old  sextoi 
at  Teddington  in  MidcUeSex  told  him  that  some  m^letoe  wti 
once  put  up  in  the  church  there,  but  the  clergyman  imme 
diately  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  But  it  is  certain  that  tbf 
misletoe  was  gathered  with  much  solemnity  on  Christmai 
eve  during  the  feudal  ages,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  hal 
with  loud  shouts  of  rejoicing. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  wsre  ning; 
On  ChxiifUnia  «^  thft  mass  was  scuig ; 

Saw  tba  MMl  Y^Mib^^  ^^>^^^ 
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The  dAHMAl  dooiMd  her  kirtle  aheen ; 
The  hall  wm  dreeeed  with  holly  green : 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  meny  meQ  go» 
To  gather  in  the  misMltoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron*8  hall 
To  TAflMl,  tenant,  ser^  and  alL 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  the  entire  plant  in  the  kitchens 
of  farm-houses,  &c.,  at  Christmas,  is  still  retained  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  use  of  the  misletoe,  besides  that 
already  named,  is  for  making  birdlime  from  the  berries  and 
bark,  but  the  holly  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  better. 
The  plant  was  also  formerly-  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
eDilepsy,  but  is  now  discarded  from  the  materia  medica. 
The  blackbird,  fieldfare  and  thrush  feed  on  its  berries, 
especially  the  Urge  species  called  the  missel-thrush.  This 
bird  is  considered  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  propagation 
of  the  misletoe.  After  feeding  on  the  berries,  it  wipes  off 
such  as  may  adhere  to  the  outer  part  of  the  beak,  bv  rubbing 
it  against  a  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  it  may  nave  hap- 
pened to  alight  at  the  close  of  its  repast.  Some  of  the  seeds 
are  thus  lefl  on  the  bark,  and  if  it  should  prove  a  fitting 
receptacle  for  them,  they  germinate  and  root  into  it  in  the 
following  spring.  Several  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
had  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  misletoe  was  propagated 
by  the  excrements  of  birds  which  had  fed  on  the  hemes.  It 
was  our  own  naturalist,  Kay,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
trying  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without  passing 
through  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  when  it  was  first  tried  by 
a  London  apothecary  it  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
This  gentleman  inserted  a  seed  of  the  misletoe  into  the  bark 
of  a  white  poplar-tree  which  grew  in  his  nrden,  and  it  germi- 
nated there.  This  was  afterwards  done  oy  many  persons  on 
diflferent  trees,  with  the  same  restUt,  and  at  len2:th  Du  Hamel 
proVed  that  these  seeds  would jzerminate  anywhere,  provided 
they  had  sufficient  moisturo.  Thus  he  made  them  sprout  on 
living  trees,  on  dead  branches,  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  and  in 
the  earth  ;  but  none  of  the  plants  existed  long  except  those 
on  living  trees. 

As  this  plant  thus  derives  its  subsistence  entirely  from 
the  branch  to  which  it  is  annexed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  considerable  injury  restUts  from  the  \ux\cs<dl.    '^isi^Si^^ 
asoeodiD^  and  returning  w^  \i  ^vMkii^i  itoi«^^sK^^^  "^"^ 
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panrite,  and  tberefore  the  stvenffth  of  the  branch  cannot  fail 
to  be  Impaired.  Where  aeveru  phots  occupy  the  same 
branch,  thej  often  deprive  it  of  its  nourishment  so  effectuaU j 
as  to  cause  its  death  and  eventually  their  own.  In  the  cider 
eounties,  the  misletoe  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  by  most  cultivators  is  carefully  removed  from  the  apple- 
trees  as  soon  as  it  develops  itself.  It  seems  indeed  to 
flourish  with  extraordinary  luxuriance  on  the  apple-tree, 
and  in  natural  drcumstances  is  supposed  to  exist  as  long  as 
the  tree  itself.  The  lai^t  plant  ot  misletoe  ever  seen  by 
the  writer  occupied  the  centre  of  an  aged  apple-tree, 
itself  of  most  unusual  proportions.  The  propa^tion  of  the 
misletoe  has  lately  been  attempted  in  nurseries.  In  the 
''  Gardener's  Magazine,*'  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Moss,  of 
Malvern,  near  Worcester,  has  invented  an  excellent  plan  of 
raising  the  misletoe  b^  engrafting  it  standard  high  on  young 
apple  and  pear-trees  in  his  nursery.  The  grafts  are  intro- 
duced in  the  first  or  second  weeks  in  May,  and  are  never 
lower  than  five  feet,  nor  higher  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
Where  the  craft  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of 
misletoe  is  inserted,  having  a  bud  and  leaf  at  the  end.  In 
grafting  lon£;er  pieces,  a  notch  is  cut  out  of  the  branch,  an 
incision  made  below  it,  and  a  shoulder  left  on  the  graft,  to 
rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown-grafting.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  spaces  between  the  joints  will 
not  do  for  grafting ;  there  must  be  a  joint  let  into  the  bark 
of  the  stock.  About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  for 
budding ;  and  the  operation  difiers  in  retaining  a  heel  of 
wood  below  the  bud  for  insertion.  After  apple  and  pear- 
trees,  the  next  best  stocks  for  raising  the  misletoe  are  strong- 
growing  willow  and  poplar. 
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^7?^M^H    THE  BNOW  HAN. 

Spite  of  tbe  inck-  f    ^  ^M|^ 
mencj^  of  the  aeasoHj  ^<''^^ 

ad  iyi>re  particularly  in  consequence  of  it,  tbia  is  a  timt 
&f  much  vigoroua  and  healthful  out-of-door  eiercha,  in 
ihich  holiday  schoolboys  take  no  email  share,  Tbey  have 
aofv-baUing,  and  snow-man  making,  to  »ay  nothing  of 
kating  and  sliding;  but  thougli  we  may  not  s^y  mueli 
bout  them,  some  of  our  poeta  have  done  m,  and  that  right 
pleoBantly, 


And  in  tha  frosty  aeasonj  when  the  aun 

Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile« 

Tlie  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  biaeed» 

1  heeded  not  the  aummona  : — happy  time 

Indeed  it  was  for  all  of  us ;  for  me 

It  wa^  a  time  of  rapture — Clear  and  loud. 


DECE&LBSE* 

The  yillage-clock  toIlM  mx.     I  wheel'd  about, 
Ppotid  and  exulting,  like  an  untir^d  horse 
That  cares  not  for  hb  borne-     AH  shod  with  *beeJ 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in  gamt:^ 
Coaf     'rate,  imitative  of  the  ehA.se 
A »         odlaiid  pleasunMf — tlie  resoundittg  hom, 
kJottd-pelkiwiTiyi  m^ri  the  hutited  ham. 


}    ^  ^ 


y 


the  cold,  we  flew^ 
h  the  din, 
itkg  aloud ; 
KrY  icy  cra^p 
distant  ^t!la^ 
^u4Hf  Tne  lumuji;  sent  n        ten  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed^  while  the  star^. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  ia  tiie  weal. 
The  orange  sky  of  erening  died  aw»j» 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay, — or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuoas  duon^  ^ 

To  cut  the  reflex  of  a  star, 

Image,  that  flying  still  before  me,  gleam'd 

Upon  the  glassy  plain ;  and  oftentimes. 

When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  aide 

Game  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  still 

The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once. 

Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopped  short ;  yet  still  tne  soktary  cliflT 

WheeFd  by  me— even  as  if  the  earth  had  ix>ll'd 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  ! 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 

Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched. 

Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 

WonnawoBTH. 
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THE  MILKY  WAY. 

After  all  these  cheerful  Christinas  doings,  good  dinners, 
and  merry  dances,  there  often  comes  the  return  home  across 
snowy  country,  and  beneath  the  brilliant  winter  heavens. 
At  such  times  it  cannot  be  wholly  out  of  place  to  direct  the 
mind  towards  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  objects  of  crea- 
tion, the  starry  hosts  which  the  darkness  of  night  reveals. 
In  speaking  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  those  most  mysterious 
of  celestial  phenomena,  the  Nebuls,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
Lord  Itosse's  telescope.  Professor  Nichols  says, — Let  us  follow 
in  the  track  of  Herschel,  and  meditate  on  the  comparative 
shapes  and  interior  characteristics  of  suck  ^^Wvsb  ^^  Vvi^ 
been  moat  doBcly  examined.    ^Vt\i  ciwl\I\otl '\sAftfc^\  ^'^ 


^««. 
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taleieope  of  Ftonontiown  ean  speak  but 
[VdiDg  ihe  liafaitiidas  of  iheae  sfeapendom 
[  refer  onlj  to  the  two  prineipel  fomis. 
Looking  attentivdj  at  the  spherioil  diufcen»  Sir  WiUiun 
Hencbel  diaeerned  among  taBoi,  a  narked  and  VQgnlv 
pragroarion  in  refiarence  to  their  wawiliay  featurea ;  andabo 
among  the  non-eaaential,  a  atriking  coogniity  with  tiie  eon* 
dnsioQ  which  the  general  aapeet  of  theae  dufltets  had  indaoed 
himtoaooept.  It q^pearea to tfua great obaervertfaat^ into 
&r  aa  the  amm^pemeiit  of  light  ia  eonoemed,  a  number  of 
email  apheiea  misht  be  anrwiged,  eadi  aUslitly  brighter  al 
the  cex^  than  m  one  preeraing  it^  which  oonld  aafd j  be 
taken,  each  aa  the  roroeaentative  or  Ivpe  €i  i^'muwuframi  eka 
of  stellar  dusters.  But  besides  aucn  mere  gradation,  the 
irregular  branches  of  these  nebulsd,  the  filaments  attached  to 
them,  all  concur  towards  the  result  of  our  great  astronomer's 
thoughts.  "There  are,"  as  he  saya  himself,  "additiomd 
circumstances  in  the  appearance  of  extended  clusters  which 
very  much  favour  the  idea  of  a  power  lodged  in  the  brightest 
part.  Although  the  form  of  these  be  not  globular,  it  ia 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  apherieit  j, 
by  the  swell  of  the  dimensions,  the  nearer  we  draw  towards 
the  most  luminous  plane,  denoting,  as  it  were,  a  course  or 
tide  of  etare  setting  towards  a  centre.  And  if  figurative 
expressions  may  be  allowed,  it  would  seem  as  if-  the  stars 
thus  flocking  towards  the  seat  of  power  were  stemmed  bj 
the  crowd  of  those  alreadv  assembled;  and  that,  while 
some  of  them  are  successful  in  forcing  their  predecessors 
out  of  their  places,  others  are  themselves  obliged  to  take 
up  lateral  positions;  while  all  of  them  seem  eagerly  to 
strive  for  a  place  in  the  central  swelling  and  generating 
spherical  figure."  The  actual  series  is  indeed  so  distinct, 
that  if  I  would  characterise  the  globular  clusters  we  have 
resolved,  and  irrespective  of  aU  theory,  I  would  simply 
attach  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  systematic  seriea  referred 
to.  Their  central  compressions  present  a  line  gtuite  unbroken, 
and  were  well  illustrated  by  Herschel,  when  he  compared 
them  to  plants  in  different  stages  of  progress,  from  juven- 
escence  to  proximate  ripening  or  decay.  It  is  not  possible 
that  suck  pheivom«n&  casiX^  ^s^»sKtfSQak\  \&At  are  ther  wholly 
explained  oy  t^e  met^  «MX«aR»  ^  i."^  ^xawX^s^!?^  \b.  n&a 
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f>righieet  parfc.**  We  hare  dearly  before  us,  aeHoH  or  prth 
^ireBiian  on  the  part  of  this  power,  distinct  and  solemn 
indications,  that  as  on  earth,  there  are  also,  ruling  these 
high  heavens,  vast  processes  of  evolution. 

On  passing  to  consideration  of  the  more  complex  nebul», 
vaster  fields  of  change  spread  out — intimations  still  more 
wonderfuL  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  marics  of  connexion 
or  ieriegf  of  the  distinctest  kind  are  found  likewise  among 
the  spirals;  nay,  these  Utter  clusters  show  not  only  a 
gradation,  but  likewise  a  eontinuaui  scale.  Assuming  then, 
that  the  simple  existence  of  graduated  relations  renders 
chanffe  or  transmutation  probable;  the  question  imme- 
diately suggests  itself,  according  to  which  hne,  or  in  what 
direction  is  transmutation  here  proceeding  ?  Are  the  arms 
of  these  spirals  opening  out  or  elonng  %nT  On  a  point 
so  far  removed  from  the  domain  of  definite  speculation, 
nothing  can  ever  throw  positive  light,  save  some  happy 
observation — but  a  fact  more  preenant  with  wondrous 
truth  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  firom  all  the  researches 
of  future  time.  If  the  arms  of  these  astounding  objects 
should  be  found  to  be  gradually  enwrapping  theur  central 
masses  more  closely,  then  may  we  conceive  that  ultimate 
eonemUratum  is  the  destiny  of  this  sparse  starry  universe. 
For  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  course  of  such  change, 
a  spiral  might  pass  through  steps  of  its  own  form,  until 
it  became  a  globular  mass,  and  that  then,  pursuing  an  ana- 
logical course,  it  would  advanoe  onward  through  Herschel's 
range  of  pawing  central  consolidation,  up  to  tbt  mvsterious 
terminatmg[  glory.  But,  if  on  the  contrarv,  the  branches 
of  any  spir^  shall  be  found  widening,  oiverging  from 
encircling  arms  into  lateral  spurs,  shall  we  not  be  con- 
strained to  recognise  the  efiective  dominion  of  a  dispersing 
agency,  of  a  power  causing  the  wider  distribution  or 
dispersion  of  tne  stars  P  In  that  case,  must  we  imagine 
that  the  globular  dusters  are  dispersing  also,  so  that 
their  course  is  not  firom  difiusion  mwank^  but  from 
concentration  ouiwardtf  Or,  more  wonderful  still,  may 
the  grand  material  creation  be  subject  to  bath  descrip- 
tions of  change ;  manifesting  in  the  midst  of  its  infinite 
Mid  overwhelming  variety,  now,  a  tendency  to  concentrate^ 
and  marvellous  dispersions  elsewhere?     sLo^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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I  ikiui  oonneciad  with  the  shapes  and  UUlsAii  i 
ibeae  nebnbk  And  surely ,  if  our  xiewm  ftrc»  boI  wU% 
enoneona,  bo  wonder  that  the  maRaea  wheo  mml  v^ 
vMiHiUy  should  ieem  meiplicable,  or  tbeir  ahiipesemiMi* 
We  rtMBd  tow^s  tbem  now,  merelj  aa  we  «liofiU  t»  ^ 
own  fl■fil^if  ^he  sum  of  our  perceptions  rt^ganltng^il^vtii 
drawAftooiA^hiice  during  a  momeutary  op^ntn^  if  ik 
eye,  wUfih  tibem  Bhut  again  for  ever.  Shapes  gfolmqi^ife^ 
wild ;  tKee,fleid,  house,  ai^d  mountam ;  moTing  cmlifff  mA 
naked  roekp  in  form  unreiated,  and  juxtupoBitlop  utKiJfbw 
indnang  bewildarmeBt ;  *uck^  in  that  case*  wuold  ^ 
our  knowledge  of  a  world  instinct  ^itb  fumng  and 
hannoiuei.  i.nd  so  those  strange  spiral  nebtUe*  c 
ineffiilir  Idky-way, — nav,  even  the  uafathoitialiie  _-^_^ 
of  the  spot  in  Orion,  coufuBe  and  star  tie  urn  no  more,  bf  t^ 
display  of  their  apiirae  and  unaccountahie  pnt^hes  of  itan 

With  great  thouglvts  in  hfs  tnind,  Heraehel  dc«&es)K 
again  into  the  iieifflibonriag  and  more  deEnite  region  of  otif 
own  galaxy.  Fixing  on  the  Milkr-waj  the  peoetTatiiia 
glance  of  his  now  expanded  reason ;  and  interpretiog  iu 
irregularities  by  the  principle  which  formerly  guided  Tjibi, 
he  asked  here  alao  —  and  for  a  moment  it  will  be  ouf 
privilege  to  follow  lum, — "Can  a  thing  so  void  of  iD 
settled  form,  po  wholly  caprieiouM,  be  supposed  Habief 
Purthermore,  od  examining  its  different  groups,  or  cmDuH, 
he  saw  that  most  of  them  are  spherical  or  appitMichbf; 
to  the  spherical  forrr> :  r\m\  after  specify mg-  f^n  h^^^J^^j  ^^ 
twentif-Jive  such  groups  in  a  limited  extent  of  that  zone, 
he  concluded  that  there  exists  within  it,  operative  OTtt 
its  fates,  and  indeed  what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be 
termed  its  tital  pbincipls,  an  efficient  cliutering  powers 
drawing  its  stars  into  separate  groups,  and  whose  irresistiUe 
influence  had  broken  up  the  uniformity  of  the  zone.  And 
80,  said  Herschel,  casting  his  eye  fearlessly  towards  future 
infinities,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  stars  in  the  Milky- 
way  will  be  gradually  compressed  through  the  suceessire 
stages  of  accumulation,  until  they  come  up  to  what  mar 
be  called  the  ripening  period  of  the  globular  cluster  anSi 
total  isolation ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  Milky- 
way  must  be  forcibly  broken  np,  and  cease  to  be  a 
stratum  of  acaV,\«t^^  «\«x:^.  ♦   ♦   •    • 

"We  may  aXao,"'  \ifc  «i\sSMK«kS»/\B^^^ 
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^  draw  an  important  additional  condunon  firom  the  mdual 
diasolutioD  or  the  Milky-way ;  for  the  state  into  which  the 
inoesaant  action  of  the  clustering  power  has  brought  it, 


is  a  kind  of  chronometer,  that  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
time  of  its  past  and  present  existence ;  and  although  we  do 
not  know  the  rate  and  the  going  of  this  mysterious  chrono- 
meter, it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  since  a  breaking  up  of 
the  part  of  the  Milky- way  affords  a  proof  that  it  cannot  last 
for  ever,  it  equally  bears  witness  that  its  past  duration 
cannot  be  admitted  to  be  infinite."  Surely  the  vision  of 
these  unfathomable  changes— of  the  solemn  march  of  the 
majestic  heavens  from  place  to  place,  obediently  fulfilling 
their  awful  destiny,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  heart  of  the  adorer. 
From  the  closer  view  of  the  Milky-way,  it  would  seem 
that  the  process  of  concentration  may  be  at  least  one  of  the 
grand  modes  according  to  which  the  destiuy  of  its  stars  is 
being  unrolled;  and  viewing  it  thus  we  are  enabled,  by 
certain  other  facts,  to  adventure  yet  farther.  If  the  aggre- 
gation of  stars  in  the  Milky-way  goes  on — as  it  prognosti- 
cates— for  ages ;  the  clusters  now  with  some  intermission 
forming  its  ring,  will  become  isolated,  and  appear  in  the 
character  of  sepiirate  systems.  But  if  this  may  happen  in 
time  future,  may  not  something  timilar  have  happened  in 
Hme  past  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  maama  ^^  ^^Xas^  \sas^^ 
been  torn  away  from  tnote  regiona  ol  o>i2c  ^^iJikaa.'^  \  ^''^^^^ 
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tinumftyinaiortB  Ij  fheb  oompanlivel j  niiin  dep^ 
Omre,  fhrougk  the  Mfckm  of  wmie  imnrtiUe  amt,ik 
gdisj  bit  ripmed  MoiiMtP     Siiinlar  to  rrittf,  i  ■ 
mecudT  at  tbeie  thiii  ndet.  that  tb»  MmaBmr  and  mms 


two-tidrda  of  the  entile  nnmlMniMMni  to 
M  <tee  laselttJir.  In  the  wing  of  Tiboo^  a 
aituated  near  the  ahalloweat  part  of  our  galaxj,  ham  crowM 
it  ia  with  ffioapa.  moat  of  them,  too»  loond  and  eompeari! 
In  tba  region  oppoaite  Yjmm,  we  hew  tbm  eune  wooderfl 
phenomenon;  perhi^tiieonlf  noaaiUerelioof  tfaatfinv 
ooQxae  of  aepantion,  of  whieh  fiie  Kmannt  braaUngTOot 
the  Makj'wuj  in  our  time  maj  afcdf  be  the  pnkmgatioa! 
Can  we  mdeed  uj  how  mneh  of  whet  now  meam  ner 
haye  the  same  wonderfnl  aignificance ;  how  &r  eren  ill 
these  aepatate  firmaments  may  jet  be  traced  from  oor 
homogeneous  stratum  or  mass  of  atara ;  ao  that  their  existinz 
isolation,  their  separation  and  yarioua  grouping,  mar  be 
only  the  ongoings  of  the  clock— >the  gigantic  steps  of  tbf 
hand  by  which  Time  records  the  days  of  the  years  of  xht 
existing  mechanism  of  the  TJniyerae ! 

Inaccessible,  indeed, — awfiil  and  cloud-piercing  theie 
stupendous  elevations  j  but  down  from  their  unsealed 
summits  there  pours  a  reyiying  splendour,  welcome  u 
a  zephyr  to  the  prostrate  soul.  In  the  yast  heavens,  as  well 
as  among  the  phenomena  around  ua,  all  things  are  in  i 
state  of  change  and  pbooribs  :  here  too — on  the  sky- 
in  splendid  hieroglyphics  the  truth  is  inscribedy  that  the 
mndest  forms  of  present  being  are  only  asRJca  swelling  and 
bursting  with  a  life  to  come.  And  if  the  universal  ubrie 
is  thus  fixed  and  constituted,  shall  ou^bt  that  it  containi 
be  unupheld  by  the  same  preserving  law ;  ia  annihilatkm 
a  possioility  real  or  virtuiu — the  stoppage  of  the  career 
of  any  advancing  being,  while  hospitable  Infinitude  remains  ? 
No!  let  the  night  fSl;  it  prepares  a  dawn  when  man's 
weariness  shaU  have  ceased,  and  his  soul  be  re&^eahed  and 
restored.  To  come  !  To  every  creature  tbeee  are  words 
of  hope  spoken  in  organ-tone:  our  hearts  aug^t  theai, 
and  the  stars  repeat  them,  and  through  the  Infinite,  aspnar 
tion  wings  its  way,  rejoicingly  as  an  eagle  fbUowisg 
the  sun. — JKiokoW  AreTdteciwra  ^  \Va  HiMeoeat, 
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DIRQE  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

Orphan  hours ;  the  year  is  dead, 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep! 
Merr}'  hours  smile  instead. 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 
Sec,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay. 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nurse, 

Rocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day  ; 
Solemn  hours !  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  atirs  and  sways 

The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a' child, 
So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 

Bocks  the  year ;  be  calm  and  mild, 
Trembling  hours ;  she  will  arise, 
AVith  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  gray  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grare ; 
February  bean  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave, 
And  April  weeps :  but  oh !  ye  hours, 
Follow  with  liiay*s  fairest  flowers. 

F£RCY   BiSSHE  SlIELLET. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICE. 

December  was  so  called  by  the  Bomatis,  as  being  the 
Dth  month  from  ^larch,  with  which  their  year  commenced ; 
lile  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  it  had  the  name 
C^rUtmanai — beoiuse  in  this  month  Christ  was  bom 
Winiermonath,  or  Midwintermonatk^  and  OM  Erra^ 
Miung  the  first  or  farmer  Giul.    U  kia  >^  Vtm^  ^^^^^issi  ^ 
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and  was  odebnted  in  the  MMm^niffki^  tbafc  is  to  mf^t 
the  Winter  aolatioe.  In  Northiunberland  thia  monlfc  « 
called  Sagmmut^  a  word  of  which  I  ahnll  prmBuOj  hm 
oocaaion  to  make  mention. 

Chbibtxab  Btb.— Dteamder  24/il.  In  the  pnvlM 
churdi  Chriatmafl  Day  waa  always  observed  mu  a  SabkA 
and  hence  like  other  Lord's-Daya  it  wms  preceded  If  ■ 
Eve  or  Yigil  as  an  occasion  of  preparing  fi>r  tho  J9 
following.  No  festiYal  oT  the  church  waa  attended  1^ 
more  popular  superstitions  and  obserrancea,  the  wrmmmn 
of  the  Satumalui  from  which  it  waa  derived  being  imprani 
upon  by  Christian  and  Druidical  additions.  The  daj  d 
this  Yi^  was  passed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  wA 
the  evening  the  sports  bMjsn ;  about  seven  or  eagbt  o'chck 
hot  cakes  were  drawn  from  the  oven ;  ale,  cyder,  tai 
Bpirits  went  freely  round;  and  the  carol-singing  coa- 
menced,  which  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  0: 
the  night. 

The  connexion  of  this  festival  with  the  fioman  Saturaal::} 
has  never  been  disputed  by  those  competent  to  form  a 
judgment,  and  in  some  existing  observances  in  Franconis 
the  traces  of  it  are  undeniable.  In  the  nights  of  the  thrw 
Thursdays  preceding  the  Nativity,  the  young  of  either  ki 
go  about  beating  at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  singing  tlie 
near  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  wishing  the  inhabitants  i 
happy  new  year,  for  which  in  return  they  are  presented 
with  pears,  apples,  nuts,  and  money.  With  what  joy  in 
the  cliurches  not  only  the  priests,  but  the  people  also, 
receive  the  birth-day  of  Christ  may  be  inferred  from  this— 
that  the  image  of  a  new-born  child  being  placed  upon  the 
altar,  they  dance  and  chaunt  as  they  circle  round  it,  while 
the  elders  sing. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  here  advanced,  we  have  the 
unquestionable  authority  of  Bede  for  asserting  that  it  had 
been  obsen-ed  in  this  country  long  before  by  the  heathen 
Saxons.  They  called  it,  he  says,  the  Mother-^ight,  or  JVyi/ 
of  Mothers^  and  probably  on  account  of  the  ceremonies  used 
by  them  during  their  Vigil.  But  in  fact  though  particular 
portions  of  this  festival  may  be  traced  to  the  Romans  or  to 
the  ancient  Saxons,  the  root  of  the  whole  affair  lies  much 
deeper,  and  \%  \.o\)^  itf)x^^\>\ixl<dx  T^ctf^tAx  ^riods.    It  was 
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clearly  in  its  origin  an  a^tronomit-al  ob-^rrance.  to  celebrate 
the  Winter  8oUtii.*e  and  the  con>«ij>ifntiy  approaching 
prolongation  of  the  day 9,  &.-<  \n  d(:iiii!i«*trat«'d  by  the 
emblematic  Christmas  candled  aLd  Yulv-i«jg»,  the  symbols 
of  increasing  li^ht  and  heat. 

These  Christ  ma:*  candle:*,  tliou.-li  now  out  of  ilate,  were 
at  one  time  of  an  iiiinn-iise  !<i7.c.  uinl  not  a  f«*w  in  niiTuber, 
the  houses  beiu:^  W'Tv  C'-Lf-ntily  illuniiuatvd  uith  them. 
The  church  too  a«i«»pted  th»-  •'aim-  cii^ioin,  but  l'ji\c  cs'jK'oial 
reasons  of  its  uwn  f'>r  such  r,b^«rvaiii'»- :  tin*  a|M)sitK>,  as  thrv 
explained  it,  were  tin*  li::ht  -^f  tue  world,  and  as  our  ^^:lviou^ 
also  was  frequoutly  called  the  Uyht,  so  hi:»  comin*;  wa.«9 
typified  by  these  eiublem.-.  In  ttn*  Imttery  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  th*'re  i»  yet  to  hi:  >een  an  "ancient 
candle-socket  uf  st«»ne.  ornanienteii  with  the  fii^nn*  of  the 
Holy  Lamb.  It  was  fi^rmerly  used  to  burn  tiie  Clirisimas 
candle  in,  on  the  high  table,  during  the  twelve  ni:;hts  of 
that  festival." 

For  similar  n»a*ions  thpy  lii^hted  the  Jw/z'-c/'/y,  or  Yule- 
log,  for  the  words  are  synonymous.  On  these  occasions 
the  log  was  usually  as  lari^e  as  tlie  hearth  would  admit  of, 
or  the  means  of  the  njuieers  could  hupply,  and  in  some  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  so  long  as  the  log  lasted, 
the  aen'ants  were  entitled  to  ale  at  their  meals.  At  one 
time  custom  prescribed  that  it  should  be  liglited  with  a 
brand  of  the  last  year's  block,  whi<rh  had  been  can'fuUy  juit 
bj  and  preserved  for  that  purpose,  as  we  find  it  pleas^antly 
recorded  by  Herri ck  :— r 

"  f'uiLe  brinj;  with  a  uoiitv. 

My  iin;rric,  memo  ImyH. 
The  Chri*itiuaH  !o^  to  the  firiii:: ; 

While  my  (^ood  <l.tiue,  bhu 

JiiiU  yc  uU  be  free 
And  drink  to  your  Leart'H  de.tiriiig. 

With  the  last  year's  brand 

Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  ii\icccs8  in  liiH  8{)«!idiDg. 

( hi  your  pHaltrios  play 

That  Kweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  log  is  a  teending."  * 

•  Heirick't^llecpiiiac*."  Ti.  Ttcnd  ii  ivLl.ufft,  ov  to  !»ni;»,  fi..m  iho 
Anglt>-&lou  Teiidan^  to  bet  uu  tire. 
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It  is  abo  xeqiointe  thrt   the 
ChrilAiDai  fin,  shoiild  oome  to  the  tmik  with 

"WMhyoarhtfidtortlMtha  fin 
Will  not  teiiid  to  joar  diMira; 
Unwaah'd  handi,  yo  mMidunt,  know 
Daftd  th«  fin  tfaoo^  je  Uoir.** 

A  enstom  no  lev  general  is  the  dreeaiiiff  ui 
pertiealsriy  in  the  hsUs  end  kitchens,  wi&  I 
nolly,  ivy,  bays,  and  naemaiy,  tiie  two  last 
bei]^  however  in  much  less  frequent  use  tban  the  finav. 
Nor  must  the  misletoe  be  forgotten  in  this  reeovd  d 
Christmas  festivities ;  fin*,  whatever  it  maj  do  in  thw 
refined  days,  it  used  to  plaj  a  conspicnoua  part,  leas  tks 
a  centtiry  ago,  when  it  was  regulany  suspended  both  in 
hall  and  kitchen,  that  the  young  folks  of  whatever  nnL 
might  duly  kiss  and  be  kissed  beneath  its  mystic  branches 

In  Yorkshire  many  of  the  old  customs  belonging  to  this 
day  existed  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  believe  are  stiJl  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  remoter  parts.  One  never-failing 
remnant  of  the  olden  time  was  the  cheese,  which  had  bees 
especially  made  and  preserved  for  the  occasion.  This  wu 
produced  with  much  ceremony  by  every  rustic  dame,  wba 
before  she  allowed  it  to  be  tasted,  took  a  sharp  knife  and 
scored  upon  it  rude  resemblances  to  the  cross  To  tbu 
were  added  the  mighty  wassail-bowl  brimming  ni-ith  Lamh0- 
wool,  and  furmity  made  of  barley-meal,  which  last  was  also 
an  essential  of  the  breakfast-table.  At  Eipon  in  the  ssine 
county  the  singing  boys  used  on  this  day  to  '*  come  into  the 
church  with  basketfuls  of  red  apples,  with  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary stuck  in  each,  which  they  present  to  all  the  con- 
gregation, and  generally  have  a  return  made  them  of  2d. 
4d.  or  6d,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lady  or  gentle- 
man." 

Christmas  Day. — December  25.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  festival.  The  earliest  churchmsu 
who  makes  any  mention  of  it  is  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  about  the  year  170,  in  his  paschal  letter,  and  for 
the  first  four  centuries  it  was  far  from  being  univcrssllv 
celebrated.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty  when 
it  should  be  ^ei^V.,  mA  C»^&ivMi\*t^%  >m^  \3a»fc  the  **  '     * 
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obKTfed  the  Epiphany,  the  Nativity,  and  Baptism  of  Christ 
on  the  same  day,  while  modem  chronologists,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  Scaliger,  agree  that  Christ  was  bom  at  the  end  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  about  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Taberaacles. 

In  the  earlier  ages  this  day  was  called  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  Epiphanif,  or  Manifestation  ofthr  Light,  a  name 
which  was  subsequently  given  to  Tkceljlh  Night,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  On  this  occasion  it  was  used  allusively 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  hence  also  came  the  custom, 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church,  of  lighting  up  candles 
at  the  reading  of  the  gospels  even  at  niid-dav,  partly  to 
testify  the  general  joy,  and  partly  to  symbolise  the  new 
light  that  was  shining  on  mankind. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  day  was  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  and  in  the  shows  of  a  later,  but  still  remote,  time 
Christmas  was  personified  in  his  pageant  by  ''an  old  man 
hung  round  witli  savoury  dainties. 

No  sooner  had  midnight  passed,  and  the  Day  of  the 
Nativity  commenced,  than  the  people  hastened  to  welcome 
it  with  carols,  and  these  were  generally  sung  with  some 
others  from  the  Natinty  to  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  con- 
tinuance of  Christmas.  In  the  present  day  the  place  of  the 
carols  is  supplied  by  tunes  played  just  before  midnight  by 
the  so-calloQ  Waits,  whilst  the  carols  themselves  are 
annually  published  in  the  humblest  form  and  with  the 
coaraest  wood-cuts  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

On  the  Christmas  Day  these  carols  used  at  one  time  to 
take  the  place  of  psalms  in  the  churches,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  afternoon  serv'ice,  the  whole  congregation 
joining  in  them.  At  the  end  of  the  carol  the  clerk  would 
declare  in  a  loud  voice  hia  iKnshes  for  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year  to  all  the  parishioners. 

St.  Stephen's  'Day. ^December  26th,  He  was  called  the 
protomartyr,  or  first  martyr  to  the  gospel,  having  been 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  for  accusing  them  of  the 
murder  of  Christ,  whom  he  maintained  to  be  the  tme 
Mesaiah. 

The  feast  of  Saint  Stephen  is  now  best  known  amongst  us 
aa  ^ortny-Day,  a  term  which  has  most  probably  been 
derived  from  the  custom  of  depoa\tvxi^  vVa  VIVtv^tca]^  ^gsx.^ 
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in  a  money-boXy  from  which  fhej  ooiild  not  be  eitnwiri  but 
by  bnaking  open  the  box  itmL  Of  thu  usBet  nanj 
scattered  huts  may  be  foond  in  our  old  writers.  lumphret 
Browne,  when  speaking  of  a  miser,  says  **  he  doth  exceed  in 
xeoeiTinff,  but  is  yery  deficient  in  giving ;  like  the  Christmai 
earthen  boxes  of  apprentices,  apt  to  take  in  money,  but  hee 
restores  none  till  hee  be  biokcni  like  a  potter*s  Yassel  into 
many  shares." 

Nxw  Yxab's  Etx.— Snrenra B'kv. — DeeemberBlsL  The 
last  of  these  names  is  peculiar  to  Fife^  and  is  supposed  br 
Jamieson  to  be  derived  from  the  oaroh  aong  on  tha 
evening. 

To  this  day  also  belongs  the  Bbfwumt^,  Hoamemnf^mt 
Hogmena^  which  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  some 
appearance  of  reason,  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Druid  rite, 
while  the  word  itself  would  seem  to  have  come  to  us  from 
Normandy.  Gue,  or  Guy  is  the  Celtic  name  for  oak,  and 
Keysler  tells  us  that  on  the  Slst  of  December  the  boys  and 
youths  go  about  the  towns  and  villages,  begging  for  gifts, 
•  while  by  way  of  wishing  a  happv  New-Year,  thev  err, 
"  Au  Guy  L^^  Neuf— *To  the  Mistletoe,  the  New  ITear'* 
come ;'  by  which  word  they  designate  not  only  the  season 
but  the  gift  received." 

In  Scotland  the  custom  prevailed  till  very  lately,  if 
indeed  it  has  ever  ceased  entirely  to  exist,  of  distributing 
sweet  cakes  and  a  particular  kind  of  sugared  bread  for 
several  days  before  and  after  the  new  year :  and  on  the  Li:>t 
night  of  the  old  year,  especially  called  Hagmenai^  the  social 
meetings  made  a  point  of  remaining  together  till  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  when  they  all  rose  up,  kissed  each  other,  and 
wished  a  happy  new  year  around.  Children,  and  others, 
went  about  for  several  nights  from  house  to  house  in 
guisarts,  or  guMards,  that  is  to  say  in  masquerade  disguist^. 
singing  at  the  same  time  ; 

*•  Rise  up,  good  ^-ife,  and  be  no  swier 
To  deole  your  bread  as  long*8  you're  here ; 
The  time  will  come  when  you'll  be  dea'i» 
And  neither  want  nor  meed  nor  bread.** 

The  Wassail-bowl,  or  cup,  though  it  figures  also  on 
Chriatinaa  ^\e,  ^e^xsA  \.o  \i^  tiw*  \svs«^  \ns:<.vsQJlArlv  in  its 
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proper  place.  Lambs-wool  was  the  litritiinato  drink  pn*- 
Bented  in  the  wasf^ail-cup,  a  c-oinpouitd  i-onsistiiit^  of  ale, 
nutmeg,  suf^ar,  toast  and  roa>tfd  rrab.-*,  <)r  ajijdt's.  The 
phrase  has  been  derived  by  sonn*  from  tlic  Sa\()n,  «v/'x  ha'I, 
1  e.,  "be  in  health,"  whii-h  at^vwa  to  Im-  prnbabh- enouj^h. 
But  the  custom  of  drinkiiii:  l^'ulths  ha?*  pn'\ ailed  in  otlier 
times  and  anionpht  other  p«-c»j»lr.  Th«-  (Jnrks  iiii«,'lit  liave 
been  the  oriiriiiatnrs  f>f  toast iu'j,  and  at  all  cM-nts  the 
custom  prevailfd  anioiiKst  tln'in  ;  tln-y  drank  to  Iln»  pods, 
to  the  niagirttratCH,  to  earhotlKT;  and  the  (.'hristians  only 
followed  their  example  when  tlifv  <lrank  in  honour  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  r»r.  in  tlie  naim-  of  thr  hh*ssr»l  areh- 
angel  St.  ^lichacl,  to  whirh  the  eoinpntalors  n-sponjii'd  by  a 
devout  "amen!"  So,  too,  the  old  i)am's  tlrank  to  Thor, 
Woden,  and  their  kiiidrod  deiiitM:  and.  whrn  ronvrrted  to 
Christianity,  tlu-y  only  rhanK«'d  X\u:  ohjfrt,  drink  in  j;  on 
Christmas  day  to  St.  Ohivi^  who  liud  convi-rlrd  lIuMn.  or 
otherwise  as  the  case  niiirht  be.  whilo  the  Icelanders  drank 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  to  (lot!  the  Father.  J^nn)|)er» 
are  of  remote  anti4jnity  as  we  n*ad  in  Allieim'us.  JSomo- 
times  when  the  (ireeks  drank  to  the  health  of  any  one  they 
sent  him  an  empty  cuj);  at  others  the  toaster  would  taste 
the  wine  and  send  it  round  to  thi'  person  whom  he  saluted. 
In  toasting  a  ndstress,  they  emptied  as  many  cups  as  there 
were  letters  to  her  name. 


THE  END. 


BBAUUL'kY    AND   KVAKB,    riilK miF,  W  ll'TrrKT  VKf. 
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